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Article  I^THE  SEE  BI8H0PRICK.  (No.  2.) 
HOW  SHALL  WE  GET  IT  t 

In  this  BevieWy  in  the  month  of  October,  1857^  there  appeared 
an  Article  on  the  See  Bishoprick,  entitled  ^^  The  Apostolic 
Church  in  the  Apostolic  position/'^  It  showed,  that,  the  Epis- 
copate or  Order  of  Bishops  being  Apostolical,  the  Bishop  of 
each  Diocese  had  also  a  proper  position  in  which,  by  the  same 
Apostolic  prescription,  he  ought  to  be.  That  the  '  city,'  from 
the  earliest  time  and  by  the  earliest  law  and  usage  of  the 
Church,  was  the  seat  (See  or  KoBeSpa)  of  the  Bishop.  That  ey- 
cry  city,  finally,  should  have  a  Bishop,  and  every  Bishop,  from 
the  earliest  times,  had  a  '  city'  as  his  ^  See.' 

This  was  shown  to  be  the  universal  law  of  Christianity  in 
all  time,  from  St.  John  at  Ephesus,  St.  James  at  Jerusalem, 


*  When  our  firat  Artide  was  pnUiahed,  the  ideas  hi  it  strack  the  minds  of  manj 
in  the  Church  with  great  force,  and  among  others  a  distinguished  Clergyman  of  the 
Booth,  now  deceased.  He  wrote  upon  the  same  subject  for  the  Review,  and  bj 
•ome  mistake  the  same  title  was  given  to  his  Article  as  to  ours.  It  was  taken 
therefore  to  be  a  second  paper  by  the  same  writer.  The  writer  of  the  first  deems 
it  but  just  to  himself  to  saji  that  he  intended  to  complete  the  subject  himself;  as 
he  himself  had  started  it,  and  tins  Article  is  the  second  of  that  series.  And  while 
the  writer  of  the  Article  in  January,  1868,  manifestly  never  intended  that  any  mis- 
take should  occur,  still,  as  from  the  similarity  of  title  the  mistake  hat  ceeurred  im 
mmff  eatei^  to  tlio  Author's  personal  knowledge,  he  thinks  it  but  just  to  himself  to 
advertise  the  readers  of  the  Beriew  of  the  fact 
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St.  Poljcarp  at  Smyrna,  St.  Clement  at  Bome,  down  to  the 
present  Bishops  of  London,  of  Edinburgh,  of  Paris,  of  Moscow, 
of  Athens,  of  Qnebec.  It  was  proved  to  be  the  aniversal 
usage  of  the  Christian  Church  over  all  the  space  and  extent  of 
the  Christian  world,  so  far  as  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Churches,  pure  or  corrupt,  have  spread.  East  and  West,  North 
and  South,  Greek  and  Latin,  Chaldean,  Syrian,  Armenian, 
Egyptian  and  Abyssinian,  everywhere,  save  with  us  who  are 
and  ought  to  be  the  American  Catholic  Church,  the  Church, 
whose  doctrine,  descent  and  discipline,  fit  us,  alone  of  all  com- 
petitors that  are  in  this  great  Missionary  field,  to  be  the  uni- 
versal, all-embracing,  all-containing  Church  of  this  great 
nation. 

And  with  us,  that  we  should  have  taken  the  territorial  title, 
that  from  States,  instead  of  that  from  Cities,  against  this  uni- 
versal prescription  of  time  for  eighteen  centuries,  and  of  place 
over  the  whole  world,  happened,  we  suppose,  partly  through 
the  thoughtlessness  of  the  persons  who  received  and  settled  the 
Episcopate,  having  no  clear  perceptions  of  the  relations  which 
the  City,  as  such,  bears  to  Society  in  general,  and.  also  to  the 
organic  powers  of  the  Church,  as  concerns  progress,  unity  and 
discipline.  Partly  it  happened,  we  suppose,  through  a  timo- 
rousness,  connecting  itself,  however  unreasonably,  with  the  new 
Constitution  of  the  country.  The  English  cities,  as  it  is  well 
known,  gave  to  the  Bishops  of  the  establishment  of  England, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  and 
bishops  of  Apostolic  descent,  the  title  of  Baron.  ^  Thus  the 
Bishop  of  London  is  '^  My  Lord  of  London.''  From  these  rea- 
sons, we  suppose,  our  Bishopricks,  instead  of  being  entitled  in 
the  true  way,  obtained  their  titles  from  States,  at  least  by  in- 

*  The  Bishops  in  the  Eleventh  of  Heniy  II.,  in  a  dispute  concerning  Becket,  stated, 
that  they  did  not  sit  merely  as  Bishops,  but  as  Barons;  and  told  the  House  of 
Peers,  '^Nos  Barones,  tos  Barones,  Pares  hie  sumus.'*  In  the  very  year  before,  in 
the  Tenth  of  Henry  IL,  it  was  declared  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  that 
Bishops  and  all  other  persons  who  hold  of  the  King  in  capite  have  their  possessiona 
of  him  **  sieut  baroniam"  and  *'sicut  oeteri  barones  debeant  interesse  judidia  curiis  Be- 
gis.''— i3boikV  Church  DieHofiary,  nth  EcL,  pp,  116. 

In  fact,  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  Feudal  system  can  see,  that  it  must 
have  been  so,  both  from  the  historic  fkct  and  the  nature  of  the  tenure  of  power  and 
property  under  that  systeuL 
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ference,  in  the  Convention  of  1785.  The  principle  expressed 
being,  that  there  shall  he  a  Bishop  in  each  State,  and  the  im- 
mediate inference,  that  he  should  be  called  ^  Bishop  of  the 
Church  in  that  State/^  And  this  title,  thus  begun,  is  the  one 
in  use  down  to  our  own  time. 

Now,  in  the  Article  referred  to,  we  stated,  that  we  consid- 
ered this  to  have  been  a  grievous  error,  and  that  it  should  be 
amended,  as  the  Church  unquestionably  has  the  right  and  the 
power  to  do ;  that  we  ought  to  abolish  the  territorial  title, 
unknown  as  it  is  to  all  the  Church  except  ourselves,  and  re- 
store the  primitive  title,  that  from  Cities.  We  then  went  on- 
ward and  proved,  that  the  difference,  although  it  seemed  merely 
verbal,  yet  is  actually  real,  in  the  good  it  prevents,  in  the 
obstacles  to  progress,  to  union,  to  harmony,  which  it  creates. 
We  showed,  that  the  City  is  the  proper  position  and  place  for 
the  Episcopate,  as  being  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  center 
and  origin  of  all  circulation  of  ideas,  of  money,  of  popula- 
tion, from  whence  all  these  originate  and  flow  outward  towards 
the  extremities.  And  again  we  showed  a  returning  flood,  into 
the  cities,  of  the  rural  population.  Hence  the  Cities  are  the 
centers  of  all  propagandism,  that  has  for  its  object  a  change  to 
be  wrought  in  the  whole  nation.  We  showed  then,  from  the 
nature  of  the  City,  that  money  can  be  more  easily  raised  in 
Cities  for  religious  purposes,  converts  more  easily  made,  fervent 
and  glowing  resolves  more  easily  aroused,  men  more  easily  ob- 
tuned,  work  of  all  kinds,  subsidiary  to  the  great  Missionary 
work,  more  easily  done  in  Cities.  Hence,  that  from  the  earliest 
time,  the  head  and  guide  and  leader  of  this  work,  the  Bishop, 
was  placed  in  the  City,  as  in  the  center  and  heart  of  it  all — 
the  Bishoprick,  the  corporate  unit  of  the  Church's  progress, 
was  placed  there,  as  in  the  focus  of  all  activity,  mental,  com- 
mercial, military  and  civil.  And  from  the  city,  therefore,  the 
Diocese  considered  as  a  corporate  body,  was  naturally  named. 
All  these  advantages  manifestly  exist  at  this  present  time,  as 
any  one  can  see  ;  all  are  reasons  now  for  the  true  position,  as 

ihey  were  of  old. 

II  — 

*  *  In  every  State  there  shall  be  a  Bishop  dulj  ooneecrated  and  settled,  and  who 
ihan  hare  acceded  to  the  Artidea  of  this  General  Ecdesiastical  Constitution.  He 
shall  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  ConTention  ez  officio.' — {Convention of } " 
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We  illustrated  this  truth  in  many  ways.  We  showed,  first, 
that  such  a  position  for  a  Bishop  would  free  the  Clergy  and 
the  Laity  from  this  hateful  party  spirit,  this  interference  and 
control  of  mere  manoeuverers  and  intriguers  and  wire-pullers, 
by  making  the  Bishop  the  actual  head  and  real  leader  of  the 
whole  Diocese,  the  guide  and  director  of  all  its  movements. 
Under  the  present  arrangements,  this  is  utterly  impossible ; 
what  between  the  Bishop's  absences  from  the  City,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  Societies,  Corporations  and  Committees,  and  their 
Presidents,  Chairmen  and  Patrons,  necessary  to  do  work  which 
has  to  be  done,  and  which  he  has  hardly  time  even  to  look  at.  A 
situation  of  affairs,  in  fact,  can  hardly  be  conceived,  that  could 
give  more  room  for  intrigue,  and  faction,  or  party  wrath  and 
personal  spite,  than  the  little  whirlpools,  currents  and  eddies, 
that  belong  of  necessity  to  such  a  state  of  things  Ecclesiastical 
in  one  of  our  great  Cities.  And,  the  greater  the  City,  the  more 
opportunity  for  them  all.  Have  not  our  Bishops  felt  these 
thorns,  and  our  Clergy  and  Laity  also  ? 

And  yet,  what  can  they  expect,  when  the  Bishop  has  perhaps 
five,  perhaps  ten,  great  Cities  under  his  jurisdiction,  in  each  of 
which,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  there  should  be  a  Bish- 
op, in  each  of  which  Church-progress  would  be  vastly  aided  by  the 
Episcopate.  What,  but  that  party  leaders,  constantly  resident, 
should  encroach  upon  the  powers,  crawl  into  the  prerogatives, 
and  injure  the  influence  of  the  Bishop,  who  being  a  resident  in 
a  population  of  say  one  hundred  thousand  and  upwards,  leaves 
the  work  at  his  doors  and  in  his  hands  to  officiate,  at  railroad 
speed,  in  six  other  Cities  ?  In  fact,  but  for  this  anomalous 
state  of  afiairs,  which  the  territorial  Bishoprick  by  its  nature 
produces,  and  the  See  Bishoprick  by  its  nature  excludes,  our 
party  troubles  would  be  at  an  end.  One  Bishop  in  one  City, 
would  as  naturally  nuike  peace  as  one  husband  in  one  house. 
The  husband  who  has  one  wife,  the  Bishop  who  has  one 
Church,^  has,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  more  peace, 

^  The  Church  of,  or  at  Ephesua,  Antioch,  Rome,  Corinth,  Ac.,  is  no  single  con- 
gregation. It  is  the  Corporation,  the  whole  bodj  of  ChriatianB,  Clergy  and  Laitj  in 
that  City,  of  which  the  Bishop  is  the  Head.  We  use  this  fact  as  an  argument 
against  the  Congregationalists ;  do  we  not  make  it  null  in  truth  and  in  deed? 
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more  dignity,  more  love  and  loyalty,  more  influence  and  con^ 
farol,  tlum  he  who  has  ten  wives  or  ten  Chorches. 

And  this  ailment,  which  in  this  way  accounts  for  a  sad 
tetct,  we  upheld  and  illustrated  hy  showing,  that  the  natural 
unit  of  the  Church  is  the  Diocese,  which  is  a  natural  corpora- 
tion in  a  locus  marked  out  for  it  in  space  and  time  ;  that  is 
the  City.  The  One  Bishop^  the  many  Preshyters,  the  Seven 
Deacons,  and  the  Laity  in  one  City,  are  the  constituent  head, 
Hmhs,  and  body  of  this  corporation.  A  proposition  this  is, 
that  is  so  distinctly  manifested  in  Christian  antiquity,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it  whatsoever.  Ko  doubt  that  Pres- 
hyterianism,  Congregationalism,  and  other  modem  settlements 
of  Church  Order  and  Church  government,  are  mere  fragments 
and  disruptions  of  this  original  corporation.  How  much  this 
consideration  upholds  the  arguments  in  the  last  paragraph, — 
bow  much  does  it  show  the  source  of  our  troubles,  to  reflect, 
that  the  one  head  which  should  give  unity  and  guidance  and 
force  to  the  one  body,  is  taken  away  from  it,  and  tries  to  be 
head  of  fix>m  two  to  ten  bodies  more  ! 

Again  we  showed,  that  this  great  evil  being  taken  away, 
and  its  Bishop  given  back  to  the  City,  which  this  scheme  has 
deprived  it  of,  the  presence  among  us  of  a  venerable  man,  re* 
cognised  by  aU  the  Clergy  as  uplifted  above  them  by  his  Apos- 
toUc  dignity  and  Apostolic  position,  and  therefore  raised  far 
above  the  envy  and  jealousy  which  are  the  fruits  of  Parity, — a 
spiritual  Father  among  his  spiritual  children,  would  directly 
tend  to  create  among  them  peace  and  mutual  love  and  respect. 
It  would  give  to  their  actions.  Missionary  and  Parochial,  an^ 
unity  and  harmony  which  by  no  means  now  exist.  Their  Bish-^ 
op  would  be,  as  it  were,  the  great  central  wheel,  the  driving 
power  of  all  the  Missionary  and  Church  work  among  the  pop- 
ulation of  that  City,  and  the  r^on  adjoining.  Unity  of 
work  and  action,  strength  and  smoothness  of  movement,  uni- 
formity and  steadiness ;  all  these  are  the  natural  result  of  one 
governing  and  guiding  head  in  its  proper  and  peculiar  position. 
How  many  weak  Churches  would  now  have  been  alive  and 
prosperous,  but  that  they  were  left  to  stagger  on  in  their  fee- 
*bleness,  because  their  Bishop  knew  next  to  nothing  of  them ; 
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because,  although  he  Uved  within  twenty  miles  of  theto,  in  a 
huge  City^  requiring  of  itself  all  his  cares,  he  had  to  trarel  off 
five  hundred  miles,  to  other  huge  Cities  !  How  many  hopeful 
enterprize  have  had  no  help,  because  aU  they  could  get  firom  an 
overburthened  man  was  merely  kind  words  from  a  kindly  heart, 
neither  time,  nor  supervision,  nor  goyemment,  nor  aid !  We 
are  spilling  out  at  least  half  as  much  as  we  are  pouring  in. 
Only  in  the  Cities  are  the  fruits  of  our  labor  prevented  from 
being  lost.  In  the  country  parts,  save  when  population  is  very 
dense,  this  territorial  Bishoprick  is  wasting  away  the  number 
of  the  baptized  and  confirmed  and  communicants. 

We  proceeded,  farther  than  this,  to  manifest  another  advan- 
tage, of  which  a  vestige  does  not  exist  among  us  at  the  present 
time  ;  that  is,  the  natural  springing  forth  from  the  See  Bish- 
oprick of  an  arrangement  like  that  of  the  old  Provinces  of  the 
Primitive  Church.  We  showed,  that  the  State  would  necessa- 
rily represent  these.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  there  being 
ten  or  fifteen  Bishopricks  and  Bishops,  easily  and  naturally  they 
would  conclude  to  meet  together  upon  Church  afiiEurs,  which 
might  concern  peculiarly  the  Church  in  that  State.  Here  at 
once  would  come  into  existence  a  State  Council,  corresponding 
to  the  old  Provincial  Council. 

In  these  councils  we  see  many  benefits,  the  solution  of  many 
problems.  An  University  in  each  State,^  a  folly  endowed,  dis- 
tinctly religious,  amply  supported  University,  with  Students 
in  abundance,  because  upheld  by  the  energies  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen Bishops  and  Dioceses,  guiding  the  wealth,  the  population, 
the  Students  of  the  whole  State  in  that  direction.  Could  not 
the  wealth,  the  population,  the  benevolence  of  the  Church  in 
the  State  of  New  York  effect  tl|^  at  this  very  present  ^ime,  if 
the  Church  in  that  State  had  fifteen  Bishops,  or  ten,  or  six, 
each  settled  in  a  City,  all  meeting  together  in  council,  and  all 
trustees,  with  a  certain  pro  rata  number  of  their  several  Cleigy 

I m-  a-r      ii         —  ■-      -  -    i_  - ■■■!  -■.—    rijii__i.____   —    ->»-■  w^  — ■-■■■_■ 

*  Of  course  our  readera  will  see  at  once  we  do  not  suppoee  such  oases  as  that  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Delaware.  These,  as  States,  are  exceptionaL  But  the  vast  ma^ 
jority  of  the  States  would  unquestionably  bear  in  time  such  fruit,  under  the  See 
Bishoprick,  and  be  bettered  by  it. 
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and  LIdty,  of  one  great  Institution,  belonging  to  the  Chnrch 
in  the  whole  State  ?  No  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

Again  :  if  the  Greneral  Theological  Seminary,  instead  of  be- 
ing on  the  basis  it  is,  where  the  word  ^  Genera?  means  in  effect 
that  which  no  one  in  particular  cares  anything  about ;  or  if, 
instead  of  being  or  becoming  the  Seminary  of  a  Diocese,  as  it 
is  likely  to  be,  which  implies  a  machine  too  lai^,  and  affording 
a  supply  too  large  by  far  for  the  demands  of  one  Diocese,  it  were 
made  '^  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Church  in 
the  State  of  New  York"  The  word  '  General,'  originally 
was  intended  to  mean  the  Seminary  to  which  all  the  students 
and  candidates  of  the  whole  Church  were  to  come.  This  in- 
terpretation is  completely  refuted  and  annulled  by  that  old 
personage,  Time,  who  ^  opinionum  commenta  delet,  naturse  ju- 
dida  confirmat.'^  If  its  basis  were  made  the  State  of  New- 
York  and  all  the  Dioceses  therein,  taking  thus  a  different  basis 
from  the  imagined  and  i9tended  XTniversal  Seminary,  the  pro- 
posed Diocesan  Seminary — ^if  it  were  ^General'  as  admitting 
on  equal  grounds  to  a22  its  emoluments,  candidates  from  all 
Dioceses  in  the  Union  in  general,  sending  its  Clergy  graduates 
freely  to  aU  States  in  the  Union,  and  lastly,  teaching  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  in  general— Ksould  not  such  a  Seminary 
exist  and  grow  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  University  of  the 
Church  in  the  whole  State  ?  And  if  we  added  to  this  the  Pres- 
idency of  a  Bishop  whose  See  should  be  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Seminary  grounds,  his  Presbyters  the  Professors,  his 
Deacons  the  Tutors,  we  should  have  our  Theological  Educa- 
tion on  such  a  basis  it  has  not  hitherto  been  upon.  This  last 
matter,  that  the  head  of  a  Theological  Seminary  ought  to  be 
in  Bishop's  Orders,  is  no  new  thing,  but  one  very  old  indeed  in 
the  Church.  The  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Bus- 
sian  Empire  at  this  day  has  a  Bishop  for  its  President.f 

Take  Training  Schools,  in  the  same  way  the  same  arguments 
will  apply.  In  fact,  the  Episcopate  in  the  City  originates 
Church  education  in  that  City,  and  then  the  See  Episcopate 
meeting  in  the  Provincial  or  State  Council  creates,  upholds, 
supports  general  Education,  Universities,  General  Theological 

*  BacoD.    t  Gregory  BoulgakoS;  Bishop  of  YiimiUa^  (Titular.) 
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kries,  Gteneral  Tnuning  Schools  for  the  Church  %i  the 
whole  State. 

But  as  this  arrangement  has  not  got  into  existence  yet,  per- 
haps  we  may  be  looked  upon  as  dreamers ;  but,  nevertheless, 
let  ns  only  examine  the  nature  of  things,  and  we  shall  plainly 
see  that  all  this  can  be.  Look  at  PrimitiTe  Antiquity,  it  will 
show  the  same.  Then  look  at  our  Collies,  Seminaries,  Par- 
ish Schools,  all  the  attempts  we  have  made  over  the  United 
States,  all  more  or  less  failing,  not  because  of  means  deficient, 
or  population  insufficient,  but  simply  because  the  interest  has 
not  been  kept  up, — and  then  consider  this  Provincial  arrange- 
ment, it  will  be  at  once  manifest,  that  it  can  support,  uphold, 
concentrate  the  interest  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  can.  And 
then,  if  still  you  think  that  we  dream,  look  at  the  Boman 
Catholics  who  have  Bishops  in  Cities  of  New  York,  where  we 
refused  to  have  them.^  See  the  Educational  work  they  actu- 
ally do — look  at  their  Parish  Schools,  their  Collies,  their 
High  Schools,  all  completely  and  perfectly  working  upon  their 
system,  and  learn  that  if  we,  springing  from  the  pure  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  of  England,  do  not  place  our  Bishops  in 
the  Apostolic  position,  as  our  duty  is  to  do,  the  corrupt  Church 
of  Bome  will  do  it  with  theirs,  and  reap  the  advantages  of  it. 

We  then  went  on  ferther,  to  show  many  other  advantages  of 
the  See  Bishoprick,  which  we  need  not  specify  here,  as  this 
Article  is  intended  merely  as  a  supplement  to  the  first.  We 
need  only  say  as  the  sum  of  all,  that  according  to  our  knowl- 
edge, our  experience  and  our  conviction,  our  Bishops,  our 

*  Tbfff  have  four  Biflhopricks  in  the  State  of  New  York;  Albany,  BulTalo,  New- 
York,  Brooklyn;  and  yet  the  number  of  their  Clergy  in  the  State  is  actually  less 
than  the  number  we  have  I  They  hare  in  the  State  three  hundred  and  sixty  Clergy, 
we  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  We  take  these  numbers  from  our  General  Con- 
vention Journal  of  1869,  and  their  'Metropolitan  Almanac  of  I860,'  published  in 
Baltimore.  It  is  a  real  curiosity  to  see  their  Dioceses,  and  to  eveiy  Diocese  what  a 
mass  of  institutions  are  at  work  for  them  I  To  be  sure  they  have  had  in  twenty 
years  an  influx  of  Foreign  Romanists  of  about  three  million  in  number.  Still  they 
have  provided  for  them, — ^forty-nine  Bishops,  two  thousand  three  hundred  Clei^gy, 
Colleges,  Seminaries  and  Schools,  &c.,  in  abundance.  We  do  not  blame  them. 
They  are  doing  their  duty  according  to  their  knowledge.  We  only  grieve  that  we 
are  so  far  behind,  through  our  own  fault. 
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Cleiigy,  onr  Laity,  would  be  put,  all  and  each  of  them,  in  an 
highly  improved  position  by  the  change. 

Our  Bishops  would  be  increased  in  power,  in  influence,  in 
social  standing,^  and  in  dignity.  In  means  they  would  not 
be  worse  off  than  they  are  at  present,  and  ultimately  they  would 
be  a  great  deal  better  by  the  change. 

Our  Presbyters,  too,  would  be  vastly  the  gainers  in  having 
their  Bishops  more  helpful,  more  cordial,  more  like  fathers 
than  a  mere  confirming,  ordaining,  consecrating  functionary, 
can  be,  who  has  to  travel  from  place  to  place  at  railroad  speed, 
in  order  to  do  his  ordinary  duties  in  even  the  most  perfunctory, 
official  way.  They  would  find  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
vastly  improved  by  the  assistance  of  the  Bishop.  The  Pres- 
byter^s  hands  would  be  upheld  by  the  help  of  his  Bishop,  now 
in  fact  rendered  unavailable ;  for  power  entrusted  and  duty 
enjoined,  must  have  time  and  opportunity  to  be  exercised  in. 
If  these  last  be  taken  away,  the  first  cannot  1^  employed  or 
done.  The  Presbyter,  also  better  known  and  better  valued^ 
both  in  himself  and  his  parochial  relations  to  his  spiritual 
Father,  would  be  less  assailable  in  his  Parish  by  mere  faction, 
and  mere  revengeful  intrigue, — and  thus,  far  more  permanent 
in  his  position.  There  would  be  fewer  quarrels  in  the  presenoe 
and  under  the  eye  of  a  spiritual  Father,  and  those  few  more 
easily  brought  to  a  head,  more  justly  decided  by  the  personal 
influence  and  judicial  authority  of  a  Bishop  in  the  position 
in  which  he  ought  to  be.  Our  Presbyters  would  all  profit  in  a 
thousand  ways  by  the  change.  In  fact,  this  change  would  be 
to  us  all  the  realizing  of  the  principles,  and  facts,  and  truths 
of  the  Episcopate,  because  of  which  we  are  in  the  Church  and 

*  A  short  time  ago^  we  were  in  a  large  Oitj  in  a  large  State;  a  lady,  a  oomma- 
nicant  of  our  Chnrch,  said  to  the  writer,  "I  saw  our  Bishop  to-day."  What,  mad- 
am, how  can  Bishop  X.  be  here  I"  *'0h,  no^"  was  the  answer,  ''I  meant  Bishop 
T."  X  and  T  represent  unknown  quantities.  X.  was  oar  Bishop,  who  has,  say, 
five  big  cities  under  his  jurisdiction.    Y.,  the  Roman  Catholic,  resident  in  one. 

In  fact,  a  resident  Bishop  in  a  City  as  his  See,  at  once  becomes  a  prominent^ 
well  known,  influential  citizen,  by  the  fact  of  his  office.  The  '  sitting*  in  the  See, 
(sedea,)  instead  of  being  itinerant,  gives  the  Bishop  a  social  position  the  Roman 
Catholics  know  well  the  value  of,  and  work  very  assiduously.  Our  Bishops  seem 
hardly  to  dream  of  this  fact,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact;  one  too  that  tells. 
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not  outside  of  it.  As  it  is,  because  of  the  want,  we  are  fast 
becoming  itinerants  in  the  tenure  of  our  parishes,  and  Presby- 
terians or  Congregationalists  in  our  actions,  or  else  we  float 
upon  the  tide  hither  and  thither,  thinking,  ^  that  as  things  are 
now — so  have  they  been  from  the  beginning — the  world  never 
was  better,  most  likely  it  never  will  be  worse.'  The  worst  tem- 
per possible  for  a  Christian  Clergyman,  yet  the  one  our  pres- 
ent surroundings  the  most  tend  to  produce  in  us. 

Again, — ^the  laity,  as  in  old  time,  would  be  brought  close  to 
their  spiritual  father.^  He  would  reap  his  reward  in  their  loy- 
alty, they  theirs  in  spiritual  supervision,  love  and  instruction. 
But  better  still  would  be  the  result  for  the  Laity.  Be- 
ing at  present  pew-holders,  having  nothing  to  do,  except  they 
force  themselves  into  it — ^they  would  find  at  once  that  the 
Church,  in  its  Primitive  idea  and  reality,  is  in  fact  a  great  cor- 
poration for  the  doing  of  all  the  good  works  of  the  Gospel,  where 
there  is  the  most  need  and  scope  of  their  being  done,  that  is  in 
the  City.  For  then  this  reality  would  be  brought  at  once  into 
full  activity  and  life  by  this  small  change, — ^we  are  wrong, — ^by 
this  great  change,  the  restoration  of  its  Head  to  the  Church  in 
each  City.  Beligious  worship  on  week-days  and  Sundays  in 
its  full  perfection, — ^the  Pastoral  work  of  the  Presbyters, — the 
official  duties  of  the  Deacon  according  to  the  truth  of  his  of- 
fice,— ^the  work  of  the  deaconesses  and  widows,  that  Apostolic 
Order  then  restored  to  the  Church, — ^the  poor,  aided  and  com- 
forted in  their  poverty, — ^the  sick,  attended  in  the  hospitals, — 
the  ignorant,  instructed  patiently, — ^the  young,  catechised  and 
thoroughly  trained, — all  that  manifold  system  of  good  works 
and  benevolence,  in  Cities,  which  any  one  can  see  the  proof  of 
in  Bingham's  Antiquities,  and  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity. 
For  all  these  there  is  a  Christian  corporation,  intended  to  be  in 
every  City,  a  Christian  system  of  Worship,  of  Doctrine,  of 
Discipline,  and  a  system  of  Christian  officers  to  carry  it 
through, — the  Bishop,  Clergy  and  Laity  in  each  City.  This  is, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  the  one  Benevolent  Society, 

*  The  dose  and  strictlj  paternal  relation  in  which  the  early  Bishops  stood  to  the 
Laity  of  their  charge,  is  most  admirably  brought  out  in  Bishop  Whittingbam*s  let- 
ter upon  small  Dioceses.    To  this  we  refer  our  readers. 
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the  one  Temperanoe  Society,  the  one  Bible  Society,  the  one 
Society  for  good  works  of  all  kinds.  This  is,  as  we  Churchmen 
have  come  to  acknowledge  it,  the  true  principle.  And  onr  ac- 
tion is,  to  take  from  <  that  corporation,  that  society,  that  sys- 
tem, the  Head,  which  alone  gives  the  working  power  1 

The  Laity  of  the  Church,  in  their  appointed  work,  the  field 
which  Gk>d  has  opened  before  them  in  our  American  Cities, 
that  sad  field  of  misery  and  vice  and  wickedness  which  the 
writer  of  these  papers  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  are 
much  wronged  by  the  want  of  that  manifold  system  of  benev- 
olence so  fully  elaborated  and  brought  to  such  perfection  in  the 
Primitive  Church,  so  much  needed  now.  But  having  spoken 
about  this  in  the  first  Article,  we  refer  to  that  paper ;  and  for  an 
account  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Primitive  Christians,  to  Cave's 
Primitive  Christianity,  in  which  an  amount  of  undoubted  facts 
will  be  found,  greatly  different  from  the  practice  of  the  present 
day,  and  yet  most  hopeful  to  all  who  hold  the  principles  of  the 
Church. 

But  to  resume,— our  conclusion  in  reference  to  all  Orders  in 
the  Church,  the  Bishops,  the  Presbyters,  the  Deacons,  as  well 
as  the  Laity  is,  that  in  our  estimation,  all  would  profit  by  the 
restoration  of  the  See  Bishoprick ;  because  by  it  all  would  be 
placed  in  the  natural  and  normal  position  in  which  they  were, 
by  the  Constitution^  of  the  Church,  intended  to  be.    Our  busi- 

*  We  would  note  this  matter  of  GonstitutiontfliBm.  In  the  Human  oonstituticki 
e  multitude  of  bodily  organs,  functions  and  powers  cofizist,  none  of  which  can 
override,  or  diaplaoe^  or  annihilate  the  others,  or  any  of  them,  and  yet  each  exerts  a 
ooQtrolling  action  over  every  other.  These  are  all  kept  in  existence  as  well  as  in 
harmony  by  a  central  controlling  life.  Look  at  the  Sects  into  which  the  Middle 
Age  Church  broke ;  in  each  of  them  there  exists  one  element  it  received  from  the 
Old  Church,  and  that  overrides  and  annihilates  the  rest.  The  Bishop  of  Rome, 
among  Romanists,  swallows  up  all  other  Bishops.  The  Presbytery,  among  Presby- 
terians, swallows  up  the  Episcopate  and  the  Laity.  The  Congregation,  in  Congre- 
gationalism, destroys  the  Episcopacy  and  the  Presbyterate.  So  it  is  in  Doctrine. 
With  UB  it  is  not  so ;  all  the  elements  of  the  Church  life  and  belief  exist  with  us 
OoDStitutioiially. 

And  yet|  how  much  Constitutional  life  is  lost  by  the  fact  of  our  not  having  the 
PrimitiTe  See,  but  the  Territorial  Bishoprick,  is  very  hard  to  say.  The  Bishop,  the 
Pteabyteiy,  the  Laity  of  an  ancient  City  Bishoprick,  before  Constantine,  seems 
to  hare  had  an  integral  Constitutional  life,  both  in  believing,  and  in  doing  good,  and 
incasting  off  otiI,  that  we  have  not 
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nesBy  therefore,  in  this  Article  is  to  ask,  and  we  hope 

torilj  to  answer  the  question,  ^How  shall  we  get  the  See  Bish- 

oprick  ?' 

Bat,  before  we  go  on  to  this,  there  are  some  preliminary  ex- 
planations necessary.  There  has  been  an  advocacy  in  the 
Cbnrch,  for  many  years,  of  ^  Small  Bishopricks/  We  have  had 
the  feeling,  that  some,  (we  say  some,  not  all,)  advocates  of 
this  measure  have  had  the  persuasion  on  their  minds,  that  this 
measure  of  See  Bishopricks  is  in  some  d^ree  opposed  to  their 
measure  of  small  Bishopricks.  Now  we  wish  plainly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  say,  that  all  their  aiguments  are  ours.  We  admit 
all  they  say  and  urge  all  they  say  as  ours.  Everything  that 
moves  them  moves  us.  But  this  we  say, — ^If  we  wish  small 
Bishopricks,  the  only  way  to  get  at  them  is  by  the  See  Bish- 
oprick.  Establish  the  City  as  the  '  See,'  or  ^  seat'  of  the  Epis- 
copate, and  at  once,  naturally  and  easily,  and  by  an  oiganic 
process,  the  division  comes  gradually,  quietly,  and  just  when 
needed,  of  these  present  huge  Bishopricks,  into  small  ones.  The 
Oities  are,  upon  the  Apostolic  plan,  the  centers  in  which  and 
from  which  the  growth  of  the  whole  Church  takes  place.  Every 
City  is  a  new  center,  and  the  Episcopate  thus  is  easily  and  con- 
stitutionally propagated  from  City  to  City  over  the  whole  land, 
until  all  the  Bishopricks  are  smaU.  .But  our  present  State  ar- 
rangement is  an  impediment  to  division,  to  any  increase  in 
numbers  or  diminution  in  size,  and,  in  truth,  renders  it  almost 
wholly  impossible. 

Let  us  thank  Gkxl,  however,  that  everywhere  through  our  Cities  the  feelmg  among 
the  Churches  children  is  in  favor  of  good  wor)c8,  as  in  the  days  of  old.  Let  us 
thank  Gh)d,  too,  that  our  greatest  souls  feel,  that  there  was  and  again  can  be  a 
Christian  System  around  a  common  center,  doing  all  the  work  which  the  Gospel 
says  can  and  should  be  done.  Let  us  thank  God  also,  that  everywhere  through  the 
Church  there  are  men  who  deeply  feel  particular  departments  of  work,  particular 
practical  doctrines  also,  although  in  their  devotion  they  would  make  the  part  swal- 
low up  and  become  the  whole— the  eye,  the  whole  body,  or  the  foot,  or  the  head. 
All  these,  when  the  central  unity,  the  central  corporation,  is  Ailly  recognized  and 
has  recolved,  the  head,  in  which  alone  the  corporate  action  is  perfected  and  by  which 
the  corporation  is  completed,  shall  find  their  constitutional  place,  and  rejoice  in  the 
one  great  corporate  constitutional  life.  In  the  mean  time,  all  these  testify  to  the 
want  of  that  natural  head  for  the  Church  in  every  City,  for  which  in  these  papers 
we  cry. 
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Snpixwe^  for  example,  that  instead  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio, 
Ihere  had  heen  the  Diocese  of  Cincinnati :  how  naturallyy 
eaailj,  and  quietly  the  suggestion,  that  Cleveland  ought  to  he 
the  seat  of  another  Bishoprick,  would  have  entered  men's  minds  I 
How  quietly  would  the  Church  in  Cleveland  have  claimed  and 
obtained  its  Bishop  long  ago  ?  and  jret  it  is  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  since  it  was  felt,  that  the  Diocese  of  Ohio  ought  to  be 
divided,  and  a  movement  was  made  toward  the  division,  which 
was  defeated.  And  now  there  are  two  Bishops  in  Ohio,  Apos- 
tolic Bishops,  but  not  in  the  Apostolic  position.  But  the  Bo- 
man  Catholics  have  their  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  their  Bishop  of 
Cleveland  also ;  and  so  far  they  have  all  the  advantages  given 
by  the  See,  and  we  have  abandoned  them. 

Again,  there  is  Pennsylvania :  had  Bishop  White  followed 
the  Apostolic  manner  and  been  Bishop  .of  the  Church  in  Phil- 
adelphia, how  long  ago  would  we  have  had  a  See,  filled  by  an 
able  and  educated  man,  in  Pittsburgh  ?  Does  not  every  one 
see,  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  Bishoprick  of  PhO- 
adelphia  would  have  suggested  the  Bishoprick  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  division  would  have  taken  place  as  soon  as  the  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia  felt  himself  overloaded,  and  the  Church  in 
Pittsburgh  felt  its  want.  But  the  Roman  Catholics  are  not 
so  dull  as  we.  They  have  Bishops  in  both  these  Cities,  and 
another  in  Erie.  And  thus  a  large  city,  which  by  its  position  is 
isolated  fix>m  the  rest  of  the  State,  and,  by  its  population,  its 
wealth,  and  the  education  and  enlightenment  of  its  citizens,  is 
capable  of  being  a  most  efficient  center  of  action  to  the  Church, 
is  deprived  of  the  oiganization  whereby  Gk>d  intended  the  Holy 
Catiiolic  Church  to  be  propagated. 

Look  again  at  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  Eastern  Ec- 
clesiastical Division :  there  are  in  it  at  least  eight^  Missionary 

^  Tbe  (%iirdi  Jounial,  Jan.  12fh,  1869,  arrangM  the  Bfooetan  statistics  of  East- 
en  New  York  in  ei|^t  gitmps,  of  whidi  each  has  a  City  as  •  natarid  center,  sufll* 
eisttt  Chnrcliea,  snflldentcommmiicants,  and  above  all,  sufficient  external  population 
kft  a  Diooeee  and  its  Bishopi  considering  them  as  the  llissionarjr  Institutions  of  the 
Qmreh  and  the  main  means  of  bringing  in  those  that  are  without  We  refer  to  the 
paper  aa  a  most  interesting  one,  and  one  that  looks  in  the  right  direction.  The 
emters  are  New  Yoric,  Brooklyn,  Westchester,  Newburgh,  Poughkeepsie,  Troy, 
Albany  and  Plattsburgh.    No  doubt,  were  the  See  Bishoprick  the  rule,  all  these 
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centers^ — ^Cities  in  every  one  of  which  there  oonld  be  a  Biah- 
oprick  and  a  Bishop,  the  center  of  a  Missionary  work  of  the 
greatest  importance.  In  Western  New  York  there  are  at  least 
fiye  points  of  the  same  kind ;  thirteen  in  all.  In  these,  were 
the  See  Bishoprick  the  rule  with  us  from  the  beginning,  as  it 
was  with  the  Primitiye  Church,  there  would  be  by  this  time 
thirteen  Bishops,  of  the  Bishop  Hobart  School,  able  and 
energetic  and  educated^  men,  and  so  many  Missionary  estab- 
lishments from  their  natural  centers,  with  more  Clergy  and 
more  Laity  than  there  are  now  in  the  State,  taking  hold  upon 
the  masses  from  these  centers,  and  by  the  machinery  whereby 
the  Church  fix)m  the  earliest  days  has  taken  hold  upon  them. 
For  the  one  Bishoprick  would  quietly  have  suggested  the  other, 
just  as  they  were  wanted.  New  York  suggesting  Albany  and 
Brooklyn  and  Buffalo  and  Bochester,  &c.,  until  the  Church 
oyer  the  whole  State  was  equipped  with  the  Episcopate,  and 

had  taken  possession,  and  the  yine  had  buried  her  roots  in  the 

- 

would  have  by  this  time  been  BiBhopricks,  gradually  filled  up  as  they  were  needed, 
and  the  Church  would  thereby  hare  the  power  and  acquire  the  means  of  evangeli- 
ilng  masses  it  now  cannot  reach, 

But  Brooklyn  and  Albany  are  so  near  New  York.  They  are  Cities,  nerertlieless, 
with  a  large  population  without  and  within  the  Church,  and  ought,  each  of  them,  to 
have  Bishops.  Why,  look  at  Rome  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Century.  It  was  the 
seat  of  the  greatest  Church  in  the  West,  ambitious  enough  in  all  conscience,  and 
yst,  within  sixteen  milea  of  it,  were  twelve  Biahoprieksl  We  repeat  it,  the  Episoo* 
pate  is  4he  great  Missionary  agency  of  the  Church,  the  Bee  its  center  and  baais  of 
action.  So  it  was  in  the  days  of  Primitiye  Christianity, — so  it  will  be  found  to  be 
in  ours.  Except  we  can  get  it,  we  must  give  up  our  Doctrine  of  the  Church,  and 
be  content  to  sink  into  a  gentlemanly,  aristocratic^  and  rather  unpopular  sect,  that 
oannot  reach  the  masses. 

How  can  we  reach  the  masses  with  sudi  an  arrangement  as  we  hare  at  present, 
where  one  Apostle  is  set  to  do  the  work  which  ought  to  be  done  by  eight,  and  is  de- 
prived in  effect  of  the  corporation  by  which  the  work  was  of  God  intended  to  l^ 
donef 

All  over  the  Northern  States  there  are  the  like  groups,  centered  by  Cities  having 
twenty,  fifty,  or  seventy-five  thousand  people,  in  which,  but  for  this  clumsy  territo- 
rial title,  there  would  be  Bishops  and  Churehes,  bringing  in  the  masses  to  the 
Church,  doing  their  work  quietly,  calmly  and  effectually,  without  the  bragging  and 
boasting,  and  party  trouble  and  jealouiy,  which  seems  at  present  inseparable  fhMU 
all  religious  work. 

^  We  say  '  educated,*  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  conclude  that  no  City  in 
New  Toric  or  New  England,  for  the  last  thirty  yearsi  would  have  elected  other  than 
an  educated  man. 
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hearts  of  all  the  people  and  had  covered  the  whole  land.  But  as 
in  the  other  case,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  found  no  difficulty. 
They  hare  their  four  Bishops  in  the  State,  while  we  have  only 
two.^  They  do  not  fetter  themselyes  as  we  have  done.  And, 
if  their  Church  in  this  country  lasts  long  enough  for  their  for- 
eign horn  population  to  pass  away,  they  will,  hy  our  default, 
stand  in  the  position  of  Primitiye  Episcopacy  in  every  City  of 
New  York,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  these  United  States  I 

Nay,  look  at  this  last  example  in  another  point  of  view. 
Here  is  the  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with  thirty-five 
thousand  communicants,  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Clergy, 
and  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  annual  contributions.  And 
in  the  House  of  Bishops,  owing  to  this  wretched  arrangement, 
she  has  just  asmuch  influence,  as  many  votes  as  Ohio,  with 
her  eighty-four  Clergy,  five  thousand  six  hundred  communi- 
cants, and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  contribu- 
tions 1 

Although  that  is  bad  enough,  it  may  be  worse.  Next  (Jen- 
era!  Convention,  if  the  practice  of  party  be  as  sharp  as  it  has 
been  within  the  last  two  years,  New  York  may  have  as  many 
votes  in  the  House  of  Bishops  as  Eansas,t  with  one  hundred 
and  sixty  communicants,  Arkansas,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  I     So  nmch  for  the  consequences  of  our  State  Bishop- 


In  fiict,  under  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Episcopate, 
there  is  a  constant  opportunity  and  temptation  to  party  to 
colonise,  to  cany  out  the  worst  tricks  and  manceuvres  of  polit- 
ical partisanship  into  the  sacred  work  of  Missions,  And,  as 
we  see,  it  is  urged  on  relentlessly  for  the  sake  of  electing  Bish- 
ops and  controlling  the  Upper  House. 

But  as  it  is  the  Federal  Principle  that  there  should  be  two 
Senators  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  every  State,  the  lar- 
gest as  well  as  the  smallest,  is  it  not  also  the  Federal  Principle  of 
the  Church,  that  we  should  have  one  Bishop  for  every  State  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  State  principle.    No  doubt 

.  *  And  no  doubt  we  shall  see  their  Bpisoopete  planted  in  every  Gitj  in  the  State 
of  Kew  York,  while  we  pfevent  onr  own  growth  bj  limiting  it  aa  we  do. 
t  Joomal  of  General  ConTontion,  1869. 
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alflo  that  we,  hsTing  a  dim  peroeption  that  sometfaiiig  analo- 
goiu  in  tlie  Church  is  right,  have  got  hold  of  flOfme  such 
notion.  In  fact,  we  have  mnddled  up  the  State  Federal  Prin- 
ciple and  the  Church  Federal  Principle,  and  brought  about  such 
abeurd  results  as  we  see.  But  ihey  are  disthicl  The  State 
Federal  Principle  is  as  we  hare  seen  it  abore.  The  Church 
Federal  Principle  is  quite  different.  The  equality  is  of  each 
See  and  each  Bishop,  how  small  or  how  great  the  City  may  be. 
That  is  the  Church  Federal  Principle.  '^  AU  Bishops,"  says 
St  Jerome,  "  are  equal ;  the  Bishop  of  Borne  equal  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bh^um,  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  equal  to  the 
Bishop  of  Eugubium.''^  That  is  to  say,  the  Episcopate  in  the 
greatest  and  smallest  of  Cities  is  alike  equal  in  spiritual  power 
and  dignity,  and  in  tiie  Councils  of  the  ChuTch.f 

And  because  we  have  neglected  the  Primitive  mode,  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  the  greatest  Church  in  the  Union  is  de- 
stroyed, and  where  ten  or  fifteen  educated  men,  with  the  teach- 
ing, the  traditions,  the  policy  of  Hobart  upon  them,  should 
stand  up  to  steady  the  American  Church  in  the  course  upon 
which  her  great  Pilot  set  her,  the  representatives,  according  to 
the  Primitive  Federal  Church  principles  of  the  Church,  of  the 
greatest  mass  of  Cleigy  and  communicants  and  wealth  devoted 
to  God,  there  are  two  only,  and  they  may  be  balanced  by  two 
more,  the  elected  of  twelve  floating  Presbyters  in  two  new 
States,  going  out  at  the  command  and  the  expense  of  party, 
to  colonize  I  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  with  two  hundred  and 
sixty  communicants  between  them,  equaling  New  York,  with 
thirty-five  thousand  1 

Not  to  speak  of  the  Presbyters  and  Laymen  of  learning, 
eloquence  and  ability,  shut  out  from  their  natural  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  Church,  and  this  high  position  a  begging  for 

•  Bingham's  Antiquities,  ToL  I.,  p.  108. 

f  This  true  Federal  Churoh  Principle  is  dearlj  seen  in  the  Great  Oounoil  of  NioeiL 
The  Bishops  of  Alexandria,  of  Constantinople,  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  and  then  of 
littie  Cities  in  Asia»  and  Europe  and  AiHca,  which  could  not  hare  had  more  than 
four  or  Ato  thousand  inhabitants,  all  equal  So  it  is  with  the  Bishops  in  all  the 
Ooundls;  thej,  as  Bishops,  are  all  equal,  whether  from  the  million  peoj^ed  Oapitila 
of  the  world,  or  fWmi  the  little  Zoars  of  Chiistttnitx,— and  are  all  See  Bishopa. 
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yean  in  the  New  States  among  far  inferior  men,  according  to 
the  famous  formnla  '^  will  jon  go  if  you  are  sent  ?  Evil  enough, 
we  think,  disturbing  influences  enough  to  prerail  upon  anj  one 
of  ordinary  sense  to  return  to  the  right  ground. 

But  to  return  to  the  train  of  remark  from  which  the  last 
two  paragraphs  have  led  us  away,  that  the  only  way  of  reach- 
mg  the  object  of  small  Bishopricks  is,  by  enacting  the  See 
Bishoprick.  Let  men  look  at  Primitive  Antiquity,  and  they 
will  see  in  all  cases  of  Missionary  work,  in  the  conversion  of 
every  land,  the  way  in  which  the  Church  attained  her  small 
Bishopricks  was,  by  extending  from  City  to  City,^  from  the 
greatest  onward,  till  it  Teache<^  the  smallest,  according  to  the 
growth  and  necessities  of  the  Church.  From  Bome  to  Milan, 
to  Syracuse,  to  Capua,  until  finally  it  reached  Fidenae  and  Eu- 
galrium,  and  at  the  same  time  the  whole  national  Episcopacy 
WIS  filled  up  and  the  nation  converted.  So  of  Greece,  of 
France,  of  Spain,  and  of  all  the  European  countries.  So  would 
it  have  been  with  us  in  New  York  ;  by  this  time.  New  York, 
Albany,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Brooklyn,  each  Bishoprick  coming 
just  as  wanted,  because  of  the  fact,  that  the  See  and  its  Epis* 
copate  are  the  Federal  and  int^rant  unit  of  the  Church. 

It  is  now  twenty-two  years  since  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
imall  Bishopricks  were  put  forth  in  the  ablest  and  most  telHng 
army  by  the  present  Bishop  Whittingham,  then  a  Professor  in 
the  Oeneral  Theological  Seminary,  publishing  a  pamphlet  in 
their  &vor,  and  since  then,  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
Church,  old  and  yoxmg,  have  in  various  periodicals  ventilated' 
the  same  argument.  That  was  in  the  year  1838.  How  many 
Dioceses  have  been  divided  since  then  ?  The  answer  is,  not 
one !  New  York  had  been  divided,  we  understand,  b^re  the 
pamphlet  was  published,  and  to  this  present  time  it  is  the  only 
State  in  which  we  have  two  Dioceses,  while  population  has  in-- 
creased  in  the  country  from  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  to  • 
thirty-one  millions, — so  effectually  repressive  is  the  present 
system.     In  how  many  other  States  movements  have  been. 

*  The  inott  besutifully  wrought  out  instanoe  of  this  is,  in  relation  to  the  Epiflco- 
pHe  of  France,  in  the  admirable  pamphlet  of  Bishop  Whittingham,  ao  often  referred 
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made  towardB  diyision,  we  do  not  know,  we  believe  in  a  good 
many.    But  eyerTwhere  the  attempt  has  been  defeated. 

Our  BiBhopricks  however  have  increased  according  to  the 
plan  which  we  took,  until  there  is  nearly  one  for  each  State. 
But  all  attempts  at  division,  even  in  the  largest  and  most  pop- 
ulous States,  have  been  defeated,  until  it  seems  as  if  the  de- 
mand for  a  proper  degree  of  governing  offices,  denied  to  us  in 
the  constitutional  way,  is  going,  in  defiBtult  of  this  requisite,  to 
satisfy  itself  imperfectly  in  one  of  two  ways ;  the  first,  by  get- 
ting habitually  an  Assistant  Bishop  in  every  State,  and  the 
second,  by  instituting,  or  attempting  to  institute  a  new  set  of 
officers,  called  Deans,  Arch-Deacons,  Bural-Deans,  Presiding- 
Elders,— or  anything  else  you  please, — ^in  defiance  of  the  fijrst 
Canon  of  the  Church,  which  declares  the  officers  of  this  Church 
shall  be  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons.^  One  way  or  other  of 
these,  in  addition  to  stinting  our  growth  by  the  territorial  sys- 
tem, will  most  likely  be  attempted  to  be  put  in  action,  as  a 
means  of  hindering  the  small  Bishoprick  and  the  only  possible 
step  towards  it,  the  See. 

So  far  we  have  said  in  reference  to  the  question  of  Small 
Bishopricks  ;  and  in  order  that  its  advocates  may  see  distincUy 
and  clearly  what  our  position  towards  them  is,  we  hope  we  have 
clearly  manifested  it  in  the  last  few  pages. 

Another  remark  upon  the  subject,  somewhat  akin  to  this,  we 
would  make.  When  we  wrote  the  first  Article,  we  were  not 
aware  that  there  was  in  existence  an  elaborate  paper,  proposing 

*  We  take  it  that  this  Canon  forbids,  Ist,  the  minor  Orders  of  the  Bomiah 
Church;  2nd,  the  major  Orders  introduced  into  the  Episcopate,  Arch-Bishops, 
Metropolitans,  Patriarchs,  Popes,  Ac ;  and  thirdly,  those  officers  mentioned  in  the 
text  That  it  states  there  shall  be  three  Orders,  as  in  the  Primitiye  times;  the 
Order  of  Bishops,  and  no  various  grades  among  them,  of  Presbjters,  and  no  grades 
among  them,  d  Deacons,  and  no  grades  among  them. 

And  we  are  grieyed  to  have  seen  in  New  York  a  movement  towards  *  Rural 
Deans,'  and  hidications  in  the  report  of  the  Convention,  that  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  increase  of  the  Bpisoopate.  We  once  heard  a  distingnisbed 
lAyman  say,  "We  do  not  want  a  mob  of  two  or  three  hundred  Bishops  in 
the  Upper  House."  Let  those  who  think  that  way,  consider  how  many  Citiea  of 
over  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  there  are  in  the  United  States.  We  do  not  think 
there  are  fifty.  This  would  not  be  much  of  a  mob,  even  if  they  all  had  Bishops  at 
once,  which  they  would  be  far  fh>m  doing. 
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the  reBtoTBtion  of  the  Cathedral  System.  We  have  since  read 
that  paper  oyer,  and  our  conclusion  is  pretty  much  the  same 
as  it  was  before.  The  Cathedral  System,  as  it  now  exists  in 
Europe,  is  the  deformation  and  corruption  of  a  great  idea,  a 
great  institution.  An  oak  it  is,  which,  having  grown  and  ex- 
isted through  a  space  of  fourteen  hundred  years,  has  also  be- 
come more  or  less  rotten.  In  fact,  although  the  life  is  in  it,  it 
is  Yery  rotten.  Even  in  that  paper  we  can  see  this  last  sad 
&ct.  The  Schools,  the  Colleges,  the  various  works  of  faith 
and  charity,  which  ought  to  cluster  around  the  Cathedral,  are 
non-existent.  Nay,  the  Bishop  is  made  a  nullity  in  his  own 
Church  by  the  Dean.  The  large  endowments  of  officers  for 
doing  specific  work  are  made  sinecures.  They  are  used  to  re- 
ward party  work  in  the  State,  or  as  matters  of  &mily  emolu- 
ment. This  system,  or  any  imitation  of  it,  we  do  not  admire. 
We  cannot  transplant  the  oak  of  a  thousand  years,  which, 
having  reached  its  ftdl  growth,  is  even  decaying. 

But  there  is  a  Cathedral  System ;  and  a  Cathedral  System 
we  have  been  advocating  all  along.  However,  it  must  grow 
fiom  its  own  roots.  The  acorn,  containing  a  small  germ  of  life, 
is  planted ;  fibres  very  minute,  thread-like  indeed,  seek  nutri- 
ment in  the  adjacent  botI.  There  is  a  gradual  spread  of  roots 
beneath  the  ground,  and  then  a  little  stem  and  a  few  feeble 
green  leaves  above  it,  until  finally,  in  the  lumoticed  lapse  of 
years,  there  stands  the  full-grown  giant  oak.  Now,  whoever 
looks  rationally  at  these  our  papers,  can  see  just  what  we 
have  wanted.  The  City  is  the  place,  the  Church  therein  is 
the  natural  Corporation,  the  Bishop  the  natural  Head  of  that 
Corporation.  His  presence  in  his  See  is  the  germ  of  life  of  the 
Cathedral  System.  Place  the  man  there,  the  See  there,  and 
the  system  begins  to  grow.  Admire,  eulogise,  spread  its  ad- 
vantages and  its  beauties  before  the  Church  ;  without  the  germ 
you  can  have  no  growth,  without  the  acorn,  no  oak. 

But  let  the  '  See'  be  taken,  which  is  the  same  word  as  '  Ca- 
thedra,' and  at  once  the  ^  See'  System,  the  Cathedral  System 
b^ns  to  shoot  forth.  First  a  Bishop's  Church  ;  we  have  no 
objection  to  call  it  a  Cathedral.  Then  the  Bishop's  Besidence ; 
we  have  an  objection  to  calling  it  Palace.    Then  comes  a  Sem- 
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inary  close  by  the  Bishop's  Church  and  the  Bishop's  house,  for 
Deacons  to  do  the  City  work  of  charity,  which  they  did  under 
his  eyes  in  days  of  old  and  do  not  do  now.  They  do  it  not, 
among  us  who  have  no  Cathedral  System,  nor  in  the  English 
Church,  or  in  the  Romish  which  hare.  Then  come  Schools 
and  Colleges,  and  a  whole  educational  system,  all  clustering 
round  that  one  fact  and  center  of  growth,  the  Bishop  in  his 
See.  And  from  the  very  nature  of  the  City,  as  we  have  seen, 
men*  and  means  are  found,  enough  for  all  the  work. 

But  we  have  been  trying  to  carry  out  a  great  many  of  these 
enterprises  of  education  of  late  years.  Yes,  so  we  have,  and 
what  has  become  of  them  ?  Of  all  the  Church  enterprises  in 
the  way  of  Church  Schools,  Colleges,  Parish  Schools,  &c.,  some 
are  dead  and  withered  and  vanished  away — some  dying — ^those 
that  are  nearest  aUve  are  very  drooping.  Planting  flowers 
without  the  root  does  not  usually  succeed  very  well. 

And  yet  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Bishops  and  Clergy,  of  great 
business  talent  and  administrative  capacity,  who  have,  under 
the  present  arrangement,  undertaken  these  enterprises  and  been, 
as  we  have  known,  half  heart-broken  by  their  failure,  should 
have  been  so  hurt  in  their  feelings,  and  so  broken  in  their  rea* 
sonable  hopes  by  a  mere  fact  of  position,  a  mere  disarrange- 
ment. 

We  hope,  however,  that  one  day  the  value  of  the  Primitive 
position  of  the  Bishop  will  be  seen,  and  its  essential  relation 
to  the  rich  and  productive  soil  of  the  City,  as  such.  We  hope 
that  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Primitive  Cathedral  System  was 
the  Church  in  its  City  as  its  Cathedra  or  seat,  with  its  Bishop 
as  its  head.  A  Corporation  constitutionally  and  harmoniously 
working  in  a  given  locus,  with  many  wheels,  great  and  small, 
towards  many  ends.  Of  this,  all  the  various  systems  in  exist- 
ence, that  have  any  life  in  them,  are  but  fragments.  Anglican 
Episcopalianism,  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  New  England  Con- 
gregationalism, each  of  them  fitigments  that  tries  to  live,  had 
its  representative  in  the  original  system,  in  the  constitutional 
coordination  of  the  Bishop,  the  Presbyters,  the  Laymen  of 
the  Primitive  See. 

Many  things  also  existed  and  lived  then  and  there,  which  we 
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now  denre  and  cannot  have,  but  in  a  rerj  partial  way^  because 
of  the  want  of  it.  The  Weekly  Eucharist  was  then.  The 
Free  Church  System  was  then.  A  well-sustained  and  holy  dis- 
cipline for  the  Cleigy  and  the  Laity  was  then  also.  Ample  and 
judiciousy  as  well  as  Christian,  and  kindly  provision  for  the 
poor  was  then  also.  Education  for  all  the  children  of  the 
Church ;  Hospitals  and  Sisters  of  Charity  and  Deaconesses  for 
the  dck  and  poor ;  Orphan  Houses  for  the  orphans  and  desti- 
tute ;  full  provision  for  all  Missionary  purposes  whatever, — all 
this  was  there.  Truly  a  grand  Cathedral  System  this  of  Prim- 
itive Christianity,  all  developing  itself  from  the  one  divinely 
constituted  and  organized  Church,  with  all  this  manifold,  glo- 
rious system  of  worship,  of  fidth,  of  love,  of  works  growing 
from  one  poor  Bishop  or  Apostie,  going,  without  means,  or 
adherents,  or  influence,  or  money,  into  such  a  hideous  den  of 
Satan  as  classic  Bome  or  classic  Corinth.  All  this  the  Church's 
system  of  growth,  and  influence,  of  men  and  women  to  work, 
fldDd  means  to  uphold  them  in  their  work,  we  are  convinced  can 
again  be  supplied  by  our  permitting  the  Church's  system  to 
spring  fitnn  the  Church's  root  ;*  the  old  system  we  are  in  pos- 
session of,  to  have  a  place  to  grow  in,  a  germ  to  start  from. 
Another  preliminary  remark,  perhaps,  may  be  made  here. 
We  have  thought  that  many  who  have  clearly  recc^nized  the 
truth  of  our  aignments  and  illustrations  in  the  previous  Arti- 
cle, as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  great  necessity  of  the  change, 
have  considered  it  as  a  more  difficult  measure  than  it  really  isj 
and  therefore  have  not  gone  into  it  as  they  would  have  gone 
into  any  otiier  measure  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
Church  more  ^dent.  We  are  the  most  Conservative  of  bodies 
and  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  so.  The  feeling  is,  'Hhat  our 
Bishops  have  been  elected  with  State  titles.  Bishops  of  Texas, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  California,  Wisconsin,  &c.  They  have 
the  whole  thing  in  their  own  hands.  From  the  natural  con- 
servative feeling,  they  will  not  give  these  tities  up.    No  mat- 

*  We  hATO  Been  it  stated  on  good  authority,  that  one  strong  reason  m  many 
mfaids  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  was  the  Infidel  French  persuasion, 
that  Chiistiani^  existed,  and  was  held  in  being,  only  by  its  State  Establishment, 
sad  that  to  separate  it  from  this  was  a  ready  means  of  oastkig  it  out  to  perish. 
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ter,  therefore,  what  moyement  is  made,  because  of  the  reto  of 
the  Upper  House  in  the  legislation  of  the  Church,  they  can 
prevent  the  change  and  will  prevent  it,  from  the  mere  conser- 
vative feeling.  Therefore  there  is  no  use  of  trying,  no  use  of 
moving.  We  can  never  get  it.  If  we  had  b^un  right  at  first 
it  would  have  been  all  welL  But  now  it  cannot  be  changed." 
Now,  besides  the  fact  that  all  Bishops  have  been  Presbyters 
first,  and  that  the  House  of  Bishops  necessarily  changes  in  the 
course  of  time,  so  that  some,  now  convinced  as  Presbyters,  may 
by  and  by  have  the  right  of  voting  as  Bishops,  we  do  think 
that  the  arguments  for  the  alteration,  if  they  are  what  we 
think  them  to  be,  will  tell  upon  our  Bight  Bev.  Fathers,  being 
brought  to  their  notice  and  confirmed  by  their  own  personal 
knowledge  of  facts.  And  the  more  so,  that  these  arguments 
are  the  very  ones  that  place  them  on  their  high  and  hon- 
orable eminence  of  dignity  and  power  over  us,  the  arguments 
for  a  real  Apostolical  Ministry,  instead  of  a  Methodist  or  Lu- 
theran Episcopate.  We  do  think,  also,  that  we,  the  Presbyters 
of  the  Church,  will  not  profit  so  much  as  they  will  by  the 
change ;  that  the  Bishops,  our  Bight  Bev.  Fathers,  and  the 
Laity,  will  be  more  immediately  aided  in  their  position  and 
efficiency  in  the  Church  than  the  Presbyters,  because  the  effect 
of  our  present  abnormal  position  is,  to  injure  them  the  most. 
And  we  think,  that  upon  consideration  our  Bight  Bev.  Fathers 
will  be  able  to  see  it,  when  they  compare  with  the  arguments 
in  these  papers  their  own  knowledge  of  facts  and  their  own 
experience.  Indeed,  within  six  weeks  after  our  first  Article 
was  published,  one  of  them  wrote  to  the  Church  Journal  his 
highest  approbation  of  it.  And  another,  in  a  private  letter  to 
the  writer  said,  ''  your  experience  as  a  Presbyter  on  this  mat- 
ter agrees  entirely  with  mine  as  a  Bishop.''  We  have,  there- 
fore, none  of  the  feelings  above  alluded  to,  that  ^  the  thing 
cannot  be  done,'  that '  there  is  no  use  of  trying.'  We  believe 
that  it  needs  only  to  be  brought  thoroughly  and  distinctly  be- 
fore the  Church,  and  that  its  truth  and  its  necessity  are  so 
great,  that  all  orders  will  and  must  see  that  it  is  a  measure  for 
the  good  of  all ;  and  that  all  will,  eventually,  unite  upon  it. 
It  takes  time  to  do  every  thing  and  any  thing — time  for  a 
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knowledge  of  the  reqtiiBite  measure  to  be  given  and  to  spr^Eui — 
time  for  diflcussion^  for  consideration,  for  conviction,  and  then, 
time  for  action.  And  this  measure  of  the  See  Bishoprick,  first 
started,  and  advocated  in  this  Review,  in  the  fall  of  1857,  has 
gone  as  far  as  we  expected  it  would  have  gone  by  this  time, — 
or  farther.  In  the  October  Number  of  that  year,  we  brought 
it  before  our  readers,  a  body  of  the  most  intelligent,  most  in- 
fluential and  most  conservative,  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the 
Church  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Union ;  and  from  them 
we  have  met  approval  and  appreciation.  The  Article,  in  its 
principles,  was  read  and  acceded  to  by  our  subscribers,  as  far 
as  we  could  judge,  very  generally,  indeed,  almost  universally ; 
but  with  them  the  question  has  been, '  how  can  it  be  brought 
about  ?'    This  is  the  question  we  calculate  now  to  answer. 

Now  the  measure,  having  gone  so  far,  our  readers  will  be 
g^  to  find  that  it  has  gone  farther.  In  the  Journal  of 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Church  for  1859,  held  at  Bich- 
mond,  Va,  will  be  found  on  page  120,  this  record. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Evans  presented  a  proposed  Canon  ^  Of  (the  title 
of)  Bishopricks  in  the  case  of  the  division  of  Dioceses' — and 
<Hi  his  motion,  it  was  laid  over  to  the  next  General  Convention 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Journal.  (See  page  376.) 

On  page  376,  in  the  Appendix  M,  occurs  the  Canon. 

Canon  of  the  title  of  Bishopricks,  in  case  of  the  division  of 
Dioceses,  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Evans.'* — ^Whereas,  our  ven- 
erable Mother,  the  Church  of  England,  has  always  professed 
the  highest  respect  for  the  Doctrines^  Discipline,  and  Practice 
of  the  Primitive  Church  of  the  first  four  centuries,  as  also  this 
Church  has  done.  Whereas,  also,  through  that  whole  Church 
in  the  earliest  ages,  as  well  as  our  Mother  Church,  and  indeed 
all  Churches  of  Apostolical  descent  over  the  whole  world,  at 
the  present  time,  the  usage  has  prevailed  and  does  prevail,  (with 
some  small  exceptions,)  that  Bishopricks  should  take  their 
titles  from  '  Cities,'  not  countries,  as  '  of  Jerusalem,  not  '  of 
Palestine,'  *  of  Ephesus,'  not  *  of  Ionia,' '  of  Canterbury,'  not 
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f  Of  oourae,  our  readers  will  understand,  that  the  bringing  forward  of  this  Canon 
by  no  means  pledges  the  distinguished  Canonist  to  advocacy,  or  even  to  approval 
So  moeb,  Sn  Justioe  to  him  ia  due,  from  the  fact  of  hia-name  oocuning  In  connection 
with  the  Canon. 
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^  of  Kent :'  and,  Whereiu,  this  Churdi  unwittingly  adopted  a 
different  cuBtom  at  its  fust  reception  of  the  Episcopacy ;  in 
order  to  correct  this  anomaly  and  to  bring  ns  back  to  the  nni- 
Tersal  usage,  this  Church,  in  GtonenJ  Conv^ition  assembled, 
enacts — ^That,  in  case  of  all  division  of  Dioceses  from  this 
time  henceforth,  the.Bishoprioks  into  which  they  are  divided 
shall  be  called,  each  of  them,  by  the  title  of  the  largest  City 
within  its  limits/' 

Our  readers  will  see  that  this  is  really  the  question  of  See 
Bishopricks,  and  that  it  has  thus  been  brought  in  a  prepara- 
tory way  before  the  highest  legislation  of  the  Church.  They 
can  see  also  in  it  the  way  and  means  whereby,  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally, the  changes  may  be  brought  about.  In  the  Canon 
itself  the  principle  is  asserted,  the  facts  that  support  it  allied, 
and  it  is  enacted  as  a  remedy  for  the  present  anomalous  state 
of  the  Episcopate.  And,  upon  looking  at  the  future  and  con- 
tinuous action  of  such  a  Canon,  and  considering  the  progress 
of  the  Church  to  be  such  as  it  has  been  of  late,  then  no  doubt 
the  Church,  by  its  means,  must  be  finally  brought  back  com- 
pletely and  entirely  to  the  Primitive  Episcopate. 

We  admit  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  that  the  Canon 
should  ultimately  pass  in  this  form  without  any  preamble. 

^^  Canon  of  the  Title  of  Bishopricks  in  case  of  the  division 
of  Dioceses." 

^^  In  case  of  the  division  of  any  Diocese,  each  of  ihe  Dio- 
ceses which  result  from  division  shall  be  called  by  the  title  of 
the  largest  City  within  its  limits.'' 

But  in  the  case  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle,  new 
we  mean  in  the  legislation  of  this  Church,  it  is  just  as  well 
that  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  enactment  should  be  stated, 
so  that  the  reader  may  have  before  him  the  whole  idea,  brought 
forth  in  all  its  relations  distinctly,  and  that  also  he  may  see  by 
what  provisions  possible  objections  and  obstacles  may  be 
avoided,  and  the  measure  be  made  to  inosculate  with  the  pre- 
vious body  of  legislation.  For  these  reasons  we  lay  before  our 
readers  a  Canon,  partly  the  same  with  that  printed  upon  the 
General  Convention  Journal,  and  moreover  looking  to  our  pro- 
viding for  these  adaptations.    It  is  as  easy  to  meet  objections 
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and  to  show  how  they  may  be  obviated  in  this  fonn^  as  in  that 
of  discussion,  and  besides,  it  keeps  the  whole  subject  well  to- 
gether, although  we  must  say,  that,  in  the  second  shape  given, 
the  principle  would  be  quite  as  efficient. 

''  Canon— of  the  Title  of  Bishopricks  in  case  of  the  division 
of  Dioceses. 

**  Whereas,  our  venerable  Mother,  the  Church  of  England, 
has  bIwajb  professed  the  highest  respect  for  the  Doctrine,  Dis- 
cipline and  Practice  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  the  first  four 
Centuries,  as  also  this  Church  has  done : 

"  Whereas,  alsOj  through  that  whole  Church,  in  the  earliest 
ages,  as  through  our  Mother  Church,  and  indeed  all  Churches 
of  Apostolic  descent  at  the  present  time,  the  usage  has  pre- 
vailed and  does  now  prevail,  (with  some  small  exceptions,)  that 
Bishopricks  should  take  their  titles  from  ^  Cities,'  not '  coun- 
tries,' as  ^  of  Jerusalem,'  not  ^  of  Palestine,' '  of  Ephesus,'  not 
*  of  Ionia,'  '  of  Canterbury,'  not '  of  Kent : 

''And,  Whereas,  this  Church  has  unwittingly  adopted  a  differ- 
ent custom  at  the  first  reception  of  the  Episcopacy, — therefore, 
in  order  to  correct  this  anomaly,  and  bring  us  back  to  the  imi- 
versal  usage,  this  Church,  in  General  Convention,  enacts  : 

"  Sbc.  1.  That,  in  case  of  all  division  of  Dioceses,  from  this 
time  henceforth,  the  Bishopricks  into  which  they  are  divided 
shall  be  called,  each  of  them,  by  the  title  of  the  largest  City 
within  its  limits. 

''  Sec.  2.  This  City  shall  be  entitled.  Ecclesiastically,  the 
Bishop's  ''  See"  of  that  Diocese. 

"Sec.  3.  The  full  title  thus  shall  be  'Bishop,'  or  Bishoprick 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  (City 
named)  in  (State  named.) 

"  Sec.  4.  But  whereas  the  present  titles  have  in  them  a  cer- 
tain Ecclesiastical  value,  these  need  not  be  changed  in  any  way 
until  division  has  taken  place.  Yet,  this  shall  be  no.  impedi 
ment  to  the  Bishop  and  Convention  assuming  and  settling  the 
largest  City  as  a  See.  '  Bishop  of  Virginia,'  for  instance ; 
'  see  Bichmond.' 

"  Sec.  5.  And,  before  the  General  Convention^  the  name  of 
the  State  shall  be  mentioned  in  this  way.    If  there  be  only 
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one  Bishop,  he  shall  he  cited  in  the  way  above  mentioned,  in 
the  last  section.  If  more  than  one,  they  shall  be  cited  and 
enumerated  in  this  way,  '  the  Bishops  of,  (name  State,)  enume- 
rating them  as  ^  Bishop  of,',  (name  City,)  ^  Bishop  of,'  (name 
City,)  until  the  list  is  exhausted. 

'^  Sec.  6.  And,  as  this  Canon  concerns  only  the  Titles  of  Dio- 
ceses, it  shall  not  be  taken  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  or  con- 
trol the  principles  upon  which  the  Church  authorizes  and  em- 
powers the  division  of  the  present  existing  Dioceses.  These 
shall  be  settled  by  the  provision  made  for  them  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  Canons  of  the  Church." 

Upon  looking  over  these  provisions,  it  will  be  seen,  that  there 
is  very  little  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  change.  Naturally 
and  easily,  one  system  can  be  made  to  glide  into  the  other. 
The  present  Bishops  need  not  resign  their  titles  and  take  oth- 
ers. Under  the  present  arrangement,  they  are  the  Bishops  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New  York.  Let  a  division  take  place 
in  any  of  these  States,  and  the  '  Bishops  of  Ohio'  will  stand 
upon  the  Journal  as  a  general  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Cincin- 
nati, the  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  &c.  The  Bishops  of  New  York, 
for  those  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  &c.  The  Bishops 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  those  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  &c. 
So  that  the  present  titles  in  the  General  Convention  need  not 
in  any  way  be  disturbed.  The  only  anonudy  being,  some  of  the 
present  Bishops  may  take  a  See,  and  others  may  refuse  to  do 
;so ;  a  case  which  is  very  tolerable,  and  after  all,  must  come  to 
-'an  end  sooner  or  later. 

Another  remark  we  would  make  is  this.  There  is  nothing 
.In  our  Constitution  and  Canons,  with  which  this  interferes. 
The  thing  then  can  be  done  without  any  difficulty,  in  any  way. 
There  is  therefore  absolutely  no  obstacle  to  the  measure  being 
at  once  taken  up  and  carried  through.  The  titles  of  the  pres- 
ent Bishops,  it  is  seen,  are  actually  no  inconvenience. 

Another  remark  we  would  make,  of  considerable  importance. 
There  is  no  impediment  in  any  way  to  the  same  movement  in 
any  one  of  our  State  Conventions.  The  Diocese  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  of  Texas,  or  of  Wisconsin,  may  pass  a  Canon  to  that 
effect.    Or  any  Diocese  may  make  it  a  part,  legally,  of  its  Con- 
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stitntioii,  ''  that,  should  a  division  of  that  Diocese  at  any  time 
take  place,  the  Dioceses  that  result  from  the  division  shall  take 
their  title  from  the  largest  City  existing  in  each  of  them ;" 
and  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  (Constitution  or  Canons  of 
the  General  Church  to  impede  such  action.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  preferable  for  the  General  Convention  to  enact  the 
principle,  but  the  State  Conventions  have,  clearly  and  plainly, 
the  power  of  doing  it ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  legal  or  Con- 
stitutional impediment  to  their  doing  so,  within  their  own  lim- 
its. And  it  is  well  that  the  advocates  of  any  given  measure 
should  know,  that  there  are  several  ways  by  which  the  work 
can  be  effected. 

Now,  having  discussed  the  subject  to  the  full,  having  shown 
its  desirableness,  and  next  its  felwibility,  we  proceed  to  sum  up 
the  whole  as  it  is  before  our  mind. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  existence  as  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  This,  in  Europe,  owing  to  the  alliance  of  Church 
and  State,  has  been  confused,  entangled,  disturbed,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  men  have  not  known  whether  to  give  their  affiance 
in  a  Church  without  a  Beligion,  or  a  Beligion  without  a 
Church  ;  to  Rome,  or  to  Dissent.^  The  Church  in  Western 
Europe,  with  one  exception,  the  Anglican  Church,  from  which 
we  are  descended,  is  corrupt,  divorced  from  the  Written  Word 
of  God,  careless  of  morality,  the  supporter  of  Despotism,  the 
hater  of  Freedom,  of  Constitutional  liberty,  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Again,  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  the  two  forms  of  the 
Continental  Beform,  having  the  Bible  in  their  hand,  have,  con- 
sidering them  as  establishments,  no  Church  ;  they  have  no  tra- 
dition, no  Creeds,  no  Doctrine.  The  English  nation,  alone  of 
State  Establishments,  retains  both  a  Church  and  a  Beligion. 

Here  then,  in  this  New  World,  we  have,  by  the  Providence 
of  God,  the  representatives  of  all  these.  Look  abroad  over  the 
sects  and  you  see  Beligion  without  a  Church.  You  see  the  in- 
dividual man,  in  very  many  cases,  with  intense  earnestness  of 
purpose,  real  internal  faith,  real  zeal,  but  no  objective  Creed, 
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no  authoritative  training,  no  outward  society  propagated  from 
the  Apostles'  times,  to  anchor  by.  He  should  have  been  taught 
from  childhood  to  revere  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creed.  His 
mind,  as  it  expanded,  should  have  run  out  into  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  that  Catholic,  all-embracing  faith,  and  felt  how 
widely  it  reached  out,  both  into  the  external  world  of  Society, 
and  inwardly,  into  all  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  being  of 
man.  But,  instead  of  that  great  and  ever-expanding  knowl- 
edge, that  deep  arraying  of  himself,  according  to  a  rule  so 
wide,  that  simplicity  of  faith,  that  is  at  once  so  lofty  and  so 
true,  his  rule  has  been  this, — ^^  Look  inwardly  and  see  how  you 
feel, — ^what  your  emotions  are,  how  your  heart, — that  uncer- 
tain, vain,  deceitful,  wavering  heart — ^is  toward  God."  In- 
stead of  the  anchor  passing  downward  from  the  ship,  through 
the  tossing  waves,  and  biting  into  the  solid  globe  itself,  it  is  to 
take  its  hold  inside  the  ship,  with  nothing  outward  to  hold  on 
by.  Hence  all  this  Beligion,  without  a  Church,  is  floating,  at 
sea,  uncertain  ;  where  it  is  to  drift  to  no  man  knows. 

Again :  we  are  here,  the  representatives  in  this  New  World 
of  that  old  Anglican  Church,  which  retained  the  Church  in  its 
Apostolic  entireness,  which  opened  the  Bible  to  the  English- 
speaking  races,  and  gave  the  word  of  Holy  Writ,  to  speak  to 
man  in  a  language  as  grand  as  that  which  the  old  Hebrew 
prophets  spake  in, — that  dear  old  National  State  Church, 
which  felt  the  faults  of  the  Continental  Beform  and  avoided 
them,  and  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  Bome,  and  avoided 
them  also,  and  retained  the  diverse  and  opposite  goods  that 
both  had  kept. 

And  nobly  did  our  first  great  standard-bearer  express  that 
great  fact,  when  he  raised  the  banner,  inscribed,  '^  Evangelical 
Truth  and  Apostolic  Order."  Every  doctrine  concerning  the 
Atonement  and  Sacrifice  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  every  doctrine  aa 
to  the  depravation  and  inability  of  man's  nature,  and  his  need  of 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  every  doctrine  concerning  the  Jus- 
tification of  man  by  no  merits  of  his  own,  but  by  a  living  in- 
ternal faith  in  our  Lord  ;  all  these  doctrines,  which  Bome  had 
made  null  without  denying,  and  which  Luther  and  Calvin  and 
the  Puritans  had  exaggerated  and  caricatured,  are  with  us,  in 
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their  sober,  Scriptural  shape,  as  they  were  witb  our  Mother 
Church  of  England.  They  exist  with  us,  as  with  her,  in  a 
moderate,  constitutional,  proportionate  way,  written  in  our 
Prayer  Books,  taught  by  our  Clergy,  prayed,  day  after  day,  by 
our  people. 

Again  :  with  us,  there  is  the  doctrine  and  the  fact  of  the 
Church ;  no  abstraction,  no  mere  idea,  no  nonentity,  as  Cal- 
Tinists  and  Methodists  imagine,  but  the  doctrine  and  the  fact 
of  a  true,  living,  and  visible  Society,  propagated  from  age  to 
age  by  the  Apostolic  Ministry.  Its  divinely  commissioned 
Ministry,  its  supernatural  blessings,  its  Sacraments,  which  are 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  inward  and  spiritual  graces,  its 
glorious  destiny,  its  claims  for  universal  acceptance  ;  all  these, 
exaggerated  and  perverted  as  they  were  by  Bome,  scorned  and 
rejected  by  the  Continental  Beformers,  we  have  and  hold  ;  and 
we  hold  them  sincerely,  as  perfectly  and  entirely  consistent  and 
ooordinate  with  the  other  class,  the  Evangelic  Doctrines  cast 
away  by  Bome.  We  retain  these  last,  along  with  the  Apos- 
tolic Order  and  the  Apostolic  Faith,  rejected  by  the  Continen- 
tal Beform,  and  its  representatives  in  the  United  States. 

Those  representatives  are  here,  in  the  shape  of  all  the  mul- 
tiform Calvinistic  and  Arminian  Sects.  We  are  here,  also, 
with  our  Apostolic  Order  and  Evangelical  Truth. 

Aiud  Bome  is  here  also,  with  that  man-made  organization  of 
hers,  which  seemed  to  the  English  Pamphleteer  ^^  the  perfection* 
of  Human  wisdom,"  the  perfection,  we  call  it,  of  human  craft- 
iness.    But  still  she  is  here,  with  that  man-made  machinery, 
for  working  upon  the  world,  which  she  has  found  so  cfiBcient  in 
Euroi)e,  her  Jesuits,  her  Confessional,  her  Celibate  Cleigy, 
her  constant  interference  with,  and  bargain  and  sale  in  poli- 
tics,— ^her  great  drag-net,  cast  forth  for  power,  for  gold,  and  for 
the  inheritance  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  weak  and  devo- 
tional men  and  women. 

Again,  we  know,  that,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Almighty, 
our  first  Statesmen  took,  not  of  their  own  will,  but  by  the 
Providence  of  God^  the  right  position  as  to  the  Church  and 
the  State.  They  left  the  individual  man  perfectly  free  before 
the  Law,  as  to  his  Beligion  and  its  support.    They  abolished 
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all  State  Establishments.  Before  the  law,  then,  every  Church 
is  free  to  propagate  its  doctrines,  every  Sect,  every  opinion. 
The  Mufti  of  Constantinople  has  a  perfect  right  to  send  in 
Mohammedan  Missionaries  to  Boston,  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Thi- 
bet to  Concord,  in  the  same  State,  the  Brahmins  of  Hindustan, 
the  Schaman  of  North  Asia.  Even  the  Fetish  Priest  of  Af- 
rica can  preach  Mumbo  Jumbo  here,  if  he  wishes,  and  have 
perfect  and  entire  freedom  in  so  doing.  The  road,  then,  is 
open,  legally,  to  Bome,  the  Anti-Christian  and  Idolatrous  cor- 
ruption of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  It  is  open  to  us,  the 
so-called  Protestant  Episcopal,  or  really  American  Catholic 
Chuxch,  to  convert  the  world  that  is  here. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  mass  of  Sects,  without  a  Church, 
without  a  Faith,  without  any  mutual  harmony  or  cohesion, 
can  remain  so  as  to  be  forever  as  they  are.  We  do  not  believe 
it, — ^neither  does  the  Church  of  Bome, — ^neither,  in  a  measure, 
do  they  themselves.  They  may  wander  to  and  fro,  they  may 
now  argue  that  the  present  is  the  normal  and  natural  state  of 
Christianity ;  now  lament  over  their  failures  in  doctrine,  their 
want  of  union,  their  want  of  success.  Again ;  they  may  exult 
over  some  little  relative  progress,  the  conversion  of  five  sinners, 
while  five  thousand  professors  ^re  sliding  into  Pantheism  ;  or 
the  union  of  twenty  antagonist  Clergymen  for  a  day  or  two  in 
a  year.  They  may  totter  to  and  fro  in  this  way,  and  not  clearly 
know  what  the  result  is  to  be. 

But  we  know  it, — ^we  and  Bome.  This  it  is — a  disintegra- 
tion of  all  their  Sects,  their  organissations,  their  doctrines, 
their  practices  into  sheer  and  total  individualism.  Thdr  solid 
rock  agglutination,  being  dissolved,  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  mass 
of  shifting  grains  of  sand.  Hence  we  know,  as  does  Bome, 
that  here  there  will  be,  first,  an  universal  infidelity,  or  indiffer- 
entism,  and  then  an  universal  Church,  an  universal  Beligion. 
We  know  this,  both  of  us.  The  result  is  to  be,  finally,  an 
American  CaihoUc  Church,  or  an  American  Boman  Catholic 
Church ;  an  universal  Church  on  our  principles,  or  those  of 
Bome. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  only  future  for  Beligion 
in  this  Bepublic  is  this.    The  same  principles,  which  in  and 
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from  the  era  of  Hildebrand^  (^(^79,)  got  possession  of  the 
Latin  Church  in  Europe,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  corrupt 
tion  of  morals,  and  perversion  of  doctrine  to  the  European  na- 
tions, and  then  of  internal  strife,  desolation,  slaughter,  massa- 
cre, and  finally,  of  iron-hoofed,  irremovable  despotism ;  these 
principles,  in  the  shape  of  Ultramontane  Bomanism,  are  to  get 
the  universal  control  of  this  country,  with  the  same  results,  or 
else  we,  the  American  Catholic  Church,  are  to  lift  ourselves  up 
to  the  grandeur  of  our  Mission,  and  to  know,  that  being  the 
Church  of  God,  while  Bomanism,  here  as  everywhere,  is  a 
schism  and  a  corruption,  we  are  to  cast  away  all  sect  feeling, 
all  of  this  little,  paltry  meanness,  which  sees  ourselves  as  mere* 
ly  the  greatest  of  the  Protestant  denominations ;  and  to  see, 
that  we  are  to  expand  and  be  the  Church,  One,  Holy,  Cath- 
olic and  Apostolic,  over  this  great  land ;  if  we  can  only  open 
our  eyes  to  see,  our  hearts  and  hands  to  pursue  the  course 
which  God  has  placed  open  before  us. 

The  practical  conclusion,  then,  of  this  paper,  for  the  Bish- 
ops, the  Clergy,  the  Laity  of  the  Church,  is  this.  Here  are 
two  Churches,  each  with  an  Apostolic  Ministry,  in  competi- 
tion for  this  Nation.  The  one,  corrupt  in  doctrine,  in  practice, 
in  discipline ;  the  other,  pure  in  all  these,  with  the  Bible  in 
her  hand  and  the  Truth,  as  it  is  Jesus  Christ,  clearly  preached. 
We,  the  last,  acknowledge  the  Orders,  and  the  Sacraments  of 
the  first.  Now,  through  thoughtlessness  or  carelessness,  we 
have  placed  our  true  descended  and  valid  Episcopacy,  in  a  sit- 
uation which  impedes  our  progress,  causes  trouble  and  confu- 
sion, is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all.  Bishops,  Clergy,  and 
Laity,  hindering  our  action  and  the  development  of  our  work 
in  this  land.  The  advantage  of  the  See  Bishoprick  we  have 
seen  in  all  these  ways.  Now,  for  those  that  love  the  Church 
and  desire  its  progress  and  further  growth,  until  the  vine  taken 
out  of  Egypt,  and  planted  here,  cover  the  whole  land ;  for  those, 
too,  that  see  the  evils  of  the  Boman  system,  the  great  matter 
to  be  considered  is  this. — Of  all  these  advantages  we  have  de- 
prived ourselves.  All  of  them  are  we  content  that  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  should  possess,  until,  by  long  possession,  by 
use,  by  habit,  by  custom,  by  that  easy  acquiescence  in  estab- 
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lished  facts,  which  helong  to  thd  human  Constitution,  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Church,  with  its  Bishops  in  every  City  of  the 
land,  small  and  great,  using  skilfully  and  persistently  all  these 
advantages,  which  we  could  so  easily  enjoy  and  do  so  slackly 
surrender,  shall  be  accounted,  and  finally  come  to  be  the  Church 
in  this  land  ?  To  that  result,  unquestionably,  our  position,  as 
having  Bishops  Territorial,  and  their  position  as  having  '  See 
Bishopricks,'  tends,  and  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  if  un- 
changed, arrive. 

Whereas,  the  restoration  of  the  See  Bishoprick  places  us  at 
once  in  our  true  position  in  reference  to  this  land  ;  and  to  that 
false  Church  here  existing  schismatically,  it  says,  '  the  Holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church'  is  not  the  Boman.  We,  with 
the  Creeds,  the  Bible,  the  Sacraments,  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  we  are  the  Church  of  Christ.  *  In  this  city,' 
it  says,  'the  Bishop,  who  is  Boman,  the  Church,  which  is  Bo- 
man, is  not  the  Catholic  Bishop  and  Church,  but  the  Bishop, 
the  Clergy  and  the  Laity,  who  are  American  at  once  and  Cath- 
olic/ 

There  is  no  doubt,  to  our  mind,  that  the  ^  See'  position  of 
our  Bishops  is  the  only  one  which  can  give  fair  play  and  a 
distinct  status  to  our  Church,  as  the  sole  efficient  antagonist  of 
Bome  in  this  land.  The  only  position  it  is,  which  can  bring 
before  the  minds  of  the  masses,  practically  and  clearly,  the 
question  of  the  Church,  as  it  is,  between  the  pure  Church  and 
the  corrupt  one.  We  have  fought  in  behalf  of  the  idea,  and 
the  fact  of  the  Episcopate  and  the  Apostolic  Succession,  now 
for  seventy-five  years  against  inorganized  dissent.  Now  comes 
the  greater  struggle  against  a  Church  having  both  these,  and . 
yet  corrupt,  in  all  things  wherein  the  true  gold  can  be  debased 
with  alloy.  We  see  no  way  whereby  to  all  the  people  of  this 
land  the  differences  may  be  shown,  except  that  in  every  City  of 
our  land,  wherein  the  iJien  Bishop  has  intruded,  and  the  alien 
Church,  with  its  mediaeval  corruptions  of  faith  and  practice 
and  tradition,  the  American  Bishop  should  stand  up  him- 
self, his  Clergy  and  his  Laity,  showing  to  the  eyes  of  all  men 
the  pure  gold  where  the  others  display  only  a  metal  debased 
and  alloyed. 
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We  have  now  brought  this  subject  to  a  conclusion.  We  do 
not  say  we  have  said  all  upon  it  that  could  be  said,  but  we  do 
saj  that  when  the  subject,  as  we  have  discussed  it,  from  our 
own  knowledge  of  the  Church  in  this  land  and  of  Piimitive 
Antiquity,  has  been  brought  before  the  minds  of  the  Bishops, 
the  Clergy  and  the  Laity  of  the  Church,  then,  from  their  own 
experience,  each  and  all  must  and  will  say,  '^  the  arrangement  by 
which  our  Bishops  took  their  titles  from  States  was  a  mistake, 
that  impedes  the  work  of  us  all,  and  the  progress  of  the  Church, 
and  that  which  entitles  the  Bishop  from  the  City  and  places 
him  therein  as  his  ^  See,"  is  the  universal,  the  Primitive  way ; 
that,  which  being  once  established,  opens  the  way  to  peace,  to 
healthy  growth,  and  to  world-wide  progress.''  And  we  believe, 
that  this,  being  manifested  as  easily  attainable,  as  we  have 
shown  it  in  this  second  Article  to  be,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  establishing  the  ^  See  Bishoprick,'  even  in  the  minds  of  the 
feeblest,  and  most  timorous,  and  apprehensive.  For  a  change 
beneficial  to  all, — Bishops,  Clergy  and  Laity, — ^injurious  to 
none,  infringing  on  no  rights,  but  bringing  all  to  constitutional 
perfection,  completely  agreeing  with  our  principles,  and  fur- 
nishing the  universal  prevalence  of  our  system,  this  cannot  but 
be  brought  about,  ultimately,  by  the  agreement  of  us  all. 
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AnT.  II.— HYMNS  PfiOM  COMPILERS'  HANDS. 

Hymns  for  Church  and  HomCy  compiled  by  Members  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  as  a  contribution  to  any  addi- 
tions that  may  be  made  to  the  Hymns  now  attached  to  the 
Prayer  Book.    Philadelphia  :  1861.     18mo.  pp.  376. 

All  verse  ought  to  be  poetry,  (or  very  neariy,)  or  ebe  it 
ought  to  lose  its  ornamental  distinctions  of  a  marshalled  front 
and  commanding  capitals  and  music  in  its  rear :  it  ought  to 
be  disbanded  and  discharged  into  promiscuous  prose,  or  dis- 
persed to  the  dictionaries.  This  is  strict  wisdom.  Yet,  in  safe 
times,  when  literature  is  in  no  danger  of  being  overrun,  we  do 
not  deal  so  strictly ;  and  there  is  many  a  set  of  verses  read  and 
read  again,  printed  and  re-printed,  which,  though  it  has  never 
got  the  unhappy  stigma  of  popularity  in  some  American  school- 
series,  yet,  to  the  eye  of  practised  criticism,  or,  still  better,  to 
the  quick,  fine  taste,  is  very  poor  stuff ;  and  there  are  producers 
of  such  stuff,  who  avail  themselves,  deliberately,  of  the  delibe- 
rate sea  and  snow  and  liberty,  which  Homer,  Hesiod,  Horace^ 
and  some  others,  used  to  better  purpose,  and  who  are  indulged 
in  thus  wasting  time  and  words.  Nay,  there  are  prosy  pieces 
by  true  poets,  of  which  their  writers  never  thought  anything 
better,  than  that  they  would  make  a  sort  of  packing  for  their 
better  things,  and  be  passed  over  by  the  worthiest  readers  with 
a  short,  indulgent  conunent,  which  presently  are  set  in  the  chief 
places  in  some  literary  journals,  with  the  certificate  of  the  ed- 
itor, that  none  but  one  author  could  have  written  them.  Pe- 
gasus has  his  four  legs,  as  well  as  his  two  wings,  and  when, 
half-fed  and  not  inclined  to  fly,  he  wanders,  munching,  in  a  doze, 
or  is  pitted  in  a  scrub-race,  he,  at  least,  gives  many  an  honest 
fellow  a  chance  to  feel  of  him  and  pat  him,  that  would  never 
make  him  out  if  he  were  always  in  the  upper  air. 

In  common  times,  then,  let  it  be  so. 

Now  Hymns  are  verse,  and  ought  to  be  poetry.     Indeed  they 
ought  to  be  the  highest  poetry  that  men  have,  for  reasons  that 
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we  need  not  give ;  and  yet  there  is  a  settled  feeling,  that  they 
are  snch  poor  things,  that  we  must  take  down  all  our  bars  of 
ciiticism  when  they  are  standing  there,  and  help  them  through. 
False  rhymes,  false  quantity,  false  grammar,  false  figures,  and 
&lse  taste  of  every  sort,  we  ar6  to  pass,  as  surely  as  certain 
fiilse  things  about  the  persons  of  our  women.  In  the  school- 
series  before  mentioned,  and  in  the  literary  journals,  and  there 
only,  almost,  will  you  find  such  gatherings-together  of  verses 
as  in  the  Hymn-books.  Anything  seems  to  be  thought  good 
enough  by  the  compilers,  if  it  have,  once  before,  got  bound  be- 
tween two  leathern  covers.  It  is  most  wonderful,  for  the  com- 
pilers haye,  for  the  most  part,  been  committee-men,  appointed 
for  their  supposed  poetic  taste  and  known  education ;  and 
though  the  supposed  poetic  taste  is  not  to  be  much  accounted 
of,  yet  the  known  education  was  a  reasonable  guarantee,  be- 
fore trial.  The  wonder  is  to  be  explained  only  by  our  estab- 
lished axiom,  that  before  Hymns  all  bars  are  taken  down. 

It  is  the  fact  also,  that,  unless  this  is  done,  there  is  but  a 
thin  book  ;  and  the  compilers  have  but  come  to  the  melancholy 
resource  of  lecturers  and  other  audience- wanting  people,  against 
their  better  pride,  in  giving  out  free  tickets,  freely.  The  outer- 
most fact  we  will  not  count  a  greater  wonder  than  the  fact,  that 
m^  not  only  bravely  trifle  with  the  time  of  fellow-men,  and  with 
their  language,  but  choose  to  send  up  to  the  ear  of  the  Great 
Author  of  all  might  and  thought  and  harmony,  such  Hymns 
as  have  been  printed,  sung,  and  set  to  music.  Perhaps  the 
wonder,  here,  is  not  so  great :  indeed,  we  will  allow  that  it  is 
not ;  because  a  poetic  sense  is  rare,  and  only  not  so  rare  as  the 
troe  fire  and  power  of  poetry.  StiU,  while  we  bring  ourselves 
to  pardon  the  misdoings  and  mistakes  of  writers,  which  would 
be  harmless,  if  not  taken  up  by  others,  we  cannot  think  that 
the  compilers  should  be  let  off  easily.  They  earn  a  place  of 
influence  over  the  taste  and  devotion  of  multitudes, — ^perhaps 
of  generations, — at  a  very  cheap  rate,  always,  and  quite  too 
cheaply,  when  they  have  not  used  taste  and  judgment  and  con- 
science— ^inlxNm  or  learned  or  borrowed,  and  the  best  that  could 
be  had — in  their  opportunity.  Allowances  may  be  made  for 
them,  in  fairness,— «11  men  must  make  allowances  for  all  other 
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men^ — but  l^ere  are  rules  by  which  they  ought  to  go,  and 
bounds  beyond  which  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed :  the  certi 
denique  fines  of  common  right  applied  to  Hymns.  These  rules 
are  easy  to  be  learned :  the  limits  easy  to  be  seen  and  kept  in 
sight ;  and  both  ought  to  be  insisted  on,  for  the  good  of  litera- 
tuie,  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  worship  of  God. 

In  the  first  place,  Hymns,  more  than  all  other  verse,  ought 
to  be  poetry :  this  is  the  law  of  abstract  truth  about  them. 
The  simplest,  purest  spirit,  the  highest  and  clearest  thought, 
the  most  undoubted  truth,  the  warmest  love,  the  finest  taste, 
the  best  and  noblest  language,  ought  all  to  go  to  the  making 
of  them,  for  God's  sake ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  men,  they  ought 
to  be  instinct  with  melody  that  blends  with  music  and  is  blend- 
ed with,  by  music,  so  that  there  comes  another  life  and  beauty 
to  what  already  had  a  life  and  beauty  of  its  own. 

Now  we  have  said,  already,  more  than  once,  what,  without 
our  saying  it,  was  ten  times  true,  that  most  Hymns  are  not 
poetry,  nor  good  verse.  With  a  book  of  Hymns  in  hand,  all 
men  of  taste  and  judgment  lay  by  their  taste  and  judgment 
before  they  turn  a  leaf ;  because  devout  men,  after  the  time  of 
David,  have  for  the  most  part  had  and  freely  exercised  the 
privilege  of  writing  without  inspiration.  Shall  we,  then,  keep 
up  our  rule  and  hope  to  bring  up  to  it  Hymn-making,— -and 
Hymn-taking,  too  ?  The  chasm  is  monstrous  and  appalling, 
and  long  habit  has  established  it  in  men's  minds  as  impassable ; 
but,  more  than  this — there  is  good  reason  why  we  should  not 
absolutely  enforce  as  without  exception  the  nde,  that  Hymns, 
which  are  to  be  sung  by  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  should 
be  made  up  of  the  best  spirit,  the  best  thought,  the  best  doc- 
trine, the  best  love,  the  best  taste  and  the  best  language,  all 
together.  There  are  too  many  men  with  honest  hearts,  and 
with  most  melodious  voices  coming  out  of  them,  and  yet  with 
ill-famished  heads  just  kept  in  balance  over  them, — and  de- 
vout ignorant  men  and  devout  stupid  men  must  sing ;  and 
Hymns  must  be  provided  for  their  singing. 

It  is  true  that  a  heart  can  often  relieve  itself,  and  can  often 
comfort  itself  with  mere  sound  of  the  mouth,  without  sense  ; 
and  by  the  same  means,  very  likely,  a  pious  and  godly  state 
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may  be  eBtabliahed :  we  have  known  the  deep  bass  voice  of  a 
stmdy  striker  upon  the  anvil  leap  suddenly  into  the  circle  in 
wbkSti  a  few  trebles  and  a  tenor  or  two  were,  in  a  staid  way, 
holding  up  the  tone  like  a  rope,  and,  in  turn  jumping  over  and 
numing  under,  and  snatching  it  up  somewhere,  in  the  middle  or 
by  the  end,  go  off  gamboling  with  it,  heartily,  but  without  in* 
teUigent  articulation.  .  <' A>-&o-iQ-io-fto-&o^'— was  the  only 
langoage  which  it  took,  and  yet  that  bass  voice  was  the  utter^ 
snce  of  a  asealous  and  apparently  devout  heart.  Still  the  igno- 
rant  and  stupid  (this  man  was  a  quick-witted  one  and  not  very 
ignorant)  must  have  their  worded  Hymnsy.such  as  they  can  un« 
dsrstand  and  appreciate,  and  they  will  sing,  ipvith  these,  much 
more  to.  tiieir  own  comfort,  of  course,  than  they  can  do  either 
inarticulately,  or  in  the  words  of  Hymns  too  high  £Gr  them. 

Is  it  necessary,  then,  or  is  it  proper,  to  have  Hymns  espe- 
enUy  fitted  for  the  rude  and  ignorant?  :  We  think  so,  as  fiir 
ss  may  be  conveniently  done ;  as  we  would,  fiurther,  have 
Hymns  for  large  classes,  such  as  sailors,  fishermen,  farmere, 
married  people,  and  the  like :  that  is,  roe  would  have  no  large 
doju^  unik  specicU  eeaenUal  charctder,  and  peaUiar  circum^ 
itaneea  and  rdaUona  a/nd  habiUj  left  unprovided. urith  Hymne 
ikai  are  JUted  specially  to  interest  them.  B^ere,  then,  is  a  rule 
to  limit  our  former  rule :  now  let  us  adjust  iand  reconcile  the 
two. 

^ere  is,  after  all,  only  one  point,  where  the  second  limits 
ike  first,  and  thal^  is  in  requiring,  tiiat  unlearned  and  unknown 
iog  people  shall  have  such  Hymns  as  they  cam  understand 
thoroughly,  and  feel  heartily.  How  are  compilers  to  comply 
with  this  requirement  ?  Such  men  (not  the  compilers,  but  the 
odiers)  speak  in  bad  English,  cannot  readily  take  in  strange 
thoughts,  cannot  easily  follow  swift  changes  of  thou^t,  can- 
not keep  themselves  thinking  long,  at  once.  How  are  these 
conditio(D8  to  be  provided  for  ?  Bad  English  is  not  to  be  fiu> 
nished  to  them,  surely.  Ealse  English  is  a  kind  of  lying  to  those 
who  have  been  taught  better  ;  and,  in  any  event,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  It  would  not  even  be  acceptable ;  for  if  one  speak 
in  it,  by  way  of  condescending  to  an  illiterate  person,  he  will 
be  answered  in  something  made  as  nearly  like  his  own  natural 
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style  of  expression,  as  the  other  can  make  it :  precisely  as  a 
Frenchman,  living  here,  will  talk  to  us  in  broken  American, 
if  we  assail  him  with  broken  French.  But  if  bad  English  be 
intolerable  and  not  to  be  thought  of,  for  a  purpose,  it  is  still 
more  intolerable  and  still  less  to  be  i&ought  of,  when  there  is 
no  purpose  to  be  answered  by  it  except  indulgence  to  a  writer 
unable  or  unwilling  to  finish  his  work.  The  Church  may  dis- 
pense with  a  rubric,  it  cannot  meddle  or  make  with  the  laws  of 
Grammar. 

If,  now,  the  Church,  and  by  implication  or  inclusion  any 
•committee  of  it,  be  limited  to  good  English,  is  this  the  whole 
<  of  the  limitation  ?  and  where  is  it  to  fit  its  chosen  Hymns  to 
the  lower  and  lesser  capacities  ?  The  limitation  to  good  Eng- 
lish goes,  certainly,  a  great  way.  It  forbids,  absolutely  and 
foreyer,  such  words  and  phrases  as  we  may  give  examples  of, 
by  and  by,  for  which  no  part  of  the  English  olr  eyen  the  Amer- 
ican Grammar  will  lend  the  slightest  explanation  or  excuse, 
and  for  which  eyen  the  lay  Lexicographer  of  Connecticut  has 
•no  sanction  or  example  in  any  Easy  Method  of  yulgarizing  the 
Mother  Tongue,  or  Specimens  of  spoiled  English  :^  and  it  for- 
Jbids,  farther,  low  and  mean,  and  weak,  and  unmeaning  ex- 
pressions. Good  English  may  be  strong  and  stirring,  or  tender 
^and  affecting ;  but  it  wiU  always  be  simple.  Btill,  something 
more  is  wanted  for  the  case  ;  and  what  else  is  to  be  done  to 
bring  Hymns  within  the  reach  and  grasp  of  such  people  as  we 
haye  supposed,  and  to  make  the  Hymns,  moreoyer,  such  as 
they  will  like  ?  If  we  require,  witliin  the  language,  simple 
thought,  (it  may  be  great  and  high,  but  must  be  simple,)  we 
:shall  haye  proyided  for  all  needs.  The  other  properties  of 
Hymns  we  need  not  meddle  with,  except  to  insist,  that,  if  they 
zshall  not  all  be  present,  at  least  they  shall  not  all  be  wanting. 
One  of  these,^«ound  doctrine, — is  a  thing  to  be  handled  wisely 
4aid  fitly ;  and  it  is  not  expedient,  that  the  Catechism  or  the 
Prefisu^e  to  the  Ordinal  should  be  squeezed  into  rhymes  for  the 
deyotion  of  the  Congr^ation.    If  any  man  or  woman  or  pre- 

*  The  reader  is  to  understand  that  the  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  know 
whom  we  mean  here,  and  would,  moreoyer,  smile  blandlj  over  anj  pun/  fling  of 
oars  at  the  great  Diotionaiy-man. 
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matare  child  shoxild  fancy  making  the  closet  or  the  nnrserj  vo* 
cal  with  an  outbauBt  of  rapturous  strains  like  the  following, 
who  shall  repress  the  spirit  ? 

"  Hence  sprang  the  Apostles'  honored  name 
Sacred  beyond  heroic  fame ;''  &c. 

This  is  capable  of  being  sung,  certainly,  and  in  Long  Metre ; 
but  the  great  congregation,  worshipping  Qod,  should  make 
better  use  of  breath.  The  doctrine,  also,  is  pretty  sound  :  Kut 
Hymns  are  not  proper  vehicles  of  doctrine,  and  even  the  doc- 
trine, here,  might  be  more  strongly  put,  if,  instead  of  the  second 
line,  which^  as  it  stands,  is  rather  perfunctory,  we  had  one  sup- 
plying a  new  piece  of  information,  somewhat  thus  :  (in  a  pa- 
renthesis, BO  as  to  break,  as  little  as  may  be,  the  flow  of 
thought :) 

From  hence  the  Apostles'  order  came ; 
(Oar  Bishops  are  the  very  same,)  ^. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  ought  only  to  be  required  of  Hymns,  that 
Ihey  should  not  falsify  doctrine,  not  that  they  should  teach  it. 
Oood  taste,  howeyer,  is  -a  thing  that  should  be  absolutely  in- 
sisted on,  always  ;  and  a  great  many  Hymns  that  we  know  of 
would  be  wofully  changed  from  their  first  shape  and  substance, 
if  they  were  compelled  to  satisfy  this  rule.  Sometimes  change 
of  a  word  or  two,  or  a  single  phrase,  will  spoil  a  whole  Hymn. 
Our  Dutch  Beformed  neighbors  sing  (on  Fast  Days,  we  may 
suppose,) 

''  Substantial  comforts  will  not  grow 
In  nature's  barren  soil ;" 

which  yersion  of  Newton's  yerses  would  seem  to  haye  passed 
under  the  censorship  of  a  taste  for  good  things  rather  than 
good  taste.  Sometimes  an  exercise  in  Qrammar,  as  diyerting 
as  any  of  the  Diyersions  of  Purley,  is  prepared  for  congrega- 
tional practice,  as  follows : 

"  When  I  lived  without  the  Lord, 
{If  I  could  be  said  to  Uve.") 

Sometimes  the  deyout  and  melodious  company  are  to  re- 
mind themselves  and  one  another  ^'  That  tribulations,  mare  or 
lessy"  beset  the  way  of  faith.    In  what  the  English  call  the 
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New  Yersion  of  the  PsalmSy  and  in  one  of  our  Selootions  from 
it,  we  are  fumiahed  with  the  following  proyision  for  the  four 
yocal  part8y(Air,  Second  Treble^  Tenor  and  Bass,  if  we  remem-k 
ber  rightly,)  among  the  manj«-yoiced  multitude : 

"  And  what  his  charify  impairs 
He  saves,  by  prodenoe  in  affairs.*' 

If  well  and  sufficiently  sung,  with,  perhaps,  a  solo  or  two,  and 
repeats,  during  the  reading  of  the  Offertory-sentences,  there 
are  those,  doubtless,  who  would  find  thia  more  eloquent  than 
Poor  Bichard :  but  we  cannot  like  it.  In  tho  Old  Version,  a 
part  of  the  fishes  of  the  mighty  deep  were  invoked  in  this  way : 

• 

"Up  from  the  sands  ye  codlings  creep. 
And  wag  your  tails  and  shig." 

To  these  devout  practices  evei^  the  Bt.  Anthony  of  the  old  mar- 
vel-mongers had  never  been  fabled  to  have  brought  his  finny 
fiock.  Whatever  moves  us  to  any  other  mirth  than  that  ^'  aw- 
ful^'  emotion,  in  which  we  may  rightfully  pay  our  homage,  ia 
to  be  banished  from  the  sanctuary,  with  no  return. 

Even  an  innocent  line  of  prose,  with  a  rhyme  at  the  end, 
sometimes  conveys  concealed  matter  for  a  smile,  after  it  haa 
passed  through  critical  and  practised  fingers :  as,  for  example, 
in  the  second  of  the  two  following  lines  from  a  Hymn  of  Watts 
in  the  book  edited  by  the  Committee  of  our  General  Conven- 
tion : 

<*  With  what  divine  and  vast  delight 
The  good  eld  man  was  filled  :*' 

and  in  another  collection, 

^  ito !  what  an  entertaining  sight. 
Are  brethren  that  agree.'' 

In  the  variations  approved  by  a  former  Committee  and  thrust 
upon  the  Evening  Hymn,  there  is  something  more  than  inad- 
vertence ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  line,  '^  Triumphing  rise  at 
the  last  day,''  is  a  very  sorry  substitution  for,  '^  Bise  glorious 
at  the  awful  day." 

Biahop  Ken,  it  ha9  been  eaid,  varied  the  expressions  in  his 
own  Hynms.    Whether  we  have  his  own  authority  for  what 
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Beems  to  us  the  best  reading  of  this  yersei  we  cannot  say :  but 
it  is  quite  as  characteristic  of  him  as  any.    It  is  this  : 

**  Teach  me  to  live,  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed  : 
To  die,  that  this  yile  body  may 
Bise  glorious  at  the  awfiil  day/' 

Worse  yet,  and  inexcusable,  is  the  change  in  the  62d  Hymn, 
fiom  simple  sublimity  in  the  words,  ^'  Or  thorns  compose  so 
rich  a  crown/'  to  the  ineffectual  common-place  of  these ;  '^  Or 
thorns  compose  a  Savior's  crown.''  In  another  Hymn,  (147,) 
"hellish  darts"  is  very  unnecessarily  changed  to  ^' fiery  darts," 
and  the  nautical  correctness  of  the  last  verse, 

**  There,  anchored  safe,  my  weary  soul 
Shall  find  eternal  rest," 

is  no  good  exchange  for  the  pictured  beauty  of  the  original, 

**  There  shall  I  bathe  my  weary  soul 
In  seas  of  heavenly  rest.'* 

A  precision  against  Puritans  has  erased  ^  Sabbath,'  a  word 
used  in  Holy  Scripture,  with  its  derivatives,  to  imply  a  holy 
rest,  from  the  second  line  of  the  Hymn  beginning,  ^^  Another 
fix  days  work  is  done,"  and  put  into  its  place  (would  any  but 
a  Churchman,  who  knows  the  Prayer  Book,  believe  it?)  '^Lord's 
Day." 

What  prudery  led  to  the  cutting  out  of  the  word  "  lover," 
which  made  the  force  of  the  first  line,  and  more  than  one  line, 
of  that  glowing  sacred  song,  the  143d  of  our  Hymns  ?  In  the 
catting  ofiT  of  several  verses  less  harm  has  been  done.  Our 
124th  Hymn  (which  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  censure,  as 
it  stands,  because  so  many  tender  tears  of  mourning  men  and 
women  have  washed  its  words)  is,  we  believe,  made  of  two, 
which  are  much  better,  separate,  and  is  changed,  also,  from 
both,  we  believe ;  and  if  so,  not  for  the  better,  but  for  the 
worse,  decidedly. 

**  Hear  what  the  voice  from  heaven  proclaims 
For  all  the  pious  dead : 
Sweet  is  the  savor  of  their  names, 
And  soft  their  sleeping  bed ;" 

VOL.  XIT. — ^NO.  I.  4* 
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if  the  first  rene  of  one;  and  in  the  othen  are  several  beautiful 
Terees ;  as  this ; 

**  Wby  shonld  we  tremble  to  eonrej 

Their  bodies  to  the  tomb  t 
There  the  dear  flesh  of  Jesns  lay 
And  left  a  long  perAime." 

The  slight  rariation,  in  the  accenting  of  the  last  word,  from 
our  usual  way  of  pronouncing,  must  never  spoil  to  us  such  a 
verse  as  that. 

The  second  of  our  Baptismal  Hymns  is,  apparently,  a  wreck 
of  an  incomparably  better  one,  of  Doddridge,  of  which  the 
first  verse,  alone,  would  consecrate  many  less  beautiful  and  ex- 
pressive ones : 

**  See  Israers  gentle  Shepherd  stand,  # 

With  aU-engaging  charms : 
Hark  1  for  He  calls  the  tender  lambs, 
To  fold  them  in  His  arms."* 

Our  version  seems  to  have  been  tattered  and  soiled,  in  being 
fumbled  with  fleshy  fingers  of  some  reverend  Committee-man, 
who  had  no  idea  that  words  had  a  right  to  be  lovely,  or  that 
life  and  beauty  were  any  properties  of  them«  So  it  has  been 
with  many  a  fair  set  of  sacred  verses,  handled  over  for  our  use. 
Bare  rhymes  were,  doubtless,  to  his  practical  eye,  wings  good 
enough  for  their  purpose,  without  the  down  and  velvet  and 
bright  hues  ;  nor  did  it  disconcert  him  when  he  rubbed  off  a 
rhyme  or  two,  for  he  deliberately  supplied  the  wants  with  paste 
and  scissors,  and  was  more  than  satisfied.  The  Church  and 
her  faithful  are  tied  up,  for  generations,  to  outrageous  things 
of  this  sort.  In  writing  this,  we  are  in  happy  ignorance  of  all 
names  of  Conmiittee-men  in  particular,  and  Committees  in 
general :  but  their  works  stand  before  our  eyes  and  are  thrust 
upon  our  tongues,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  spit  them  ouL 
Men,  reverend  and  honorable,  appointed  to  such  doing  feel  aa 
much  obliged  to  show  the  latent  gift  in  them,  which  fitted 
them  for  the  office,  as  boys  armed  with  syringes  or  pop^guns. 

^  Wo  hATO  Tttntared  a  Terj  slight  dillbreaoe  of  words  ftom  either  of  soTonl 
ooples  befbre  ua. 
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^^Foet^"  suggestB  to  the  melodious  element  in  their  natures 
tlie  antithetic  jingle,  ^^shaw  it"  and  they  must  put  their  pre- 
cious &cult  J  to  use :  the  hook  prepared  under  their  auspices 
must  have  in  it  something  of  their  own.  A  successful  toss  or 
twO|  that  they  have  made  with  the  tedious  e£forts  of  many  an 
afternoon,  in  which,  with  a  second  word  they  have  struck  a 
first  and  made  ^  dink  upon  it,  must  he  fastened  down,  and 
kept  safe,  to  he  seen  hy  the  world's  eye.  These— not  excellent, 
but  utterly  ordinary — ^people  feel  that,  at  their  high  hands,  at 
last,  the  rhymesters  that  have  set  words  together  with  such  a 
sudden,  sure  instinct,  that  the  words  have  kept  their  life,  and 
taken  fresh  life  from  each  other,  and  have  still  grown  together 
into  a  new  life  and  beauty,  and  have  come  to  be  loved,  dearly, — 
these  rhymsters  are  to  have,  at  their  last  hands,  strict  justice : 
no  useless  grace,  no  strange  and  affected  might  of  meaning, 
nothing  that  is  not  good  and  sound  and  sensible,  shall  be  left 
to  these  fellows,  if  dlowed  any  place  at  all. 

It  is  a  vast  pity,  that  such  Bhadamanthuses  of  rhyme  as 
these  liad  not  the  modest  self-adjustment  of  the  Yorkshire  cu- 
rate, at  the  dergy-dinner,  ^^  I  ti^  the  Qoss-pel :  I  dun  know  a 
thing  aboot  doac-trine.''  Sometimes  a  slight  change  of  a  word 
would  have  brought  a  Hymn  right,  that  was  not  quite  right 
before ;  but  such  people  never  make  such  changes ;  or,  at 
least,  unless  by  accident.    They  have  greater  things  to  do. 

"  I  saw  One  hanging  on  a  tree,''  is  the  first  line  of  a  Hymn 
of  Newton's,  and  the  words  are  not  only  striking  but  startling. 
It  has  been  impaired  very  much,  before  it  was  set  in  the  Jray- 
er  Book,  and  made  into  '^  My  Savior  hanging  on  the  tree."  To 
do  the  largest  justice,  let  us  say,  that  in  the  same  Hymn,  after 
the  chief  point  and  beauty  had  been  spoiled,  and  the  general 
expression  ruined,  there  have  been,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  some 
well-judged  ^omissions.  In  that  pretty  Hymn,  beginning, 
"  Welcome,  sweet  day  of  rest,"  &c,,  is  the  word  "  sit,"  in  a 
place  that  it  ought  to  have  been  taken  out  of: 

^  Here  may  we  ntf  and  see  Him,  here, 
And  love  and  praise  and  pray." 

Whoever  has  the  least  projective  force  of  imagination  can- 
not but  at  once  see  that  scene,  of  the  Lord  moving  about  the 
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Holy  Place,  and  human  creatures  sitting  and  starilig. — ^If  it 
were  necessary  to  assign  a  posture,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
read  it,  ^^  Here  may  we  hnedy  and  meet  Him,  here ;"  but  at 
least  some  change  ought  to  have  been  made  in  the  word. 
Charles  Wesley's  lines, 

"  To  serre  the  present  age, 

My  oalliiig  to  fulfil/'  ^ 

might  hare  expected  better  treatment  than  to  have  been  tra- 
vestied into  ^^  From  youth  to  hoary  age,''  &c. 

See  what  a  bungling  hand  went  over  fdl  of  our  175th  Hymn, 
levelling  and  rubbing  down  its  higher  beauties  and  blurring  its 
fairer  colors : 

**  Ashamed  of  Jesus  I  sooner  far 
Let  eveniog  blash  to  own  its  star : 
He  sheds  the  beams  of  light  divine 
On  this  benighted  sonl  of  mine/' 

This  makes  a  beautiful  landscape,  with  gentle  twilight,  only 
half-distinctly  personified,  in  its  robe  of  dew,  coming  modestly 
and  timidly — afraid  to  disturb  the  withdrawing  day — to  take 
its  charge,  for  a  whue,  of  the  earth,  while  the  one  bright  star 
upon  its  brow  draws  from  all  lips  the  exclamation,  "Is  anjr 
time  so  lovely  as  this  1"  This  beautiful  stanza  has  become, 
under  some  one's  handling, 

'<  Ashamed  of  Jesus !  sooner,  far. 
Let  night  disown  each  radiant  star. 
'Tis  midnight  with  my  soul  till  He, 
Bright  morning  star,  bid  darkness  flee/' 

Two  verses,  in  this  process,  are  crumpled  into  each  other,  and 
just  change  enough  is  made,  beside,  to  get  rid  of  every  special 
beauty  ;  and,  in  the  remainder  of  the  Hymn,  the  sam^  thing 
is  done,  to  the  same  purpose. 

We  find  ourselves,  in  our  hasty  way  through  the  Prayer- 
Book-Hymns,  going  stupidly  over  the  50th ;  carefully  keeping 
our  thoughts  from  being  occupied  with  its  sensible  truisms, 
shutting  our  ears  tight  against  its  dull  rhymes,  stumbling,  per- 
haps, over  a  rough  bit  of  Grammar,  when,  after  a  while,  we 
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are  rouMdy  in  spite  of  otmelTes.  We  have  just  stepped  across 
a  third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  foui^lines  of  this  sort : 

*'  So  shall  tbey  Hve,  secare  from  ftar, 
Though  death  should  blast  tbe  risiog  year," 

and  then  we  come  suddenly  upon  poetry ;  as  if  we  had  crossed 
one  of  our  dty-made  causeways — heaped  up  ashes  and  dead 
dnders,  and  broken  glass,  and  dirty  rags,  and  bad  smells,—* 
gappy  and  puddled,  when,  with  our  lips  apart,  to  catch  breath, 
there  comes  in,  suddenly,  the  fresh  flavor  of  green  growth  and 
living  leaves ;  our  eyes  are  filled,  at  once,  with  tiie  sight  of 
many-shaded  trees ;  our  foot  knows,  at  the  same  instant, 
springing  turf,  while  we  feel,  above,  the  open  blue  :  all  this  is, 
on  the  sudden,  a  scene  of  (Sod's  unstaled  creation. 

The  title  of  the  fiOth  Hymn,  as  it  stands,  is  "  Nbw  Txab  ;'' 
and  it  b^ins  in  this  way : 

**  The  Ch>d  of  life  whose  constant  care, 
With  blessings  crowns  each  opening  year;'' 

and  so,  wearily  and  heavily  on :  but  when  we  stop  at  this 
verse :  '-  No  more  fatigues,  no  more  distress,'^  and  so  on,  we 
feel  that  the  whole  thing  has  been  broken  and  bungled  and 
patched,  with  methodical  and  thoughtful  stupidity,  (whoever 
did  it,)  and  we  cannot  leave  it  so.  We  look  back,  where  our 
way  has  come,  crooked  and  cantling,  on ;  there  can  be  no  im- 
provement there.  We  look  about  us,  and  find,  that  all  de- 
nominations get  at  these  beautiful  stanzas  by  another  way, 
fiurer  and  fitter.  ^'  The  eternal  Sabbath,''  they  call  the  Hynm ; 
and  their  second,  if  not  their  first  verse,  is  this  : 

**  Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  W(B  love, 
But  there's  a  nobler  restr  above. 
To  that,  our  laboring  souls  aspire, 
With  ardent  pangs  of  strong  desire." 

and,  going  on,  we  find  one  uniform  grace  and  beauty  and 
grandeur: 

'*  No  groans,  to  mingle  with  tbe  songs 
That  warble  from  immortal  tongues : 

No  rude  alarms  of  raging  foes ; 
No  cares  to  break  the  long  repose ; 
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No  midnight  shade,  no  olonded  sun. 

But  ioered,  high,  eternal  no<m.  ii 

O  long-expected  Day !  begin :  i 

Dawn  on  this  world  of  woe  and  sin :"  i 

Would  any  man  belieye,  who  did  not  see  and  hear  it,  that 
the  Hymn-botchers  from  whom  we  have  taken  ^our  SOth,  had 
made  their  work  all  of  a  piece  by  cutting  out  '^  Day/'  and  put-  !| 

ting  in  ^'  Year/'  and  bidding  this  to  ^^  dawn  ?"    Who  cannot  | 

see  that  these  verses  ought  to  be  torn  apart :  the  first  fiye,  at  \ 

least,  thrown  to  any  rubbish-heap  that  will  catch  them,  or,  (if 
it  is  insisted  that  we  must  have  just  that  number  of  verses  of 
didactic  doggerel,  and  just  those,)  that  the  last  part  of  the 
Hymn,  as  it  is,  shall  have  its  own  beginning  and  its  own  word- 
ing, from  beginning  to  end,  and  be  set  just  as  &r  from  the  first  ^ 
Hynm  on  the  New  Year,  as  we  can  put  it. 

We  have  taken  it  for  granted,  (not  having  Doddridge's  works 
before  us,)  that  Doddridge  was  not  the  author  of, 

*'  I  shall  retain  this  vital  breath. 
Thus  far,  at  least,  in  league  with  death," 

and  the  rest  of  the  same  sort :  but,  suppose  him  to  have  writ- 
ten these  lines,  some  day,  when  listening  for  the  postman's  knock, 
(or  expecting  a  visit  from  the  gravest  of  his  deacons,)  could 
not  these  compiling  hands,  that  were  defacing  and  soiling  and 
tearing,  every  where,  once  tear  in  the  right  place  ?  especially 
when  every  body  was  showing  them  where  and  how  ? 

One  Hymn-maker  seems  to  have  written  expressly  with  a 
view  to  their  case,  and  to  have  provided,  of  set  purpose,  an 
easy  exercise  in  metre ;  and  here  they  have  followed  the  indi- 
cations with  an  active  meekness  and  docility,  that  gives  good 
promise  :  it  has  scarcely,  elswhere,  been  fulfilled.  To  be  sure 
this  is  the  only  Hymn  in  the  book  (we  believe)  from  this  con- 
siderate author.  Observe  how  he  and  they  have  accommodated 
each  other : 

**  Hasten,  [0]  sinner,  to  be  wise, 

[And]  stay  not  for  the  morrow's  snn ; 
[The  longer]  wisdom  if  you  still  despise, 
[The]  harder  is  she  to  be  won". 
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«Dd  80  on  :  three  yeraes,  each  giving  them  the  easy  chance  of 
"0"  to  be  left  6ff  from  the  first  line,  ^^And"  from  the  second, 
and  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines,  as  in  this  instance,  from  the 
thiid 


**[FoT  fear]  Lest  thy  lamp  should  cease  to  bam 
[Before]  Ere  thy  needful  work  is  done." 

In  the  fifth  verse,  and  last  line  of  all,  they  lost  their  knack : 
three  lines  doubtless  yielded :  the  fourth  they  could  not  man- 
age.— ^We  give  it  as  it  may  have  appeared  in  their  manuscript : 

**  [0\  Lord»  do  thou  the  ftinner  torn ; 

[Now]  rouse  him  from  his  senseless  state : 
[O I  let  him  not  thy  counsel  spurn, 

Nor  me  his  fatal  choice  too  late." Ruing  fatal — Bu- 

nig  his  wrong  choice* Suing  his  bad  choice — Ruing  of  his  choice— 

[the  last  proposed  amendment  was  urged,  perhaps,  by  a 
gentlenuui  who  piqued  himself  on  his  familiarity  with  former 
uses  of  his  mother-tongue  ;  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  very  possibly  convinced  him  of  its  absolute  inele- 
gance, when,  "  copy"  or  "  proof"  was  called  for  from  the  print- 
ing-oflSce,  and  then]  the  chairman  drew  his  determined  pen  first 
through  the  suggested  alterations,  next  across  the  whole  stanza, 
and  the  Hymn  came  into  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with 
four  Yesrnes.  Notwithstanding  that  they  have  failed  of  their 
crowning  triumph,  we  congratulate  our  Hymns-men  upoi^  their 
success.  A  very  wise  man  said  of  Gray's  Elegy,  that  in  every 
line  there  stood  a  two-syllable  word  ready  to  be  dropped  out, 
and  that  the  poem  would  read  as  well  with  these  words  dropped. 
No  compiler  has  ever  run  the  risk  of  changing  Gray's  Elegy  by 
this  su^estion.  These  gentlemen  had  a  zeal  that  kept  even  pace 
with  their  knowledge.  They  saw  that  Scott's  Hymn  could 
have  a  syllable  cut  from  every  line,  and  be  the  better.  They 
dared,  and  did  ;  and  in  this  case,  we  gladly  own,  the  Hymn 
reads  the  better  for  them. 

In  the  186th,  some  labor  has  clearly  been  bestowed,  and  the 
result  is  by  no  means  a  good  one  to  the  rest  of  us,  whatever 
Bttia&ction  the  conscientious  laborer  may  have  found  in 
honest  toiL     Two  verses  are  got  rid  of,  of  which  one  is. 
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**  While  he  sarvejn  the  iiiDoh-lo?ed  spot^ 

He  sQgfcte  the  speoe  that  Uee  between; 
Hie  peet  Iktigiies  mre  now  fiorgot, 
Beceoee  hie  Journey's  end  is  seen." 

Why  the  oensorioiis  ecieson  should  ha^e  clipped  <>ii  each  side 
of  that  verse,  is  hard  to  say ;  and  why  the  hist  verse  has  had 
two  of  its  rhymes  polled  off  and  others  set,  and  why  *'  Assured 
our  home  will  make  amends/'  was  too  bad  to  be  suffered  to 
stand,  is  harder  to  say. 

If  these  diligent  hands  had  busied  themselves  with  some  of 
the  bad  rhymes  which  are  palpable  to  any  ordinary  ear,  thej 
would  have  been  better  employed  than  in  making  rhymes 
of  their  own  and  putting  them  where  they  bring  no  improve- 
ment.   The  lines, 

"  Now  the  shades  of  night  are  ganet 
Now  the  momiog  light  is  came,**  ^ 

would  have  given  them  very  pretty  work,  and  worthy  of  them  ; 
and  there  are  others  that  want  looking  to  and  setting  right. 

Yet  it  would  not  be  safe  to  set  the  common  sort  of  compilers 
even  at  this  work  ;  for  if  they  were  let  loose  at  false  rhymes^ 
with  no  overlooking,  then  many  a  great,  full-sounding  line^ 
that,  with  its  majestic  movement,  goes  on  unheeding  of  the 
exact  chord  of  its  companion,  would  be  brought  straight 
down  to  monotony,  and  kept  there.  Fastening  upon  that  50th 
Hynm,  before  referred  to,  they  would  clutch,  this  way  and  that, 
rhyme  after  rhyme,  and  wrench  it  off.  '^  No  midnight  shade, 
no  clouded  sun,"  might  become,  under  their  hand,  "  No  cloud* 
ed  sun,  no  misty  moon,''  to  rhyme  with  ^^  Sacred,  Mgh,  uncloud- 
ed noon."  No  ;  on  the  whole,  we  withdraw  part  of  our  prohi- 
bition. Let  them  rather  make  bad  rhymes  of  their  own  ;  only 
let  them  not  foist  them  upon  Hymns  of  others. 

A  more  important  thing  than  changing  bad  or  imperfect 
rhymes,  is  the  doing  away  with  bad  G-rammar. 

"  Shioe  I've  known  a  Savior's  name« 
And  sin's  strong  fetters  broke, 

by  whomever  written,  is  not  honest  Orammar,  and  could  in  the 
easiest  way  be  made  right :  the  phrase  *^  When  Jehovah's  work 
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Itgwti^  in  Moiitgwnefy^B  very  Bpirited  liaes,  is  entirelj  wroii^y  of 
oonne,  and  might,  with  a  little  trouble,  be  corrected,  and  bo  of 
otherB.  Mov  grammatical  mistakee  onght  not  to  be  conse- 
crated in  the  Chnrch  Service ;  while  there  are  archaisms  in  the 
English  PrajOT  Book— and,  here  and  there,  in  onr  own,  follow- 
ing the  English, — ^that  no  lover  of  our  historic  tongue,  and  no 
one  who  rejoices  to  feel,  in  scaling  the  spiritual  path,  through 
our  Prayers  and  Psalms,  the  very  knobs  and  roughness,  by 
which  vrith  foot  and  hand,  Bidley  and  Latimer  climbed  up  the 
heights  of  devotion,  would  be  willing  to  have  done  away.^ 
Some  of  these  may  be  found,  also,  in  metrical  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  yet  sung  among  men« 

In  the  General  Convention  of  the  year  1859,  a  joint  Oom^ 
mittee  was  appointed  '^  to  consider  and  report,  at  the  next 
General  Convention,  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  Hymnody,'' 
&C.,  '^  and  especially  to  enquire  and  report  whether  any  im- 
provemients  can  be  introduced  into  our  present  Collection.''  In 
pursuanoe  of  their  duties  the  Committee  have  gathered  to* 
gether  a  Tolume  of  Hymns,  which  they  think  might  well  be 
added  to  those  in  present  use,  which  they  have  published  for 
the  information  of  the  Church.  The  ground  of  such  an  ap- 
pointment as  that  of  this  Committee  is,  of  course,  the  general 
feeling  in  the  Church,  that  the  Collection  of  Hymns  in  our 
Prayer  Book,  however  good,  is  not  so  good  as  it  may  be  made ; 
and  we  believe  the  £Eu;t  to  be,  that  not  only  very  many  of  us 
sre  conscious  that  a  few  (^  our  Hymns  are  rivalled  in  tameness 
and  dryness  of  thought  and  expression  by  scarcely  any,  else* 
where,  except  some  of  those  in  the  Boman  Breviary,  but  idso  are 
constantly  impressed  by  the  marvellous  life  and  force  and  beauty 
of  many  that  we  meet  outnde  of  the  number  of  our  own. 
That  there  is  a  like  feeling  about  our  book  of  Metrical  Selec- 
tions of  the  Psalms,  is,  we  believe,  also  unquestionable ;  and 
tliese  were  made,  with  the  Hymns,  a  subject  for  the  Commit- 
tee's labors.  The  book  which  they  have  published  professes 
only  to  contain  Hymns,  and  as  we  propose  to  devote  the  rest 

*  We  hxf  in  mind  tiie  taking  np,  at  Mmie  tina  is  oone^  of  tlio  soldscl  of 
pnfiDg  and  JPonns  of  Tnym  in  our  Gbuich. 
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of  our  room  to  the  consideration  of  their  volume,  we  will  say 
little,  here,  of  Metrical  Psalms. 

We  have,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  Version  of  the 
Psalter,  for  the  most  part  poetical,  in  English  Prose  :  we  have, 
also,  a  Version  of  some  of  the  Psalms  in  English  rhyme,  for 
the  most  part  unpoetical.  A  ruhric  requires,  that  "  whenever 
the  Hymns  are  used  at  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service,  a 
certain  portion  or  portions  of  the  Psakns  of  David  in  metre 
shall  also  be  sung ;"  and  the  practice  is  general  to  sing  onoe 
from  the  Metrical  Psalms  and  once  from  the  Hymns.  Now, 
what  Bishop  Oompton,  as  quoted  by  the  Committee,  says,  on 
the  occasion  of  recommending  the  new  Version,  (Tate  &  Bra» 
dy's,)  about  an  unhappy  objection  having  lain  against  the 
singing-Psalms,  and  what  he  implies  of  the  want  of  '^  devo- 
tion" attaching  to  '^  that  part  of  divine  service,"  will,  most 
likely,  always  be  deserved.  There  are  only  a  few  of  the  Psalms, 
in  any  Version,  that  are  well  put  into  English  verse,  or  that 
compare,  favorably,  with  good  Hymns :  nor  is  it  at  all  likely, 
that  there  ever  will  be  a  very  satisfactory  Metrical  Version, 
for  the  original  Hebrew  is  too  obsolete.  Now,  is  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  piety  or  devotion,  that  Psalms  in  metre  should  be 
sung  ? — ^We  think  not :  we  should  think  it  a  change  very  much 
for  the  better,  if  our  ruled  practice  were  to  have  two  Hymna, 
instead  of  a  Metrical  Psalm  and  a  Hymn. 

The  Psalms,  in  Hebrew,  were  chanted :  we  use  ^'  chanting" 
still :  our  prose-Psalter  must  be  used  at  every  service,  and  is 
as  well  fitted  to  ^^  chanting"  as  that  of  the  Jews.  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  best  of  the  '^  Selections  of  Psalms"  be  pat 
among  the  Hymns,  and  the  rest  thrown  away :  thus  leaving 
good  room  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  be  filled  with 
Hymns  ?  and  why  should  not  the  prose-Psalms  for  the  Day  be 
sung,  every  Sunday,  or,  at  least,  part  of  them  ?  Chanting 
is  as  easily  learned  and  as  easily  practised  as  other  singing  :  as 
many  people  can  sing  in  that  way  as  in  any  other :  chanting 
is  as  devotional  and  as  becoming  to  the  worship  of  God.  We 
write  in  this  way,  without  wishing  to  advance  '  chanting^  at 
the  expense  of  ^  singing,'  which  we  would  not  give  up  for  any 
'  chanting,'  and  without  having  the  smallest  sympathy  for  the 
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despotic  foiling  of  great  changes  in  the  nsnal  mode  of  con- 
ducting Divine  Service,  or  in  the  conservatiye  customs  of  the 
people :  but  simply  with  a  view  to  speak  reasonably  and  truly 
(and  frankly,  moreover)  what  we  think  many  Clergymen,  of 
all  sorts,  and  many  intelligent  Laymen  of  '^moderate  views" 
in  Liturgies  and  ceremonials,  feel,  as  strongly  as  we  write  it. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  insisting  upon  the  Metrical 
Selections  of  Psalms,  beside  the  Psalter,  and  as  an  offset  to 
the  Hynms,  is  much  like  a  superstition,  and  a  rather  stupid 
superstition.' 

We  come  to  the  new  book :  the  Committee  havo  given  to 
their  book  the  title,  "  Hymns  for  Church  and  Home,"  and  have 
set  in  its  front  a  very  well  written  Preface,  which  gives  a  hasty, 
yet  happily-condensed  history  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  singing  in 
the  Church,  of  our  American  Hymn  Book,  and  of  their  own 
labors.  Their  book  is  a  small  and  neat  one,  of  a  moderate 
price. 

We  have  sedulously  disclaimed  knowing  anything  about  the 
men  of  olden  time,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
of  some  of  the  disfiguring  of  many  Hymns  of  our  existing 
CoUection :  whether  Clergymen  or  Laymen,  inside  or  outside 
of  the  Church,  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  remain  profoundly 
%norant,  who,  what,  when  and  where  they  were.  Having  un- 
der our  eyes  the  names  of  the  Committee  to  whom  we  owe  this 
last  work,  we  cannot  affect  a  like  ignorance  here.  At  the  same 
time,  our  opinion  of  what  they  have  done,  is  so  good,  that  we 
have  no  fear  of  meeting  any  occasion  where  we  shall  wish  for 
the  critic's  blissful  ignorance,  or  feel  that  it  was  a  foUy  in  this 
point  to  be  wise. 

Their  title  would  have  been  simpler  and  more  dignified, 
(better  in  short,)  as  it  seems  to  us,  if  it  had  been  ^^  Hymns 
compiled,"  &c.,  but  the  title  is  of  small  account. 

The  Index  refers,  not  to  the  page,  as  is  the  clumsy  fashion 
still  followed  by  printers  of  the  Prayer  Book,  but  to  the 
Hymn,  by  its  number ;  a  fashion  observed  in  (perhaps)  every 
Hymn  Book  except  our  own. 

A  mere  glance  at  their  Index  shows,  to  any  intelligent  eye, 
that  they  have  gone  to  good  sources,  (for  they  have  printed 
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authors'  names  against  most  of  the  pieces,)  and  shows  a  prom- 
ise, from  the  first  lines,  of  a  great  many  spirited  and  interesting 
Hymns ;  we  are  thankful  for  their  printing  of  authors'  names, 
which,  (howerer  it  might  be  out  of  place  in  the  Book  of  Com* 
mon  Prayer,)  is  eminently  in  place  in  a  book  of  this  sort.  One 
thing  we  do  not  quite  imderstand,  in  this  index :  that  is,  why 
Hymns  from  the  Boman  Breviary  are  credited  to  "  Ancient/' 
'^  Latin"  would  have  been  a  more  definite  word,  for  such  as 
oame  from  that  source.  One  reference  (we  believe  only  one 
piece  is  attributed  to  that  origin)  is  to  ^^  Old  Hymn."  The 
.precise  distinction  between  these  two  authorities,  we  have  no 
means  of  settling.  Whether  the  last  is  apocryphal,  as  Scotf  s 
reference, — ^^  Old  Flay," — ^we  are  not  at  liberty  to  ocmjeoture, 
because  of  the  grave  and  religious  character  of  the  Committee : 
but  we  venture  to  suppose,  that  it  may  be  a  synonym  for 
'^  Greek,"  as  the  other  for  the  later  classic  tongue. 

We  were  not  aware  that  that  grand  thing,  '^  Lo  he  oomee 
with  clouds  descending,"  was  by  Chu'les  Wesley ;  and  should 
be  glad  to  know  whether  the  reference  to  him  is  rightly  made. 
When  we  observe  tiie  extraordinary  number  of  variations  and 
likenesses  between  two  Hymns  starting  from  the  same  first 
line,  or  perhaps  from  a  common  first  verse,  we  cannot,  of  course, 
wonder  at  the  different  versions  being  ascribed  to  different  per- 
sons. Compare,  for  example,  '^  Angels  I  roll  the  rock  away," 
(Gibbons,)  and  ^'  Angel  I  roll  the  stone  away,"  (J.  Scott.) 
There  are  other  cases  in  which,  through  four  stan2as,  each,  two 
Hymns  will  run  along,  side  by  side,  and  will,  verse  for  verse, 
bear  the  same  thoughts,  to  different  rhymes,  and  for  the  most 
part,  in'words  different  throughout.  Sometimes  two  are  sior 
gularly  alike  at  the  beginning,  in  some  respects,  and  yet,  in 
other  respects,  and  elsewhere,  throughout,  are  entirely  unlike  ; 


"  See  the  Iteves  around  ns  falling,  "  Tbe  leamM  around  me  fUling 

Dry  and  withered,  to  the  ground,"  (Sam$f)  and,      Are  preaching  of  deoaj ;  (£f  As.) 

In  the  reference  of  Hjrmn  112,  the  Committee  have  permit- 
ted an  obvious  error  to  pass  the  proof-reader ;  the  reference 
ought  to  read  '^  Breviary,  translated  by  Bishop  Williams,"  or 
aomething  to  that  effect.    The  Hymn  is  the  latter  half  of  ^'  Ad 
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ngias  Agm  dapes/'  of  which  the  first  part,  also,  is  in  Hymn  124, 
here  ;  **  Now  at  the  Lamb's  high  royal  feast.^  In  one  case, — 
the  only  one  that  we  have  noticed, — ^the  first  line  of  the  Hymn, 
as  given  in  the  Index,  does  not  match  that  given  in  the  body 
of  the  book.     (Compare  Hymn  340  and  the  Index.) 

The  alphabetical  order  is  not  always  exactly  observed  among 
the  first  lines,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  writing-in  of 
some  of  them  upon  the  Index,  after  it  had  been  carefully  ar* 
ranged  ;  and  a  little  confusion  is  made,  under  the  letter  0,  by 
the  printing  of  the  exclamation,  '^  Oh  I''  and  the  sign  of  the 
vocative,  *^  0"  indiscriminately. 

Having  thus  noticed  all  the  faults,  (not  very  considerable 
ones,)  that  we  can  conveniently  find,  on  the  surface,  let  us  go 
deeper.  The  Committee  give  us  to  understand  that  they  have 
gone  all  over  the  fields  of  Sacred  Bong,  and  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  possibility  of  there  being  any  fruit  in  them  worth  the 
plucking,  beside  what  they  have  tossed  to  us,  over  the  fence. 
This  confidence  of  theirs  shows  that  the  Committee  have 
worked  fidrly  and  well,  and  is  not  more  thorough  and  straight- 
forward than  we  should  expect  in  them ;  for  whoever  wiU  read 
their  book  through,  intelligently,  will  be  convinced,  that,  at 
least,  wisdom  and  devotion  and  love  have  been  used  in  the 
making  of  it.  In  some  cases,  to  be  sure,  the  first  line  is  the 
best  part  of  the  Hymn ;  in  some,  the  only  good  thing  in  it : 
but  the  book  seems  to  us,  after  going  more  than  once  over  it, 
an  unusually  good  one. — ^Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  has  made  several 
of  our  finest  Hymns  ;  Watts,  who  is,  by  a  good  deal,  the  fore- 
most of  modem  English  Hymn  writers  ;  Doddridge,  Mont- 
gomery, Charles  Wesley,  Heber,  Milman,  Keble,  have  all  been 
searched,  and,  from  each,  excellent  things  have  been  taken  ; 
some  of  the  pieces  are  very*  fine.  ^^  All  hiul  the  power  of  Jesus' 
name  I"  is  here ;  "  Again  the  Lord  of  Ufe  and  light.  Awakes 
the  InnHliTig  ray,''  &c.,  in  which  is  the  verse, 

"  Oh,  what  a  night  was  that  which  wrapt 
The  heathen  world  in  ^loom ! 
Oh,  what  a  snn,  which  broke,  this  day, 
Triumphant  from  the  tomb !" 

^  Lo  I  He  comes,  with  clouds  descending,' — one  of  the  grandest 
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Hymns  erer  thought  and  written  by  man ;  Weale/a  noble 
'  Wrestling^  with  the  Angel ;  that  yery  fine  poem  of  Mont- 
gomery'B, '  The  Soldier's  Call  at  Midnight ;'  Chariotte  Elliott's 
ezeellent '  Jast  as  I  am,— ^without  one  plea ;'  Heber's  '  The 
Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war )'  ^  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home  1' 
and  many  most  comforting  and  inspiring  Hymns  are  here. 

It  may  be  questioned,  after  glancing  at  the  long  array  of 
names  of  authors,  not  of  our  own  Communion,  whether  it  is 
not  putting  the  Church  in  a  very  tm&ir  attitude,  to  fill  her 
Hymn  Books  full  of  the  work  of  foreigners  :  but  it  may  be  aa* 
swered,  after  reading  all  the  Hymns  in  our  language,  that,  if 
we  were  to  cut  out  and  throw  down,  at  our  side,  all  those  not 
written  by  Churchmen,  the  pile  of  off^nuits  would  not  only  ba 
far  larger,  but  fairer  and  worthier  and  better  than  what  we  kept. 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  we  have  some  excellent  Hymns  writ* 
ten  by  Churchmen,  and  some  admirable  ones :  but  the  number 
is  very  small.  In  the  book  before  us,  some  hare  been  brought 
in,  from  several  of  '^  our  own,"  which,  while  they  are  not  pos- 
itively objectionable,  in  any  way,  add,  very  litde,  to  the  value 
of  the  Collection.  There  must  be  some  rule  about  this  thing ; 
and  it  seems  pretty  generally  accepted,  now,  that  the  best 
Hymns  are  the  best  things  to  be  sung.  There  have  been 
sturdy  Churchmen  who  were  willing  to  affirm,  that  ^'aU 
that  Watts  and  Doddridge,  and  those  other  men,  ever  wrote, 
is  nothing  but  dissenting  trash  \"  and  it  is  only  comparativelj 
lately,  that  the  orthodox  Society  for  prcmiotiii^  Christian 
Knowledge  printed  Watts'  ^^  Divine  and  Moral  Songs,''  with  the 
author's  name.  What  can  excuse  the  snealdng,  snivelling  wagr 
in  which  the  excellent  works  of  Dissenters  hayebeenappropriated 
and  their  authorship  disguised  or  suppressed  or  falsified  ?  Yet 
this  has  been  done,  with  high  sanction.^  In  short,  we  must 
either  shut  oursdves  resolutely  up  to  a  small  Collection  firom 
our  own  authors,  alone,  or  dse  honestly  and  openly  and  man* 
fully  give  credit  wherever  credit  is  dua 

*  In  a  little  book  (for  ezunple)  which  baa  gone  throngh  mmj  editions,  contain- 
ing Heber's  Hymns,  and  Mihnan's,  filled  out  with  other  pieces,  Doddridge's  *  Hark  I 
the  herald  angels  sing,'  is  put  in  without  the  author's  name,  and  <  Watta'  'Before 
MiQifth's  swM  ttirone,'  marked  *  AmnmV 
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Some  admirable  Hymns  are  taken  firom  the  German,  in  which 
are  the  richest  ontside  Collections  that  we  know  of.  When 
done  into  English,  these,  of  course,  often  miss  the  strong  and 
masqr  expression  which  they  wore  in  their  natire  country,  and 
yet  we  should  be  sorry  not  to  have  such  instances  as  Luther's 
erer-memorable  <  IBln  U9tt  38ttrg  (et  ttllsf  t  ttOU'  in  Bishop 
Whittingham's  very  good  rendering,  in  which  the  substitution 
of  '  mountain-fastness'  for  ^  fisuat  tower,'  though  not  a  literal 
translation,  strikes  us  as  an  effective  expression  of  the  Great 
Befbxmar's  thought,  and  sorry,  also,  to  want  such  others  as, 

"*  Bless  God,  that  towards  eteraity 
Another  step  is  won/' 

fiom  Francke ;  and 

"> Eternity!  Eternity! 
How  long  art  thou,  Eternity  V* 

Why  the  Committee  have  not  given  names  of  the  transla- 
tors in  the  case  of  this  Hymn  avA  others,  (that  fine  one  of  Lu- 
ther, for  instance,  (308,)  '  Almighty  God,  I  call  to  Thee,')  we 
cannot  think. 

The  Latin  (of '  Ancient,'  as  the  Committee  call  it)  contrib- 
utes a  considerable  number,  Among  which  is  the .'  Y exilla  regis 
prodetmt,'  well  put  into  English  by  Bishop  Williams,  of  Con- 
necticut, whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  author  of  anoth- 
er translation,  (Hynm  112.)  8t.  Ambrose  and  other  holy  men 
appear  in  the  list ;  there  are  some  Hymns,  well-known  and 
weU-loved,  in  the  original,  here  given  us,  in  English,  and  some 
that  in  the  original  are  unknown ;  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  Latin 
is  not  kindred  enough  to  kindle  the  syiftpathetic  fire  in  Saxon 
bosoms,  and  the  Latin  Quarter  in  this  exhibition  is  one  of 
the  least  attractive. 

Kot  all  the  translations  from  the  Latin  are  the  best,  (so  it 
strikes  us,)  of  the  particular  pieces  chosen :  we  have  seen  bet- 
ter renderings  of  the  '  Adeste  Fideles'  than  the  67th  of  these 
Hymns,  and  that  of  the  '  Dies  Irae,  (Hymn  408,)  though  very 
good,  is  not  bo  good  as  the  3d,  or  some  other  of  XIII  Versions, 
by  our  American  Dr.  Coles  : 
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"  Day  of  yengeanoe,  day  of  wages, 
Fiery  goal  of  all  the  Ages, 
Burden  of  prophetic  pages,*"  &c. 

The  116th  Hymn,  here^  is  equal,  in  the  first  verse,  to  the 
original,  which  is  very  spirited,  ('Aurora  coelum  purpurat. 
Aether  resultat  laudibus,'  &c.,  of  the  Breviary,)  and,  in  the 
other  verses,  better  than  those  from  which  it  is  taken :  yet,  in 
general,  there  is  not  the  life  about  the  versions  from  the  Latin, 
that  characterizes  those  from  the  German. 

We  have  already  said,  distinctly,  that  tkis  book  is  a  very 
good  one,  an  uncommonly  good  one ;  and  any  eye  may  see, 
that  it  is  not  a  large  one,  and  yet  we  wish  that  it  had  been 
smaller.  There  are  not  too  many  Hymns  given,  here ;  but 
there  are  too  many  indifferent  ones.  We  would,  in  one  way, 
at  least,  assert  to  our  Church  a  special  character  ;  in  having 
all  her  Hymns,  (if  possible,)  distinguished  by  sublimity,  or 
dignity,  or  grace,  or  fervor,  or  some  excMence,  We  would 
have  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  purged,  by  this  rule  ;  and 
we  would  have  no  Hymns  admitted,  hereafter,  that  do  not  sat- 
isfy it.  False  doctrine  is  intolerable ;  false  .Grammar  is  in- 
tolerable ;  false  taste  is  intoletable ;  and  mere  common-place 
variations,  in  good  language  and  correct  rhyme,  are  not  desira- 
ble. The  Church's  Hymns  should  be  excellefU.  Not  every 
pious  man's  taste  is  to  be  gratified,  by  Hymns  adapted  to  it, 
any  more  than  slate-pencils  are  to  be  ground  for  the  appetite 
that  relishes  that  sort  of  food  ;  or  more  than  music  is  to  be  set 
false,  for  those  whose  ears  are  out  of  tune.  Let  the  Hymns  be 
worthy  of  the  Church  and  the  Prayers  :  bad  taste,  even,  will 
soon  he  satisfied  with  them  ;  for  habit  and  example  guide  such 
tastes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  give  them  a  chance  at  dog- 
gerel, with  a  sort  of  jingle  like  the  French  *  Ban,  ran,  rata- 
plan,' they  will  take  to  that.  Let  them  have  no  chance  of  be- 
coming fond  of  such  things.  The  child  fondles  and  cossets 
its  doll,  whose  face  may  be  one  disgusting  blotch,  from  which 
not  only  beauties  but  distinguishing  features  and  colors  have 

*  We  are  glad  to  know,  that  we  may  soon  look  for  an  Ariide,  from  a  competent 
hand,  on  Latin  Hjrmnodj,  and  eBpedally  thia  best  Latin  Hymn:  in  which,  donbt- 
less,  these  excellent  Veraiona  will  hold  a  fitting  plaoe. 
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perished  :  but  it  would  be  at  least  jaat  as  fond  of  its  play- 
ihing,  if  it  were  not  shocking  to  better  tastes,  and  were  pretty. 

We  would  haye  this  book  cut  down  to  those  Hymns  which 
are  decidedly  excellent,  and  more  added,  some  other  day,  which 
are  excellent.  Beverend  Committee-men  have  sometimes 
seemed  to  £ancy  not  only,  that  the  stream  of  Sacred  Song 
stopped  running  while  they  stood  in  its  bed,  as  Jordan  stopped, 
of  old,  at  the  priests'  feet,  but  that  they  could  and  ought  to 
stop  it  forever  after  Our  Committee  have  a  noble  appreciation 
of  the  character  of  Iheir  office  as  Compilers,  and  have  no  fiincy 
that  they  must  make  their  work  finaL 

Beside  admitting  many  pieces  that  have  no  special  excel- 
lenoe,  it  would  be  strange,  if,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book, 
there  were  no  other  faults.  We  think,  that,  in  some  Of  the 
Hymns,  changes  to  no  purpose,  and  changes  from  the  better  to 
the  worse  have  been  allowed.  We  think,  too,  that  changes 
might  easily  have  been  made,  where  they  wotdd  be  decidedly 
for  the  better. 

In  their  35th  Bymn,  from  Heber,  why  is  '  The  Son  of  God 
goes  forth  to  war,'  changed  to  '  The  Son  of  Gk>d  is  gone  to  war  f* 
Why  is  '  patient  bears  his  cross,  below,'  made  into  ^  boldest 
bears  His  cross  ?'  Why  are  two  verses,  about  St.  Stephen, 
left  out  ?  and  two  more,  afterward  ?  In  short,  why  are  nine 
changes,  that  we  see  at  this  moment,  made  in  this  fine  Hymn  ? 
Why  is  the  second  verse  of  the  75th,  (also  Heber's,)  left  out  ? 
and  why  the  changes  in  the  last  verse,  including  one  from  '  The 
bones  that  underneath  thee  Ue,''  to  '  The  dead,  who  underneath 
thee  lie  ?*  In  Mibnan's  '  Bound  upon  the  accursed  tree,' 
(llOth,  here,)  why  is  there  change  after  change  invariably  for 
the  worse  ?  Thus  ^  Dread  and  awful,'  becomes,  even  absurdly, 
'  Dread  and  woful ;'  ^  sad  and  dying,'  (a  change  from  ^  fiunt 
and  bleeding') — ^why  must  ^  fismit  and  dyhig'  be  insisted  upon  ? 
Why,  where  the  Author  purposely  and  with  instinct,  breaks  the 
smoothness  which  in  less  deft  hands  might  easily  become  monot- 
ony, have  the  Committee  allowed  (for  they  could  not  have 
chosen,)  a  variation  which  nearly,  if  not  quite,  sec  ires  that 
very  monotony  ?  In  the  119th,  (Newton's,)  is  a  change  from 
the  accustomed 
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'For  awhile  she  lingering  stoodi  ' There  awhile  she  lingering  stood, 

FiUed  with  sorrow  and  surprise,  Lost  in  anguish  and  dismaj, 

Trembling,  while  a  crystal  flood  Tears  she  wept — a  bltte^  flood — 

Issued  from  her  weeping  eyes,'  to  Asking  where  her  Saviour  laj.' 

As  there  is  a  better  Version^  wliich  can  be  had,  we  think  that 
we  are  doing  no  harm  to  this  Hymn,  'n  asking  the  reader 
whether  the  third  line,  as  it  is  read  in  this  book,  does  not  in- 
fallibly suggest  Canning's  ^^  Lozenges  I  gave  my  love — Ipeca- 
cuanha/' In  the  154th,  why  leave  out  John  Stemhold's  third 
verse,  "  And  like  a  den  most  dark  He  made  His  bed  and  secret 
place  ?"  In  Montgomery's  very  fine  Hymn,  (221st  here,)  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  first  verse-— 

**  Servant  of  God,  well  done  ! 
Best  from  thy  loved  employ ; 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 
Enter  thy  Master's  Joy." 

Let  that  be  read  at  the  beginning  of  this  Hymn,  and 
is  not  the  admirable  Hynm  more  perfect  ?  Could  there  have 
been  any  other  reason  for  the  Committee's  leaving  it  off,  than 
the  accident,  that,  (as  in  some  cases  already  referred  to,)  a  dif- 
ferent verse,  from  the  same  first  line,  began  a  Hymn  of  Wes- 
ley's, which  they  have  in  this  book  as  the  217th  ?  In  Merrick's 
'  Author  of  good  to  Thee  we  turn,'  (232,)  why  do  we  read,  for 
the  second  and  third  lines, 

•*  To  thee  for  help  we  fly ; 

Thine  eye  can  all  our  wants  discern/* 

instead  of  the  usual, 

"  Thine  ever-watohful  eye 

Alone  can  all  our  wants  discern  ?" 

In  their  286th,  ^  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name  I'  «bo  dearly 
loved  by  all  who  know  it,  ^  Ye  ransomed  from  the  fall'  is  good ; 
but  why  could  not '  A  remnant  weak  and  small'  stand  ? 

"  Sinners,  whose  love  can  ne'er  forget 
The  wormwood  and  the  gall," 

is  not  so  good  as, 

<*  Ye  Oentfle  sinners,  ne'er  forget 
The  wormwood  and  the  gall ;" 

% 

and  why  is  any  verse  left  out  ? 
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In  the  3^9th  HTmn, — ^Wa  ta  wrote,  (we  leliere,)  *  Borne 
fresh  memorial  of  Hia  grace/ — some  one,  to  make  that  line 
rhyme,  has  changed  '  grace,'  sensdessly,  to ' )  raise/  A  change 
of  the  matching  word  '  days'  to  ^  race,'  would  have  kept  the 
sense.  In  that  delightful  thing, '  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home,' 
why  need  hard  hands  have  been  laid  upon  this  touching  verse, 

"  Oh !  whep»  thou  city  of  our  God, 
Shall  I  thy  courts  ascend, 
Where  congregations  ne'er  break  np, 
And  Sabbaths  have  no  end !" 

The  Committee  have  left  faults  that  ought  to  have  been  cor- 
rected.   The  paltry  bustle  of  the  first  verse  of  the  79th, 

"  Come,  let  us  anew,  kc^ 
Roll  round  with  the  year. 
And  never  stand  still,  till  our  Master  appear," 

reminding  one  of  some  girls'  game,  ought  to  be  changed,  or  the 
verse  abolished.    The  other  verses  are  excellent. 

In  the  106th,  (by  Lyte,  who  writes  excellently,)  are  these 
words,  at  which,  because  of  their  connection,  we  will  not  ask  the 
reader  to  smile : 

"Could  crush  His  murderers  with  a  word, 
^  iuch  had  been  Hia  aim  ! 

In  reading  such  a  line  as,  ^  0  Lord,  how  vile  am  1 1'  (Hymn 
2!40th,)  or  its  parallel,  in  another  collection, 

^  Lord  i  what  a  feeble  piece. 
Is  this  our  mortal  frame  T* 

how  can  one  help  smiling,  when  he  thinks  that  the  least  irrev- 
erent way  of  understanding  it  is  as  an  oath  ?  What  an  absurd- 
ity is  this  to  be  sung,  ^383d  Hymn  :) 

"Feel  as  if  now  my  feet 

Were  slipping  o'er  the  brink ; 

For  I  may  note  be  nearer  home. 

Much  nearer — than  I  think  I 

The  accent  in  the  3d  verse  of  the  7th,  is  wrong  :  let  '  perfect 
made'  be  read  for  '  perfected,'  and  it  is  right.    In  the  24th, 

" the  waves  divide, 

An^  land  us  all  in  heaven," 
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is  bad.  In  the  Slst,  2d  line,  the  aeetnt,  again ;  'Perfecting 
the  saints  below ;'  in  the  69th,  2d9  *  When  He  came,  the  an- 
gels stfu^r/ the  Otammar :  in  the  137th,  the  same  &iilt :  'And 
sung  the  trinmph ;— *'  in  the  217th,  3d, 

"  With  saints  enthroned  on  high, 
Thou  dost  the  Lord  procldm,*' 

the  doctrine  is  not  quite  safe.  In  the  308th,  (Luther's,)  why 
not  change  the  awkward  '  That  Thoult  repel  him  not,  O 
Lord  ?' 

We  have  no  room  (if  there  were  need)  for  recording  all  the 
slight  blemishes  that  might,  possibly^  be  found  :  we  have  not 
attempted  it ;  and  we  have  done  enough,  we  think,  to  show 
that  a  later  edition  may  be  bettered.  Bo,  too,  we  have  not 
room  to  mention,  by  firsif  lines — ^from  the  Hymns  that  our  rich 
language  will  yet  furnish,  freely,  though  our  Committees'  vint- 
age is  done, — a  twentieth  part  of  those  that  seem  to  us  mxadk 
better  than  a  great  many  to  be  found  in  this  book.  We 
will  suggest  a  few  of  these  : 

Mrs.  Barbauld's,  in  which  are  the  yenes, 

"Sleep,  sleep  to-day  tormenting  cares,  ' 
Of  earth  and  foUy  bom,  &;«., 

Watt's  ^TJnyeil  thy  bosom,  sacred  tomb;'  his  'Almighty 
Maker,  God  1'  '  Keep  silence,  all  created  things ;'  '  Great  Gt>d^ 
how  infinite  art  Thou  !'  *  My  God,  my  Portion  and  my  Love !' 
'  Thy  hand,  unseen,  sustains  the  poles ;'  '  Up  to  the  fields 
where  angels  lie ;'  '  With  songs  and  honors  sounding  loud  ;' 
Doddridge's  '  0  ye  immortal  throng ;'  his  '  Amazing,  beaute* 
ous  change  I'  these  are  aU  uncommonly  good*  Less  known, 
but  very  beautiful,  are  Taylor's 

«Like  shadows  gliding  o'er  the  plain, 
Or  clouds  that  roll  snccessive  on, 
Man's  little  generations  pass, 
And,  wUle  we  look,  their  fonos  are  gone ;" 

a  sweet  Hymn, 

"  I  am  weary  of  straying — 
Oh  I  fain  would  I  rest;" 

a  very  effective  one 
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"All  y6  that  pass  by, 
To  Jeaos  draw  nigh ! 
To  yon  is  it  nothing  that  Josna  should  Ae  t'' 

"Hark !  the  voioe  of  love  and  mercy 
Sounds  aloud  from  Calvary :" 

'^  There  is  a  green  hill,  far  away/'  and  so  on,  snatching  at 
random  from  many  that  we  have  marked,  we  would  suggest 
that  there  is  much  that  is  as  good  as  the  very  good,  and,  eyi~ 
dently,  altogether  superior  to  a  good  many  of  the  Conunittee's 
Hymns. 

Near  the  outset  we  mentioned  special  and  peculiar  clasBta 
of  men  as  specially  needing  to  be  provided  for ;  let  us  end  with 
showing  how  easily  this  may  be  done  and  others  gratified  at 
the  same  time. 

Sailors  and  fishermen  belong,  by  the  ten  thousand,  to  our 
Church,  or  are  open  to  its  influence ;  fine,  manly  fellows,  many 
of  them,  with  hearts  and  voices ;  some  of  them  pious ;  all  of 
them  needing  as  much  love  and  help  as  the  most  tempted  of 
landsmen.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  one  hymn  (He- 
bar's)  specially  for  them.  Why  can  we  not  take  into  our  books 
such  a  stirring  piece  as  '^  Homeward  bound,''  beginning : 

"  Oat  on  an  ocean  all  boundless  we  ride ; 

We're  homeward-bound, — ^homeward-bound ! 
Wildly  the  storm  sweeps  us  on  as  it  roars ; 

We're  homeward-bound, — homeward-bound. 
Look,  yonder  lie  the  bright  heavenly  shores : 

We're  homeward-bound, — ^homeward-bound : 
Steady,  0  pilot !  stand  firm  at  the  wheel ; 
Steady !  we  soon  shall  outweather  the  gale. 
Oh !  how  we  fly,  'neath  the  loud  creaking  sail  I 

We're  homeward-boundy — ^homeward-bound.' 

Our  Committee  have  wisely  not  pushed  out  a  Hynm  for  being 
}K>pular  and  effective  ;  why  not  such  as  this  ?  and  could  none 
of  us  sing  such  a  thing  heartily  beside  sailors  ?  The  Star  of 
Bethlehem  is  admirable : 

m  ^  When  marshalled  on  the  nightly  plain, 
The  glittering  host  bestud  the  sky, 
One  star  alone  of  all  the  train 
Can  fix  the  sinner's  wandering  eye, 
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**Hark !  hark !  to  God  a  chorus  breaks 
From  all  the  host,  from  every  gem : 
But  0Be»  alone*  the  Saviour  speaks ; 
It  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.'* 

In  this,  as  in  others^  slight  touches  might  be  wanted ;  but  no 
Compilers  were  ever  bashful  on  that  pointy  and  our  Committee 
have  t)etter  warrant  than  the  common  run  of  Compilers. 

One  little  piece  more  we  give  in  full,  and  print  at  length ; 
we  think  it  will  make,  for  the  moment,  sailors  of  almost  all 
of  us: 

"At  anchor  laid,  remote  from  home, 
Toiling  I  cry,  sweet  Spirit,  come ! 
Celestial  breeze,  no  longer  stay. 
But  swell  my  sails  and  speed  my  way  ! 

Fain  would  I  feel  that  fair  breeze  blowi 

And  heave  my  anchor  from  below : 

But  I  can  only  spread  my  sail ; 

Thou,  Thou  must  breathe  the  auspicious  gale !" 

Pro¥idiBg  lor  cksses  by  no  means  necessarily  deprives  others. 
Feeling  deeply  and  acknowledging  gladly,  how  much  we  all 
owe  to  the  Compilers  of  this  excellent  book,  we  have,  in  what 
we  have  written  of  it,  wished  to  secure  its  being  kept  open,  to 
be  made  far  richer  yet ;  and  to  be  weeded  out  by  the  rule,  that 
not  what  is  correct  enough  in  doctrine^  and  grammar ^  and 
versijication,  has  a  claim  to  stand  in  our  Hymn-book ;  but 
only  what  is  decidedly  excellent. 
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Aht.  III.— JOHN  YTESLEY  ON  SEPARATION  PROM  THE 

CHURCH. 

The  Works  of  the  Reverend  John  Wesley,  A.  M.,  Sometime 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  CoUegCy  Oxford.  First  American,  from 
the  latest  London  Edition,  &c.  In  Seven  Volumes.  New 
York:  Wangh  &  Mason.     1832. 

Ik  the  present  divided  state  of  the  Methodist  Society  in  this 
country,  there  are  many  persons,  including,  not  unlikely,  not 
a  few  of  the  Preachers  in  that  denomination,  who  will  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  the'  real  opinions  of  John  Wesley 
were,  as  to  the  character  of  the  great  movement  which  he  was 
miunly  instrumental  in  inaugurating.  The  prevailing  religious 
apathy  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  own  deep  convictions 
as  to  the  reality  and  power  of  the  Life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man,  and  some  peculiar  views  which  he  held  as  to  the  nature 
of  that  Life,  led  him,  though,  as  he  says,  regarded  as  a  ^^  High 
Churchman,'^  to  institute  a  system  of  certain  extraordinary 
and  temporary  means  to  accomplish  certain  extraordinary  ends. 
Bat  John  Wesley  had  no  idea  of  establishing  a  '^  New  Church," 
or  of  being  the  founder  of  a  religious  body  which  would  sepa- 
rate from  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  he  was  a  Minister. 
To  this  he  was  opposed,  not  on  grounds  of  prudence  or  expe- 
diency, but,  as  he  said  again  and  again,  ^^  as  a  point  of  con- 
science"  All  the  reasons,  which  weighed  with  him  then,  have 
ten-fold  greater  weight  now,  for  those  who  call  themselves  his 
disciples,  and  profess  to  be  his  followers. 

We  have  gathered  out  of  the  Works  of  Mr.  Wesley  a  few 
extracts  from  his  writings,  which,  though  comparatively  brief, 
are  enough  to  show  how  radically  different  the  opinions  of  John 
Wesley  were  from  the  popular  notions  of  multitudes  of  those 
who  now  bear  his  name.  The  increasing  number  of  those 
who  are  leaving  that  sect  and  returning  to  the  Church  of  which 
John  Wesley  was  a  Minister,  and  to  which,  even  to  the  last,  he 
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never  ceased  declaring  his  love  and  alliance,  will,  we  donbt 
not,  at  no  distant  day  be  increased  manj  fold.  Important 
movements  of  this  sort  are  even  now  said  to  be  in  contempla- 
tion. That  these  men  may  live  and  labor  happily  and  success- 
fully with  us,  they  will  need  to  understand  precisely  the  point 
where  Modem  Methodism  began  to  diverge  from  the  ideal  of 
its  founder.  Beligion,  in  all  its  essential  features,  must  be  un- 
changeable by  man.  A  Beligion  which  reaches  the  heart, 
which  commands  the  faith,  and  regulates  the  life  ;  a  Beligion 
which  meets  all  the  wants  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  must  be 
that  very  Beligion  which  Christ  Himself  established,  and  which 
He  commissioned  His  Apostles  to  preach  in  all  the  world,  and 
with  whom,  in  the  persons  of  their  Successors,  He  promised  to 
be  present  to  the  end  of  time. 

Upon  two  or  three  points  in  th<r  personal  belief  of  John 
Wesley,  we  shall  now  make  extracts  from  his  writings. 

In  respect  to  the  Ministry,  Mr.  Wesley  says  in  his  Journal : 

"  We  believe  there  is  and  always  was,  in  every  Christian  Church, 
an  outward  priesthood  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ,  an  outward  sacrifice 
offered  therein  by  men  authorised  to  act  as  ambassadors  for  Christ, 
and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Ood." 

**  We  believe  that  the  threefold  order  of  ministers  is  not  only  au- 
thorised by  the  Apostolic  Institution,  but  also  by  the  Written  Word.** 

And  of  the  Wesleyan  Preachers,  he  says : 

**  They  no  more  take  upon  themselves  to  be  priests  than  to  be  kings. 
They  take  not  upon  them  to  admmister  the  Sacraments,  an  honor  pe- 
culiar to  the  priests  of  God.* 

In  his  Letter  to  Mr.  H.,  in  1756,  he  says : 

'*  I  do  tolerate  unordained  persons  in  preaching  the  Gospel ;  where- 
as I  do  not  tolerate  them  in  administering  the  8acraments."t 

"  As  to  my  own  judgment,  I  still  believe  the  Episcopal  form  of 
Church  Government  to  be  Scriptural  and  Apostolical.  I  mean,  well 
agreeing  with  the  practice  and  writings  of  the  Apostles."| 

In  John  Wesley's  Letter  to  Rev.  Francis  Ashury,  who,  with 
Dr.  Coke,  then  pretended  to  be  a  Bishop,  dated  London,  Sept. 

•  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason^  Part  III.    Works,  VoL  t.,  p.  159. 
t  Works,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  289.  %  Worka»  VoL  VII..  p.  284. 
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20tb,  1788,  only  a  little  over  two  years  before  Wesley's  death, 
he  thus  writes : 

**  But,  in  one  point,  my  dear  Brother,  I  am  a  little  afraid,  both  the 
Doctor  (Colce)  and  yon  differ  from  me.  I  study  to  be  little ;  yon  study 
to  be  great.  I  creep ;  you  strut  along.  I  found  a  school ;  yon  a  Col- 
lie *  nay,  and  call  it  after  your  own  names.  Oh,  beware !  Do  not 
seek  to  be  something !    Let  me  be  nothing,  and  *  Christ  be  all  in  all.' " 

''One  instance  of  this  your  greatness  has  given  me  great  concern. 
How  can  yon,  how  dare  yon  suffer  yourself  to  be  called  Bishop  t  I 
shndder,  I  start  at  the  very  thought !  Hen  may  call  me  a  knave,  or 
a  fool,  a  rascal,  a  scoandrel,  and  I  am  content ;  but  they  shall  never, 
by  my  consent,  call  me  Bishop/  For  my  sake,  for  (Jod's  sake, 
for  Christ's  sake,  put  a  full  end  to  this !  Let  the  Presbyterians  do 
what  they  please,  but  let  the  Methodists  know  their  calling  better."* 

To  shew  that  Wesley,  even  to  the  day  of  his  death,  had  no 
intention  to  ordain  a  Ministry,  we  quote  from  a  Sermon  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Wesley  himself,  five  years  after  his  appointment 
of  preacherB  for  America.  (Sermon  39.)    He  says : 

**!  wish  all  of  you,  who  are  vulgarly  termed  Methodists,  would  se- 
riously consider  what  has  been  said.  And,  particularly,  you  whom  God 
hath  commissioned  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.  It  does  by  no  means 
follow  from  hence,  that  ye  are  commissioned  to  baptize,  or  to  adminis- 
ter the  Lord^s  Supper.  Te  never  dreamed  of  this  for  ten  or  twenty 
years  after  ye  began  to  preach.  Te  did  not  then,  like  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram, '  seek  the  priesthood  also/  Ye  know,  '  no  man  taketb 
this  honor  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.'* 
0,  contain  yourselves  within  your  own  bounds !" 

And,  in  giving  his  final  revision  to  the  rules  of  the  Society,, 
in  his  last  year,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  sends  forth  the  fol- 
lowing emphatic  language,  viz  : 

''Let  all  our  preachers  go  to  Church;  let  all  the  people  go  con- 
stantly ;  let  them  receive  the  Sacrament  at  every  opportunity.  Warn* 
all  against  despising  the  prayers  of  the  Church ;  against  calling  our- 
society  a  Church ;  against  calling  our  preachers  Ministers." 

The  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Coke  with  Bishop  White,  in 
1791,  the  former  proposing  to  Bishop  White,  that  the  Metho- 

♦  Wesley's  Works,  Vol  VII.,  p.  188. 
VOL.  XIT. — ^NO.  I.  6* 
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diet  preachers  should  be  re^-ordained  by  our  Bishop  ;  and  the 
Correspondence  of  Dr.  Coke  with  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  1813, 
proposing  that  himself  be  made  Bishop  in  India,  prove  con- 
clusively, that  neither  did  Dr.  Coke,  nor  the  Methodist  preachens 
in  America,  then  pretend  to  have  really  any  gift  of  Orders  from 
Mr.  Wesley,  either  in  fact,  or  in  the  intention  of  Mr.  Wesley 
himself.  The  ^^  appointment"  of  Dr.  Coke  as  Superintendent, 
in  Mr.  Wesley's  private  chamber,  in  1784,  was  done,  not  as  an 
Ordination,  or  Consecration,  but  to  accomplish  a  private  object 
of  Dr.  Coke  himself.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  it  made 
Dr.  Coke  a  Bishop ;  first,  because  Mr.  Wesley  himself  was 
only  a  Presbyter;  and  secondly,  even  if  Lord  King's  theory, 
on  which  Mr.  Wesley  is  claimed  to  have  acted,  is  taken  for 
granted,  to  wit,  that  Bishops  and  Presbyters  are  one  Order, 
it  could  not  have  made  Dr.  Coke  a  Bishop,  for  he  was  already 
an  ordained  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England.  Charles 
Wesley's  explanation,  taken  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  transaction  itself,  is  the  best  that  can  be  given.  Said  he, 
^^  but  John,  as  you  see,  is  now  a  very  old  man."  He  was  now 
in  his  eighty-second  year ;  and  Charles  Wesley  saw  at  a  glance 
the  purposes  to  which  that  appointment  would  be  used,  and  at 
length  perverted.  In  the  Correspondence  between  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  relative  to  that  appointment,  John  Wesley 
said,  ^^  I  no  more  separate  from  it  [the  Church  of  England] 
now,  than  I  did  in  the  year  1758."  We  shall  examine  that 
pretended  "  Ordination"  presently,  with  more  care. 
-  On  ^^  Separation  from  the  Church  ;"  in  his  Letter  to  the  Bev- 
erend  Mr.  Walker  in  1756,  Mr.  Wesley  says : 

•*  Yea  advise,  secondly, '  to  keep  in  view  also  the  unl^iwfulness  of  a 
separation  from  the  Church  of  England.'  To  this  likewue  I  agree. 
It  cannot  be  lawful  to  separate  from  it,  unless  it  be  unlawful  to  con- 
tinue in  it.  You  advise,  thirdly, '  fully  to  declare  myself  on  this  head, 
and  to  suffer  no  dispute  concerning  it.'  The  very  same  thing  I  wrote 
to  my  brother  from  Ireland ;  and  we  have  declared  ourselves,  without 
r68ei;ye.  Fourthly,  all  opr  preachers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  purpose  to 
continue  in  the  Church  of  England."* 

•  Works,  Vol  viL,  p.  ate. 
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In  the  Minutes  of  Conference  for  1770,  we  find  John  Wesley 
sajing: 

"  Carefully  ayoid  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  separate  men  from 
the  Church.  O !  use  every  means  to  prevent  this.  1.  Exhort  all  our 
people  to  keep  close  to  the  Church  and  the  Sacrament.  2.  Warn  them 
all  against  nicety  in  hearing — a  prevailing  evil.  3.  Warn  them  also 
against  despising  the  prayers  of  the  Church.  4.  Against  calling  our 
Society 'the  Church.'  5.  Against  calling  our  preachers  'ministers,' 
our  houses,  '  meeting  houses ;'  call  them  plain  preaching-houses,  or 
chapels.  But  some  may  say, '  our  own  service  is  public  worship.'  Yes, 
bat  not  such  as  supersedes  the  Cburdh  Service.  If  it  were  designed 
to  be  instead  of  the  Church  Service,  it  would  be  essentially  defective, 
for  it  seldom  has  the  four  grand  parts  of  Public  Prayer,  Deprecation, 
Petition,  Intercession,  and  Thanksgiving.  If  the  people  put  ours  in 
the  room  of  the  Church  Service,  we  hurt  them  that  stay  with  us,  and 
ruin  them  that  leave  us.  Let  this  he  well  observed :  Ifear^  when  the 
Methodists  leave  the  Church,  Ood  vnU  leave  them** 

In  1787,  four  years  before  his  death,  and  in  the  84th  year  of 
his  age,  we  find  the  following  entry  in  his  Journal : 

"  I  went  over  to  Deptford ;  but  it  seemed  I  was  got  into  a  den 
of  lions.  Most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Society  were  mad  for  sepa- 
rating from  the  Church.  I  endeavored  to  reason  with  them,  but  in 
vain ;  they  had  neither  sense  nor  even  good  manners  left.  At  length, 
after  meeting  the  whole  Society,  I  told  them, '  if  you  are  resolved,  you 
may  have  your  Service  in  Church  hours ;  but,  remember,  from  that 
time  you  will  see  my  face  no  more.'  This  struck  deep ;  and  from  that 
hour  I  have  heard  no  more  of  separation  from  the  Church.*'* 

In  1789,  about  two  years  only  before  his  death,  his  language 
IB,  in  "  Thoughts  on  Separation," 

"  I  never  had  any  design  of  separating  from  the  Church.  I  have 
no  soch  design  now.  I  do  not  believe  the  Methodists  in  general  de- 
rign  it,  when  I  am  no  more  seen.  I  do,  and  will  do  all  that  is  in  my 
power  to  prevent  such  an  event.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  I  can 
do,  many  of  them  will  separate  from  it :  although  I  am  apt  to  think  not 
one  half,  perhaps  not  a  third  of  them.  These  will  be  so  bold  and  in- 
judicious as  to  form  a  separate  party,  which  consequently  will  dwindle 
away  into  a  dry,  dull  separate  party.    In  flat  opposition  to  these,  I 

*  Works,  Vol  rV.,  p.  660. 
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declare  once  more,  that  I  live  and  die  a  member  of  the  Ghurcb  of 
England :  and  that  none  who  begard  my  judgment  or  advice 

WILL  EVER  separate  FROM  IT."* 

At  the  Conference  of  that  year,  1789,  about  a  hundred 
preachers  were  present ;  he  says : 


"  The  case  of  separation  from  the  Church  was  largely  considered, 
and  we  were  all  unanimous  against  it."t 

In  1758,  Mr.  Wesley  prepared  and  published  Twelve  Rea- 
sons against  Separation  from  the  Church  of  England,  which 
we  give  almost  entire.  He  elsewhere  declared,  that  those  of  his 
disciples  who  left  the  Church  of  England,  left  Methodism  also^ 
and  were  drawn  off  into  the  Anabaptist  and  other  heresies  ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  modeling  of  Methodism  after 
the  English  Church  has  been  a  great  secret  of  its  vitality 
and  success.    He  says  : 

"  WHETHER  it  be  lawful  or  no  (which  itself  may  be  disputed, 
being  not  so  clear  a  point  as  some  may  imagine,)  it  is  by  no  means 
eoDpedient  for  us  to  separate  from  the  Established  Church : — 

"  1.  Because  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  the  solemn  and  repeated 
declarations  which  we  have  made  in  all  manner  of  ways,  in  preaching, 
in  print,  and  in  private  conversation. 

"  2.  Because  (on  this  as  well  as  on  many  other  accounts)  it  would 
give  huge  occasion  of  offence  to  those  who  seek  and  desire  occasion — 
to  all  the  enemies  of  God  and  His  truth. 

« 

**  3.  Because  it  would  exceedingly  prejudice  against  ns  many  who  fear, 
yea,  who  love  God,  and  thereby  hinder  their  receiving  so  much,  per- 
haps any  farther  benefit  from  our  preaching. 

. "  4.  Because  it  would  hinder  multitudes  of  those,  who  neither  lore 
nor  fear  God,  from  hearing  us  at  all. 

**  5.  Because  it  would  occasion  many  hundreds,  if  not  some  thousands 
of  those  who  are  now  united  with  us,  to  separate  from  us ;  yea,  and 
some  of  those  who  have  a  deep  work  of  grace  in  their  sonls. 

"  6.  Because  it  would  be  throwing  balls  of  wild-fire  among  them 
that  are  now  quiet  in  the  land.  We  are  now  sweetly  united  together 
in  love.    We  mostly  think  and  speak  the  same  thing.    But  this  would 

_  ■  -  ■    ■  ■  ■ 

♦  Worka,  Vol  VII.,  p.  326.        f'^o^ka,  Vol  IV.,  p.  727. 
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occasioii  incoDceiyable  strife  and  contentioii,  between  those  who  left, 
and  those  who  remained  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  between  those  who 
left  OB,  and  those  who  remained  with  ns ;  nay,  and  between  those  very 
persons  who  remained,  as  they  were  yariously  inclined  one  way  or 
other. 

"  7.  Because,  whereas  controyersy  is  now  asleep,  and  we  in  great 
measure,  liye  peaceably  with  all  men,  so  that  we  are  strangely  at  leisnre 
to  spend  our  whole  time  and  strength  in  enforcing  plain,  practical,  yital 
religion.  (O  what  would  many  of  our  forefathers  haye  giyen  to  haye 
enjoyed  so  blessed  a  calm !)  This  would  utterly  banish  peace  from 
among  us,  and  that  without  hope  of  its  return.  It  would  engage  me 
for  one,  in  a  thousand  controyersies,  both  in  public  and  priyat« ;  (for  I 
should  be  in  conscience  obliged  to  giye  the  reasons  of  my  Conduct, 
and  to  defend  those  reasons  against  all  opposers,)  and  so  take  me  off 
from  those  more  useful  labors,  which  might  otherwise  employ  the 
short  remainder  of  my  life. 

'^8.  Because  to  form  the  plan  of  a  new  Church  would  require  infi- 
nite time  and  care,  (which  might  be  far  more  profitably  bestowed,) 
with  much  more  wisdom,  and  greater  depth  and  extensiyeness  of 
thought,  than  any  of  us  are  masters  of. 

"  9.  Because,  from  some  haying  barely  entertained  a  distant  thought 
of  this,  eyQ  fruits  haye  already  followed,  such  as  prejudice  against  the 
Clergy  in  general ;  and  aptness  to  belieye  ill  of  them ;  contempt,  not 
without  a  degree  of  bitterness,  of  Clergymen,  as  such,  and  a  sharpness 
of  language  towards  the  whole  order,  utterly  unbecoming  either  gen- 
tlemen or  Christians. 

"10.  Because  the  experiment  has  been  so  frequently  tried  already, 
and  the  success  neyer  answered  the  expectation.  God  has,  since  the 
Reformation,  raised  up  from  time  to  time  many  witnesses  of  pure  reli- 
gion. If  these  liyed  and  died  (like  John  Arudt,  Bobert  Bolton,  and 
many  others)  in  the  Churches  to  which  they  belonged,  notwithstanding 
the  wickedness  which  oyerfiowed  both  the  teachers  and  the  people 
therein,  they  spread  the  leayen  of  true  religion  far  and  wide,  and  were 
more  and  more  useful,  till  they  went  to  paradise.  But  if,  upon  any 
provocation  or  consideration  whatever  they  separated,  and  founded 
distant  parties,  their  influence  was  more  and  more  confined;  they 
grew  less  and  less  useful  to  others,  and  generally  lost  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion themselves  in  the  spirit  of  controversy. 

''11.  Because  we  have  melancholy  instances  of  this  even  now  be- 
fore our  eyes.    Many  have,  in  our  memory,  left  the  Church,  and  form- 
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ed  themselves  into  distinct  bodies.  And  certainly*  some  of  theoit  from 
a  real  persuasion,  that  they  shoold  do  God  more  senrice.  Bat  have 
any  separated  themselves  and  prospered!  Have  they  been  either 
more  holy,  or  more  useful  than  they  were  before  t 

"  12.  Because,  by  such  a  separation,  we  should  not  only  throw  away 
the  peculiar  glorying  which  God  has  given  us,  that  we  do  and  will 
suffer  all  things  for  our  brethren's  sake,  though  the  more  we  love 
them,  the  less  we  be  l6ved ;  but  should  act  in  direct  contradiction  to 
that  very  end,  for  which  we  believe  God  hath  raised  us  up.  The  chief 
design  of  His  providence  in  sending  us  out,  is  undoubtedly  to  quicken 
our  brethren.  And  the  first  message  of  all  our  preachers  is  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  Church  of  England.  Now  would  it  not  be  a  flat  contra- 
diction to  this  design*  to  separate  from  the  Church }  These  things 
being  considered,  we  cannot  apprehend  (whether  it  be  lawful  in  itself 
or  no)  that  it  is  lawful  for  us :  were  it  only  on  this  ground*  that  it  is 
by  no  means  expedient. 

#  •  •  •  "  If  it  be  said, '  But  at  the  Church  we  are  fed  with 
chaff,  whereas  at  the  Meeting  we  have  wholesome  food;'  we  answer, 
(L)  The  prayers  of  the  Church  are  not  chaff;  they  are  substantial  food 
for  any  who  are  alive  to  God.  (ii.)  The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  chaff; 
but  pure  and  whdesome  for  all  who  receive  it  with  upright  hearts. 
Yea,  (ilL)  In  almost  all  the  sermons  we  hear  there,  we  hear  many  great 
and  important  truths ;  and  whoever  has  a  spiritual  discernment  may 
easily  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  therein,  (iv.)  How  liltle  is 
the  case  mended  at  the  Meeting  ?  Either  the  teachers  are ''  new  light" 
men,  or  they  are  predestinarians.  Now,  whatever  this  may  be  to  them 
who  were  educated  therein,  yet  to  those  of  our  brethren  who  have 
lately  embraced  it,  repeated  experience  shews  it  is  not  wholesome 
food ;  rather,  to  them  it  has  the  effect  of  deadly  poison.  In  a  short 
time  it  destroys  all  their  zeal  for  God.  •  •  •  •  Lastly,  where- 
as we  are  surrounded  on  every  side  by  those  who  are  equally  enemies 
to  us  and  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and  whereas  these  are  long  prac- 
tised in  this  war,  and  skilled  in  all  the  objections  against  it ;  while  our 
brethren  on  the  other  hand  are  quite  strangers  to  them  all,  and  so,  on 
a  sudden,  know  not  how  to  answer  them ;  it  is  highly  expedient  for 
every  preacher  to  be  provided  with  sound  answers  to  those  objections, 
and  then  to  instruct  the  societies  where  he  labors,  how  to  defend  them- 
selves against  those  assaults ;  •  •  •  that  they  may  no  more  he 
tott  to  and  fro  hy  every  wind  of  doctrine  ;  but  being  settled  in  one 
mhid  and  one  judgment,  by  solid  Scriptural  and  rational  arguments. 
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ygrow  ^  in  all  things  into  Him  who  it  our  Htad^  even  Jeeue 

annr  JOHN  wesley. 

Mr.  Charles  Wesley  says : 

**  I  think  myself  bound  in  duty,  to  add  my  testimony  to  my  Broth- 
er's. His  twelve  reasons  against  oar  ever  separating  from  the  Church 
of  England,  are  mine  also.  I  subscribe  to  them  with  all  my  heart 
Only  with  regard  to  the  first,  I  am  quite  clear,  that  it  is  neither  expe^ 
dient  nor  lawful  for  me  to  separate.  And  I  never  had  the  least  in* 
ctination  or  temptation  so  to  do.  My  affection  for  the  GLnroh  is  as 
strong  as  ever ;  and  I  clearly  see  my  calling,  which  is  to  live  and  die 
in  her  Communion.  This,  therefore,  I  am  determined  to  do»  the  Lord 
beuig  my  helper.'** 

CHARLES  WESLEY. 

Twenty  years  after,  in  1778,  he  says  in  a  letter : 

**  The  original  Methodists  were  all  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
the  more  awakened  they  were,  the  more  zealously  they  adhered  to  it 
m  every  point,  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  Hence  we  inserted  in 
the  very  first  Bules  of  our  Society,  "  They  that  leave  the  Church,  leave 
US."  And  this  we  did,  not  as  a  point  of  prudence,  hut  a  point  of  con- 
•denee,  •  •  •  I  myself  find  more  life  in  the  Church  Prayers, 
than  in  any  formal  extemporary  prayers  of  Dissenters.  Nay,  I  find 
more  profit  in  Sermons  on  either  good  tempers,  or  good  works,  than  in 
what  are  vulgarly  called  Oospel  Sermons.  That  term  has  now  be- 
covne  a  mere  cant  word.  I  wish  none  of  our  Society  would  use  it 
It  has  no  determinate  meaning.  Let  but  a  pert  self-sufficient  animal, 
^hat  has  nether  sense  nor  grace,  bawl  out  something  about  Christ,  or 
his  bloody  or  justification  by  faith,  and  his  hearers  cry  out,  *'  What  a 
fine  Gospel  Sermon !"  Surely,  the  Methodists  have  not  so  learned 
Chrisft 

Bat  it  will  be  said,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Coke  as  Superintendent  of  the  Methodists  in  America  in 
1784,  Mr.  Wesley  also  ^^ ordained"  Bichard  Whatcoat  and 
Thomas  Yesey  as  Elders  and  Presbyters  for  the  American 
Methodists,  for  the  purpose  of  baptizing  and  administering 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  and,  that  in  that  act,  he  did  pretend  to 
ordain.  John  Wesley's  own  account  of  the  matter  is  contained 

*  Wesley's  Works,  New  York:  Waugh  ft  Mason,  1S32.    VoL  VH.,  pp.  293-S. 
t  Woriu,  YoL  Vn^  p^  242. 
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in  a  paper  *^  On  Separation  from  the  Chorch/'  dated  August 
30, 1785,  one  year  after  the  appointment  of  those  men.  He 
says : 

'' J.adging  this  to  be  a  case  of  real  necessUyt  I  took  a  step  which, 
for  peace  and  quietness,  I  had  refrained  from  taking  for  many  yean  ; 
I  exercised  that  power  which  I  am  fully  persuaded  the  Qreat  Shep* 
herd  and  Bishop  of  the  Church  has  given  me.  I  appointed  three  of 
our  laborers'to  go  and  help  them,  by  not  only  preaching  the  Word  of 
God,  but  likewise  by  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  and  baptizing 
their  children,  throughout  that  vast  tract  of  land  a  thousand  miles 
long  and  some  hundreds  broad. 

"  These  are  the  steps  which,  not  of  choice,  but  of  neeeuity,  I  have 
slowly  and  deliberately  taken.  If  any  one  is  pleased  to  call  this  sep- 
aration from  the  Church,  he  may.  But  the  Law  of  England  does  not 
call  it  so;  nor  can  any  one  be  properly  said  to  do  so,  unless,  out  of 
conscience,  he  refuses  to  join  in  the  Service,  and  partakes  of  the  Sac- 
raments administered  therein." 

To  this  there  are  several  things  to  be  said.  I.  The  act  of 
appointing  those  men  was  put  distinctly  by  Mr.  Wesley  on  the 
ground  of  ^'  real  necessity."  He  had  traveled  in  America,  had 
seen  the  spiritual  destitution,  and  the  unworthy  character  of 
many  of  the  Church  of  England  Clergymen  there.  In  1780 
he  had  earnestly  appealed  to  the  Bishop  of  London  to  ordain 
men  for  America ;  but  in  vain.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
our  own  Bishop  White,  under  the  same  plea,  once  suggested  a 
similar  temporary  expedient.  2.  John  Wesley  was  then  eighty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  he  was  overpersuaded  to  the  act  by  the 
importunate  solicitations  and  the  very  remarkable  Letter  (we 
may  say  management)  of  Dr.  Coke,  (which  Letter  is  still  pre- 
served). 3.  The  act  was  done  privately,  and  without  the  re- 
quest of  the  American  Methodists.  4.  Lord  King's  sophisti- 
cal argument  to  prove  that  Bishops  and  Presbyters  are  the 
same  Order,  doubtless  influenced  Wesley's  opinion  and  con- 
duct ;  but  what  that  argument  has  to  do  in  sustaining  the 
modem  Methodist  theory  of  Episcopal  power,  is  another  ques- 
tion well  worth  asking.  5.  Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  Letter  to  the 
"  brethren  in  North  America,"  Sept.  10th,  1784,  is  careful  to 
say  that  he  ^^  appointed  "  (not  ordained)  certain  men  '^  to  act 
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as  Elden/'  6.  In  his  SennoHy  published  by  Mr.  Wesley  him* 
aelf  in  1788  or  1789,  four  or  five  years  after  these  ^^  appbint- 
ments/'  and  so,  dedsire  upon  the  point  before  us,  Mr.  Wesley 
says: 

"  I  wish  all  of  yoQy  who  are  vulgarly  termed  Methodists,  would  seri- 
ously consider  what  has  been  said.  And,  particularly,  you  whom  God 
hath  commissioned  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.  It  does  by  no 
meaiis  follow  from  hence,  that  ye  are  commissioned  to  baptize,  or  to 
administer  the  Lord's  Supper.  Ye  never  dreamed  of  this  for  ten  or 
twenty  years  after  ye  began  to  preach.  Ye  did  not  then,  like  Korah, 
D«Qiaii»  and  Abiram,  '  seek  the  Priesthood  also.'  Ye  know, '  no  man 
taketh  this  honor  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was 
AaroiL*  O,  contain  yourselves  within  your  own  bounds  1"* 

The  application  to  Bishop  White  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Coke 
for  the  Preordination"  of  these  Methodist  preachers,  shows 
condnsiTely  that  neither  Mr.  Wesley  nor  Mr.  Asbury  regarded 
them  as  having  already  received  a  valid  ordination.  7.  In  re- 
spect to  the  Methodists  in  America,  he  says : 

^Whatever  there  is  done,  either  in  America  or  Scotland,  is  no  sep- 
arafion  from  the  Church  of  England.  I  have  no  thought  of  this ;  I 
have  many  objections  agunst  it."t 

8.  Two  years  after  the  appointment,  he  writes  to  Bev.  F.  G-ar- 
retso9y  a  Methodidt  preacher  in  Ahxbioa  : 

«*  Wherever  there  is  any  Church  Service,  I  do  not  approve  of  any 
appointment  the  same  hour,  l)ecause  I  love  the  Churdi  of  England, 
aiid  would  assist,  not  oppose  it,  all  I  can."| 

9.  The  formal  act  of  separation  by  the  Methodists  was  not 
done  in  England,  it  was  done  in  America,  Dec.  25,  1784. 
Mr.  Wesley's  views  as  to  that  assumption  of  power  on  the 
port  of  the  Methodists  in  America,  may  be  seen  in  his  Letter 
fonr  years  after,  Sept.  20, 1788,  to  Mr.  Asbury,  above  quoted, 
and  to  which  we  again  ask  the  reader's  attention.  If,  in  this 
whole  matter,  Mr.  Wesley  is  inconsistent  with  himself,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  explain  that  iticonsistency ;  but  we  do 

^  Sonnoii,  39.    f  ^^''ka,  YoL  TIL,  p.  316.    %  Woika,  T6L  YH,  p.  186. 
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pat  the  question^  whether  Methodism  as  an  institution  can 
afford  to  staud  on  such  a  foundation  ? 

The  facts  which  we  have  given  above  in  the  Life  of  John 
Weslejy  we  trust  will  come  before  not  a  few  of  our  Methodist 
brethren.    His  views  upon  other  points^  especially  the  Sacra- 
ments, we  should  like  to  present.    We  believe  there  are  large 
numbers  of  their  Preachers,  who,  to-day,  have  far  more  real 
sympathy  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  than  with  Methodism  in  the  present  stage  of  its  devel- 
opment.   Methodism  in  a  great  degree  has  finished  its  work. 
It  is  not  what  it  was.    Its  old  badges  of  distinctive  unworld- 
'liness,  its  old  tone  and  spirit,  which  made  Methodism  what  it 
was,  are  gone.    Its  strongly  marked  teachings,  both  as  to  the 
Institutions  and  Doctrines  of  Grace,  have  given  place  lai^ly 
to  a  modified  German  Bationalism.     The  influences,  under 
'which  this  change  has  been  silently  going  on,  we  are  not  now 
seeking;  the  fact  itself  is  indisputable,  and  many  of  the 
Methodists  of  the  old  school  freely  confess  it.    The  Church 
.from  which  it  went  out,  on  the  contrary,  is  growing  in  life  and 
^efficiency ;  and  in  its  late  ^'  Memorial  Movement,''  it  has  prof- 
fered the  fraternal  hand  to  all  who  are  yearning  for  Unity  in 
the  One  Body  of  Christ,  that  we  may  labor  for  one  great  end, 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  the  glory 
of  God.     The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  will  meet  this 
.great  question  fairly.    Certain  great  principles  she  can  never 
.abandon ;  for  they  rest,  not  upon  mere  opinion,  but  upon  un- 
doubted Facts,  and  are  cherished  by  her  in  the  deepest  convic- 
tions of  her  conscience.    But  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
.multitudes  of  the  Methodists,  whose  best  life  came  from  the 
Church  of  England,  who  are  one  with  us  in  Doctrine,  and 
are  so  like  us  in  Organization  and  Bitual,  and  who  will  find  our 
Government  more  representative  as  well  as  Scriptural  than 
theirs, — ^we  say  there  is,  we  believe,  no  sufficient  reason  why 
Methodists  and  Churchmen  should  not  link  their  hearts  and 
hands  together,  in  one  and  the  same  blessed  work. 
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Abt.  IV— EAELT  annals  of  the  AMERICAN  CHURCH. 

1.  T%e  third  and  Last  Volume  of  the  Voyages,  Navigaiion$, 
Trcffique»  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation.  Col- 
lected by  BiCHABD  Haklutt,  Pre€uAer  and  sometimes  Stu- 
dent of  Chrisfs  Church  in  Oxford.    London,  1600. 

2.  The  General  Historic  of  Virginia,  New  England  and  the 
Summer  Islies.  From  their  first  beginning.  An*.  1584  to 
the  present  1624,  by  Captain  John  Smith,  Sometymes 
OovemoT  of  those  Countries.    London,  1624. 

3.  PuBCHAB ;  His  Pilgrims,  in  Five  Books.  Vol.  IV.  Lon- 
don, 1625. 

4  The  History  of  the  first  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  William  Smith,  A.  M.,  President  of  the  College 
of  WiUiam  and  Mary  in  Virginia.    London,  1753. 

5.  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesi<istioal  History  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  Vol.  I. 
New  York,  1836. 

6.  The  Historic  of  IVavaUe  into  Virginia  Britannia :  Col- 
lected hj  William  Stbaohet,  Gent.,  The  first  Secretary 
of  the  Colony.    Haklnyt  Society,  London,  1849. 

7.  Cottections  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Historical  Society. 
Vol.  II.    New  York,  1853. 

8.  The  History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies  and 
Foreign  Dqpendencies  of  the  British  Empire.  By  the  Bev. 
Jambs  S.  M.  Andebson,  M.  A.,  Chapla^  in  ordinary  to 
the  Queen.    London,  1856. 

9.  Old  Churches,  Ministers  and  Families  of  Virginia.  By 
Bishop  Mbadb.    Philadelphia,  1857. 

Chaptbb  I.    1578  to  1609. 

If  there  is  one  department  of  Ecclesiastical  History  more 
than  another,  in  which  American  Churchmen  need  to  be  inter- 
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ested  and  inBtmcted,  it  is  that  which,  conoems  the  first  plant- 
ing of  the  Church  on  this  Continent.  By  means  of  School 
books^  Tales,  Poems  and  Anniversary  Orations,  the  belief  has 
been  wrought  into  the  common  mind  of  Americans,  that  not 
only  the  love  of  liberty,  but  that  education,  civilization,  the 
Gospel  and  all  the  institutions  of  Christianity  were  &Bt 
brought  to  this  country,  and  here  planted  and  nourished,  by 
the  Puritans,  flying  from  the  oppression  and  persecution  of 
the  Church  of  England.  To  say  nothing  of  the  romance, 
which  represents  these  Pilgrims  from  Holland j  where  they  had 
dwelt  in  peace  and  quietness  for  eleven  years,  as  flying  from 
the  cruelty  of  that  Church,  to  whose  "every  Article"  they  did 
"  assent  wholly,"^  it  is  high  time  that  Churchmen  were  more 
familiar  with  the  facts  of  their  own  history,  and  of  the  first 
planting  of  the  Gospel  in  this  New  World. 

A  popular  historian,f  echoing  the  common  sentiment  in 
reference  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  says, — "It 
was  the  origin  of  New  England ;  it  was  the  planting  of  New 
-England  institutions.  Inquisitive  historians  have  loved  to 
mark  every  vestige  of  the  Pilgrims;  poets  of  the  purest 
minds  have  commemorated  their  virtues ;  the  noUest  genius 
has  been  called  into  exercise  to  display  their  merits  worthily, 
and  to  trace  the  consequences  of  this  daring  enterprise."  And 
so  it  has  come  to  be  a  bold  and  startling  heresy,  not  to  believe 
that  the  Magfiower  brought  the  first  ray  of  (}ospel  light,  and 
the  true  germ  of  Civil  Liberty  to  this  benighted  land,  or  to 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  Plymouth  and  Balem  are  the  true 
Meccas  of  this  New  World. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  first  legislative  rq>reeentative 
Assembly  held  in  America,  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lon- 
don Company  in  1619,  in  the  Choir  of  the  Jamestown  Churchy 
with  the  Minister  of  the  Church  for  Chaplain,  and  the  Prayer 
Book  to  guide  their  devotions.  Bancroft  can  not  help,  with 
all  his  prejudices,  acknowledging  that, 

*  "  Seven  Artidea  of  the  Ohurch  of  Lajden."  f  Bancroft. 
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"The  London  Company  merits  the  praise  of  having  auspicated 
liherfy  in  America.  On  this  ordinance  Yii^^ia  created  the  snper- 
stmctare  of  her  liberties.  Ite  influences  were  wide  and  enduring, 
and  ean  be  traced  through  all  her  history.  It  constituted  the  planta- 
tion in  its  inAmcy  a  nursery  of  freemen,  and  succeeding  generations 
learned  to  cherish  institutions  which  were  as  old  as  the  prosperity  of 
their  fathers.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  public  act  during  the 
reign  of  James  was  of  more  permanent  or  pervading  influence,  and 
it  reflects  glory  on  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and 
the  patriot  party  of  England,  [all  Churchmen,]  that,  though  they  were 
unable  to  establish  guarantees  of  a  liberal  administration  at  home, 
they  were  careful  to  connect  popular  freedom  inseparably  with  the 
life,  prosperity  and  state  of  Society  in  Virginia.'' 

Let  it  be  known  then  that  "  American  Liberty''  was  bom 
and  well  nnxsed,  before  the  ^^  blarney  stone  of  New  England'' 
was  ever  heard  of. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  concerning  this  subject,  that 
pertains  to  a  very  different  system  from  that  which  was 
bronght  to  New  England  in  1620,  and  which  will  carry  the 
reader  back  to  a  much  earlier  date.  But  how  few  of  the  pres- 
ent age  and  generation  know  anything  of  the  early  efforts  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  towards  establishing 
the  pure  and  Apostolic  Faith  in  this  new  found  world,  and 
consecrating  to  God's  glory  the  first  settlement  of  the  British 
name  in  America  ?  Of  those  '^daring  enterprises"  little  or 
nothing  has  ever  been  said  by  way  of  eulogy.  Indeed  there 
has  been  a  studied  silence  in  regard  to  them,  in  all  our  popu* 
lar  histories.  Neither  poetry,  nor  romance^  nor  oratory  have 
been  employed  to  magnify  the  piety  and  heroism  of  the  patrons 
and  leaders  of  those  early  ventures  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  or 
to  preserve  in  their  posterity  a  grateAil  remembrance  of  their 
virtues.  And  yet,  men  of  higher  purpose,  of  holier  zeal,  or  of 
a  more  self-sacrificing  spirit,  have  been  rarely  found  in  any  age 
of  the  Church.  We,  who  now  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  faith 
and  devotion,  have  been  too  long  content  with  this  ignorance 
of  their  history,  and  indifference  to  their  memory.  To  give  a 
complete  account  of  their  labors  and  achievements,  will  be  im- 
possible in  the  present  undertaking.    The  most  we  can  hope 
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for  will  be  the  partial  reicue  of  their  memorieB  from  the  Bhame- 
ful  forgetfnlnesB  into  which  they  hare  fallen. 

The  title  of  our  Article^  and  the  list  of  works  placed  at  the 
head,  will  indicate  its  purpose,  as  well  as  point  out  the  period 
to  which  we  shall  confine  our  attention.  The  work  of  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1856,^  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  early  history  of 
the  Church  in  this  country,  and  we  shall  have  the  most  fre- 
quent occasion  to  refer  to  its  contents.  ' 

It  is  to  the  religious  and  Missionary  zeal^  manifested  in  the 
first  settlement  of  the  American  Continent  by  Englishmen^ 
that  we  desire  now  to  call  attention.  It  is  very  commonly 
thought,  that  this  whole  work  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  no  higher  purpose  than  worldly  gain  and  ambition,  or  an 
escape  from  the  restraints  of  civilized  and  Christian  society,  to 
the  wild  license  of  a  new  country.  But  no  one  can  become 
familiar  with  the  history  of  these  events,  without  learning, 
that  a  genuine  love  for  the  souls  of  those  who  were  sitting  in 
darkness,  and  a  holy  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  was  the  animating  spirit  with  many  of  the  early  pro- 
moters of  American  colonization. 

This  was  a  period  of  sad  contentions,  civil  and  religious,  at 
home,  and  of  threatening  national  jealousies  and  conflicts 
abroad.  It  was  a  most  unpromising  time  either  for  Missionary 
effort  or  commercial  enterprise.  And  it  must  ever  be  a  cause 
of  animating  gratitude,  to  every  lover  of  our  pure  and  Apos- 
tolic Faith,  that  amid  the  confessed  religious  declension  of 
that  period,  and  in  spite  of  the  restraints  imposed  upon  the 
Church  by  a  vacillating  and  faithless  State  Government,  there 
were  found  men  of  such  true  Christian  zeal,  as  to  undertake 
the  planting  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  far  off  .wilderness. 
Still  it  will  not  surprise  us,  that  such  a  work  should  have  been 
undertaken,  when  we  come  to  know  the  devout  and  earnest 
character  of  those  Clergymen  and  Laymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  were  among  its  chief  promoters. 

That  many  persons  should  have  been  drawn  into  the  enter- 


*  See  Church  BevieWi  Oct  No.  for  1857. 
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prise  of  settling  a  new  countrjy  whose  purpose  was  less  de-* 
TOted,  may  well  be  supposed.  Indeed  it  were  hardly  possible, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  this  should  not  be  so.  The 
brsTeiy,  the  virtue  and  Ihe  patriotism  of  the  leading  spirits  in 
any  great  moYement  for  a  country's  good,  are  rarely  found  in 
the  same  measure  in  all  the  suboitUnates.  And  that  the  mere 
lore  of  adventure,  or  the  hope  of  retrieving  their  broken  for- 
tunes in  this  new  land  of  promise,  induced  many  to  join  the 
early  expeditions  to  this  country,  can  not  be  doubted.  But 
the  point  we  have  in  view,  is  to  bring  to  li{^t  that  nobler  pur* 
pose  which  animated  many  of  the  leaders  of  this  undertaking, 
and  to  shew  that  the'  conversion  of  the  natives,  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  Church  of  Chriat,  was  with  them  tho  first  and 
controlling  motive. 

Neither  do  we  mean  to  say,  that  after  years  did  not  witness 
a  sad  fEtUing  away  in  the  execution  of  this  noble  design. 
When  a  faithless  king  had  wrested  firom  the  Yiiginia  Oom- 
pany  the  Charter  under  which  they  had  begun  a  Mission  in 
behalf  of  the  Church,  and  turned  an  enterprise  which  had 
been  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  the  loftiest  devotion  and  self- 
aacrifioe^  into  an  instrument  fcnr  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
sinister  purposes,  then  indeed  the  glory  of  this  enterprise  was 
sallied.  When  the  interearted  courtiers  of  the  king,  and  the 
corrupt  and  ambitious  politicians  that  surrounded  his  throne 
obtained  a  voice  in  those  councils  which  had  been  influenced 
hy  the  devoted  sons  of  the  Church,  then  came,  not  only  <'  a 
black  and  melancholy  chasm  in  the  place  of  order  and  arrange- 
ment," but  a  sad  dedine  in  the  whole  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
work. 

As  we  proceed,  we  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  this 
point.  It  was  in  A.  D.,  1624,  that,  in  the  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  charter  of 
ike  Company  that  had  undertaken  the  settlement  of  Virginia 
was  abrogated,  and  its  spiritual  interests  greatly  damaged. 

Before  speaking  of  those  efforts  which  resulted  in  the  peiv 
manent  settlement  of  this  country,  we  desire  to  trace  briefly 
this  same  religious  and  missionary  element  in  the  early  voy- 
ages of  discovery,  by  the  English,  while  they  had  as  yet  ob- 
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tained  no  permanent  lodgment  in  the  Western  continent.  The 
work  of  Colonization  was  slow,  and  met  with  many  disappoint- 
ments and  failures :  but  it  was  prosecuted  with  a  spirit  of 
hopefulness  and  determination,  that  no  discouragements  could 
repress.  A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  one  of  the  earliest 
Toyages  undertaken  in  this  religious  spirit.  And  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  little  satisfaction  that  we  have  on  record  the  name  of  the 
Clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  who  thus 
early  imdertook  to  be  a  Missionary  to  distant  lands.  This 
was  '^  Master  Bichard  Stafford/'  who,  in  1553,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.,  accompanied  an  expedition  under  8ir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby,  undertaken  by  a  company  of  ^^  merchant  adventurers 
for  the  discovery  of  Begions,  Dominions,  Islands  and  places 
unknown." 

The  regulations  laid  down  for  the  godly  deportment  of  the 
men  composing  this  company,  and  the  provision  made  for  the 
^'devout  reading  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  for  daily  public 
prayer,  morning  and  evening,''  shew  the  spirit  of  piety  that 
actuated  the  leaders  of  this  undertaking.  Its  fate  however 
was  a  sad  one.  Two  of  the  vessels,  including  the  one  in  which 
the  minister  sailed,  were  frozen  up  in  a  haven  of  Bussian  Lap- 
land, and  there  was  not  a  single  survivor  of  either  crew  to  tell 
the  story  of  their  sufferings  or  of  their  death.  In  these,  how- 
ever, they  were  provided  with  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Or- 
dinances and  Ministrations  of  his  Church,  by  the  godly  fore- 
sight of  those  who  had  commissioned  them  to  their  fatal  er- 
rand. This  expedition  had  hardly  sailed,  when  the  English 
nation  were  called  to  mourn  the  early  death  of  the  pious  young 
King,  under  whose  auspices,  and  by  whose  commands  it  had 
gone  forth. 

The  bitter  reign  of  Mary  could  be  expected  to  produce  little, 
either  in  the  way  of  commercial  enterprise,  or  of  propagating 
the  reformed  Faith  ;  but,  in  the  account  of  a  voyage  under- 
taken by  Pet  and  Jackman  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  for  the  discovery  of  Cathay,  we  have  incidental  notice 
of  the  provision  made  for  divine  worship,  in  the  direction  to 
''observe  good  order  in  their  daily  service,  and  to  pray  unto 
God,"  as  the  only  means  of  their  prosperity.    There  is  abun- 
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dant  incidental  erideaee  of  thia  deraat  apirit,  in  these  ei^per* 
imenta  at  caloniaation,  to  vhicK  we  can  but  briefly  refer.. 

Sir  Humfirey  Gilbert,  the  half-lnrother  of  Bal^b,  obtained 
hifl  patent  from  Elizabeth  in  1578,  ^<  for  the  inhabiting  and 
planting  of  onr  people  in  America/'  He  is  deBcribed,  as  being 
a  ^'  learned  knight  and  gallant  sea  adyentorer/'  and  there  is 
tonching  evidence  in  the  sequel  of  his  history,  that  he  lived 
'^in  such  a  state,  as  never  to  be  afraid  to  die.'^  One  of  the 
Articles  of  this  first  Charter  ever  granted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  English  Colony,  enacts  that  the  laws  and  ordinan- 
ces ''be  not  against  the  true  Christian  fedth  <ur  religion  now 
professed  in  the  Church  of  England.'' 

The  historian  of  this  expedition,  who  alone  returned  again  to 
En^and,  says  that  ''  a  glorious  opportunity  was  thus  given  to 
sow  the  seed  of  eternal  life  in  thoee  lands  of  heathenism ;''  and 
he  makes  the  distinct  acknowledgment,  that  this  ''  must  be  the 
chief  intent  of  such  as  shall  make  an  attempt  that  waj^;  or 
else  whatsoevOT  is  builded  upon  other  foundation  shall  never 
obtain  happy  success  or  continuance/'  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  pious  intent  with  which  this  voyage  was  undertaken, 
its  history  was  brief  and  disastrous.  GUbert  did  not  sail  from 
England  till  the  eleventh  of  June,  1583,  and  he  landed  his 
company  at  Newfoundland  on  Sunday,  the  4th  of  August. 
Here  mutiny,  sickness  and  robbery,  so  soon  tiiinned  their  num^ 
hers,  that  the  survivors,  were  ^ad  to  turn  their  two  remaining 
vessels  toward  the  shores  of  England,  before  they  had  passed  a 
mondi  in  their  new  home.  Their  gallant  Commander  was  lost 
at  sea  on  this  homeward  voyage.  He  had  embarked  with  some 
of  his  company  in  a  small  vessel  of  only  ten  tons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  now  refused 
to  go  on  board  the  larger  ship,  saying  ''  he  would  not  forsake 
his  littie  company  with  whom  he  had  already  shared  so  many 
stonns  and  perils/'  Both  vessels  were  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm  in  the  parallel  of  the  Azores,  and  Gilbert  is  described, 
at  the  moment  of  greatest  danger,  ^'  as  sitting  abaft  with  a 
booke  in  his  hand  and  crying  out  to  those  in  the  other  ship,  as 
often  as  they  approached  within  hearing,  ^  we  are  as  neare  to 
heaven  by  sea  as  by  land.'"    That  same  night  this  little  vessel 
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with  her  crew  and  gallant  Christian  Gomxnanderi  '^  was  de- 
Youred  and  swallowed  np  of  the  sea.'^^ 

Bat  there  is  on  record  the  historj  of  two  voyages  that  more 
directly  concern  the  purpose  in  hand,  undertaken  by  the  cele- 
brated navigator,  Martin  Frobisher,  in  1577  and  1578,  the  first 
one,  a  year  before  Gilbert  received  his  charter.  Hakluyt's  ac- 
count of  these  voyages  furnishes  us  with  several  interesting  par- 
ticulars. It  does  not  appear  that  any  clergyman  accompanied 
the  first  voyagers,  but  they  did  not  set  out  upon  their  perilous 
undertaking,  without  applying  devoutly  to  the  source  of  all 
true  strength  and  courage.  Frobisher's  own  Journal  contains 
the  following  interesting  entry : 

"  On  Whit-Sunday,  being  the  26th  of  Hay,  Anno.  1577,  early  in 
the  morning  we  weighed  anker  at  Blaokwall,  and^ell  that  tyde  down 
to  Grauesend,  where  we  remained  vntill  Monday  at  night.  On  Monday 
morning,  the  27th  of  May,  aboord  the  Ayde,  we  received  all  the  Gom- 
monipn  by  the  Minister  of  Grauesend,  and  prepared  us  as  good 
Ohristians  towards  God,  and  resolute  men,  for  all  fortunes,  and  to- 
wards night  we  departed  to  Tilberry  Hope." 

The  next  voyage  of  Frobisher,  in  the  year  1578,  is  one  of 
much  more  interest,  as  he  took  with  him  Master  Bichard 
WoI£b11,  the  first  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
celebrated  the  Ordinances  of  Christ's  institution  in  America. 
Before  sailing  from  England,  certain  regulations  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  adventurers  were  drawn  up,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

'<  Articles  and  orders  to  be  observed  for  the  Fleete,  set  down  by 
Oapi  Frobisher,  Generall,  and  delivered  to  every  man  in  writing : 

**  1.  Imprimis,  to  banish  swearing,  dice  and  card  playing,  and  filthy 
communication,  and  to  serve  God  twice  a  day  with  the  ordinary  ser- 
vice of  usuall  in  the  Churches  of  England,  and  to  deaie  the  glasaet 
according  to  the  old  order  of  £ngland."| 

This  regulation  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  sober  and  re- 
ligious spirit,  in  which  these  brave  adventurers  entered  upon 
their  perilous  voyage. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  the  services  of  this  Clergyman, 
is  in  the  following  entry  in  Frobisher's  Journal,  describing  the 

*  Anderson,  Vol  I,  p.  65.  f  Hour  gUusa.  X  Hakluyti  VoL  m,  p.  76. 
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f  nelings  of  the  party  on  rejoining  some  of  their  comradeSi  whom 
t  liey  had  supposed  to  he  lost : 

''Here  enery  man  greatly  rejoyced  of  their  happie  meeUng,  and 
wdoommed  one  another  after  the  sea  manner  with  their  great  ordinanoe* 
and  when  each  party  had  ripped  yp  their  sundrie  fortunes  and  perils 
past,  they  highly  praysed  God,  and  altogither  ypon  thehr  knees,  gane 
him  due  humble  and  heartie  thanks ;  and  Haister  Wolfall,  a  learned 
man»  appointed  by  her  Majesties  Gouncell  to  be  their  Minister  and 
Preacher,  made  ynto  them  a  godly  sermon,  exhorting  them  especially 
to  be  thankful  to  Ood  for  their  strange  and  miraculous  deliuerance  in 
those  so  dangerous  places,  and  putting  them  in  mind  of  the  yncertain- 
ties  of  man's  life,  willed  them  to  make  themselues  always  readie  as 
resolute  men  to  enjoy  and  accept  thankefully  whatsoeuer  aduenture 
His  Auine  Prouidence  should  appoint* 

The  following  quaint  account  of  this  devoted  Minister^ 
shotws  us  what  kind  of  men  were  found  in  those  days  to  enter 
upon  these  perilous  adventures.  The  Journal  goes  on  to  say 
of  him: 

«'  This  Maister  Wolfall,  being  well  seated  and  settled  at  home  in 
his  owne  oountrey,  with  a  good  and  large  lining,  having  a  good,  honest 
woman  to  wife,  and  very  towardly  children,  being  of  good  reputation 
among  the  best,  refused  not  to  tdce  in  hand  this  painefuU  voyage,  for 
the  ondy  care  he  had  to  saue  soules  and  to  reforme  these  Infidels,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  Christianitie ;  and  also,  partly  for  the  great  desire 
that  he  had,  that  this  notable  voyage  so  well  begunne,  might  be 
brought  to  perfection ;  and  therefore  he  was  contented  to  stay  the 
whole  yeare,  if  occasion  had  serued,  being  in  euery  necessary  action 
aa  forward  as  the  resolutest  man  of  all.  Wherefore,  in  this  behalie, 
be  may  rightly  be  called  a  true  Pastor  and  Minister  of  Ood's  Word, 
which  for  the  profite  of  Us  flock  spared  not  to  venture  Ub  owne  life.'' 

Toward  the  end  of  Frobisher's  Journal,  we  find  the  following 
interesting  entry : 

«« On  the  30th  of  August  Master  Wolfall,  on  Winter's  Fomace, 
preached  a  godly  sermon,  which  being  ended,  he  celebrated  also  a 
Communion  upon  the  land,  at  the  partaking  whereof  was  the  Oaptaine 
of  the  Anne  Francis,  and  many  other  gentlemen  and  souldiers,  Ma- 
xmers  and  Miners  with  him.    This  celebration  of  the  diuine  mystery 


^  Hakinyt^  Vol  m,  p.  Si. 
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was  the  first  dgne,  seale  and  confirmation  of  Clirfst's  name,  death  and 
passion,  euer  knowen  in  these  quarters.  The  said  Mr.  Wolfall  made 
sormons,  and  celebrated  the  Communion  at  sundry  other  times,  in 
seuerall  and  sundry  ships,  because  the  whole  company  could  neuer 
meet  together  at  any  other  place."* 

We  are  indebted  to  the  faithfol  labors  of  Bichtfrd  HaUayt, 
a  Clergyman  of  the  same  Churcli,— of  whom  we  shall  yet 
speak  more  folly — ^for  the  preservation  of  this  inter^ting 
event  in  the  history  of  our  religion  in  this  country.  It  was 
the  year  1578  that  witnessed  this  early  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christy  and  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  His  death 
in  this  far  off  wilderness.  And  the  reader  will  notice  that  this 
was  forty-iwo  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth|  and  ,/{/|y-one  years  before  they  had  an  orduned 
Minister  among  them.t  The  Straits  in  the  63d  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  which  still  bear  the  name  of  Frobisher,  will  at 
once  point  out  to  the  reader  the  inhospitable  shores  upon 
which  this  daring  navigator  landed  his  company.  Their  effort 
to  make  a  permanent  settlement  in  those  ''  moss  grown  bairena 
of  the  Esquimaux/'  proved  a  sad  failure.  After  numerous 
disasters  the  plan  was  abandoned,  and  the  few  vessels  left  of  a 
^'  magnificent  fleef  returned  laden  with  a  worthless  black  ore 
that  abounded  in  those  r^ons.  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of 
this  enterprise,  but  notwithstanding  its  failure  it  is  deeply  in- 
teresting to  us,  by  reason  of  the  devout  spirit  in  which  it  was 
undertaken,  and  the  evident  purpose  to  sanctify  the  entrance 
of  civilissation  into  a  new  world  with  the  ministrations  of  oar 
holy  religion. 

Sir  Gkorge  Peckham  testifies  to  the  existence  of  this  same 
religious  and  noissionary  feeling,  in  a  discourse  written  in  1583, 
concerning  the  planting  of  English  Colonies  in  America,  and 
thereby  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.    He  says : 

*' Those  countries  are  at  this  day  inhabited  with  savages  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  God.  Is  it  not  therefore,  I  say,  to  be  lamented  that 
those  poor  Pagans,  so  long  living  in  ignorance  and  idolatry,  and  in 

m.  .  I        ■■  I.       .  ■     I  .        .  I      !■■■  ■       ■  ,  .1  11. 

♦  Hakluyt,  VoL  in,  p.  91. 

f  This  was  one  Ralph  Smith,  a  Non-Conformiat  IGiiister  of  the  Church  of 
Ei^lland.    Kather^s  ICa^nalia^  Book  I,  g  6. 
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mrt  tilirBtiDg  after  Gbristianity,  that  oor  hearts  are  so  hardened,  that 
few  or  none  can  be  found,  which  will  put  to  their  helping  hands  and 
apply  themselyes  to  the  relisTlng  of  the  miserable  and  wretched 
estate  of  these  sillie  souls."* 

Namerons  instances  of  this  same  spirit  might  be  given.  The 
following,  which  concerns  a  voyage  of  Capt.  Luke  Fox,  in 
search  of  a  North- West  Passage,  a  few  years  later,  will  serve 
as  an  illnstration.  He  says :  '^  My  greatest  care  was  to  have 
my  men  of  godly  conversation,  ^  ^  '^  for  all  our  dependances 
was  npon  Ood  only,  for  I  had  neither  private  ambition  or 
vaine  glory." 

The  following  are  among  the  "  Orders  and  Articles  "  for  the 
government  of  the  voyage : 

**  Forasmuch  as  the  good  success  and  prosperity  of  every  action 
doth  consist  in  the  due  service  and  glorifying  of  Ood,  knowing  that 
not  only  our  being  and  preservation,  but  the  prosperity  of  all  our 
aetkms  and  enterprizes  doe  immediately  depend  upon  His  Almighty 
goodness  and  mercy,  of  which  this  being  none  of  the  least,  eyther  of 
nature  or  quality.  •  •  • 

"  1.  That  all  the  whole  company,  as  well  officers  as  others,  shall 
duly  repair  every  day,  twice  at  the  call  of  the  bell,  to  heare  public 
prayers  to  be  read  (such  as  are  authorized  by  the  Ghurch,)  and  tliat 
hi  a  godly  and  decent  manner  as  good  Christians  ought. 

*'2.  That  no  man  shall  swear  by  the  name  of  God,  nor  use  any 
prophane  oath,  or  blaspheme  His  holy  name,  upon  pain  of  severe 
punishment. 

**  8.  That  all  men  duly  observe  the  watch,  as  well  at  anchor  as 
under  sayle,  and  at  the  discharge  thereof,  the  boatswain  or  his  mate 
•hall  call  up  the  other ;  all  praising  Ood  together,  with  psalme  and 
prayers.  And  so  committing  ourselves,  botii  soules  and  bodies,  ship 
and  goods,  to  Gk>d's  meroifiil  preservation,  we  beseech  him  to  steer, 
direct  and  guide  us,  from  the  b^^ning  to  the  end  of  our  voyage ; 
which  Hee  make  prosperous  unto  us,  Amen."t 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  those  efforts  in  which  we  are  more 
directly  interested.  Neither  Gilbert's  nor  Frobisher's  failure 
oould  check  the  spirit  of  adventure  that  was  now  fully  aroused 
in  the  English  people.     Sir  Walter  Balegh  had  been  interested 

*  Hakluyt.  VoL  HI,  p.  167. 
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in  the  disastrous  attempt  of  his  brother^  and  had  himself  ao- 
oompanied  the  first  expedition ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  now  he 
set  himself  to  new  and  more  perseyering  efforts.  Gilbert's 
brave  and  pious  spirit  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  increased 
courage  and  determination,  and  to  call  upon  him,  from  his 
lonely  grave,  in  a  distant  and  untraversed  sea,  to  renew  their 
efforts  to  plant  civilization  and  Christianity  in  the  new  world. 

The  history  of  this  celebrated  '^  Knight  and  Gentleman," 
and  his  efforts  in  promoting  the  early  settlements  in  America, 
are  so  well  known,  that  we  shall  only  refer  to  them  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  the  illustration  of  their  religious  character. 

In  1584  Baleigh  obtained  from  Elisabeth  a  fresh  Patent,  re* 
newing  to  him  and  his  heirs  the  powers  which  had  been  vested 
in  his  brother.  It  contained  also  the  same  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  ^'  the  true  Christian  faith  nowe  professed  in 
England."'  Under  this  Patent,  two  expeditions  were  immedi-* 
ately  sent  out,  one  of  which  was  committed  to  the  charge  of 
Sir  Bichard  Greenville,  an  officer  of  high  distinction.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  fleet  of  seven  sail,  and  carried  a  company  of  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  men.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1585,  they 
landed  on  the  Island  of  Roanoak,  about  five  miles  from  the 
mainland  of  what  is  now  North  Carolina,  where  they  were  left 
in  charge  of  Master  Ralph  Lane ;  with  whom,  however,  there 
was  associated  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  science  in  that  age. 
This  was  Thomas  Hariot,  the  preceptor  of  Ral^h,  whose 
reputation  as  an  astronomer  and  mathematician  has  come 
down  to  our  own  day.  But  his  name  is  associated  with  nobler 
efforts  even  than  these,  and  his  own  published  history  of  this 
expedition  shows  how  faithfully  he  labored,  though  but  a 
Layman,  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  Christ  to  these  "  poor 
infidels." 

'*  Many  times,  (he  says)  and  in  every  towne  where  I  came*  accord- 
ing as  I  was  able,  I  made  declarations  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible* 
that  therein  was  set  foorth  the  tnie  and  only  Ood  and  His  mightie 
workes,  that  therein  was  contained  the  tme  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  Christ,  with  many  particolarities  of  miracles  and  chiefe 
points  of  religion,  as  I  was  able  then  to  utter  and  thought  fit  for  the 
time.    And  although  I  told  them  the  booke  materially  and  of  itselfe 
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via  not  of  any  such  vertne  as  I  thought  they  did  conceive,  but  onely 
ilie  doctrine  therein  oonteined ;  yet  would  many  be  glad  to  touch  it, 
to  embrace  it,  to  kisse  it,  to  hold  it  to  their  breastes  and  heads,  and 
stroke  over  all  their  body  with  it,  to  show  their  hungry  desire  of  that 
knowledge  which  was  spoken  of." 

Again  he  says : 

"The  Wiroans  (or  Chief)  with  whom  we  dwelt,  called  Wingina, 
and  many  of  his  people,  would  bee  glad  many  times  to  be  with  us  at 
oar  prayers,  and  many  times  call  upon  us»  both  in  his  owne  towne,  as 
also  in  others,  whither  bee  sometimes  accompanied  us,  to  pray  and 
sfaig  psalmes,  hoping  thereby  to  be  partaker  of  the  same  effects 
which  we,  by  the  same  means,  also  expected.  Twise  this  Wiroans 
WIS  so  grievously  sicke  that  he  was  like  to  die,  and  as  he  lay  languish- 
ing, doubling  of  any  helpe  by  his  owne  priestes,  and  thinking  bee  was 
in  saoh  danger  for  offending  us,  and  thereby  our  Ood,  sent  for  some  of 
OS  to  pray  and  bee  a  meanes  to  our  God  that  it  would  please  Him 
eittier  that  he  might  live,  or  after  death  dwell  with  Him  in  blisse ;  so 
likewise  were  the  requests  of  many  others  in  the  like  case."* 

Here  is  the  very  best  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  the 
Christian  zeal  and  faithfulness  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  their  efforts  to  colonize  these  distant  lands. 
And  it  is  surely  matter  of  grateful  recollection,  that  in  the  ab* 
lenoe  of  an  ordained  Minister,  there  was  found  at  that  early 
day,  a  devout  and  earnest  Layman  to  '^  hold  up  the  light  of 
Christianity  to  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  this  mighty  Conti- 
nent But  little  more  llian  eight  months,  however,  served  to 
bring  this  Colony  of  Lane's  to  the  last  extremity.  And  it  was 
only  the  opportune  arrival  of  Sir  Frances  Drake,  on  his  way 
from  the  West  Indies,  that  enabled  the  few  survivors  to  regain 
their  homes  in  England. 

In  1587,  however,  Balegh  sent  out  another  Colony,  consist- 
ing of  one  hundred  men  and  boys  and  seventeen  womeny  under 
Governor  White,  to  which  a  charter  was  given,  with  the  title 
of  the  "  City  of  Bal^h  in  Virginia."  They  reached  the 
Island  of  Boanoak  on  the  22nd  of  July,  and  read  the  story  of 
a  second  company  left  there  by  Greenville,  after  Drake's  visit, 
in  the  bones  which  were  scattered  about  the  deserted  houses. 


*  AnderaoD,  YoL  I,  p.  71. 
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The  history  of  the  company  that  now'entered  upon  the  per- 
ilous work  of  colonization,  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
It  records  the  first  share  of  woman  in  these  perils,  the  first 
births  and  baptisms,  while  it  famishes  only  conjecture  con* 
coming  their  mysterious  end.  Though  they  established  friendly 
relations  with  the  natives,  it  was  soon  found  necessary  that 
some  one  of  the  party  should  be  sent  home  for  fresh  supplies. 
The  Governor  himself  was  finally  persuaded  to  undertake  this 
mission.  Before  he  set  out,  however,  Manteo,  an  Indian 
Chief,  and  the  Governor's  own  grand  daughter,  bom  but  a  few 
days  before,  were  baptized.  All  modem  histories  refer  to  these 
baptisms  without  stating  by  whom  they  were  performed.  And 
as  there  is  the  name  of  no  Clergyman  in  the  list  of  this  com- 
pany given  by  Hakluyt,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that 
these  baptisms  were  administered  by  a  layman.  Btrachy, 
however,  (the  Secretary  of  Lord  De  La  Warr,)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  them,  which  seems  definite  enough  in  re- 
ference to  the  case  of  Virginia  Dare.  Speaking  of  the  Gt>Y- 
emor's  preparations  for  his  return  to  England,  he  says : 

"He  prepared  the  Admirall  and  fly-boi^t  to  sett  forward  with  all 
speed,  the  whilst  he  established  some  things  amongst  them;  and 
having  christened  a  grand  child  of  his  own,  bom  there,  (his  daughter 
being  married  to  one  of  the  company)  and  called  it  Virginia,  he 
caused  likewise  Manteo,  the  savage,  to  be  christened  by  Sir  Walter 
Balegh  his  appointment ;  and  in  reward  of  his  faithfulness  entitled 
him  Lord  of  Boanoak  and  of  Dasamonquepenk."* 

It  seems  clear  enough  then  that  White  baptized  his  own  grand 
child,  named  Virginia  Dare,  while  the  case  of  Manteo  is  still 
unsettled.  He  was  baptized  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  she 
on  the  following  Sunday.  We  have  then  on  record  the  date  of 
the  first  administration  in  this  country  of  the  two  Sacrsonents 
of  Christ's  appointment,  according  to  the  use  and  custom  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  one  on  the  shore  of  Ba£6m'B  Bay  on 
the  30th  of  August,  1578,  and  the  other  off  the  shore  of  Nortiii 
Carolina  on  the  13th  of  August,  1587. 

White  soon  took  leave  of  his  comrades,  as  well  as  of  hia 

*  Publications  of  Hakluji  Sode^,  Yd.  for  1850.     Hiatorie  of  TraTaOe  into 
Yirgiqia  Biitumia^  p.  151. 
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daughter  and  her  new-bom  child,  never  to  see  or  hear  of  them 
again.  Their  subsequent  history  is  inyolred  in  a  melancholy 
gloom  and  uncertainty.  England  was  now  engrossed  in  prepa- 
rations to  resist  the  formidable  Spanish  Armada,  and  when 
Bal^h  could  turn  his  whole  attention  to  the  relief  of  his 
Virginia  company,  they  were  no  where  to  be  found.  The 
Island  of  Boanoak  was  a  desert,  and  not  a  vestige  remained  of 
this  Christian  Colony.  The  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  that 
they  were  hospitably  adopted  into  the  tribe  of  Hatteras  Indi- 
ans, and  finally  became  amalgamated  with  them.  This  was 
the  tradition  of  the  natives  at  a  later  day,  and  was  thought  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  physical  character  of  that  tribe,  in  which 
the  English  and  Indian  race  seemed  to  have  been  blended. 
Balegh  long  cherished  the  hope  of  discovering  some  vestige  of 
his  unfortunate  countrymen,  and  sent  five  several  times  to 
search  for  them,  but  even  imagination  received  no  help  in  its 
attempt  to  trace  their  fate.^ 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  first  American  Colony 
that  was  graced  with  the  presence  of  woman,  enlivened  by 
childhood,  and  sanctified  by  the  rite  of  Christian  Baptism.  It 
is  said,  that  on  the  almost  uninhabited  Island  of  Boanoak,  the 
ruins  of  the  fort  may  still  be  seen,  around  which  the  cottages 
of  these  first  settlers  were  built,  and  that  the  hardy  pilots  and 
wreckers  traverse  these  lonely  shores  all  unconscious  of  the 
moving  associations  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  But  no 
American  Churchman  can  look  with  feelings  of  indifference 
even  upon  that  desert  Island,  where  the  pure  Word  of  God  was 
firet  read  to  the  poor  Indian  by  a  devout  layman  of  the 
Mother  Church,  and  where  the  first  of  these  rude  souls  of  the 
forest  was  admitted  into  the  Fold  of  Christ,  through  the  ap- 
pointed door  of  Baptism. 

We  are  now  approaching  that  period  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican Colonization,  that  witnessed  more  successful  results,  than 
any  we  have  yet  referred  to.  Before  speaking  of  them  in  de- 
tail, however,  we  must  notice  here  the  important  agency  in  this 
work,  of  one  to  whom  but  scanty  justice  has  ever  been  done, 

*  Bancroft)  Vol.  I,  p.  108. 
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and  whose  memory  is  far  too  little  known  and  revered  by  Amer- 
icans^ generally,  or  even  by  American  Churchmen.  This  was 
Bichard  Hakluyt,  to  whose  invaluable  work  we  have  had 
such  frequent  occasion  to  refer.  He  was  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  first  Prebendary  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Bristol,  and  afterwards  of  Westminster.  Early  in  his  youth 
he  manifested  great  interest  in  the  history  of  new  countries, 
voyages  and  travels,  and  has  left  in  his  writings  an  enduring 
testimony  to  the  perseverance  and  zeal  with  which  he  pursued 
this  branch  of  learning.  Fuller,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  work  was  made  up,  from  pamphlets,  small 
treatises,  private  letters,  &c.,  says,  that  it  was  "  a  work  of  great 
honor  to  England.''  He  was  not  only  a  chronicler,  however, 
of  other's  doings  in  this  line,  but  took  an  earnest  and  efficient 
part  himself  in  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  this  country. 
The  historian,  Bobertson,  says,  '^  that  he  was  the  most  active 
and  efficacious  promoter  of  this  work,  and  that  England  is  more 
indebted  to  him  for  its  American  possessions  than  to  any  man 
of  that  age."  And  Bancroft  calls  him  "  the  enlightened  friend 
and  able  documentary  historian  of  these  Conmiercial  enter- 
piises,  a  man  whose  fame  should  be  vindicated  and  asserted  in 
the  land  which  he  helped  to  colonize."  There  is  abundant 
evidence,  that  in  all  his  labors  to  this  end,  Hakluyt  was  ani- 
mated by  the  loftiest  motives,  and  the  most  earnest  Christian 
zeal.  He  wrote  to  Balegh,  urging  him  to  persevere  in  his  work 
of  colonizing  Virginia,  and  declaring  that  the  glory  of  God  is 
the  great  end  to  which  the  extension  of  the  borders  of  a  Christ- 
ian State  should  be  subservient.  He  assured  him,  that  he 
could  raise  neither  a  grander  monument,  nor  leave  a  brighter 
name  to  future  generations,  than  the  evidence  that  he  had 
therein  sought  to  restrain  the  fierceness  of  the  barbarian,  and 
enlighten  his  darkened  mind  by  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 
Speaking  further  of  the  different  objects  men  had  in  view  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  discoveries,  and  admitting  that  they 
were  the  fewest  in  number,  who  sought  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  saving  of  the  souls  of  the  poor  and  blind  infidels,  he  says 
to  Balegh, — 
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'*  Yet  because  divers  honest  and  well-disposed  persons  are  entered 
already  into  this  your  business,  and  that  I  know  you  mean  hereafter  to 
send  some  suoh  good  Churchmen  thither,  as  may  truly  say  with  the 
Apostle,  we  seek  not  yours,  but  you  :  I  conceive  great  comfort  of  the 
success  of  this  your  action,  hoping  that  the  Lord,  whose  power  is  wont 
to  be  perfected  in  weakness,  will  bless  the  feeble  foundations  of  your 
bmlding/' 

Again,  in  the  Epistle  Dedicatorie,  to  his  ^^  Virginia  Bichly 
Tallied/'  published  in  1609,  Hakluyt  thus  addresses  the  Vir- 
ginia Council : 

''I  taist  all  things  shall  be  so  prudently  carried,  that  the  painfull 
Pteaohers  shall  be  reverenced  and  cherished,  .the  valiant  and  forward 
soldier  respected,  the  dOigent  rewarded,  the  coward  emboldened,  the 
weak  and  ^ck  f^lieved,  the  muthious  suppressed,  the  reputation  of 
the  Christians  among  the  Savages  preserved,  our  mo$t  holy  Faith  eas- 
alteJ,  all  Paganism  and  Idolatrie  by  little  and  little  extinguished^ 
And  here  reposing  and  resting  myself  upon  this  sweete  hopC;  I  cease  t 
beseeching  the  Almightie  to  bless  this  good  work  hi  your  hands  to  the 
hmour  and glorie  of  HU  most  holy  name** 

It  was  in  this  spirit,  that  this  learned  and  laborious  Clergy- 
man led  on  in  that  heroic  work  which  was  yet  to  result  in  plant- 
ing tke  Church  of  Christ  in  a  new  world.  And  we  may  be  as- 
sured, that  a  nian  of  his  earnest  piety  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  turn  these  enterprises  to  the  true  glory  of  QodL  It 
is  because  such  a  man,  together  with  associates  of  a  kindred 
purpose  and  spirit  did  lead  in  this  undertaking,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  this  golden  thread  of  faith  in  God,  and  devo- 
tion to  his  Church,  through  all  these  attempts  to  settle  the 
British  name  and  authority  in  this  country.  It  appears  from 
a  statement  in  Smith's  '^  Advertisements  for  the  Unexperienced 
Planters,"  that  in  1605,  Hakluyt  himself  was  appointed  to  be 
the  Minister  at  Jamestown,  by  the  Virginia  Council,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that  it  was  by 
hia  authority  that  Bobert  Hunt  was  sent  out. 

We  may  say  again,  that  we  are  far  from  claiming,  that  all 
who  took  part  in  this  adventure  were  animated  by  any  such 
high  purpose  as  that  which  we  discover  in  this  devout  and  ear- 
nest servant  of  God. 
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We  know,  full  well,  that  the  thirst  of  gold,  the  lust  of  pow- 
er, and  the  love  of  license  urged  many  on  in  these  hazardous 
enterprises,  and  that  their  temporary  victories,  as  well  as  their 
ultimate  disasters,  were  oftentimes  brought  about  through 
violence,  fraud,  and  cruel  injustice.  What  we  claim  is,  that 
there  were  not  wanting,  at  such  a  time,  true  and  devoted  sons 
of  the  Church,  to  do  all  they  could,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
appalling  difficulties,  to  purify  the  stream  that  was  now  set* 
ting  with  new  force  and  volume  toward  the  Western  Continent, 
and  to  lift  up  the  Cross  of  Christ  on  its  distant  and  darkened 
shores.  Such  was  Hakluyt,  John  and  Nicholas  Ferrar,  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Lord  de  la  Warr, 
and  many  others,  whose  agency  in  this  work  we  shall  yet  notice. 

Hayluyt  was  instrumental  in  sending  out  an  expedition  from 
Bristol,  in  1603,  under  Pring,  and  in  1605,  another  was  dis- 
patched from  the  same  port,  under  the  conmiand  of  Captain 
Weymouth,  at  the  charge  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Southampton. 

In  the  history  of  this  voyage  we  have  incidental  evidence  of 
this  same  high  purpose,  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  trace. 
The  narrator  of  its  fortunes  states,  that  their  party  refused 
an  invitation,  which  some  of  the  natives  urged  upon  them,  to 
push  their  discoveries  further,  because,  as  he  says,  **  We  would 
not  hazard  so  hopeful  a  business  as  this  was,  either  for  our  pri- 
vate or  particular  ends,  being  more  regardful  of  a  public  good, 
and  promulgating  Ood^a  holy  Church  by  planting  Christianity j 
which  was  the  interest  of  our  adventurers,  so  well  as  ours.''^ 

But  the  time  had  now  come  for  more  systematic  efforts,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  and  the  formalities  of  a  char- 
tered company.  Balegh,  disheartened  and  impoverished  by 
his  failures  in  Virginia,  as  well  as  having  his  attention  diverted 
to  more  inviting  prospects  in  South  America,  had  already  made 
over  to  a  Company  of  London  Merchants,  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  conferred  on  him  by  Elizabeth,  presenting  them  at 
the  same  time  with  a  donation  of  £100  ''  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  Beligion  in  Virginia.*' 

"  This  was  the  first  offeriDg  made  for  such  a  purpose ;  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  token  of  the  reverence  of  him  who  made  it»  for  that 


*  Smith's  Histoiy,  p.  20. 
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trath  which  will  sarviye  all  the  changing  counsels  of  a  changing 
world ;  and  of  the  desire  which  he  felt  to  advance  its  power,  amid  the 
ezdiements  and  reyerses  of  his  own  perilous  career."* 

In  1606,  Letters  Patent  were  granted,  hj  James,  to  two 
Colonies,  one  known  as  the  London  Company,  and  the  other  as 
the  Plymouth  Company.  HaUuyt,  one  of  the  petitioners  to 
the  Crown  for  this  Charter,  was  also  one  of  the  London  Com- 
pany, and  took  an  actiye  share  in  its  management  till  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Before  following  the  fortunes  of  this  Colony,  we  desire  to 
take  notice  here  of  an  effort  to  plant  the  Church  in  New  Eng- 
land, by  the  Plymouth  Company,  of  which  yery  little  seems  to 
be  known  in  these  days.  The  territory  appropriated  to  this 
Company  extended  from  the  38th  to  the  45th  degree  of  North 
latitude.  The  Charter  was  assigned  to  seyeral  gentlemen  and 
merchants  of  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Plymouth,  and  Sir  George 
Popham,  Chief  Justice,  became  its  Goyemor  and  Patron. 
Though  this  expedition  set  sail  seyeral  months  later  than  that 
of  the  Virginia  Company,  its  brief  story  will  be  better  told  in 
this  connection.  It  is  of  special  interest,  in  our  present  under- 
taking, because  it  brought  out  the  first  English  Clergyman 
who  was  priyileged  to  set  up  the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel 
on  the  shores  of  New  England.  The  name  of  this  Clergyman, 
together  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Colony,  are  preseryed  in  the 
account  of  William  Strachey,  Secretary  to  Lord  Delaware,  re- 
published by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  1849.t  In  June,  1607, 
two  ships,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  set  sail  for 
the  shores  of  the  new  world,  under  the  command  of  George 
Popham,  a  kinsman  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  Balegh  Gilbert, 
nephew  of  Sir  Walter  Balegh. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  (Sunday,)  they  landed  on  an  Island, 
which  they  called  St.  George's,  when  a  Sermon  was  deliyered 
to  them  by  their  preacher,  Mr.  Bichard  Seymour.  On  the  19th 
of  August  they  reached  the  main  land,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Biyer  Sachadehoe,  or  Kennebeck,  where  they  made  choice  of 

•  Anderson,  VoL  L,  p.  1*1, 

t  It  mkj  also  be  seen,  in  tiio  2d  Volume   of  the  OoUectionfl  of  the  Protestant 
l^noopel  HiBtorical  Sode^. 
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their  plantation.    Strachey's  J  onmal  contains  the  following, 
among  many  other  interesting  entries : 

"  Oot.  4 ;  then  came  the  Canoes  to  the  Fort,  in  which  were  Naha- 
mada  and  his  wife,  and  Skidwares,  and  the  Bashabae's  brother,  and 
others,  all  of  whom  the  President  feasted,  and  entertained  with  all 
kindness,  both  that  day  and  the  next,  which  being  Sunday,  the  Presi- 
dent carried  them  to  the  place  of  public  prayers,  which  they  were  at, 
both  morning  and  eyening,  attending  with  great  reyerence  and  silence." 

"  Oct  6.  After  Gapt  Dayis'  departure,  they  fully  finished  the  Fort, 
trenched  and  fortified  it  with  twelye  pieces  of  ordinance,  and  built  fifty 
houses  therein,  besides  a  Church  and  a  Storehouse." 

• 

We  haye  recorded  here,  then,  the  interesting  fact,  that  this 
Colony  had  a  Clergyman  among  them,  and  that  they  proceeded 
immediately  to  erect  a  sacred  building  in  which  to  worship 
God,  and  celebrate  the  ordinances  of  his  Church.  This  was  in 
the  wilds  of  Maine,  thirteen  years  before  the  renowned  May- 
flower landed  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  The  history  of  this 
Colony  was,  however,  brief  and  disastrous.  The  seyerities  of 
almost  an  Arctic  winter,  the  ravages  of  a  fire,  which  consumed 
their  Storehouse  and  the  Church,  together  with  the  death  of 
their  leader,  George  Popham,  and  of  the  Chief  Justice,  their 
Patron,  so  disheartened  the  Colonists,  that  they  were  glad  to 
return  to  England  in  the  first  ships  that  were  sent  out  with 
supplies  to  relieve  their  sufiferings. 

This  history  furnishes  a  melancholy  coincidence  with  that  of 
the  settlement  at  Jamestown.  The  same  winter  that  brought 
such  sufferings  to  these  hardy  adventurers  on  the  Kennebeck, 
dealt  as  severely  with  their  countrymen  and  brethren  on  James' 
Kiver.  The  first  two  Churches  ever  erected  on  American  soil, 
by  Englishmen,  were  laid  in  ashes  almost  simultaneously,  and 
these  two  infant  settlements  passed  their  first  winter,  suffering 
alike  from  the  ravages  of  fire,  the  inclemency  of  climate,  and 
the  scarcity  of  food. 

We  go  back  now,  a  few  months,  to  the  more  successful  ef- 
forts of  the  London,  or  Southern  Company.  Their  first  expe- 
dition, consisting  of  about  one  hundred  men,  sailed  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1606,  under  the  command  of  Captain  New- 
port, an  experienced  navigator.    A  Minister  of  the  Church  of 
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England  accompanied  this  expedition,  whose  name  should 
ever  be  held  in  gratefdl  remembrance.  This  was  Robert  Hunt, 
a  man  of  prudence,  sound  learning,  fervent  piety,  and  holy 
zeal,  who  undertook  this  work  with  the  sole  view  to  the  glory 
of  Gbd,  in  establishing  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.  His 
history,  from  the  day  of  his  embarkation  to  his  early  death, 
may  be  considered  a  prophecy  of  the  dark  and  perilous  future 
of  that  Church,  whose  foundation  he  was  to  lay  in  a  new 
world.  The  celebrated  Captain  John  Smith,  says,  that  he  was 
'^an  honest,  religious,  and  courageous  Divine ;  during  whose 
life  our  factions  were  often  qualified,  our  wants  and  greatest 
extremities  so  comforted,  that  they  seemed  easie  in  comparison 
of  what  we  endured  after  his  memorable  death.''  The  vessel, 
which  was  to  bear  him  to  his  field  of  labor  and  suffering,  was 
kept  for  9ix  weeks  in  sight  of  the  shores  of  England,  by  ad- 
vorse  winds,  all  which  time  Mr.  Hunt  was  so  weak  and  sick, 
that  few  expected  his  recovery.  And  yet,  says  the  quaint 
chronicler  of  those  times — 

**  Although  he  were  bat  20  miles  from  his  habitation,  (the  time  we 
were  in  the  Downes,)  and  notwithstanding  the  stormy  weather,  nor  the 
scandalous  imputations  of  some  few,  little  better  than  Atheists  among 
OS,  soggested  against  him,  all  this  could  never  force  from  him  so  much 
as  a  seeming  desire  to  leave  the  business,  but  preferred  the  service  of 
God,  in  so  good  a  voyage  before  any  affection  to  contest  with  his  god- 
less foes,  whose  disastrous  designs  had  even  then  overthrown  the  busi- 
ness, had  he  not,  with  the  water  of  patience  and  his  godly  exhorta- 
tions, (but  chiefly  by  his  devout  example)  quenched  these  flames  of 
envy  and  dissension."* 

The  whole  of  that  voyage  was  but  like  the  beginning,  and 
four  weary  winter  months  and  seven  days  wore  away,  on  a 
stormy  sea,  before  these  brave  adventurers  reached  those  dis- 
tant shores,  where  untold  perils  and  sufferings  still  awaited 
them.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1607,  they  entered  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  on  the  13th  of  May,  they  landed  on  a  penin- 
sula of  James  Biver,  about  forty  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
there  fixed  the  place  of  their  first  settlement,  which  they  called 
Jamestown,  in  honor  of  the  English  Monarch. 

«  Smith's  Virgiiiia. 
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The  Patent  tinder  which  this  settlement  of  Virginia  was 
tindertakeny  expressly  sets  forth  the  religions  pnrpose  had 
in  view  by  many  of  its  most  earnest  promoters.    It  says  : 

**  Bo  noble  a  work  may,  by  the  Piovidenoe  of  Almighty  Ood,  here- 
after tend  to  the  glory  of  his  Divine  Majesty,  the  propagating  of 
Christian  religion  to  snoh  people  as  yet  live  in  darkness  and  miserable 
Ignorance  of  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  and  may  in  time 
bring  the  Infidels  and  Savages  (living  in  those  parts)  to  human  civility, 
and  to  a  settled  and  quiet  government." 

Before  this  expedition  left  England,  an  ordinance  was  further 
passed,  which  contained  the  following  declaration : 

'*  That  the  said  presidents,  councils,  and  the  ministers,  should  pro- 
vide that  the  Word  and  Service  of  Gtod  be  preached,  planted,  and  U8ed» 
not  only  in  the  said  Colonies,  but  also,  as  much  as  might  be,  among 
the  Savages  bordering  among  them,  according  to  the  rites  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England."  • 


It  was  also  enjoined  in  these  instructions — 

• 

"  That  all  persons  should  kindly  treat  the  Savage  and  heathen  peo- 
ple in  those  parts,  and  use  all  proper  means  to  draw  them  to  the  true 
service  and  knowledge  of  Gk>d,  and  that  all  Just  and  honorable  courses 
should  be  taken  with  such  of  them  as  would  conform  themselves  to 
any  good  and  sociable  traffic,  thereby  the  sooner  to  bring  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  Ood,  and  the  obedience  of  the  King."* 

It  will  appear,  as  we  proceed,  that  these  were  no  mere  for- 
mal statements,  but  the  expression  of  a  genuine  feeling,  whidi 
influenced  the  minds  of  many  who  undertook  the  execution  of 
this  work,  as  well  as  of  those  who  directed  its  counsels  at  home. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  in  this  connection,  that  there 
is  good  evidence,  that  the  President  of  the  Colony  began  his 
intercourse  with  the  Natives  in  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  hu- 
manity, however  much  his  insubordinate  followers  afterwards 
departed  from  it,  in  their  acts  of  retaliation  and  revenge  upon 
the  poor  ignorant  Savages.  The  Indians  at  first  visited  them 
kindly,  and  President  Wingfield  was  so  solicitous  to  preserve 

*  Stettia*  History,  p.  37  and  40. 
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amicable  relations  with  them,  and  to  repress  all  show  of  vio- 
lence, that  he  would  admit  of  no  exercise  at  arms,  nor  allow 
anj  other  fortifications,  but  the  ^^  boughs  of  trees  cast  together 
in  the  form  of  a  half-moon.''^  And  it  was  not  till  seventeen 
men  had  been-  wounded,  and  a  boy  sladn  by  the  Indians,  that 
he  permitted  the  Fort  to  be  palisaded,  and  allowed  the  ord- 
nance to  be  mounted,  and  the  men  to  be  armed  and  exercised. 
We  shall  have  occasion,  yet,  .to  notice  more  at  large  the  direct 
efforts  that  were  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  Natives  in  the 
way  of  salvation. 

Having  fixed  upon  a  site  for  their  town,  the  Colonists  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  work  of  clearing  off  the  ground,  and 
erecting  some  kind  of  habitations.  And  here  we  find,  that 
they  had  not  forgotten  the  religious  purpose  with  which  their 
enterprise  was  begun.  There  is  no  little  difficulty,  however,  in 
fixing  the  exact  date  of  their  first  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. Three  different  dates  are  given ;  the  14th  of  May, 
(the  day  after  their  landing,)  the  14th,  and  the  21st  of  June. 
Dr.  Hawks,  Mr.  Caswall,  and  Bishop  Wilberforce,  agree  in  as- 
signing the  earliest  date  to  this  sacred  observance,  while  Stith 
adopts  the  14th  of  June^  and  Mr.  Anderson  the  21st  of  the 
same  month.  The  evidence  seems  in  favor  of  the  latest  date, 
nnless  there  were  ttoo  celebrations  before  Captain  Newport  re- 
turned to  England ;  one,  the  day  after  the  landing,  and  the 
other,  the  day  after  the  reconciliation  between  Smith  and  the 
Council,  this  being  the  day  before  Newport  sailed.f 

One  of  the  first  things  done,  was  to  provide  a  place  for  the 
daUy  worship  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  due  administrations 
of  the  ordinances  of  his  Church.  We  have  in  Captain  John 
Smith's  narrative,  the  following  account  of  the  first  House  of 
Prayer  erected  by  our  forefathers  on  the  American  Continent. 

**  Now»  because  I  have  spoken  so  much  for  the  body,  give  me  leave 
to  say  somewhat  of  the  soul ;  and  the  rather,  because  I  have  been  de- 
manded by  so  many,  how  we  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Virginia, 
and  by  what  authority,  what  Churches  we  had,  our  order  of  service, 
and  maintenanoe  for  our  ministers ;  therefore  I  think  it  not  amiss  to 
satisfy  their  demands,  it  being  the  mother  of  all  our  Plantations,  en- 

^PmchaB,  YoL  lY,  1705.  t^^^^BO^i  ^oL  L,  p.  176. 
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treating  pride  to  spare  laughter,  to  understand  her  simple  beginnings 
and  proceedings.  When  I  went  first  to  Virginia,  I  well  remember,  we 
did  hang  an  awning  (which  is  an  old  sail,)  to  three  or  four  trees,  to 
shadow  us  from  the  sun ;  our  walls  were  rails  of  wood,  our  seats  nn- 
hewed  trees,  till  we  out  planks,  our  pulpit  a  bar  of  wood  nailed  to  two 
neighboring  trees ;  in  foul  weather  we  shifted  into  an  old  rotten  tent, 
for  we  had  few  better,  and  this  came  by  way  of  adventure  for  new. 
This  was  our  Church,  till  we  built  a  homely  thing  like  a  bam,  set  up- 
on crochetts,  covered  with  rafts,  sedge  and  earth,  so  was  also  the  walls* 
The  best  of  our  houses  were  of  the  like  curiosity,  but  the  most  part 
far  much  worse  workmanship,  that  could  neither  well  defend  wind 
nor  rain,  yet  we  had  daily  Common  Prayer  morning  and  evening, 
'  every  Sunday  two  sermons,  and  every  three  months  the  Holy  Com- 

munion till  our  minister  died,  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt.)  But,  (after  that,) 
our  prayers  daily  with  an  homily  on  Sundays,  we  continued  two  or 
three  years  afl;er,  till  more  preachers  came,  and  surely  God  did  most 
mercifully  hear  us,  till  the  continual  inundations  of  mistaking  direc- 
tions, factions,  and  numbers  of  unprovided  libertines  near  consumed 
us  all,  as  the  Israelites  in  the  wfldemess."* 

A  circumstance,  which  belongs  to  a  period  somewhat  later, 
inay  be  mentioned  here,  as  another  exhibition  of  the  careful 
and  pious  reverence  maintained  by  the  Colonists  for  the  due 
'Celebration  of  Christ's  Holy  Ordinance,  at  the  time  of  their 
greatest  extremity.  President  Wingfield  states  in  his  manu- 
rscript,  that  when  ^Hhe  common  store  of  oil,  sack,  vinegar,  and 
aqua-vitae,  were  all  spent,  saving  two  gallons  of  each,  the  sack 
•was  reserved  for  the  Communion  Table." 

The  well-known  Captain  John  Smith  was  the  leading  spirit 
In  this  colony,  and  next ,  to  the  minister,  Mr.  Hunt,  seems  to 
liave  had  the  most  power  to  quiet  the  dissensions  of  his  asso- 
ciates, and  to  direct  them  to  anything  like  united  efforts, 
'even  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives.  His  romantic  and 
adventurous  history  has  been  told  a  hundred  times,  and 
yet  there  was  an  element  of  true  religion  in  his  character,  of 
which  historians  conunonly  never  speak.  The  inference  is  a 
very  fair  one,  from  the  account  given  above,  of  the  services  in 

•  "  Adyertiflements  for  the  unexperienoed  Planters,  Ac.,"  b7  John  Smith.    Kass. 
Hkt  Society,  Vol.  m,  Series  3,  p.  44. 
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the  Churcli,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hunt,  that  they  were  con- 
ducted hj  Smith,  BO  that,  with  Hariot  and  Governor  White  on 
the  island  of  Roanoak,  he  was  one  of  the  first  lay^readera  in 
the  American  Church.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the 
history  of  these  events,  that  Smith  was  a  man  of  earnest  re- 
ligions character,  and  of  enlightened  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  His  pamphlet  to  the  '^  unexperienced 
Planters,''  abounds  with  just  and  pious  sentiments.  He  says, 
in  rrference  to  his  sufferings  in  Virginia : 

**  Though  I  have  my  labour  for  my  paines,  have  I  not  much  reason 
both  privately  and  publicly  to  acknowledge  it  and  give  God  thankes, 
whose  Omnipotent  power  only  delivered  me  to  doe  the  utmost  of  my 
best  to  make  His  name  knowne  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
and  his  loving  mercy  to  such  a  miserable  sinner."  He  then  exhorts 
bu  countrymen  to  go  on  in  the  work  of  planting  new  countries,  in 
these  terms.  "  Seeing  wee  are  not  bom  for  ourselves,  but  each  to  helpe 
other,  and  our  abilities  are  much  alike  at  the  howre  of  our  birth  and 
minute  of  our  death  :  seeing  our  good  deeds  or  bad,  by  faith  in  Christ's 
merits,  is  all  wee  have  to  carry  our  souls  to  heaven  or  hell,  and  seeing 
ve  would  by  no  means  be  abated  of  the  dignitie  and  glorie  of  our 
predeoesaorsvlet  us  imitate  their  vertues  to  be  worthily  theirsuccessors." 

He  then  discourses  in  the  same  work  of  the  **  miserable  ef- 
fects of  factions  in  religion." 

"He,  that  will  truly  consider  the  greatnesse  of  the  Turk's  Empire 
here  in  Ghristendome,  shall  finde  the  naturall  Turkes  are  generally  of 
one  religion,  and  the  Christians  in  so  many  divisions  and  opinions, 
that  they  are  among  themselves  worse  enemies  than  the  Turks,  whose 
dis-joyntedness  hath  given  him  that  opportunity  to  command  so  many 
hundred  thousand  of  Christians  as  he  doth,  where  had  they  been  con- 
stant to  one  God,  one  Christ,  and  one  Church,  Christians  might  have 
been  more  able  to  have  commanded  as  many  Turkes,  as  now  the 
Tari[e8  doe  poore  miserable  Christians."* 

That  amid  all  his  hardships  and  perils  he  did  not  lay  aside 
his  devotional  habits,  is  shewn  from  the  following  entry  in  his 
journal  of  explorations  into  the  interior. 

.  "Our  order  was  daily  to  have  Prayer  with  a  Psalm,  at  which  so- 
lemnity the  poor  savages  much  wondered ;  our  Prayers  being  done, 

*  AdyertiBeinents  for  ihs  unexperienced  Planters,  ftc,  hj  John  Smith. 
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awbfle  they  were  busied  with  a  coosiiltation  till  they  had  contrived 
their  basinem."  And  so,  later  on  in  the  history  of  events,  when 
Smith  was  elevated  to  the  office  oC  President,  the  very  next  sentence 
after  that  wUch  records  his  election  says,  with  no  little  significance, 
**Naw  the  building  of  Batclifle's  (the  former  President's,)  Pallace 
stayed  as  a  thing  neediaSf  and  the  Church  was  repairedJ* 

Too  mucli  credit  can  liardly  be  given  to  Smith  for  the  brave 
and  true  part  which  he  took  in  this  trying  work«  He  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  man,  who  was  ever  ready  for  the  most  per- 
ilous undertakings,  and  whose  skill  and  courage  never  failed 
him  in  any  emergency, — a  rough  and  reckless  adventurer, 
whose  virtues  were  most  conspicuous  in  his  encounters  with 
the  Indians,  and  in  his  power  to  overawe  the  turbulent  and  re- 
bellious spirits  with  whom  he  was  associated.  This,  however, 
is  a  very  low  and  imperfect  estimate  of  his  character.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  some  of  his  own  soldiers  and  fellow- 
adventurers, 

«'He  made  Justice  his  first  guide  and  experience  his  second.  He 
hated  baseness,  sloth,  pride,  and  indignity  more  than  any  danger.  He 
would  suffer  want  rather  than  borrow,  and  starve  sooner  than  not  pay. 
He  loved  action  more  than  words,  and  hated  oovetousness  worse  than 
death.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  true  old  English  stamp,  who  fought 
not  for  gain  or  empty  praise,  but  for  his  country's  honour  and  the 
public  good.  Notwithstanding  his  stem  and  invincible  resolution, 
there  was  seldom  seen  a  milder  or  more  tender  heart  than  his  was- 
He  had  nothing  in  him  counterfeit  or  sly,  but  was  open,  honest,  and 
sincere,  and  there  was  never  known  a  soldier  before  him,  so  free  from 
those  military  vices  of  wine,  tobacco,  debts,  dice  and  oaths."* 

This  tribute  coming  from  his  contemporaries  and  compan- 
ions must  be  received  as  true,  and  while  his  name  will  ever  be 
associated  with  American  history,  there  will  be  not  a  few,  glad 
to  remember  that  over  and  above  all  things  else  he  was  a  de- 
vout Churchman. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  this  little  Colony  did  not  pass 
their  first  Winter  in  their  new  home  before  the  humble  little 
Church  in  which  they  worshipped  daily,  was  burnt  down,  to- 
gether with  the  greater  part  of  their  thatched  dwellings,  which 

*  Stith,  p.  112. 
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seemed  bnt  to  invite  the  ravages  of  fire.  The  storehouse, 
which  contained  all  their  com  and  other  provisions,  together 
with  iheir  clothing  and  arms  was  also  consumed,  and  the 
whole  Colony  left  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  destitution.  One 
of  the  chief  sufferers  by  this  disaster  was  Mr.  Hunt,  of  whom 
^he  following  mention  is  made  : 

**  Good  Master  Hunt,  our  Preacher,  lost  all  his  librarie,  and  all  that 
hee  had  but  the  clothes  on  his  back»  yet  none  ever  saw  him  repine  at 
his  losse.  Upon  any  alarme  he  would  be  as  readie  for  defence  as  any  > 
and,  till  he  could  not  speake,  he  never  ceased  to  do  his  utmost  to  ani- 
mate us  constantly  to  persist ;  whose  soule  qnestionlesse  is  with  God."* 

The  next  Spring,  however,  had  no  sooner  opened,  than  they 
h^an  to  rebuild  the  Church,  together  with  repairing  the  pali- 
sades, planting  the  com  fields,  and  recovering  the  storehouse. 
After  this  we  have  no  more  distinct  traces  of  the  ministration 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hunt.    In  1608  the  first  English  women  came 
to  this  Colony,  (Mrs.  Forest  and  her  maid  Anne  Burras,)  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  latter  was  married  to  John 
Laydon.     This  first  Christian  marriage  is  supposed  to  have 
been  performed  by  Mr.  Hunt,  but  for  this  we  have  nothing, 
but  conjecture.   It  is  evident  that  this  devoted  servant  of  God,, 
the  first  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England  whose  feet  ever 
pressed  our  soil,  found  here  an  early  resting  place  from  all  his^ 
toils.      The  scanty  records  of  those  times  give  us  no  informa- 
tion concerning  his  death,  or  of  the  manner  and  place  of  his 
burial     No  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  to  this  day.     But 
if  our  thoughts  love  to  turn  sometimes  to  the  earthly  resting 
places  of  Martyrs  and  Confessors,  it  might  be  pardonable  to* 
desire  to  know  something  more  of  that  first  grave  that  was' 
hollowed  out  in  American  soil,  in  which  to  lay  an  ambassador 
of  the  Cross.    We  are  told  that  the  encroachments,  of  the 
river  have  already  ndade  an  Island  of  the  Peninsula  upon, 
which  Jamestown  stood.    All  the  remains  of  its  past  history 
are  the  broken  walls  of  an  old  tower,  and  the  crumbling  grave- 
stones that  hardly  show  themselves  through  the  moss  and 
mould  of  centuries.    Like  the  past  years  of  time  that  have 

*  PnrchAa,  In  Anderson,  YoL  I,  p.  181. 
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covered  up  the  memories  and  the  virtues  of  those  pioneers  of 
the  Church,  the  waters  of  the  Powhatan  have  already  over- 
flowed and  hidden  from  view  a  laige  portion  of  the  old  town, 
and  will  soon  engulf  the  tower  and  graveyard,  and  eveiy  me- 
morial of  the  past,  unless  some  reverential  hand  stay  their 
ruthless  flow.  And  yet  there^  in  some  unknown  and  unhon- 
ored  grave,  lie  the  ashes  of  the  first  Son  of  Levi  that  made 
this  New  World  his  home,  and  that  laid  the  first  foundations 
of  that  Spiritual  Temple  which  we  trust  is  yet  to  he  a  praise 
in  all  the  eartK  Let  no  American  Churchman  then  fiiil  to  do 
honor  to  the  name  and  memory  of  Bobxbt  Hunt. 

As  we  are  chiefly  concern^  with  the  religious  history  of 
this  Colony,  here  we  may  properly  end  our  flrst  Chapter. 
After  Mr.  Hunt,  the  next  Minister  was  Mr.  Bucke,  who  al- 
though he  sailed  from  England  in  May,  1609,  did  not  reach 
Virginia  till  the  same  month  in  the  following  year.  The  ves- 
sel, in  which  he  and  his  companions  embarked  under  Gates,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  was  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  the  dreaded 
Bermudas,  and  several  months  passed  before  they  were  enabled 
to-  set  sail  again  for  Virginia.  They  arrived  at  Jamestown, 
only  to  find  there  a  miserable  remnant  of  their  countrymen,  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  sufiering  and  destitution.  Of  the  five 
hundred  men  left  in  the  Colony  by  Smith,  only  aixhf  now  re- 
mained. Disease  and  famine  had  done  a  dreadful  work,  and 
in  a  few  days  more  not  a  single  survivor  would  have  been 
found  to  tell  their  sad  story.  A  new  and  enlarged  charter  had 
now  been  granted  to  the  company,  and  the  work  of  coloniza- 
tion was  resumed  with  great  spirit  and  eneigy,  with  special 
provision  for  its  religious  interests,  in  the  history  of  which  we 
shall  find  much  to  claim  our  attention. 
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Art.  v.— UNIVEESITT  OP  TBINITT  COLLEGE,  CANADA. 

1. — Letter  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Huron  to  the  Clerical  and 
Lay  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  his  Diocese. 
Aug^OBt,  1860. 

2. — Two  Letters  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto  in  reply  to 
charges  brought  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Huron  against  the 
Theological  teaching  of  Trinity  Cottege^  Toronto.  Septem- 
ber and  Noyember,  1860. 

3. — Rise  and  Progress  of  Trinity  CoUegCy  Toronto^  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto^  as  con- 
nected  with  Church  Education  in  Canada.  By  Hsnrt 
Mkltillb^  M.D.    Toronto,  1852. 

LooKiKO  round  upon  the  world  in  the  grandeur  of  the 
picture  it  presents,  we  shall  be  affected  by  two  opposite  feel* 
ings.  We  shall  have  wonder  and  exultation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  not  a  little  of  regret  and  mortification  on  the  other.  The 
mere  citizen  of  the  world  may  well  feel  pride  and  triumph  in 
contrasting  with  the  achievements  of  past  ages,  the  gigantic 
advanoement  exhibited  in  the  present  generation.  The  march 
of  intellect,  as  evinced  in  the  discoveries  of  recent  times, — ^in 
the  application  to  practical  purposes  of  principles  scarcely  un- 
folded a  few  years  since, — may  well  put  to  shame  the  highest 
boasting  of  the  best  era  of  science  in  past  ages.  Perhaps,  too, 
in  a  philanthropic  point  of  view, — as  regards  the  actual  wel- 
&re  of  the  human  race, — ^the  advancement  of  science  and  art 
may  afford  higher  grounds  for  wonder  and  congratulation. 
For  it  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed  that  the  effect  of  recent 
discoveries  and  improvements  has  been  to  difiuse  more  geni- 
ally amongst  mankind  the  benefits  and  bounties  of  Divine 
Providence.  New  fields  of  labor  and  of  enterprise  have  thus 
been  opened,  and  opportunity  afforded  to  many  of  acquiring 
independence  and  comfort,  who  formerly  were  weU  nigh  shut 
out  bovx  ibe  hope  of  either. 
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But  if  there  has  been  gain  on  the  side  of  the  world,  and  so 
much  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  triumph  in  its  votaries,  we  are  to 
ask  what  is  the  picture,  what  is  the  prospect,  in  the  world  of 
the  kingdom  of  grace.  We  may  inquire  whether  the  contem- 
plation of  this  is  calculated  to  awaken  joy  or  distress,  hope  or 
depression ;  how  far,  in  short,  the  Christian  must  be  pained 
and  saddened,  while  the  man  of  the  world  exults  and  rejoices. 
Would  that  we  could  feel  and  say  that  the  cause  of  genuine 
religion  was  keeping  pace  with  improvements  of  a  more  secu- 
lar character  1 

We  shall  not,  by  any  means,  admit  that  the  Gospel  has 
stood  still,  while  the  world  has  been  advancing ;  that  there 
has  been  no  progress  in  spiritual  things,  while,  in  matters 
affecting  the  present  life,  there  have  been  such  amazing  strides. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  denied  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the  world's 
triumph  has  proved  the  Gospel's  injury ;  that,  while  science 
has  been  pushing  its  discoveries,  and  men  have  been  intoxica- 
ted with  their  splendor  and  their  benefits,  hearty  votaries  of 
the  God  of  truth  have  grown  cold  in  their  love,  or  been  stolen 
away  from  His  cause. 

Looking  at  the  world's  events  and  at  the  history  of  the 
human  heart,  we  shall  hardly  wonder  at  this.  Two  grand  im- 
pulses, two  mighty  passions, — ^though  not  necessarily  antag- 
onistic,— ^will  seldom  keep  pace  with  each  other.  One  is  sure 
to  outstrip  the  other,  and  by  and  by,  it  may  be,  to  absorb  the 
other.  There  can  hardly  be  a  mighty  rushing  impulse  on  the 
side  of  the  world,  and  any  thing  like  a  corresponding  depth  of 
feeling  and  interest  in  an  opposite  direction.  From  the  influ- 
ence of  visible  over  unseen  things,  the  aspirations  of  the  mind 
and  heart  to  spiritual  and  heavenly  attainments  will  be  reduced 
in  their  intensity,  and  grow  comparatively  faint  and  cold. 

These  opposing  principles  have  been  sadly  exemplified  with- 
in the  present  generation,  in  the  efforts,  which  have  been  too 
successful,  to  separate  and  divorce  religion  from  all  those  acts 
and  agencies  by  which  it  might  bend  and  mould  the  world  to 
its  own  pure  and  holy  temper.  The  prevalent  disposition  is  to 
make  religion  an  isolated  thing,— sundered  from  every-day 
sympathies  and  conmion  pursuits ;  the  world,  in  all  the  van- 
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etj  of  its  necesBaiy  work,  facing  it  as  an  enemy,  and  na  oppor- 
tunity given  to  have  its  employments  breathed  upon  and  sanc- 
tified by  heavenly  truth.  The  desire  too  commonly  is,  to 
divide  Education  into  two  separate  branches,  namely  :  an  edu- 
cation exclusively  for  the  world;  and  religious  instruction, 
when  it  is  given  at  all,  distinct  by  itself. 

Here  the  fatal  error  is,  in  not  making  the  last  the  basis  of 
the  first, — ^in  not  making  Gospel  truth  the  foundation  of  all 
other  learning.  The  error  is  all  the  more  fatal,  that,  while 
education  for  the  world  is  distinct  and  formal,  and  has  a  State 
support,  education  for  eternity  is  leit  to  such  action  and  nur- 
ture as  a  chance  impidse  or  benevolence  may  afford.  And  a 
direct  consequence  of  this  is,  that  while  instruction  for  this  life 
is  made  a  matter  of  more  concern  and  interest  than  education 
for  heaven,  religion  comes  to  be  tainted  by  the  world,  instead 
of  the  world  being  sanctified  by  religion.  The  march  of  im- 
provement that  we  have  been  speaking  of, — ^the  vast  acquisi- 
tions of  science  in  recent  years,  the  wonderful  discoveries,  the 
unparalleled  ingenuity  and  power  of  intellect, — all  serve,  as 
we  may  say,  to  widen  the  breach  betwixt  God  and  His  crea- 
tures. Instead  of  their  being  rendered  more  humble  and  more 
thankful  by  the  possession  of  these  gifts  and  endowments, 
men's  imaginations  become  more  exalte,  their  pride  is  eleva- 
ted, their  self-dependence  is  increased.  They  become,  every 
day  more  estranged  from  the  Almighty,  more  neglectful  of 
religion,  and  further  off  from  heaven.  That  the  vicious  prin- 
ciple which  is  now  so  rife  amongst  us  is  at  the  root  of  all  this, 
is  painfully  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  the  direct  antag- 
onism betwixt  religion  and  the  world,  is  mostly  visible  in  those 
who  are  of  some  Uttle  eminence  in  literary  acquirements  and 
intellectual  gifts.  We  rarely  find  the  poor  and  unlettered 
man  a  sceptic  or  an  infidel ;  it  is  the  little  learning  of  this 
world,  unseasoned  by  religion,  which  begets  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  Gtwpel  truth. 

How  lamentably^  too,  does  this  lofty,  self-aggrandizing  spirit 
check  the  wholesome  restraints  and  mar  the  genial  influence  of 
religion,  even  in  cases  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  acknowl- 
edge its  power  and  be  guided  by  its  light.    Beligion  itself. 
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tlurough  the  false  principle  now  so  much  cherished,  becomes  a 
speculative^  capricious  and  unreal  thing ;  men  deal  with  it  as 
a  system  merely, — as  something  helpful  to  personal  interests 
or  party  feelings.  It  becomes,  in  too  many  quarteis,  a  ques- 
tion of  names  and  prejudices,  a  contest  of  opinions,  a  rivalry 
of  sects.  The  inquiry  comes  to  be,  not  how  the  mind  is  to  be 
sanctified,  and  the  heart  made  better,  not  how  the  truth  and 
integrity  of  Christ's  Kingdom  is  to  be  maintained  and  extended ; 
but  how  far  party  views  and  opinions  may  be  strengthened 
and  advanced.  The  question  is,  not  how  men  shall  be  brought 
down  to  the  temper  of  little  children,  and  deal  with  great  veri- 
ties as  they  are  revealed ;  but  how  they  shall  be  armed  and 
defended  in  their  own  ill-defined  and  humanly-derived  theories 
and  peculiarities. 

The  great  Educational  Institutions  of  our  mother  country 
have  contributed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  mould  and  sustain 
the  national  character ;  and  every  son  and  daughter  and  de- 
scendant of  that  glorious  land,  must  exult  in  the  proud  pre- 
eminence of  her  moral  and  religious  condition  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Let  us  be  honest  in  tracing  effects  to 
their  cause ;  and  acknowledge  that  the  conjunction  of  a  godly 
with  a  secular  education  has  mainly  achieved  for  her  this  un- 
approachable distinction.  Her  Universities  have  been  the 
handmaids,  not  the  rivals  of  religion ;  and  her  Public  Schools, 
framed  ujpon  the  same  principle,  have  sent  forth  the  youth  of 
the  land  to  be  there  mad^  complete  with  the  panoply  of  the 
Christian  and  the  Churchman. 

Some  will  always  be  found  who  will  vaunt  themselves  as 
wiser  than  their  fathers,  and  be  bold  enough  to  fling  aside  the 
patient  lessons  of  experience  as  worthless.  Speculative  minds 
in  England  have  ventured  upon  the  experiment  of  a  Univer- 
sity dissociated  from  religion,  with  no  intermingling  of  its 
teaching,  no  holy  influence  extracted  from  its  lessons.  It 
stands  ostentatiously  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire,  with 
the  local  adjuncts  of  support  which  an  overgrown  capital  will 
give.  But  it  has  no  hold  upon  the  heart  of  the  nation ;  the 
popular  sympathies  are  not  in  unison  with  its  professions  and 
pretensions.    We  have  dry  classics  and  hard  mathematics,  and 
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pompous  science  sedulously  and  ably  taught ;  but  the  electric 
current  of  gentle  religion  courses  not  through  them ;  and  the 
men  it  sends  forth  are  as  hard  and  ungenial  as  the  system 
mider  which  they  have  been  trained.  It  is  Science  for  Science' 
sake;  and  not  to  soften^  and  ameliorate,  and  gladden  the 
people. 

The  erratic  spirit  of  the  Mother  will  naturally  and  easily 
be  transferred  to  the  Daughter.  An  innovation  in  the  Empire 
upon  the  old  system  of  things,  will  speedily  find  advocates  in 
the  Colony.  Dissent  and  discontent  will  accompany  the  annu- 
al emigrations ;  and  the  inroads  upon  time-honored  usages  and 
institutions  are  more  rapid  and  sweeping  when  men  are  exult- 
ing in  a  young-bom  independence.  Let  us  contemplate  a 
leading  point  in  the  history  of  Canada  as  an  illustration. 

For  many  years  it  was  the  settled  wish  and  steady  aim  of 
the  present  venerated  Bishop  of  Toronto,  to  establish  a  Uni- 
versity in  Upper  Canada,— one  that  would  be  provincial  and 
^  comprehensive,  and  exalt  the  literary  standing  and  religious 
feeling  of  the  Colony.  The  necessary  steps  of  preparation  had 
been  antecedently  taken, — Grammar  Schools  established,  and 
schools  of  humbler  pretensions,  to  be  the  feeders  of  the  more 
advanced  seminaries.  An  ample  endowment  was  secured  as  a 
gift  from  the  Crown ;  and  there  were  only  the  necessary  fiscal 
arrangements  retarding  the  execution  of  the  noble  undertaking. 
King's  Colleqs  obtained  a  Charter,  and  the  great  work  was 
hegoKL 

But  an  objection  and  grievance  was  detected  in  what,  to  un- 
prejudiced and  rightly  constituted  minds,  was  the  singular 
value  of  the  provisions  it  embodied.  It  was  framed  upon  the 
model  of  the  English  Universities,  and  was  therefore  regarded 
as  too  exclusive  by  the  many-hued  forms  and  fashions  of  Dis- 
sent which  the  Colony  presented.  If  the  tissue  of  religion 
throughout  its  organization  must  be  respected,  this  must  be 
held  in  suspicion  if  it  was  marked  too  distinctively  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church.  It  became,  soon,  the  theme  of  popular 
agitation,  and  by  and  by  of  Legislative  discussion ;  the  dis- 
content and  the  opposition  naturally  spreading  when  political 
orators  adopted  it  as  one  of  the  stepping-stones  to  parliament- 
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ary  honors.  In  view  of  these  accumulating  difficulties,  wise 
and  generous  Churchmen  argued  that  it  was  better  to  make 
some  surrender,  than  allow  the  whole  Institution  to  be  sacri- 
ficed ;  better  that  so  noble  a  University  should  be  secured  to 
the  Province,  even  if  the  leaven  of  its  religious  teaching 
should  not  pervade  it  as  deeply  and  generally  as  members  of 
the  Church  could  desire.  It  might  be  thought  competent  for 
the  Crown,  in  the  application  of  its  own  property,  to  dictate 
the  conditions  under  which  it  would  be  given ;  but  it  was  con- 
sidered wise  to  ftct  upon  the  maxim,  that  even  Crown  property 
should  be  made  to  benefit,  as  extensively  as  possible,  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  was  situated.  The  following  compromise,  as 
we  may  call  it,  was  in  the  end  agreed  to :  that  there  should 
be  daily  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  in  the  College  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  that  attendance 
should  only  be  compulsory  upon  students  who  belonged  to 
that  Church ;  that  the  President  and  members  of  the  College 
Council  should  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  not  be 
obliged  to  sign  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles ;  and  that  Degrees  in 
Divinity  should  be  conferred  only  on  those  who  were  of  her 
communion.  As  regarded  the  Professors  who  were  to  teach 
the  Sciences,  or  the  youth  who  were  to  be  instructed  in  them, 
no  test  whatever  was  exacted;  they  might  belong  to  any 
Church,  or  profess  any  Faith  they  chose.  If  religion  must 
not  be  sundered  from  the  teaching  of  the  College,  some  guar- 
antee was  thus  felt  to  be  interposed  that  no  conflicting  doc- 
trines would  be  taught  there,  and  that  the  show  at  least  of 
religious  division  would  be  excluded. 

It  was  not  without  a  protracted  and  undaunted  struggle, — 
the  Bishop  of  Toronto,  as  usual,  in  the  forefront  of  the  con- 
test,— ^that  so  much  even  as  this  was  achieved.  It  was  a  seri- 
ous mutilation  of  the  original  Charter,  but  for  peace'  sake  it 
was  to  be  endured ;  while  the  compromise,  that  was  assented 
to,  still  upheld  great  principles  which  no  Churchman  could 
sacrifice.  The  Word  of  God  was  not  banished  from  its  haDs ; 
the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  was  permitted  to  invoke  a  daily 
blessing  upon  the  intellectual  culture  and  the  moral  training; 
and  the  lessons  of  religion  were  communicated  to  such  as  chose 
ihem,  only  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
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Under  these  r^nlations  the  College  was  opened  in  the  Sum* 
mer  of  1843 ;  and  for  some  years  it  pursued  a  useful  and  pros- 
perous coarse.  It  was  gathering  in  its  alumni  from  all  creeds 
and  denominations^  and  daily  acquiring  reputation  and  influ- 
ence throughout  the  Province.  But  this  very  success  hastened 
its  destruction ;  it  was  too  flourishing,  obtaining  too  high  a 
name  to  be  tolerated.  Sober-minded  Dissenters  looked  upon 
it  with  respect,  and  consigned  their  youth  to  its  care  without 
raspidon  or  distrust ;  but  there  were  envious  opponents,  who 
never  suppressed  their  dislike,  and  who  gladly  enlisted  politi- 
cal demagogues  in  the  effort  to  make  it  once  more  the  subject 
of  legislative  interference.  Various  schemes  of  change  and  of 
&ncied  improvement  were  advanced ;  different  political  parties, 
as  they  were  upheld  by  popular  support,  propounded  different 
amendments,  some  so  absurd  and  grotesque  as  to  excite  public 
ridicule ;  but  at  last,  by  irrevocable  enactment,  its  first  princi- 
ples were  uprooted,  and  its  integrity  entirely  destroyed.  By  a 
Provincial  Statute,  which  took  effect  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1850,  King's  Coll^  was  no  longer  allowed  to  retain  that 
title,  but  was  styled  the  University  of  Toronto;  and  how 
thoroughly  it  was  denuded  of  everything  bearing  the  remotest 
show  or  form  of  religion,  will  be  tmdenrtood  from  its  enact- 
ments. It  now  became  the  established  rule  of  the  Institution, 
that  no  religious  test  or  qualification  whatever  should  be 
required  from  Professor,  officer,  or  scholar  of  the  University, 
and  that  no  religious  observances,  after  any  form,  should  be 
employed  within  its  walls ! 

In  this  emei^ncy,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
had  a  trying,  but  simple  duty  to  discharge.  Viewing  this 
marked  contempt  of,  this  very  trampling  upon  our  holy 
Christianity ;  regarding  this  gloomy  cloud  and  repulsive  chili 
of  infidelity,  which  a  public  infatuation  had  brought  upon 
their  highest  haU  of  science, — ^they  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  part  company  with  it  forever,  and  establish  a  University 
of  their  own,  in  which  the  blessed  teachings  of  our  religion 
should  be  prominently  interwoven  with  its  secular  lessons. 
They  must  have  a  University  in  which,  while  their  youth  were 
trained  for  the  honorable  occupation  of  the  world's  offices  of 
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trust  and  usefuInesBy  they  should  have  that  aocompanying  in- 
struction in  religious  truth,  which  is  the  only  security  for  sound 
principles  and  religious  dealing  in  the  common  duties  of  life. 

We  were  told, — and  some  few  Churchmen  grasped  at  the 
idea, — that  it  was  open  to  the  several  religious  bodies  of  the 
Province,  to  establish  Colleges  of  their  own,  and  "  affiliate " 
them  with  the  Toronto  University.  They  could  thus,  it  was 
argued,  secure  for  their  respective  disciples  the  benefit  of  relig- 
ious exercises  and  instruction ;  while,  in  the  University  itself, 
they  could  pursue  those  studies  which,  in  all  its  variety  of 
aspects,  qualify  for  the  work  of  life. 

But  the  great  body  of  Churchmen,  and  the  Bishop  at  their 
head,  gave  no  heed  to  this  insidious  proposition.  The  aid  from 
;the  University  funds  would  be  small,  if  uiy,  and  such  as  it 
was,  it  might  form  an  excuse  for  restrictions  and  interferences, 
which,  when  most  galling,  it  might  be  difficult  to  shake  off. 
They  protested,  too,  against  this  thrusting  forth  of  Christian- 
ity from  the  temple,  that  she  might  take  her  abode  in  porches, 
and  comers  and  alleys,  where  she  would  be  shrouded  frt>m 
^ew  or  buried  frt>m  sight,  as  something  to  be  ashamed  of. 
'They  felt  that  she  should  assume  her  proper  position,  and 
occupy  the  highest  room ;  that  she  should  form  part  of  the 
nourishment  and  vitality  that  courses  through  the  heart  and 
trunk,  and  not  form  one  of  a  number  of  feeble  and  sickly 
appendages  grafted  hither  and  thither,  in  unsightly  variety, 
upon  the  lusty  and  expansive  tree. 

The  objection,  too,  was  insurmountable  to  making  the  Gos- 
^pel  and  the  world, — ^the  training  for  this  life's  duties  and  pre- 
]paration  for  the  next, — ^run  thus  in  parallel  lines,  asunder  and 
•distinct ;  with  opportunity  for  rivalry  and  antagonism,  for  the 
cBdoption  of  sides,  for  choice  of  interests.  They  contended  rath- 
er for  their  blending  and  amalgamation,  that  the  world  might 
be  sanctified  by  the  Gospel ;  and  that  while  our  youth  were  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  vocations  of  this  life,  its  trades  and 
professions,  they  should  be  acquiring  the  lessons  that  belong 
to  the  soul,  and  fit  for  heaven.     "  Of  old,"  says  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, '^  religion  was  but  one  of  the  natural  laws,  and  the  instan- 
ces of  rel^on  were  distinct  from  the  discourses  of  philosophy. 
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Now,  all  the  law  of  nature  is  adopted  into  religion ;  and  the 
parts  of  our  religion  are  but  pursuances  of  the  natural  relation 
between  Qod  and  us ;  and  beyond  all  this,  our  natural  condi- 
tion is,  in  all  senses,  improved  hj  the  consequences  and  adher- 
endes  of  this  religion/' 

Churchmen  were  led  on  further  by  this  argument.  They 
must  repudiate  a  system  which  would  recognize  the  lawfulness 
of  religious  division,  and  strike  at  the  foundation  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  in  countenancing  an  assemblage  of  sects  and 
parties,  with  an  equality  of  claim  and  pretension,  around  one 
conunon  temple  of  learning.  It  would  be  falsifying  in  practice 
what  God  hath  revealed,  and  Christ  prayed  for,  and  Apostles 
taught,  of  the  oneness  of  truth  and  the  sinfulness  and  peril  of 
division. 

Again,  the  aspect  of  unity,  from  the  abjuration  of  creed, 
would  pervade  the  greater  seat  of  learning, — contrasted  with 
the  variety  and  discord  of  religious  parties  around  it, — and 
might  drive  many  a  youth  from  this  distorted  Christianity  to  the 
quiet  and  easy  lethargy  of  unbelief.  Moreover,  the  religious 
lessons  communicated  in  these  '^ affiliated  Colleges''  might  be 
insidiousljr  or  even  openly  controverted  in  the  University  itself, 
and  the  poison  of  infidelity  surreptitiously  conveyed  through 
the  ordinary  instructions  in  science  and  art.  With  such  a  sys- 
tem Churchmen  could  have  no  alliance  ;  they  dared  not  couji- 
tenance  an  institution  thus  framed,  '^  lest  haply  they  should 
be  foimd  to  fight  against  God." 

These  weje  the  sentiments  of  the  great  mass  of  Churchmen 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  they  prepared  themselves  for  a  hearty 
participation  in  the  action  that  followed.  Nothing  was  left  to 
them  but  the  duty  and  the  determination  to  found,  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  a  University  of  their  own,  framed  upon  the 
principles  bequeathed  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  and 
which  have  won  for  their  mother-land  a  world-wide  renown. 

The  Bishop  of  Toronto  took  the  lead  in  this  nobl^  work.  In 
January,  1850,  he  addressed  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  Clergy 
and  Laity  of  his  Diocese,  calling  upon  them  to  aid  by  their 
contributions  in  establishing  a  Church  University,  and  heading 
the  subscription  list  with  a  donation  of  £1000.    The  appeal 
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was  promptly  and  generouely  responded  to ;  and  before  the 
month  of  April  about  £25,000  were  subscribed  in  the  Diocese 
of  Toronto  alone. 

But  the  resources  of  a  new  country  could  not  be  considered 
equal  to  such  a  demand ;  there  was  the  spirit  in  Canada,  but 
not  the  power  fully  to  carry  out  this  great  undertaking.  The 
Bishop,  therefore,  resolved  upon  extending  the  appeal  to  our 
fellow  Churchmen  in  England,  believing  that  there  woidd  be 
as  much  sympathy  there  with  so  noble  an  effort  as  there  would 
be  indignation  that  it  had  to  be  resorted  to.  The  Imperial 
Government  had  sanctioned  the  sequestration  of  the  royal  gift 
by  which  King's  College  was  founded ;  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  feel  a  sort  of  responsibility  to  make  good  the 
sacrifice. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1850,  at  the  age  of  72,  the  Bishop  of 
Toronto  left  for  England,  followed  to  the  steamer  by  a  large 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  to  the  bronzed  artizan ;  and  he 
set  sail  amidst  the  cheers  and  plaudits  of  all.  He  was  about 
to  add  another  trophy  to  his  long-earned  fame,  and  to  establish 
for  himself  a  monument  which  future  generations  would  hal- 
low with  their  gratitude.  He  remained  in  the  mother-country 
about  six  months ;  and  by  distributing  circulars  far  and  wide 
through  the  kingdom,  visiting  and  interesting  eminent  and 
earnest  men,  attending  public  meetings,  and  preaching  in 
Churches,  he  succeeded  in  adding  about  £15,000  to  the  funds 
of  the  intended  University.  « 

Soon  after  the  Bishop's  return  to  Canada,  a  suitable  site 
was  obtained  for  it,  and  the  foundation-stone  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege was  laid  on  the  30th  of  April,  1851.  By  the  dose  of 
the  year  it  was  completed ;  and  on  the  15th  of  January,  1852, 
it  was  opened,  and  its  work  commenced  under  a  Provost  and 
two  Professors,  for  Classics  and  Mathematics, — all  men  of 
celebrity  from  the  English  Universities,  and  qualified  to  give 
at  the  outset  a  high  tone  to  the  Institution.  During  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  and  Winter,  the  Bev.  Dr.  McMurray  was  sent 
to  make  collections  in  the  United  States ;  where  a  cordial  wel- 
come and  a  loving  sympathy  was  accorded  to  the  righteous 
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straggles  of  their  Bister  Church  in  Canada.  He  received  oon- 
tribations  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  dollars ;  subse- 
quently added  to  by  further  gleanings  both  in  England  and 
Canada. 

The  number  who  matriculated  at  the  opening  of  the  Col- 
l^y  or  within  a  few  following  weeks,  was  21 ;  and  every  year 
there  were  accessions,  so  that,  during  certain  seasons,  it  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  building  is  situated  about 
two  miles  west  of  the  centre  of  business  in  Toronto,  and  is 
designed  in  what  is  termed  the  third  period  of  Pointed  English 
Architecture, — ^the  style  which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  may,  from  its  subsequent  applica- 
tion to  educational  structures,  be  termed  the  Collegiate  style. 
Trinity  Collie,  when  completed,  will  form  a  quadrangle  170 
feet  by  120,  to  be  laid  out  with  walks  and  grass  plots,  and  a 
fountain  in  the  centre ;  but  at  present  the  south  front  alone  is 
finished.  In  its  present  state,  it  is  a  handsome  and  imposing 
structure,  and  one  of  the  first  and  most  pleasing  objects  which 
meets  us  as  we  enter  the  harbor  of  Toronto. 

There  are  few  blessings  that  come  to  us  without  alloy,  and 
the  boon  of  Trinity  College  has  not  been  one  of  unmixed  sat- 
isfiu^tion.  Its  career,  on  the  whole,  has  been  peaceful  and 
prosperous ;  but  prejudice  and  ignorance  have,  from  time  to 
time,  assailed  it.  We  mentioned  above,  that  when  the  propo- 
sal was  made  of  afSliating  Colleges  foimded  by  the  various 
sects,  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  some  Churchmen  grasped 
at  the  offer,  and  thought  it  too  advantageous  to  be  rejected. 
It  is  certain  they  lost  sight  of  all  the  weighty  objections,  in  the 
belief  that  some  pecuniary  benefit  would  accrue  from  accepting 
the  plan.  We  should  not  like  to  think  that  the  acceptance  of ' 
a  public  gratuity  was  urged,  in  order  to  spare  them  from  per- 
sonal sacrifices  in  carrying  out  the  object. 

Amongst  those  who  preferred  the  idea  of  an  affiliated  Col- 
lege to  an  independent  Church  University,  was  Dr.  Cronyn, 
the  Bishop  of  Huron.  He  never  cordially  entered  into  the 
project  of  the  Bishop  of  Toronto ;  never  subscribed,  we  be- 
lieve, towards  the  erection  of  the  College ;  and  he  seemed  at 
times  to  look  with  absolutely  hostile  feelings  upon  it.    He, 
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like  others,  may  have  been  deeply  affected  by  the  perrersion  of 
so  many  in  England  to  the  Romish  communion ;  and  he  may 
have  dreaded  any  importation  from  the  English  UniversitieSy 
as  being  possibly  affected  with  that  leaven. 

When  raised  to  the  Episcopate,  this  latent  repugnance  be- 
gan to  be  more  open  and  positive :  not  only  did  he  take  no 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  College,  but  when  pressed  to 
assume  his  duties  as  one  of  the  Visitors,  he  hesitated  not  to 
express  objections.  These  were  met  and  canvassed  in  a  friendly 
spirit  by  the  Bishop  of  Toronto ;  and  it  was  hoped  that,  in  a 
little  time,  Bishop  Cronyn  would  work  cordially  with  the 
Institution. 

An  unfortunate  occurrence,  out  of  which  the  most  serious 
evils  have  grown,  soon  dissipated  this  hope.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  his  Diocese  in  the  month  of  June  last,  in  reply 
to  a  motion  from  one  of  his  presbyters, — a  motion  brought 
forward  with  his  own  consent, — that  Trinity  Collie  should  be 
adopted  and  fostered  as  the  training  school  for  the  ministry  in 
the  Diocese  of  Huron,  he  expressed  himself  in  a  strain  for 
which  perhaps,  under  corresponding  circumstances,  hardly  a 
parallel  is  to  be  found.  He  denounced  Trinity  College  in 
terms  as  strong  as  it  was  possible  to  employ,  and  declared  that 
it  was  the  last  place  to  which  he  would  send  a  son  of  his  I 

The  whole  family  of  Churchmen  in  America  and  elsewhere, 
will  deplore  this  unhappy  declaration.  There  will  be  a  cry  of 
shame  far  and  wide ;  here  and  in  our  mother-land,  at  the  Cape, 
in  India,  in  Australia,  in  New  Zealand ;  and  when  the  ordeal 
of  honest  criticism  is  got  through  with,  no  lustre  will  be  added 
to  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Cronyn.  It  is  true  his  early  predi- 
lections were  opposed  to  what  are  ostensibly  the  views  of  the 
instructors  in  Trinity  College ;  for  Ireland  is  not  the  country 
most  favorable  to  the  inculcation  of  sound  Church  principles. 
The  ancient  importation  of  the  sternest  of  Scottish  Calvinism, 
had  tinctured  the  theology  of  the  land ;  and  the  numerical 
strength  and  baleful  influence  of  Bomanism  prompted  an  alli- 
ance of  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Protestants.  The  dogmas 
of  Calvinism  can  hardly  exclude  from  the  legitimacy  of  the 
visible  Church,  those  who  own  not  the  principle  of  Apostolic 
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Older ;-  and  the  associations  of  various  bodies,  with  conflicting 
opinions,  for  mutual  defence,  will  scarcely  Idlow  of  the  practi- 
cal maintenance  of  distinctive  views  on  the*  Ministerial  com- 
mission. 

There  have  been  and  there  are,  doubtless,  able  theologians 
in  Ireland ;  but  amongst  the  great  body  of  Clergy  there,  the 
bent  of  study  is  not  towards  the  rich  lore  of  Anglican  divinity, 
but  more  to  those  superficial  points  which  qualify  for  platform 
declamation  and  controversial  discussion.  Many  able  and  ex- 
cellent Clergymen  from  Ireland  have  confessed  that,  until  they 
came  to  America,  and  learned  from  experience  that  the  evils  of 
Dissent  were  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Romanism,  they  had 
not  turned  their  hearty  attention^  and  study  to  the  true  struc- 
ture and  scriptural  claims  of  the  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  Huron  has  not  looked  so  deeply  as  some  of 
bis  brethren  from  Ireland  into  these  subjects,  or  he  would  not 
bave  ventured  upon  the  action  which  is  likely  to  lower  most 
materially  any  reputation  for  learning  he  may  have  enjoyed, 
and  to  render  very  questionable  the  purity  and  largeness  of  his 
love  for  the  Church.  But  let  us  do  justice  to  the  Bishop  of 
Huron.  He  is  a  man  of  amiable  disposition,  frank  and  kindly 
in  his  manners,  a  lover  of  hospitality,  working  his  Diocese 
with  assiduity  and  success,  personally  a  friend  and  father  to 
his  Clergy,  and,  despite  his  theories  and  his  prejudices,  not  un- 
kind to  those  of  his  Clergy  who  differ  from  him.  But  these 
private  virtues  will  not  excuse  a  public  fault ;  this  local  popu- 
larity will  not  atone  for  the  calamities  his  rash  sayings  have 
brought  upon  the  Church  at  large. 

Challenged  to  state  his  objections,  the  Bishop  of  Huron  has 
embodied  them  in  the  form  of  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy 
and  Laity  of  his  Diocese,  which  was  sent  forth  to  the  world  at* 
the  close  of  the  month  of  August  last.  We  are  grieved  that 
an  overseer  of  the  Church  of  Christ  should  have  placed  him- 
self in  the  humiliating  position  into  which  this  Pastoral  has 
thrown  him.  We  judge  from  its  contents  that  he  had  never 
expected  such  a  challenge  to  be  put  forth,  but  that  he  would 
be  allowed  to  assert  his  objections  in  a  general  way,  and  not 
be  pressed  for  details.    When  driven,  then,  to  the  point,  he 
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publishes  the  replies  to  certain  inquiries  addressed  by*  himself 
to  certain  ex-students  of  Trinity  College, — ^men,  be  it  under- 
stood, of  a  particular  bias,  and  some,  without  any  religious  or 
conscientious  feeling  affecting  them,  and  unfriendly  to  the  Pro- 
vost or  the  other  Professors. 

Here  let  us  premise  that,  to  carry  out  the  great  object  of  a 
Church  University,  the  Provost  has  a  course  of  Lectures  upon 
the  Catechism  for  students  of  the  first  year ;  during  the  second 
year,  he  lectures  upon  Paley's  Evidences ;  and  the  third  year, 
upon  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  a  portion  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  Attendance  upon  these  lectures  is  compulsory  ; 
and  this  intermixture  of  religious  teaching  with  secular  in- 
struction is  just  what  gives  its  peculiar  value  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege. No  matter  what  the  future  pursuits  of  the  youth  may 
be,  he  is  bound,  by  the  rules  of  the  College,  to  acquire  this 
much  of  religious  instruction ;  and  the  subjects  above  stated 
form  part  of  his  examination  for  his  Bachelor's  degree.  In 
lecturing  upon  these  topics,  the  usual  and  proper  course  is 
adopted.  A  certain  amount  of  the  text  is  discussed  and  ex- 
plained, we  shall  say,  to-day ;  and  questions  are  asked  upon  it 
to-morrow,  to  ascertain  what  attention  has  been  given  to  it  by 
the  Students,  and  to  enforce  that  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject which  is  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  their  Degree. 

Now,  as  is  not  unnatural,  the  young  men  reduced  these 
Lectures  into  the  form  of  questions  and  answers  for  themselves  ; 
and  so  it  would  happen,  in  the  course  of  years,  that  these  would 
get  into  somewhat  of  perfect  shape,  and  accord  pretty  accu- 
rately with  what  fell  in  this  way  from  the  Provost  or  Professor 
himself.  Good  compilations  would  thus  be  effected,  and  in 
time  they  might  become  traditionary,  like  the  ^^  vtUgua"  themes 
at  Bugby.  The  practice,  however,  need  not  lessen  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Student ;  and  if  he  could  but  fix  in  his  memory 
and  understanding  the  instruction  conveyed,  it  would  not  mat- 
ter much  what  subordinate  expedients  he  employed. 

But,  admitting  the  value  of  these  exercises  to  the  Students 
themselves,  it  is  scarcely  ingenuous  or  fair  to  assume  them  as 
a  text-book  of  the  theological  teaching  of  Trinity  College. 
Yet  this  the  Bishop  of  Huron  has  done.    He  does  not  derive 
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hiB  information  from  the  fountain-head ;  but  a  drcular  is  ad« 
dressed  to  a  certain  number  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College,  in 
most  instances,  from  whatsoever  cause,  not  very  friendly  to  the 
Institution.  These  consult  their  notes, — ^their  own  questions 
and  answers,  be  it  remembered, — and  they  glean  from  them  ex^ 
pressions  or  tenets  which  seemed  to  favor  the  Bishop's  objeo* 
tions.  How  natural  for  the  Provost  here  to  say,  '^  I  must  in- 
dignantly protest  against  the  production  of  any  such  hear- 
say evidence ;"  and  how  natural  that  he  should,  in  certain 
cases,  utterly  deny  and  repudiate  the  statements  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  him. 

1.  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers,  that,  in  a  course  of 
theological  Lectures,  points  will  incidentally  come  up,  which 
are,  in  a  large  degree,  of  a  speculative  character.  There  is 
neither  intention  nor  expectation  that  they  would  ever  be  in- 
troduced into  parochial  or  practical  teaching  ;  but,  as  a  part 
of  criticism,  as  a  portion  of  unavoidable  disquisition,  they  in- 
termingle themselves  with  the  grave  objects  of  Biblical  re- 
search. In  discussing  the  several  articles  of  the  Creed,  for 
example,  it  would  be  natural  to  touch  upon  any  typical  resem- 
blances of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  and  to  show,  as  the  great 
Bishop  Pearson  has  done,  in  what  way  Miriam  was  a  prophetic 
resemblance  of  Mary.  And  the  learned  inquirer  and  expositor, 
while  upon  this  point,  could  hardly  help  touching  upon  the 
question  of  Mary's  perpetual  virginity ;  and  showing  what  are 
the  probabilities  of  such  a  fact.  To  assume  this  as  a  fact, 
though  it  may  be  incapable  of  absolute  demonstration,  is  cer- 
tainly most  consonant  to  the  feelings  of  a  Christian ;  and  it 
would  be  most  repugnant  to  any  ]  ious  mind  to  think  that  the 
blessed  mother  of  our  Lord  could  even  accept  an  ea  Ihly  hus- 
band, after  she  gave  birth,  so  miraculously,  to  the  Son  of  G-od. 

Still  it  is  but  a  speculation.  We  are  without  any  dogmatic 
teaching  upon  the  subject ;  and  men,  after  weighing  all  the 
srgmnents  and  probabilities  in  the  case,  are  free  to  adopt  what 
opinion  they  like.  But  is  it  fair  to  glean  from  a  multitude  of 
questions  an  incidental  notice, — ^we  cannot  call  it  a  disquisi- 
tion,—of  this  small  matter,  and  found  upon  it  the  insinua- 
tion that  Mariolatry  was  insidiously  inculcated,  as  the  Bishop 
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of  Hnioil  has  done  ?  '^  I  fear,  'lie  s&jb,  ^'  such  teaching  for 
our  young  men.  If  thej  are  taught  to  believe  that  Mary  ia 
typified  in  the  law,  they  may  soon  conclude  with  Bonaventure, 
that  she  is  to  he  found  in  the  Psalms,  and  thus  he  led  to  look 
upon  the  idolatrous  honor  done  to  her  in  the  Church  of  Borne 
as  natural  and  right  !''^ 

2.  Another  grave  accusation  is,  that,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, ^'Wherein  does  communion  with  saints  departed  consist  ?" 
ihis  answer  is  given  in  the  Provosf  s  Catechism,  or  what  has 
been  taken  down  and  diffused  as  his, — ^'  in  union  of  affection, 
iuYolving  on  our  part  reverent  commemoration  and  imitation, 
and  on  their  part,  interest  in  our  behalf,  and  ^o6ai2e  inierces^ 
rion  with  Ood  /or  U8."  On  this  the  Bishop  of  Huron  says, 
'^  when  young  men  are  thus  taught,  in  the  Creed  we  profess  to 
believe,  that  the  saints  departed  take  an  interest  in  our  spirit- 
ual welfiure,  and  ]  robably  intercede  with  Ood  for  us,  the  trans- 
ition is  easy  to  ''Holy  St.  Dominick,  pray  for  us I'^f 

It  is  strange  to  hear  a  Christian  person  deny  or  doubt,  that 
the  departed  take  an  interest  in  our  spiritual  welfare  ;  or  are  we 
wholly  to  ignore  the  dead,  and  to  assume  that  they  are  in  an 
insensible  or  lethargic  state, — ^that  the  soul  is  as  torpid  and  in- 
active as  the  mouldering  body,  from  which  it  has  taken  its 
flight ;  or  that,  being  rather  quickened  in  its  perceptions  and 
livelier  in  its  emotions,  it  never  turns  to  the  scenes  of  earth, 
nor  has  a  thought  or  feeling  for  those  it  has  left  behind  ?  Or, 
believing  that  its  memories  and  its  loves  still  exist,  will  it  have 
thrown  aside  all  the  ancient  assiduities  of  prayer,  and  never 
express,  in  a  word  of  intercession,  the  yearning  affection  with 
which  it  has  never  parted  ?  This  they  will  do,  says  the  sound- 
hearted  Thomdike,  ''  if  they  go  not  out  like  sparkles,  and  are 
kindled  again  when  they  resume  their  bodies,  which  I  have 
iriiown  our  common  Christianity  allows  not."]; 

The  Provost  wholly  rejects  the  idea,  that  the  intercession  of 
saints  necessarily  implies  or  produces  prayers  to  them.  •  This, 
he  affirms, ''  the  great  writers  of  our  Church  justly  denounce 

*  Letter  of  Bishop  of  Huron,  p.  9.  f  Ibid,  p.  10.         X  Letter  XL,  p.  49. 
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as  a  presmnptuonB  and  superstitiouB  practice,  and  as  an  inva- 
sion of  the  prerogatives  of  Almighty  God.  They  distinguish 
also  between  general  ejid  particular  intercession,  showing  that 
the  former  implies  no  present  knowledge  of  our  condition  on 
the  part  of  saints  departed,  but  merely  a  recollection  of  earthly 
friends.''^  Amongst  other  quotations  in  confirmation  of  this 
view,  we  have  the  following  from  Bishop  Bull : — 

*'  That  the  saints  departed  do  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  for  ns^— 
if  it  be  understood  of  the  intercession  of  saints  in  general,  we  deny  it 
not.  Bat  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  pray  to  them  to  pray  for 
us.  Kay,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  deceased  saints  do,  of  their  own  ao- 
oord,  and  out  of  their  perfect  charity,  pray  for  us,  what  need  we  be  so 
solidtoos  to  call  upon  them  for  their  prayers,  especially  when  our  rea- 
son and  scripture  also  tell  us,  that  we  are  out  of  their  hearing,  and 
that  they  do  not,  cannot  know  our  particular  wants  and  nece88itie8."t 

3.  On  the  question  of  '^  Remission  of  Sins,''  the  following 
answers  were  reported  to  Bishop  Cronyn,  that,  *^  in  baptism, 
past  sin  is  forgiven,  whether  original  or  actual,  in  the  case  ei- 
ther of  infants,  or  adults  duly  prepared  by  faith  and  repent- 
ance ;  and  that  redemption  is  declared  in  the  authoritative  ab- 
solution, and  sealed  in  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Commimion.'' 
"  This  mode  of  teaching  the  remission  of  sin,  in  baptism,  seal- 
ed by  the  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  declared  by  the 
aathoritatiye  absolution  of  the  Church,''  he  says,  ^'  is  not  that 
which  God  has  revealed  in  His  word,  and  which  our  Church 
teaches  in  her  formularies,  her  articles  and  her  homilies.  If 
Baptism,  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  and  the  authoritative  absolu- 
tion, take  away  sin  and  seal  the  pardon  of  the  transgressor, 
then  the  Church  of  Rome  is  right,  and  our  forefathers  were 
unjustifiable  schismatics  in  separating  from  her  communion."} 

The  Provost  thus  replies : — 

**  Respecting  the  remission  of  sins,  I  appeal  to  Bishop  Pearson.  His 
words  are, '  and  therefore  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  which  remission  of 
sm  is  preached,  doth  not  only  promise  it  at  first  by  the  laws  of  regen- 
eration, but  afterwards  also  upon  the  virtue  of  repentance ;  and  to  deny 

*  Letter  L,  pp.  27,  28.  f  Letter  XL,  p.  49. 
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obligeth  Himself  to  give  us  all  graces  necessary  to  fit  us  for 
heaven." — ^And  Dr.  NichoUs,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  affirms  that  "  by  generally  neceeaary^  we 
understand  that  all  persons,  of  what  rank  and  quality  soever, 
are  obliged  to  the  performance  of  them,  unless  they  labor  un- 
der an  incapacity  by  reason  of  their  age  or  otherwise,  or  are 
hindered  therefrom  by  an  invincible  necessity."* 

5.  The  Bishop  of  Huron  further  objects,  that  young  men  in 
Trinity  College  are  ^'  instructed,  that  the  recipient  of  the  bread 
and  wine  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  partakes  of 
the  "  glorified  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God,"  and  regards  this 
teaching  as  "  dangerous  in  a  very  high  degree."f — The  Provost 
here  reminds  the  Bishop,  that  he  omits  the  word  "/ai*A/«Z," 
before  "  recipient ;"  and,  that  the  opinion,  thus  objected  to,  is 
that  of  the  Bev.  Francis  Procter,  in  his  work  on  the  Common 
Prayer, — a  learned,  thoughtful,  devout,  and  cautious  writer. 
While  the  same  sentiment  is  elaborately  expressed  by  Hooker, 
and  other  great  divines,  it  may  be  sufficient,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Huron,  to  say,  that  it  is  strongly  affirmed 
by  Archbishop  Usher : — 

'* '  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me 
•and  I  in  him.'  Declaring  thereby,  first,  that  hy  HU  mystical  and  tn- 
pematured  unioHt  we  are  ai  tndy  conjoined  toith  J7tm,  as  the  meat 
'and  drink  toe  take  is  toitk  us,  token  by  tke  ordinary  work  of  nature  it 
*is  converted  into  our  own  substance.  Secondly,  that  this  ooi^aDction 
.is  immediately  made  with  His  kuman  nature.  Thirdly,  that  the 
-*  Lamb  slain,'  that  is, '  Christ  crucified,'  hath,  by  that  death  of  His. 
•made  His  fiesh  broken,  and  His  blood  poured  out  for  us  upon  the  oross, 
to  be  fit  food  for  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  our  souls,  and  the  very 
well-spring  from  whence,  by  the  power  of  His  Gtodhead,  all  life  and 
^race  is  derived  unto  us."| 

The  participation,  by  the  faithful,  in  the  "  glorified  human- 
ity" of  our  Lord,  by  means  of  the  Sacrament  of  His  Holy 
Supper, — though  we  may  think  it  unwise  to  press  any  discus- 
sion upon  it, — ^is  therefore  a  defensible  and  reasonable  doctrine. 


*  Letter  XL,  p.  SS.  f  Letter,  p.  13.  X  Letter  XL,  p.  74. 
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Christ  in  this  Sacrament  is  present  to  the  faithful  in  some  mys- 
terious way  ;  certainly  not  simply  as  G-od,  nor  simply  as  man, 
bat  in  those  conjoined  natures,  as  He  ascended  up  into  heaven. 
To  assert  His  humanity  only  as  present,  might  leave  the  trans- 
ition easy  to  transubstantiation ;  to  call  it  His  glorified 
humanity,  would  appear  most  consistent  with  fact.  Yet  it  is 
a  point  too  sublime,  too  much  beyond  our  reach,  to  be  argued  ; 
and  we  are  better  content  with  the  simple  assertion  of  His 
spiritual  presence,  than  with  the  most  subtle  disquisitions 
upon  the  manner  of  it. 

6.  The  Provost  has  been  also  accused  of  lamenting,  that 
the  Church  of  England  ^^  lost  certain  valuable  practices  at  the 
Reformation,  which  it  would  be  our  duty,  if  possible,  to  have 
restored  \**  and  by  one  of  the  Students,  with  whom  the  Bishop 
of  Huron  was  in  communication,  it  was  stated  as  his  strong 
impression,  that  it  was  ^'  when  speaking  of  prayers  for  the 
dead."*     To  this  the  Provost  replies  as  follows  : 

"Any  one  who  has  attended  my  Lectures  must  know  well,  that  I 
hare  taken  every  opportunity  of  exposing  the  danger  of  prayer  for  the 
dead,  and  tlte  fallacy  of  the  arguments  used  in  support  of  the  prac- 
tice. He  must  know  also,  that  I  have  never  indulged  in  maudlin  re- 
grets respecting  the  '  losses  we  sustained  at  the  Beformation,'  and  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  color  for  the  charge,  except  it  be,  that,  in 
reading  of  admirable  early  usages,  which  our  Reformers  did  not  ven- 
ture to  restore,  such  as  that  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr,  the  oonvey- 
anoe  of  the  consecrated  elements  to  all  sick  members  of  the  Church, 
after  every  public  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  I  have  said,  that  we 
might  well  re^et,  that  we  possessed  not  this  usage  in  our  Church, 
but  that  our  regret  should  be  controlled  by  the  remembrance,  that  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  grievous  abuses  which  preceded  the  Re- 
formation, was  to  abridge  our  liberty,  and  to  deprive  us  of  good  things 
which  might  have  been  safely  enjoyed  in  happier  times."* 

We  have  adduced  enough,  we  think,  to  enable  our  readers 
to  adjudge  the  issue  between  the  Bishop  of  Huron  and  the 
Provost  of  Trinity  College.  We  have,  on  the  one  side, 
charges  surreptitiously  derived  and  weakly  sustained  ;  and  on 
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the  other  side^  their  honest  denial  or  most  triumphant  reftita- 
tion.  We  hardly  think  the  Bishop  of  Huron  will  venture  to 
continue  the  controversy :  for,  unless  he  goes  outside  the 
Church  of  England,  he  must  fail  to  support  his  positions  by 
legitimate  or  sufficient  authority  :  the  high  and  strong  ground 
is  all  on  the  side  of  his  opponent.  Nor  will  Trinity  College, 
as  we  believe,  be  lowered  or  depreciated  as  the  result  of  these 
discussions  :  in  the  judgment  of  honest  minds,  she  will  come 
out  brighter  and  purer  from  the  ordeal. 

Still,  with  these  convictions,  we  have  our  regrets.  The  war- 
fare, though  as  we  believe  unjustifiably  provoked, — a  war  sim- 
ply of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  College, — is  an  unseemly  one. 
It  exhibits  the  picture  of  a  divided  house,  and  threatens  the 
weakness  and  disaster  which  must  follow  from  such  division. 
Strife  will  beget  unkind  feelings,  and  enemies  will  triumph 
when  friends  are  at  variance.  The  Church  in  Canada  has 
years,  perhaps  generations,  of  struggle  before  her ;  she  has  a 
multitude  of  the  dissentient  and  erring  about  her,  and  her 
honest  assumption  of  the  high  ground  of  truth  only  embitters 
their  opposition.  They  are  tolerant  and  kindly  when  she  de- 
soends  from  the  dignity  of  her  position,  and  takes  equal  rank 
with  themselves.  But  her  divine  institution  and  lofty  nussion 
forbid  this  unholy  sacrifice.  If  she  is  not  what  her  Lord  made 
her,  she  is  nothing ;  if  she  clings  not  to  the  pattern  set  forth 
by  Apostles  and  Prophets,  she  abjures  the  fact  of  a  Church 
of  God  at  all.  It  is  no  time,  then,  to  be  splitting  her 
strength,  and  effacing  the  distinctive  lines  which  mark  her 
proportions,  and  assure  her  integrity :  she  must  go  forth  to  her 
Master's  work,  in  the  majesty  and  might  of  truth  and  unity. 
If  she  parts  with  this,  hers  will  be  a  slow  and  doubtful  progress ; 
and,  if  the  sacredness  of  her  principles  is  kept  down,  her  vital- 
ity is  at  stake.  It  may  be  that  the  wickedness  of  the  land  will 
provoke  the  judgment  and  the  calamity  ;  but,  if  she  is  unfaith- 
ful to  her  trust,  we  may  believe  that  her  candlestick  will  be  re- 
moved from  our  midst. 

These  are  our  regrets  and  our  warnings  ;  but  we  have  also 
our  hopes.  Good,  we  believe,  will  come  out  of  the  evil  of  this 
fraternal  strife.    It  will  constrain  the  great  body  of  Church- 
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men  to  think,  and  search,  and  prove.  It  will  help  to  drive 
them  from  the  meagre  and  tainted  theology  of  equivocal  tracts 
and  party  newspapers  ;  and  it  will  impel  them  to  the  fountain- 
head, — ^to  those  giants  in  Christian  literature,  the  lustre  of 
whose  learning  makes  the  Church  of  England  a  light-house  to 
religious  inquirers.  We  hope  it  will  he  of  service  to  the  Bish- 
op of  Huron  himself ;  that  it  will  cause  him  to  ponder  more 
the  value  of  a  thorough  theological  training,  and  not  fill  the 
ranks  of  his  clergy  with  men  whose  ignorance  and  presumption 
must  have  the  effect  of  shaming  well  tutored  Laymen  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Church.  He  may  he  led  to  adopt  a  hot- 
ter test  of  qualification  than  the  cant  of  party  phraseology,  or 
the  power  to  give  ready  utterance  to  a  crude  and  meagre  treas- 
my  of  ideas. 

We  augur  from  it,  too,  good  to  the  Church  at  large,  in  the 
interesting  country,  where,  with  much  of  promise,  she  has  had  so 
many  trials.  There  she  has  heen  stripped  of  her  adventitious 
rapport,  and  must  he  huilt  up  and  spread  hy  the  faithfril  and 
liberal  hands  of  her  sons  and  daughters.  For  success  and  pros- 
perity she  must  rely  upon  her  principles  ;  if  she  adopts  any 
compromise,  there  may  he  the  uplifting  of  an  imposing  gourd- 
like plant,  hut,  with  the  first  wane  of  a  capricious  popularity, 
it  will  droop  and  wither.  She  must  fling  to  the  winds  any 
creeping  bias  towards  the  opinion,  that  all  religious  hodies  can 
rightfully  claim  the  designation  of  a  Church ;  and  she  must 
lead  on  her  children, — gently,  firmly,  affectionately, — to  assert 
the  position  her  Divine  Master  has  assigned  her.  For  this 
hopeful  result,  we  look  largely  to  her  Church  University  in 
Canada  ;  and  so  we  say,  from  our  heart  of  hearts,  God  avert 
the  day  when  Tbinitt  College  shall  cease  to  he  the  dispenser 
of  sound  learning  and  a  religious  education. 
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Art.  VI.— life  AND  WRITINGS  OF  BISHOP  DOANE. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  George  Wcuihington  Doane,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.^for  twentyseven  years  Bishop  of  New  Jersey y  con^- 
taining  his  Poetical  Works,  Sermons,  and  Miscettaneous 
Writings,  with  a  Memoir  by  his  son,  William  Cboswell 
DoAKE.    4  vols.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1860. 

Bishop  Doank's  Life  and  Writings  form  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  history  and  the  literature  of  the  American, 
and  therefore  of  the  Universal  Church.  Whatever  may  be 
the  estimate  of  the  Bishop,  or  of  the  author,  whatever  the 
praise  or  the  censure  of  his  various  works,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  the  part  which  he  took  in 
many  prominent  movements  of  his  time.  There  may  be  a 
question  as  to  the  proportions  of  the  work  before  us,  nor  do 
we  suppose  that  the  four  massy  volumes,  to  which  it  expands, 
wUl  ever  be  familiarly  handled.  Some  compression  will  be  called 
for,  and  the  result  will  be  an  octavo  or  two,  which  will  be  read, 
and  re-read,  and  constantly  used  in  quickening  and  maturing 
the  purposes  of  Churchmen  and  Churchwomen  for  many  a 
generation.  To  the  present  collection  the  historian  or  the  stu- 
dent will  have  more  frequent  recourse  than  the  general  reader, 
after  personal  associations  with  its  subject  have  died  away. 
But  for  the  time,  the  extended  plan  is  perhaps  the  better  one ; 
it  meets  more  inquiries,  it  excites  more  sympathies,  it  stirs 
more  pulses  ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  no  more  than  was  due, 
both  to  and  from  the  contemporaries  of  Bishop  Doane,  as  a 
large  photograph  of  his  manifold  relations  with  them,  his  in- 
fluence, his  labor,  his  temper,  his  hope.  It  is  seldom,  at  all 
events,  in  our  branch  of  the  Church,  during  its  comparatively 
brief  existence,  that  we  encounter  a  single  figure,  so  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  so  involved  in  great  efforts  and  great  interests,  so 
provided  with  opportunities  for  action  and  for  strong  action, 
as  the  late  Bishop  of  New  Jersey.  We  have  in  these  volumes, 
then,  the  materials  for  becoming  acquainted  with  a  leading 
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fignre  of  the  age,  and  we  accept  them,  as  we  shoald  be  bound 
to  do  in  any  circumBtanceSy  with  respect,  and,  as  we  have  them 
from  the  hands  of  a  son,  with  sympathy. 

A  recent  writer  speaks  sadly  of  the  unfinished  picture  which 
the  chaiacter  of  any  eminent  man  presents,  as  it  ^^  remains  in 
history/'    It  is  something  to  be  sad  about ;  for,  be  the  lines 
of  such  a  picture  ever  so  bold,  or  its  colors  ever  so  fresh,  there 
never  can  be  any  adequate  portrayal  of  all  the  impressions  and 
desires,  the  trials  and  sacrifices,  the  prayers  and  praises,  that 
make  up  a  complete  character.    But  the  great  man  '^remains'' 
in  history,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  a  more  finished  portrait 
than  he  entered  it ;  time  has  brought  out  what  is  most  real, 
and  obliterated  what  was  most  arbitrary ;  it  has  diminished 
the  pressure  of  detail  and  softened  the  tone  of  face  and  form 
and  attitude.     It  is  a  thought  which  should  lead  us  to  hesitate 
at  portrait-painting,  or  at  contemporary  portrait-painting,  and 
by  painting  we  mean  the  work  of  the  observer  or  the  reader, 
quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  biographer  ;  and  the  more  mark- 
ed the  features,  or  the  more  striking  the  movements,  the  more 
hesitation  there  ought  to  be  about  plunging  into  caricature, 
magnifying  whatever  suits  us  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  or 
on  the  other  hand,  curtailing  whatever  does  not  suit  us  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  prejudices  or  our  own  judgments.    To 
get  an  idea  of  heights  and  distances  as  they  are  to  appear  in 
history,  we  must  separate  ourselves  from  them,  we  must  reject 
all  artificial  expression,  all  local  distortion,  in  short  all  that 
results  from  personal  feeling  or  temporary  circumstance.    Half 
the  difficulty  in  knowing  those,  among  whom  we  have  lived, 
consists  in  our  thrusting  ourselves  within  the  framework  which 
should  be  filled  up  by  them,  if  we  are  really  to  know  them. 
We  make  ourselves,  as  it  were,  the  subjects  of  other  men's 
Ui^raphies,  and  then  wonder  at  the  different  views  which  are 
taken  of  them,  as  if  they  were  really  the  objects  of  contem- 
plation or  of  criticism.     Sacrifice  of  self  is  the  one  great  re- 
quisite to  the  knowledge  of  things  terrestrial,  as  it  is  to  that 
of  things  celestial 

The  principal  writings  of  Bishop  Doane  have  been  collected 
in  the  volumes  under  review.    The  First  contains  copious  ex- 
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tracts  from  his  works,  as  parts  of  the  Memoir,  as  well  as  his 
poetical  vnitings  under  their  early  title  of  "  Songs  by  the  Way." 
The  Second  consists  of  Charges  and  Sermons,  most  of  which,  as 
the  editor  remarks  in  the  preface,  have  been  in  print  before. 
The  subjects  of  these  episcopal  writings  are  of  the  loftiest 
character ;  the  Church,  her  Faith,  her  Ministry  and  her  Work 
in  all  its  solemnity  and  all  its  power,  form  the  vast  orbit  through 
which  the  preacher  moves  with  sustained  energy.  The  Third 
volume  contains  sixty-one  Parochial  Sermons,  arranged,  as  the 
editor  remai^,  in  "no  very  definite  order,"  but  with  the  Ser- 
mons for  the  Seasons  in  sequence,  and  the  last  of  the  collection 
the  last  preached  by  the  Bishop  on  the  evening  of  Passion 
Sunday,  1859,  its  subject,  "  Sin's  Wages  and  God's  Gift,"  and 
its  closing  words  an  appeal  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  "  Help 
us  to  rise  to  righteousness  ;  that,  bearing  here  Thy  Cross,  we 
may  hereafter  share  Thy  Crown."  It  would  be  necessary  to 
transcribe  the  table  of  contents  in  order  to  give  any  idea  of 
the  variety  of  topics  treated,  and  to  copy  large  portions  of  the 
text  in  order  to  exhibit  the  power  with  which  they  are  treated. 
It  is  a  remarkable  volume.  The  Fourth  and  concluding  vol- 
ume comprises  the  Educational  writings,  and  Orations.  Fore*^ 
most  are  the  nine  Baccalaureate  Addresses  to  Burlington  Col- 
lege, the  Sixteen  Graduating  Addresses  to  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
with  other  Addresses  and  Sermons  relating  to  both  Institu- 
tions, the  last  of  which,  and  the  last  of  the  Bishop's  writings, 
is  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Graduating  Class  at  St.  Mary's — an 
Address  so  tender  and  so  touching  that  one  can  hardly  fancy 
its  being  altered,  had  he  who  wrote  it  known  that  it  was  his 
farewell  for  his  life  to  his  children.  The  miscellaneous  con- 
tents of  this  volume  are  full  of  interest ;  the  Sermon  at  the 
Consecration  of  the  Parish  Church,  Leeds,  1841,  "an  occasion  of 
Catholic  inter-communion,  which  has  gladdened  many  hearts, 
as  the  new  dawning  of  a  brighter  day ;"  the  Sermon  at  the 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  1851,  in  commemoration  of  the 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Croswell ;  the  Oration  before  the  Lady  Managers 
of  the  Mount  Yemon  Association,  Burlington,  1859,  "One 
World ;  One  Washington."  It  must  be  clear,  even  from  this 
brief  summary  of  the  four  volumes,  that  they  form  a  collec- 
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tion,  which  must  be  directlj  consulted  and  reverently  examined, 
in  order  to  be  in  the  least  degree  appreciated. 

The  most  striking  stamp  upon  the  collection  is  its  singleness 
of  character.  Familiar  truths  meet  the  reader  on  every  hand, 
fiuniliar  expressions  greet  him  continually ;  nor  would  he  have 
it  otherwise,  if  he  believes  that  the  great  Articles  of  our  Faith, 
as  well  as  the  great  principles  of  our  literature,  are  not  those 
which  are  originated,  as  the  phrase  is,  by  our  generation,  but 
those  which  we  receive  from  older  and  holier  sources.  The 
Cleigyman  who  said  that  the  highest  compliment  his  sermons 
could  receive  was  that  they  were  common-place,  felt  himself 
to  be  dealing  with  doctrines  as  venerable  as  the  Creation,  and 
interests  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  he  desired  his  people 
to  feel  as  he  did.  This  is  the  spirit  of  Bishop  Doane's  writings. 
He  makes  no  claim  to  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  for  he  does 
not  believe  that  th^  are  to  be  discovered ;  he  accepts  what 
has  been  communicated  to  him,  and  considers  it  more  than 
sufficient  to  exercise  and  to  strain  his  powers.  To  such  a 
writer  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  after  the  weary  wanderings,  upon, 
which  the  creative  geniuses,  as  they  style  themselves,  of  mod** 
em  literature  sometimes  tempt  us,  notwithstanding  aU  our  ex- 
perience of  their  incapacity.  Bishop  Doane  leads  to  no  peril- 
ous heights  or  gloomy  abysses  ;  he  walks,  and  we  follow,  with 
steady  eye  and  unfaltering  step,  where  the  air  is  fiill  of  light, 
and  the  path  is  one  of  pleasantness  and  of  peace.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Church  and  her  laws  of  thought  is  constantly 
present,  and  a  sense  of  confidence  comes  over  us,  which  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  successes  of  an  author  to  inspire. 

But  the  singleness  of  Bishop  Doane's  literary  character  is 
not  achieved  at  the  expense  of  all  other  desirable  qualifica- 
tions. The  sound  writer  is  very  often  the  dull  one,  not  because 
he  is  sound,  but  because  he  is  merely  sound ;  because  he  says 
nothing  for  himself,  expresses  nothing  personal,  shows  no  idio- 
syncrasy by  which  we  can  distinguish  or  recall  him.  Of  such 
soundness  there  is  something  too  much  in  the  current  litera- 
ture of  the  Church,  and  we  are  thankful  that  it  is  not  swollen 
by  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  Bishop  Doane  is  an  author 
as  fresh  as  he  is  single-minded,    fie  recognizes  every  standard 
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to  which  he  is  bound  to  conform,  but  he  conforms  to  it  as  a 
Hving  thinker  and  as  a  Uving  writer  ;  epeaking  out  what  is  in 
him,  and  not  simply  what  is  in  others ;  rarely  sinking  into 
mero  repetition,  but  original  in  expression,  and  sometimes  so 
original  as  to  be  careless  or  even  affected.  His  punctuation,  a 
trifling  matter  in  itself,  becomes  of  some  consequence  as  an 
illustration  of  his  literary  life ;  it  has  its  theory,  and  one 
which  he  formed  in  deference  to  what  he  considered  the  laws 
of  the  language,  but  it  is  so  much  his  own  as  to  be  peculiar, 
and  peculiar  even  to  a  fault,  breaking  up  the  long-rolling  wave 
into  feeble  ripples,  and  really  interfering  with  the  breadth  of 
his  discourse  and  the  effect  of  his  doctrine.  Farther,  as  there 
is  a  freshness  that  weakens  as  well  as  a  freshness  that  strength- 
ens thought,  so  Bishop  Doane's  power  was  frequently  dimin- 
ished by  the  readiness  with  which  idea  succeeded  idea,  and  ex- 
pression succeeded  expression ;  it  was  often  rather  fluency 
than  freshness  to  which  he  yielded,  or,  if  actual  freshness,  it  was 
that  which  escapes  its  proper  bounds  and  loses  depth  in  pro- 
portion as  it  acquires  surface.  But  whatever  exceptions  may 
be  allowed,  the  rule  holds  good ;  and  Bishop  Doane  will  be 
r^arded,  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it,  as  one  of  the  most  ani- 
mated writers  of  his  period.  Test  him,  not  by  the  larger  and 
more  elaborate  efforts  of  his  pen,  but  by  its  simpler  effusions ; 
read  what  he  says  to  his  graduating  classes  at  St.  Mary's  Hall  or 
Burlington  College,  finding  new  topics  and  new  treatments  of 
topics  for  occasions  so  apparently  exhausted ;  and  we  feel  the 
mastery  with  which  he  arrests  our  attention  and  excites  our 
interest. 

As  a  preacher.  Bishop  Doane  was  remarkable  for  other  qual- 
ities than  those  of  his  general  authorship.  The  directness  of 
his  sermons  is  very  striking.  No  one  that  heard  him,  no  one 
that  reads  him,  could  doubt  his  meaning  or  the  application  of 
the  principles  which  he  proclaimed.  Never  had  trumpet  a  less 
uncertain  sound ;  one  blast,  and  men  knew  what  was  waiting 
at  the  portal ;  they  heard  the  summons  to  repent,  to  throw  off 
their  sins,  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  the  Christian,  and 
to  lead  or  to  follow  in  the  conflict  of  the  Church  against  the 
world.  No  besetting  temptation,  no  presumptuous  sin  was 
spared  ;  forgetfulness  and  passion,  pride  and  idolatry,  all  stood 
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exposed  in  their  deformity ;  nor  was  it  at  the  preacher's  charge 
if  his  hearers  turned  from  the  way  of  life  to  the  way  of  deatii. 
His  tone  was  not  only  direct  but  quickening.  His  appeals 
were  full  of  counsel,  full  of  thrilling  fervor,  and  they  who  lis* 
tened  to  him  felt  that  he  was  aiding  them  as  well  as  speaking 
to  them,  stimulating  action  as  well  as  thought,  self-crucifixion 
as  well  as  self-contemplation,  and  inspiring  more  earnest  and 
more  resolute  devotion  to  the  good  of  men  and  to  the  glory  of 
the  Almighty.  We  know  few  bursts  of  pulpit  eloquence 
more  stirring  than  some  of  Bishop  Doane's  higher  and  more 
sustained  periods.  The  close  of  his  Sermon  before  the  General 
Convention  in  1856,  where  the  Marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  set 
forth  in  solemn  imagery,^  the  Church  Triumphant  opened  as  it 
were  to  the  hearts  of  the  Fathers  and  Brethren  of  the  Church 
Militant,  was  a  wonderful  achievement  for  any  preacher.  His 
parochial  sermonsf  are  crowded  with  passages  to  which  we 
would  willingly  refer,  such  as  the  overwhelming  appeal  to  be 
on  the  Lord's  side,  in  the  fifth  Sermon,  or  the  rapturous  con- 
fession of  faith  in  the  ever  living  Bedeemer,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth.  These,  and  others  like  them,  are  utterances  which  the 
Church  will  not  willingly  let  die.  She  will  employ  them  as 
her  instruments  ;  she  claims  the  fashioning  of  them,  and  she 
will  have  the  use  of  them,  as  age  succeeds  age,  and  her  labor 
for  the  soul  of  man  continue. 

Shall  we  distinguish  between  the  preacher  and  the  orator  in 
Bishop  Doane  ?  Shall  we  take  the  addresses,  patriotic  or  liter- 
ary, of  the  concluding  volume,  and  set  them  apart  as  a  separate 
class  of  writings  ?  It  would  be  difficult ;  for  if  no  text  is  at  the 
head,  no  literal  references  of  an  episcopal  or  a  pastoral  charac- 
ter are  on  the  page,  it  is  always  the  discourse  of  the  Bishop  or 
the  Pastor,  always  the  earnest  pleading  of  one  who  would 
arouse  the  spiritual  energies  of  his  hearers  rather  than  merely 
gratify  their  intellectual  desires,  of  one  to  whom  every  faculty 
in  man  and  every  phase  of  life,  individual,  national  or  univer- 
sal, is  a  manifestation  of  the  Will  and  the  Providence  of  Al- 
mighty God.     What  therefore  we  have  briefly  said  ef  the 
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preacher,  would  need  to  be  repeated  of  the  orator,  if  we  were 
to  attempt  the  distinction  of  the  two. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Alabama  said  of  his  brother  of  New 
Jersey  :  ^^His  large,  rich  and  buoyant  thoughts  were  poured 
forth  in  all  the  force  and  majesty  of  philosophy  and  clothed  in 
all  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  poetry.  He  might  well  be  call- 
ed the  Jeremy  Taylor  of  the  American  Church/'  There  cer- 
tainly was  a  poetical  element  in  Bishop  Doane's  intellectual 
natura  It  exhibits  itself  in  his  thought  and  his  diction  ; 
it  lights  up  his  pages,  it  sparkles  in  his  movements,  and 
sets  off  the  graver  labors  of  his  life  with  a  lightsome  charm,  as 
winning  to  his  readers  as  it  must  have  been  soothing  to  him. 
"  My  father's  poetical  writings,"  says  his  son,*  "were  simple  ne- 
cessities. He  could  not  help  them.  His  heart  was  full  of 
song.  It  oozed  out  in  his  conversation,  in  his  sermons,  in 
everything  that  he  did.  Sometimes  in  a  steamboat,  often 
when  the  back  of  a  letter  was  his  only  paper,  the  sweetest 
things  came.  *  *  *  «  o  h^  never  sat  down  to  work  out  a 
verse.  It  came  up  from  his  heart  *  *  *>  of  itself."  Without 
staying  to  analyse  Bishop  Doane's  poetical  power,  or  to  deter- 
mine his  rank  among  our  poets,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  his 
devotional  strains,  like  his  Evening  Hymn,  "  Softly  now  the 
light  of  day,"  will  linger  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  many 
a  generation. 

We  turn  from  the  author  to  the  man,  and  from  his  Writings 
to  his  Memoir,  as  to  the  main  subject  of  our  Article. 

The  Memoir  is  by  the  Bishop's  son,  the  Bev.  William  Cros- 
well  Doane,  whose  spirit  is  in  harmony  with  his  father's  on 
all  the  more  important  points  of  character,  of  purpose  and  of 
life, — ^thus  far  fitted  for  the  office  of  biographer,  and  thus  far 
unfitted  likewise,  neither  the  filial  relation  nor  the  consenting 
spirit  being  qualifications  in  all  respects  desirable,  Mr.  Doane 
begins  his  work  with  a  confession  of  its  difficulties. 

"  When  the  work  of  preparing  this  Memoir  was  first  suggested  to 
the  Author,  he  shrank  from  its  difficulty ;  and  only  undertook  it»  upon 
the  advice  of  those  whose  judgment  he  is  bound  to  respect.  The 
delicacy  of  his  own  position,  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  the  responai- 
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bSfity  biTolTed  in  ii»  tfte  yeiy  large  material,  to  be  selected,  condensed, 
airaoged,  all  these  have  only  grown  upon  his  mind,  with  the  progress 
of  the  hooky  whidi  has  been  prepared  under  personal  sorrows  and 
aiekness,  and  the  added  disadvantages  of  haste  and  a  change  of 
hfHDe." — Prrfaee^  p.  1. 

It  could  certainly  have  been  wished,  that  some  of  these  disad- 
Tantages  had  been  prevented  by  delay  and  by  tranquillity  on 
the  Author's  part,  '^  but  this/'  he  says,  '^  could  not  be." 

The  plan  of  the  Memoir  is  to  be  described  in  the  Author's 
words: 

"An  order  has  been  adopted,  in  the  arrangement  of  materials  for 
the  Memoir,  oonsulting,  rather,  principles,  than  time.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  has  not  created  any  chronological  confusion.  If  it  has,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  our  common  estimate  of  great  lives,  measures  them  by 
their  doings  and  not  by  their  years.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
Missions  and  Christian  Education,  as  the  two  points  most  dwelt  on, 
in  this  Memoir,  were  the  broadest  and  the  deepest  places,  in  the 
broad,  deep  current,  of  his  life.  To  bring  this  out,  and  to  develop 
the  beautiful  unity  of  my  father's  life,  I  have  taken  up  these  points, 
and  traced  out,  without  interruption,  his  whole  connection  with  each 
of  them ;  returning,  after  a  review  in  each  case  of  his  whole  life,  (in 
one  hearing  of  it,)  to  the  date  from  which  the  opening  of  the  subject 
began.    The  reader  Is  asked  to  remember  this." — Preface^  pp.  1,  2. 

This  plan,  we  honestly  confess,  strikes  us  as  injudicious,  partly 
because  of  its  contradiction  to  the  course  of  nature,  no  one 
work  and  no  one  feature  of  a  man  being  separated  or  separa- 
ble from  his  other  works  or  his  other  features ;  and  partly  be- 
cause its  execution  involves  detail  and  even  repetition,  which 
should  be  avoided  on  every  ground. 

The  defects  of  the  Memoir  are  on  the  surface.  There  is  too 
much  in  the  way  of  extract  from  Bishop  Doane's  writings,  a 
natural  mistake,  but  one  which  might  have  been  naturally 
escaped  in  this  case,  where  the  writings  follow  the  Memoir, 
and  are  therefore  of  easy  reference..  Even  of  those  writings 
not  collected  by  themselves,  such  as  the  diaries  and  letters,  the 
dtations  strike  us  as  too  copious  to  produce  the  effect  that 
would  have  resulted  from  a  morie  moderate  use  of  them.  We 
can  readily  understand  the  desire  of  the  son  that  the  father 
should  speak  for  himself,  and  speak  fully ;  but  the  risk  of 
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losing  the  reader's  interest  is  a  very  grave  one,  even  wlien  the 
object  may  seem  to  demand  its  being  run.  Another  superficial 
blemish  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  biographer's  portion  of  the 
Memoir.  The  style  often  lacks  simplicity ;  its  figurative  pas- 
sages are  not  always  felicitous,  nor  is  the  expression  of  senti- 
ment always  in  keeping  with  subject  or  with  circumstance.  It 
is  but  inevitable,  we  suppose,  that  a  son,.writing  a  father's  life, 
should  fall  into  the  error  of  exaggerating  the  strong  points  and 
extenuating  the  weak ;  nor  would  our  moral  sense  be  satisfied, 
whatever  might  be  the  case  with  our  critical  sense,  were  the 
tone  of  the  Memoir  a  judicial  one.  But  Mr.  Doane  goes  rath- 
er far  at  times  in  describing  his  father's  labors  or  purposes,  as 
if  they  were  unique,  relating  his  part,  for  instance,  in  the 
missionary  movements  of  the  year  1835,  as  that  of  ^^  The  Mis- 
^sionary  Bishop  of  America."* 

It  is  with  a  much  readier  feeling  that  we  touch  upon  the 
merits  of  the  Memoir.    One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  its  mod- 
esty.    The  biographer  rather  shrinks  from  observation  than 
courts  it,  not  only  contented  with  a  place  in  the  back  ground, 
but  disinclined  to  any  other.    With  all  the  opportunities  to 
.bring  himself  forward,  to  express  his  opinions  or  even  to  relate 
his  observations,  Mr.  Doane  appears  but  rarely  in  the  Memoir, 
indeed  so  rarely  as  to  make  one  wish  that  it  were  more  fi^e- 
•quently,  that  he  oftener  yielded  to  his  own  recollections,  oflen- 
-er  gave  us  his  own  impressions  rather  than  those  of  other  men 
-concerning  his  father,  oftener  described  his  father  as  he  re- 
membered him,  instead  of  constantly  going  back  to  his  father's 
-writings,  however  right  it  be  in  general  to  refer  to  these. 
With  all  his  modesty  he  is  full  of  earnestness.      There  is 
:no  inclination  to   avoid  a  bold   position  or  a   courageous 
<  opinion,  whenever  he  considers  either  to  be  required.      He 
defen^ds  his  father's  fame,  maintains  his  father's  principles, 
and  opposes,  but  without  bitterness,  his  father's  adversaries. 
Whether  we  agree  with  him  in  all  respects  or  not,  we  are 
struck  by  his  manly  devotion  to  the  filial  office  which  he  has 
undertaken,  and  we  honor  the  frank  and  ardent  manner  in 
which  he  bears  himself  as  the  champion  of  a  beloved  memory. 

*  Memoir,  p.  117. 
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Nor  is  beauty  of  expression  wanting,  to  enhance  the  beauty  of 
gpirit  throughout  the  Memoir.  A  gentleness  and  a  spirituality 
of  language  give  a  charm  to  the  work,  and  if  we  have  space 
for  any  extracts,  it  should  be  for  those  which  bring  out  quali- 
ties of  style  as  rare  as  they  are  graceful    ' 

"His  love  for  children  was  a  feature  of  bis  life  that  no  one  failed  to 
know.  They  were  his  chief  delight.  Of  the  home  darling,  who  was 
'bis  sunshine/  his  ' precioas  creature/  he  said  once»  when  she  only 
was  with  him,  lisping  •  Our  Father '  in  the  morning  Family  Prayer, 
<tbat  he  never  felt  so  near  the  angels.'  He  would  lay  down  any  work, 
or  ^Te  up  any  recreation  to  be  with  her.  He  lavished  upon  her  every 
thing  be  could  think  of.  Away,  once,  for  a  night,  the  morning  mail 
brought  her  the  words  of  his  yearning  love.  But  beyond  the  two  he 
loved  at  home ;  as  in  his  first  home  be  had  two,  to  love ;  his  heart 
was  full  of  every  tender  thought  for  children.  With  St.  John's  ap- 
pealing love,  he  discharged  St.  Peter's  high  commission  in  his  pastor- 
al work.  And,  in  bis  private  life,  in  the  homes  of  his  own  people,  and 
in  homes  all  through  the  Diocese,  the  children  gathered  round  bis  feet 
and  sat  upon  bis  knee ;  and  for  bis  Master's  sake,  and  in  his  Master's 
way,  he  took  them  up  in  bis  arms,  and  blessed  them." — Memoir,  p.  367. 

'*His  intimacy  with  Dr.  Croswell  is  a  bright  green  spot  in  all  the 
desert  of  bis  life,  a  golden  glow  that  gladdened  every  thing,  till  it 
went  out  in  Groswell's  death  eight  years  ago.  They  were  two  great 
hearts  that  came  together,  that  grew  into  each  other.  The  love  of 
each  was  wonderful;  the  mere  capacity,  I  mean,  for  loving,  and  the 
love  of  being  loved.  They  were  each  other's  antipodes  in  most  exter- 
nal things :  my  father,  vehement,  impulsive,  quick ;  bis  thoughts  upon 
bis  lips  as  soon  as  they  were  in  his  mind :  and  he,  who  wUl  not  re- 
member bim,  his  very  presence  and  silence  soothing  like  precious 
balm,  cautious,  quiet,  careful,  controlled.  They  who  knew  them  called 
fhem  Peter  and  John.  Their  effect,  upon  one  another,  was  most  ad- 
mirable. The  spur  and  the  curb  rein,  which  the  two  supplied,  gave 
speed  and  steadiness  to  every  thing  they  undertook  together.  I  have 
heard  often,  of  their  sitting  together  at  table,  and  my  father's  stop- 
ping, in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  earnest  tides  of  words, '  Croswell, 
what  do  you  want  ?  I  shall  say  my  say ;'  the  fact  being,  that  a  gentle 
pressure  of  a  foot,  under  the  table,  sought  to  restrain  what,  his  friend 
feared,  might  seem  vehement  to  others.  How  my  father,  never  losing 
courage,  gained  control ;  how  his  friend,  never  losing  quietness,  gained 
boldness,  the  latter  years  of  their  lives  will  tell ;  for,  though  the  stream 
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parted  in  seeming,  before  they  either  reached  the  sea,  the  perfect 
mingling  of  the  waters,  at  mid-life,  had  given  each  the  savour  of  the 
other.  In  heart  and  soul  they  were  very  much  alike.  With  an  equal 
spiritual  appreciation  of  the  Church,  in  her  faith,  and  all  its  glorious 
symbols  and  expressions;  with  an  equal  instinct,  to  see  and  to  feel  all 
that  was  beautiful,  to  ear  and  eye;  with  real  poetic  fire,  ever  living  on 
each  heart-altar,  both  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God;  with  a  deep 
pure  well  of  genial,  kindly,  social  humor,  in  the  nature  of  each ;  and 
with  intellectual  tastes,  alike  refined  and  cultivated ;  what  wonder, 
that  when  God  cast  their  lines  of  life  together,  they  walked  hand-in- 
hand,  and  heart-to-heart,  singing  the  weariness  of  the  Journey,  half 
away,  and  stopping  for  the  same  way-side  flowers,  and  at  the  same 
way-side  streams,  for  the  refreshment  and  enjoyment  which  each 
craved  alike." — Memoir,  pp.  90, 91. 

"  Fair  and  beautiful  is  our  bounded  view  of  these  full  years  (of  the 
Episcopate). .  And  we  see  hardly  more  than  the  sowing.  The  blade 
is  up,  from  the  deep  furrow  which  his  hands  dug  down.  But  all  there 
is.  is  but  the  opening  promise,  the  first  ingathering  of  all  the  increase 
God  shall  give.  We  rest  content,  under  the  welcome  shadow  of  the 
tree  that  grew  from  his  long  care,  but  thousands  must  be  gathered 
yet,  under  the  ever  spreading  shade  of  its  branches  and  its  leaves.  In 
fair  proportions  seems  to  us,  the  mere  foundation  he  has  laid,  of  what 
shall  be  a  great  spiritual  temple  of  living  stones.  But  as  the  harvest 
ripens,  and  the  tree  extends,  and  the  temple  rises  nearer  heaven,  while 
all  the  glory  is  the  Lord's,  the  gratitude  of  generations  shall  be  for 
him,  who,  with  the  mighty  forecast  of  great  faith,  great  hope,  great 
love,  prepared  for  sowing  such  a  wide  spread  field,  scattered  so  broad- 
cast the  precious  seed,  and  laid,  so  deep,  so  solid,  and  so  broad,  the 
foundation  walls  of  the  Lord*s  living  temple." — Memoir,  pp.  240,  241. 

"  This  record  of  the  life  thlit  gave  me  mine,  and  made  it  all  it  is. 
has  been  a  work  of  tears  and  prayers.  Not  without  both  did  I  begin 
or  end  it.  Not  without  both  does  it  go  out  from  my  hands  into 
hands  less  loving ;  from  his  serene  and  sacred  home,  into  the  stir 
and  differences  of  the  world.  I  have  had  no  fear  of  over-drawing ; 
nor  have  I,  now  that  it  is  done.  It  was  only,  lest,  looking  from  so  far 
below,  I  should  not  see  in  their  real  size,  all  the  points  of  that  great- 
ness to  which  I  looked  up.  If  it  be  said  that  it  goes  out,  with  the 
partiality  of  love;  may  it  not  be  set  against  that,  that  it  goes  out 
from  the  close,  and  Jealous,  and  intimate  observance  of  his  home." — 
Memoir,  p.  525, 

We  need  quote  no  further,  sure  that  these  extracts  will  im- 
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press  every  one  who  reads  them^  at  once  with  their  tenderness 
and  their  elevation. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Memoir  for  the  dates  and  inci- 
dents in  the  career  of  Bishop  Doane.  Most  of  them  have  been 
given  too  recently  in  these  pages^  to  be  repeated  ;  nor  is  it  the 
purpose  of  the  present  Article  to  present  a  biographical 
sketch.  What  we  would  fiskin  attempt^  with  the  aid  of  the 
Memoir,  as  well  as  of  some  associations  of  our  own,  is  to  dwell 
upon  the  prominept  points  in  the  character  and  the  work  of 
the  Bishop,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all  that  savors  of 
partiality,  much  more  of  injustice  toward  either  the  living  or 
the  dead.  If  there  be  some  repetition  of  what  has  been  said 
in  the  Church  Review  or  elsewhere,  it  may  be  pardoned  as  in- 
eyitable.  We  cannot  give  an  idea  of  the  Memoir  or  of  the 
sentiments  which  it  leaves  without  repeating  things  already 
uttered  with  regard  to  its  subject. 

•*  His  wQl  was  mighty/'  reoaarks  his  son.  "  Partly  it  was  bom  in 
him.  Partly  it  grew  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  and  more  responsi- 
ble years  of  his  life  fodnd  him  with  no  friends  near  him  who  had  force 
enough  to  influence  him  or  steadiness  enough  to  support  him." — Me- 
Moir,  p.  372. 

Partly,  we  should  add,  because  he  was  wont  to  engine  in  un> 
dertakings  with ,  hardly  any  other  resource  than  his  will  itself, 
and  this,  relied  upon  as  it  was  in  every  emergency,  became  ex- 
aggerated to  a  morbid  degree.  But  it  was  in  him  from  the 
banning.  "  An  older  boy  than  my  father,"  says  Mr.  Doane,, 
"had  insulted  Gen.  Washington's  name,  and  he  could  not 
brook  it,  but  immediately  gave  him  a  sound  whipping.''f  His 
Presbyterian  teacher  flogged  him  for  declining  to  learn  any 
other  Catechism  than  that  taught  him  by  his  mother.  ^'  But 
the  spirit/'  his  son  relates,  ''  was  not  quelled,  the  offence  was 
repeated,  and  upon  his  being  sent  to  the  seat  of  disgrace  near 
the  door,  so  many  boys  who  knew  only  the  Church  Catechism, 
took  their  seats  beside  him,  that  the  law  was  repealed,  and  a 
separate  class  recited  every  week  in  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church,''}  The  Bishop's  poems  abound  with  later  signs  of  the 
same  wilL 

^  Church  Beriew  for  Oct,  1859.  f  Memoir,  p.  14.  X  Memoir,  p.  !& 
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**  What  is  that,  Mother  ? 

The  eagle,  boy  1 
Proudly  careering  his  course  of  Joy, 
Firm,  on  his  own  mountain  vigor  relying, 
Breasting  the  dark  storm,  the  red  bolt  defyhig, 
His  wing  on  the  wind,  and  his  eye  on  the  sun. 
He  swerves  not  a  hair,  but  bears  onward,  right  on : 
Boy,  may  the  eagle's  flight  ever  be  thine, 
Onward,  and  upward,  and  true  to  the  line." 

Paenu,  p.  54. 

These  lines  were  dated  1825 ;  the  foUowing  are  of  1849. 

" '  Stand,  like  an  anvil,'  when  the  stroke 
Of  stalwart  men,  fi&lls  fierce  and  fast ; 
Storms,  but  more  deeply,  root  the  oak. 
Whose  brawny  arms  embrace  the  blast." 

Poems,  p.  100. 

Nothing  else  than  this  strength  of  will  accounts  for  much  of 
the  Bishop's  life.  It  may  be  regretted,  or  it  may  be  extolled ; 
in  either  case  it  stands  forth  as  the  explanation  of  his  greater 
and  his  lesser  achievements,  the  source  of  many  a  success  and 
of  many  a  disaster. 

It  does  not,  however,  stand  alone.  The  Bishop's  love  was 
nearly  as  strong  as  his  will.  Upon  its  chosen  objects,  and  they 
were  very  numerous,  it  poured  forth  immediately  and  profUsely. 
His  EngUsh  friendships,  many  of  which  were  formed  in  a  sin- 
gle interview,  and  some  without  any  meeting,  were  as  full  of 
fervor  on  his  part,  as  if  youth  had.  originated  them  and  the 
intercourse  of  year  after  year  had  kept  them  warm.  Onoe 
given,  his  affection  was  lasting. 

'«It  was  impossible  for  him,"  says  his  fton,  "ever  to  give  up  a 
friend.  Through  evil  report,  he  always  kept  his  hopeful  confidence, 
and  would  not  believe  them  wrong.  Nor  was  he  the  friend  of  those 
of  whom  he  hoped  to  receive.  The  power  te  confer,  rather  than  the 
hope  of  obtaining  benefits,  made  him  a  man's  friend.  To  the  poor,  in 
the  alms,  that  seemed  twice  given,  for  the  thoughtful  and  considerate 
way  in  which  he  gave,  to  the  sick  or  sad  or  sufiering,  in  the  kindest 
ministrations,  not  only  of  his  sacred  office,  but  of  his  personal  sympa- 
thy ;  to  children  and  young  people ;  to  all  whom  he  oouM ;  to  many 
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that  oDly  serred  him  Ql ;  he  was  the  faithfal  friend.  His  heart  ran 
oTer  with  affeetioii  upon  every  one,  nay  every  thing,  (even  to  animals) 
with  which  he  was  much  thrown.  And  for  a  good  turn  to  any  whom 
he  loved,  he  never  spared  himself,  or  saved  himself  at  all." — Memairt 
p.  336. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  striking  as  a  proof  of  the  con- 
fidence in  his  friends  to  which  this  extract  refers,  than  his 
manner  of  receiving  the  news  that  some  of  his  brethren  were 
preparing  to  arraign  him.     '^  It  is  out  of  the  question/'  he 

exclaimed^  "  out  of  the  question  that should  act 

against  me ;  why,  I  love  him  as  a  brother/'  And  when  the 
truth  was  pressed  npon  him  that  more  than  one  was  on  the 
opposing  side,  ^^  Oh  no,"  he  repeated,  ^'  it  cannot  be,  I  love 
them  too  well."  What  a  heart  was  here  I  If  it  had  its 
limits,  if  it  was  not  always  in  action  as  it  might  have  been, 
this  is  merely  recognizing  that  it  was  human. 

His  love  must  be  taken  with  his  will  as  the  second  of  the 
two  leading  elements  of  his  character,  contradictory  and  yet 
reconcilable,  now  in  conflict  and  now  in  unison,  acting  upon 
hia  course  from  infancy  to  age.  So  long  as  they  moved  in  con- 
cert, he  was  as  generous  as  he  was  resolute,  as  firm  as  he  was 
tender;  but  when  they  divided,  and  his  will  got » the  upper 
hand,  he  was  too  often  a  severe  and  a  selfish  man. 

''He  had  a  capacity,"  says  his  biographer,  '^  for  great  severity. 
His  power  of  reproof  was  most  searching  and  severe,  often  most 

uncomfortable.  He  seemed  always  to  try  not  to  say  it ;  but 
sometimes  it  would  come  out,  generally  with  some  softening 
word  after  it.  ^  •  •  •  ^  Often  he  had  an  endurance  of  im- 
pertinence and  insult  which  amazed  me.   And  a  playful  rebuke 

came  much  more  freely  from  him  when  it  would  meet  the 
wo 


"  It  was  his  first  acquaintance,"  as  his  son  describes  an  incident 
illastrative  of  the  preceding  remarks,  "  with  a  Clergyman  brought 
into  the  Diocese  by  those  not  friendly  to  the  tone  of  its  principles. 
He  had  no  surplice,  and  had  been  officiating  without  one.  '  Where  is 
your  surplice  V  said  my  father.  '  I  have  none,  Bishop.'  '  What  have 
you  been  doing  7'   *  Wearing  the  gown,'  said  Mr.  M.   <  You  must  have  a 

^  Uemoir,  p.  337. 
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surplice,'  my  father  said.  « Well,  Bishop,  if  I  must  have  one,  will  you 
help  me  to  get  it  V  '  Will  you  wear  itV  *  Certmnly  I  will/  'You  shall 
have  one  before  next  Sunday.'  And  before  many  days  had  passed,  one 
was  sent  to  him.  After  service  my  father  said  to  him,  speaking  of  his 
letters  of  transfer,  •  you  have  got  under  a  tyrant  now.'  *  I  only  promised 
to  obey  my  Blshop'sgodly  monitions,  you  know,'  was  the  reply.  *  Have 
you  any  children  ?'  said  my  father.  *  No.'  '  Well,  yon  expect  8ome> 
don't  you  V  *  Yes,  Bishop.'  « When  you  tell  them  to  do  a  thmg,  will 
you  let  theft  be  the  judges  as  to  whether  it  is  a  godly  or  an  ungodly 
monition  ?  I  guess  you'll  decide  that  yourself,  as  I  do.'  And  they 
parted,  firm  friends." — Memoir,  pp.  371, 372. 

Another  incident  is  related  in  the  same  connection. 

"A  long  and  uncomfortable  drive  to  a  distant  parish  •  •  • 
beguUed  and  shortened  by  constant  pleasantry,  its  end,  at  last  was 
reached  On  entering  the  Church  by  a  basement,  the  untidy  appear- 
ance of  every  thing  made  a  very  disagreeable  impression.  In  one 
comer  were  heaped  the  sweepings  of  the  past  year.  At  once  our  play- 
ful companion  became  the  Bishop  in  God's  House,  jealous  of  its  honor, 
indignant  at  its  profanation.  The  Bishop  instantly  summoned  the 
minister,  and  the  attendants  stood  almost  aghast  at  the  sternness  and 
energy  of  his  rebuke.  The  clergyman  replied  that  it  was  not  his  *  bu- 
siness to  keep  the  Church  clean.'  '  Yes,  Sir,  it  is  your  business,  even 
if  you  sweep  it  yourself!  Why,  Sir,  if  even  Satan  likes  to  have 
places  swept  and  garnished,  can  you  think  that  the  Holy  Gk>d  will 
tolerate  such  a  place  as  this  !* " — Memoir  p.  371. 

Was  Bishop  Doane  a  selfish  man  ?  His  son  says,  no.  One 
of  his  old  friends,  who  knew  him  well,  writes  to  us :  "  He 
never  did  anything  for  himself,  except  to  enable  him  the  better 
to  do  for  others."  We  must  take  such  opinions  as  these  into 
respectful  consideration  ;  but  they  may  leave  us  unconvinced. 
Where  his  better-  nature  prevailed,  he  was  unselfish ;  where 
great  interests  were  at  stake,  where  some  large  movement  of 
the  Church  was  concerned,  he  was  unselfish,  never  sparing  him- 
self, or  wishing  to  be  spared,  but  unstinted  in  exertion,  un- 
stinted in  sacrifice.  We  doubt  whether  the  same  holds  true  of 
his  course  in  lesser  or  obscurer  matters.  He  was  wont,  at  least 
as  we  had  opportunity  of  observing  him,  ijp  have,  and  to  insist 
upon  having  his  own  way  ;  often  doing  what  was  purely  selfish, 
though  we  think  he  was  seldom  if  ever  conscious  of  it,  trust- 
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ing  perhaps  in  the  generosity  of  his  purposes,  instead  of  being 
caieM  concerning  the  generosity  of  his  actions.  In  all  this,  it 
does  not  strike  us  that  there  is  anything  uncommon ;  selflsh- 
nefls  in  small  things  is  a  besetting  sin,  yielded  to  over  and  over 
again,  when  selfishness  in  gre^t  things  would  be  combated  and 
driven  down ;  selfishness,  moreover,  exists  side  by  side  with 
goierosity,  and  the  same  hour  that  witnesses  selfnienial 
aad  love  unmeasured,,  may  behold  the  very  opposite  qualities 
in  exercise. 

Bishop  Doane's  pleasantry  was  one  of  his  attractions,  as  it 
was  one  of  his  powers.    The  Memoir  gives  us  some  examples. 

*'  Once  on  a  visitation  in  the  country,  as  his  host  expressed  an  anxi- 
ety about  a  rainy  day  for  the  service*  he  said,  *  no  matter,  we  can 
make  the  son  shine.' — ^And  the  servant's  deduction  from  it,  was  a  per- 
petoal  fiind  of  amusement  to  him,  that — *  Those  Pnseyites  think  they 
oaa  do  eveiy  thing.'  On  his  last  visitation,  he  was  urging  the  call 
and  support  of  a  Minister  to  a  parish,  ^th  a  Ghuroh  building  and 
somewhat  of  a  congregation.  *  One  of  them  expostulated  with  him  for 
his  urgency,  because  they  were  so  few.  '  How  many  Ghuroh  people 
are  there  V  *  Only  eight,'  *  There  was  just  that  nnmber  in  the  ark,' 
he  said,  <  and  the  whole  Church  grew  out  of  that !' " 

^  Walkiog  up  from  the  Riverside,  to  the  place  where  the  Court  was 
held  during  the  time  of  his  trial  in  Burlington,  he  was  always  surrounded 
by  a  body  of  friends,  and  saluted  from  almost  every  window  that  he  pass- 
ed, with  a  word  of  greeting  and  cheering  love.  On  the  first  morning, 
as  he  passed  along,  a  lady  called  to  him,  *  Qood  mommg.  Bishop. 
Beware  of  dogs.' — ^He  turned,  as  he  passed,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
and  only  said, 

'  The  man  reooTered  frota  the  bite. 
The  dog  a  was  that  died:  *'— ifemotr,  p»  368. 

Such  things  recall  him  to  us  as  we  often  saw  him,  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  a  happy  group,  himself  as  happy  as  any  in 
it,  ready  for  jest  or  for  sympathy,  throwing  off  his  anxieties 
and  dismissing  his  cares.  He  would  have  been  less  strong,  had 
he  been  less  unbending ;  the  hour  of  sunshine  gave  him  fresh 
energy  to  meet  the  hour  of  storm.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  add, 
that  the  form  of  his  character  would  have  been  far  less  round- 
ed, had  he  repressed  the  social  instincts  that  were  so  strong  in 
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him  ;  he  might  have  won  faror  with  many  who  donbt^  him, 
and  passed  for  a  better  Christian  with  those  whose  Christian- 
ity is  a  religion  merely  of  .watchfulness  ;  but  his  influence,  on 
the  whole,  would  haye  been  greatly  diminished,  and  his  work 
greatly  impaired,  by  mortifying  the  affections  which  made  him, 
to  those  who  shared  them,  a  genial  companion  and  a  cheering 
guide.  He  knew  the  value  of  relaxation  and  he  made  the  most 
of  it  when  the  opportunity  came,  as  ready  to  rest  in  leisure 
hours  as  to  work  in  hours  and  days  and  years  of  toil. 

No  one  has  ever  questioned  his  industry.  He  delighted  in 
his  labors,  and  in  his  devotion  to  them.  ''  I  am  a  working 
man  myself,'^  he  said,  in  an  address  before  the  Mechanics  of 
Burlington.  ^'  Find  me  a  man  among  you  that  works  more 
hours  in  every  day  than  I  do,  and  sleeps  fewer,  and  I  will  bind 
myself  seven  years  to  him  as  an  apprentice."  '^  I  am  fifty-eight 
to-day,"  he  said  in  his  last  Triennial  charge.  ^'  But,  however 
that  may  be,  the  one  word  for  us  all  is,  Wobk,  work,  with  our 
might.  Work,  together.  Work,  for  God."  "  We  have  often 
thought,"  writes  one  who  knew  him  long,  "when  enjoying 
with  him  the  calm  and  quiet  repose  of  Riverside,  what  a  tempt- 
ation, with  such  a  home,  and  all  the  means  of  making  it  an 
abode  of  luxury,  to  make  life  a  season  of  ease  and  enjoyment. 
Then  we  have  gone  forth  with  him  into  the  restless  scenes  of 
his  toiling  life,  beheld  him  heaping  on  his  own  shoulders  the 
weary  load  of  care,  burdening  his  life  with  sorrows,  and  bear- 
ing reproach,  and  censure,  and  shame,  for  the  Master's  sake, 
and  to  build  up  the  Church  of  the  Living  God  on  earth,  and 
our  conviction  has  grown  stronger  in  the  power  of  faith  and 
love  to  rule  the  human  heart."  "  Arriving  late  one  night  at 
the  house  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New  Jersey,"  says  the 
biographer, 

"  After  three  long  services  and  weary  drives,  between,  the  Bishop 
as  usual  made  do  complaint.  In  the  rooming  the  lady  of  the  house, 
who  had  been  a  little  prejudiced  against  him,  said, '  Bishop,  I  must  say, 
you  pleased  me  very  much,  last  night!'  'How  was  that.  Madam?* 
*  Why,  most  Clergymen  coming  as  you  did,  would  have  spoken  of  their 
hard  work,  and  fatigue,  and  complained  of  it.  You  never  said  a 
word. '  " — Metnair,  p.  370. 
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HiB  son  writee : 

**With  the  most  perfect  readiness  for  every  sort  and  phase  of  work, 
he  had  unfiuling  perseTerance  and  untiring  patience.  The  vigor  of  his 
mind  was  set  in  a  vigorous  body.  Night  after  night,  he  could  be  al- 
most without  sleep,  day  after  day,  he  could  work  without  intermission. 
After  a  day's  hard  work,  an  hour's  sleep  on  the  sofa  freshened  him  to 
write  all  night.  In  any  presence,  with  conversation,  debate,  exami- 
nation, no  matter  what,  going  on  about  him,  he  would  abstract  his 
mind,  for  thought ;  and  with  wonderful  elasticity  and  promptness,  he 
tamed  from  one  thing  to  the  most  opposite :  from  a  child's  composi- 
tion, to  his  next  day's  sermon,  fix>m  a  letter,  to  the  closest  and  most 
severe  argument.  In  the  examinations  at  the  schools,  he  always  wrote, 
and  when  one  thought  him  absorbed,  he  would  look  up,  for  the  correc- 
tion of  a  false  quantity,  or  the  suggestion  of  a  better  translation,  or  a 
clae  to  a  puzzling  problem,  scarcely  stopping  his  pen.  It  was  so  in  the 
most  important  bodies ;  even  in  the  house,  of  Bishops ;  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  letter  home,  he  would  put  down  his  glasses,  and  get  up,  to 
pick  to  shreds  a  speech,  whose  every  weak  point  and  false  logic,  he  had 
noted  in  his  mind  as  he  wrote.  And  this  interchange  of  labor  was  his 
only  rest.  His  whole  mind  went  into  the  conversation,  with  which  he 
threw  off  care  and  weariness.  And  changing  ever  the  current  of  his 
thoughts,  in  the  direction  of  his  labors,  he  kept  them  all  and  always 
fresh.    At  work,  he  always  was, '  untQ  the  evening.' " — Memoir,  p.  314. 

His  work,  as  a  teacher,  began  at  an  early  period.  He  was  a 
schoolmaster  in  New  York,  and  a  Professor  at  Hartford,  be- 
fore he  entered  npon  his  parochial  labors  ;  and  after  nine  years' 
interruption,  he  resumed  the  office  of  scholastic  instruction, 
never  to  lay  it  down  until  he  died.  As  one  of  the  first  officers 
of  Trinity  College,  and  as  the  founder  and  head  of  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  and  Burlington  College,  he  took  his  stand  in  favor  of 
Christian  education.  At  first  somewhat  immature,  his  views 
gradually  ripened,  until  he  reached  the  foremost  rank  of  those 
who  maintain  the  Church's  standard,  against  all  the  fashions 
and  pretences  of  merely  secular  training. 

''I  have  pledged  myself,"  he  says  to  his  Clergy,  near  the  beginning  of 
his  Episcopate,  "never  jto  forsake  the  plan  of  a  Diocesan  School,  and  I 
never  will.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  its  importance.  There 
18  nothing  in  so  great  demand  among  us,  as  good  education,  and  there  is 
nothing  so  scarce.  There  is  no  influence  so  generally  desired  for  its  di- 
rection aod  its  oontfol,  as  that  of  the  Episcopal  Church ,  and  there  is  ^ 
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which  exerts  itself  so  little.    This  ought  not  to  be  so.    We  are  losing 
what  we  cannot  calcnlate«  and  never  can  regain." — Memoirt  p.  204. 

St.  Mary's  Hall  is  soon  founded  and  described  by  Hmself, 

"As  a  Christian  Institution,  under  pastoral  and  episcopal  supervis- 
ion, in  which  there  are  daily  worship,  and  instruction  in  sacred  things; 
and  in  which  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  is  held  and  taught  to  be,  the  most  desirable  knowledge ; 
and  growth  in  grace,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  the  great  end 
of  human  life." — Memoir,  p.  37. 

Burlington  College  begins  a  few  years  later,  and  its  founder 
writes  of  the  pupils  to  come,  and  of  the  work  to  be  attempted 
for  them : 

"  We  shall  gather  them  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cross ;  and  our 
great  care  shall  be  to  keep  them  there,  through  faith,  unto  salvation. 
Burlington  College  is  a  Church  Institution.  Its  doors,  like  those  of 
the  Church,  will  be  always  open,  and  to  all.  It  is  designed  to  be  a 
shelter  and  a  refuge  for  the  young.  Its  atmosphere  will  be  serene 
and  sacred,  and  the  more  cheerful  for  its  serenity  and  sacredness. 
Holy  Scriptures  will  be  daily  read.  Holy  Prayers  wHl  every 
day  be  offered.  And  it  will  be  every  day's  desire  and  effort  to  re- 
alize the  truth  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  live  the  piety  of  Holy 
Prayers.  The  motto  of  Burlington  College  is  designed  to  be  its  his- 
tory. '  Suffer  the  Uttle  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.'  To  take  the  little  ones,  as 
Jesus  did,  into  our  arms;  to  feed  them  with  'food  convenient'  for 
them ;  to  '  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;' 
to  develop  their  capacities,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral ;  to  store 
them  with  all  useful  and  elegant  attainments ;  to  accomplish  them  in 
every  grace  of  manner  and  of  mind ;  above  all,  to  ripen  in  them  their 
religious  nature;  and  fit  them  to  be  holy  upon  earth,  and  happy  in  the 
heavens,  is  what  we  aim  at ;  with  continual  prayer  to  Him  from  whom 
all  blessings  come." — Memoir,  p.  41. 

By  this  time,  Bishop  Doane  had  learned  by  experience^  as 
well  as  by  theory,  the  inestimable  advantages  of  what  may  be 
styled  the  educational  system  of  the  Church,  and  he  is  not  be- 
hind-hand in  proclaiming  its  life-giving  principles.  ''The 
Christian  parent,"  he  says, 

"  That  desires  salvation  for  his  children,  need  not  greatly  fear,  God 
baa  provided,  in  His  Church,  all  needful  helps»  and  means,  to  gain. 
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tlmragli  grace,  that  great  and  gradoos  end.  There  etaods  the  Font 
vith  its  regeoeratiiig  wave,  to  wash  him  from  hie  primal  ein,  and  give 
him  back,  new-born,  'of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit/  There,  ever 
wands,  in  tones  of  ancient  piety,  a  mother's  voice  in  her  dear  child- 
ren's ears,  the  simple,  yet  majestic  catechism.  There,  at  the  chapcel- 
rail,  the  pastor  of  the  pastors  waits,  with  hands  outstretdhed,  to  hear 
the  meek  renewal  of  his  infant  vows,  and  sign  him  with  the  seal  of  the 
Divine  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  commend  him  to  the  cares,  and  toils,  and 
trials  of  the  life  that  lies  before  him,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Holy 
One.  There,  in  the  Bread  and  Wine,  which  He  ordained  and  blessed, 
the  Saviour  gives  Himself  to  every  faithful  heart.  There,  the  life- 
giving  Word  is  ever  vocal,  with  its  lessons  of  truth,  its  counsels  of 
wisdom,  and  its  promises  of  peace.  There,  in  a  voice,  that  rolls  up, 
round  and  full,  from  the  deep  caverns  of  the  past,  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  old  saints,  is  uttered  in  the  Greeds,  which  martyrs  moist- 
ened with  their  blood.  There,  in  a  ceaseless  round,  the  prayers  are 
offered,  which  have  promise — ^from  the  gracious  One,  Who  comes, 
wherever  '  two  or  tliree'  are  gathered,  in  His  name— of  answer  and 
fulfilment.  And  from  every  consecrated  stone,  and  every  charmed 
spot,  and  every  word  of  faith,  and  penitence,  and  praise,  as  from  His 
garment's  hem,  when  in  the  flesh,  virtue  comes  forth  to  heal,  to  strength- 
en, and  to  bless,  to  all  who  kneel  to  Him,  in  meek,  obedient  faith." — 
Memoir^  p.  43. 

We  most  refer  to  the  graphic  lind  touching  sketches 'of  the 
Hemoir,^  for  a  description  of  the  Bishop  as  the  teacher  and 
presiding  officer  of  the  Burlington  Institutions.  They  help  ua 
to  appreciate  his  educational  work,  and  to  coincide  with  hia 
•on,  when  he  says  ; 

**  It  was  his  mimom.  To  it,  he  sacrificed  means,  leisure,  peace,  life, 
every  thing.  Negleotipg  nothing  else,  yet  he  gave  most  of  himself  to 
this.  Of  all  his  greatness,  in  this,  he  was  the  greatest  And  in  it,  he 
must  live  while  the  earth  lasts ;  in  the  influences,  the  principles,  the 
men  and  women,  the  daughters  and  sisters,  and  wives  and  mothers ; 
the  scholars,  the  men,  the  Christians,  the '  great  company  of  the  preach- 
ers,' whom  Ood,  through  him,  has  given  and  shall  give,  to  the  world." 
Memoir,  p.  67. 

But  it  was  not  merely  as  an  academical  teacher,  th^t  Bishop 
Doane  distinguished  himself.    "  I  would  rather  lose  the  best 

•  BipeoiaUy  pp.  4A-41,  69-66. 
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Sennon  that  was  ever  preached/'  excLumed  one  of  his 
oners,  ^^  than  the  catechising,  it  is  so  instructive/'  He  entered 
into  this  with  all  his  heart,  preparing  himself  for  it,  and  giving 
himself  to  it  with  the  deepest  convictions  of  its  importance. 
"  What  duty,"  he  asks, 

'*  Of  the  pastor,  so  plain,  so  hopeful,  so  delightful  ?  What  might 
not  be  expected  of  children,  so  brought  up  '  m  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord  V  Butt  it  will  take  time  !  What  can  be  done 
without  it  ?  Butt  it  will  involve  labor  !  So  does  every  duty  of  our 
life.  BuU  it  will  interfere  with  preaching  /  What  preaching  can  be 
so  plain,  so  practical,  so  profitable  ?  No  pastor,  that  has  tried  it,  will 
•doubt  this.  No  people,  where  it  is  done  carefuUy  and  faithfully,  with 
.love,  will  deny  that  it  is  so" — Memoir,  p.  390. 

Another  office  was  that  which  he  assumed  in  relation  to  his 
iCandidates  for  Orders.  One  of  his  great  objects  to  he  attained 
in  JBurlington  College,  was  a  Theological  Department,  in  which 
the  graduate  and  other  candidates  might  prepare  themselves 
.for  the  Ministry,  under  his  personal  direction.  ^^  The  Bishop, 
.in  every  Diocese,"  he  says, 

**  Should  be  enabled  to  collect  his  candidates  about  him.  They 
;  should  live  under  his  eye.  They  should  become  familiar  with  his  voioe. 
They  should  be  moulded  by  his  hand.  In  most  cases,  he  will  have 
some  about  him,  to  aid  him  in  their  instruction.  Its  general  oversight 
he  will  readily  supply.  If  he  has  himself  a  parochial  charge,  the  mu- 
itual  advantages  will  be  greater.  They  will  worship  with  him.  They 
\will  enjoy  his  public  teaching.  They  will  be  eye-witnesses  of  his  pas- 
ttoral  work.  In  their  turn,  they  will  aid  him  in  his  schools,  they  wQl 
ftake  part  In  ike  musto  of  his  choir,  they  wOl  be  active  in  finding  out» 
and  ministering  to,  the  poor,  and  sick,  and  impotent.  There  can  be 
no  better  school  for  pastors."-— Ifism^r,  p.  51. 

To  these  labots,  as  an  ecclesiastical  teacher,  may  be  added 
the  exertions  of  Bishop  Doane  in  behalf  of  Parish  Schools,  as 
well  as  his  constant  contributions  to  Church  periodicals,  of 
which  he  started  several  to  serve  him  as  a  means  of  commu- 
nication with  all  classes. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  urge  that  these  were  plans  pro- 
jected and  not  executed,  and  that  they  therefore  entitle  their 
projector  to  little  confidence  or  praise.  We  cannot  deny,  that 
many  of  them  were  but  feebly  carried  out ;  we  cannot  deny 
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that  it  was  characteristic  of  the  Bishop  to  lay  out  large  de- 
signs, however  diffictdt  and  howerer  doubtful  their  accomplish- 
ment But  it  is  mere  Pharisaism  that  shakes  its  head  at  this,  as 
if  it  were  better  to  attempt  nothing,  or  even  attempt  little  and 
do  it,  than  to  attempt  a  great  deal  and  do  but  a  part  of  it ;  for 
the  part  of  the  great  deal  may  be  more  than  the  whole  of  the 
little,  without  taking  into  account  the  additional  items  of  spirit 
and  of  liberality  implied  in  the  more  generous  enterprise.  It 
may  be  safely  added,  that  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  a  point  of 
time  where  the  effectiveness  of  Bishop  Doane's  labors  can  be 
fairly  estimated.  To  judge  them  now,  would  be  like  pronoun- 
cing upon  the  harvest  when  the  seed  is  but  barely  committed 
to  the  groimd.  We  must  wait  till  it  has  had  a  little  more  op- 
portunity to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  our  poor  nature  is 
ever  interposing  in  the  way  of  genial  growth,  till  it  has  finish- 
ed its  struggle  with  the  cold  soil,  the  piercing  frost,  the  drench- 
ing rains,  and  then,  according  as  it  has  prevailed  or  disappear- 
ed, we  may  have  some  right  to  judge  the  work  of  our  fathers 
or  our  brethren. 

Bishop  Doane's  undertakings  as  a  Bishop  were  on  a  large 
Bcale.  The  tidings  of  his  election  to  the  Episcopate  broke 
upon  him  suddenly ;  "  he  came,"  says  his  son,  "  with  trembling 
to  announce  it  to  his  family,  pale  with  surprise,  and  the  over- 
whelming sense  of  unexpected  responsibility."*  He  entered 
upon  his  new  duties  with  more  than  his  usual  ardor.  ^^  It  was 
a  day  of  small  things,"  says  the  Memoir. 

"  *  A  very  little  Church/  he  writes  of  Woodbridge,  *  and  a  less  con- 
gregation, on]y  twenty  !  never  mind— one  soul  outweighs  a  world.'  It 
was  a  period  of  severe  and  most  fatiguing  work.  '  Mounted  the 
hearse,  an  open  wagon  so  called,  for  carrying  the  mail,  and  rode  all 
night,  damp  and  cold,' '  roads  very  bad,'  *  very  rainy  and  cold.'  But 
he,  as  he  used  to  say,  was  *  weather  or  no.'  " — Memoir^  p.  195. 

The  same  energy  continued  to  the  end. 

"The  last  Sunday  of  his- work  had,  crowded  in  it  three  full  services, 
a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  three  sermons,  two  catechis- 
mgs  and  two  confirmations ;  with  many  miles  of  driving  between 
them.    And  this  is  but  a  specimen  of  it  alL    His  immense  oorres- 

*  Memoir,  p.  S9.    See  the  eztnot  IVom  the  Biahop's  Diaiy,  p.  190 
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pondenoe,  which  he  attended  to  in  the  evening,  kept  him  up  late  at 
night  And  he  roee  early,  for  the  aervice  or  the  start.  And  yet  these 
visitation  months  were  his  holidays ;  for  the  rest  of  the  year  was  foil 
of  the  pressure  of  parochial  and  academic  labor.  He  always  wore 
oat  the  Clergy  who  were  with  him,  at  such  times,  and  yet  there  was 
no  tire,  in  his  last  sermon  or  in  the  next  morning's  service.  That  it 
wore  him  ont  before  his  time,  they  know,  who  kneel  in  tears  beside  his 
early  grave." — Memoir,  p.  313. 

^'  I  look  back/'  says  tbe  Bishop  of  Missouri,  '^  upon  the  work 
he  accomplished  during  his  Episcopate,  with  amazement  and 
admiration.  The  work  of  three  lives  was  crowded  into  a  Bish- 
oprick  of  twenty-six  years."  We  do  not  know  whether  it  in- 
creased or  diminished  the  burden  upon  Bishop  Doane,  that  he 
was  constantly  laboring  beyond  the  borders  of  his  0¥m  Dio- 
cese ;  if  it  was  increased  by  toils,  it  was  diminished  by  sympa- 
thies and  hopes,  otherwise  unknown.  His  exertions  for  the 
general  institutions,  especially  for  the  Missions  of  the  Church, 
were  early  and  long  continued.  His  interest  in  Missionary 
service  seems  to  have  been  bom  in  him  ;  it  grew  with  his  growth 
and  strengthened  with  his  strength,  now  and  then  breaking 
forth  in  particularly  striking  manifestations  ;  but  always  flow- 
ing forth,  deep  and  fuU-breasted,  as  one  of  the  great  spiritual 
currents  of  his  life.  On  other  subjects,  closely  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Church,  he  was  full  of  feeling  and  of  ex- 
pression ;  as  in  urging  the  increase  of  the  Ministry,  in  terms 
as  practical  as  they  are  fervent,  insisting  upon  prayer  to  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  and  upon  two  other  things  :  '^  we  must 
attend  more  diligently  to  the  religious  education  of  our  child- 
ren, and  we  must  provide  more  liberally  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Ministry."  From  all  these  wider  prospects,  he  con- 
stantly returned  to  the  demands  of  his  own  Diocese,  as  earnest 
in  Diocesan  as  in  general  affairs,  and  devoting  himself  to  de- 
tails with  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  embraced  the  relations 
and  movements  of  the  Church  at  large.  With  what  effect  he 
thus  labored  for  New  Jersey,  let  his  biographer  describe. 

**  When  he  came  into  the  Diocese,  it  was  indeed  a  little  one;  little 
among  the  thousands  of  Jadah ;  perhaps  the  least,  in  inflaenoe  and 
prominence,  of  the  Dioceses  then  existing.  Its  parishes  were  feeble ; 
its  Clergy  few ;  its  contribations  small ;  its  influence  slight    It  had 
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acaicely  the  promise,  which  infimoy  often  gives,  of  manhood.  How 
all  is  dianged  now  I  Its  clergy /  from  eighteen  hare  grown  to  ninety- 
nine  ;  fifty-four  parishes  have  been  added  to  its  thirty.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-six  clergymen  have  been  ordained,  and  eighty  have  been 
instituted.  Fifty-eight  Churches  have  been  consecrated.  The  con- 
finnations,  growing  every  year,  have  reached  in  all  seven  thousand 
bvLT  hundred  and  thirty.  The  communicants  from  six  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  have  become  five  thousand.  The  Sunday  School  teachers 
and  scholars  are  multiplied  tenfold.  And  from  $392,20,  the  alms  of 
the  Diocese  have  reached  the  annual  sum  of  $50,000.  1  do  not  speak 
of  these  so  much  as  contrasts,  as  for  tokens  of  a  growth,  which  could 
not  have  been,  but  by  Qod's  blessing  on  a  constant,  faithful  sowing  of 
'  the  good  seed.'  Beyond  these  mere  statistics,  the  missionary  spirit ; 
the  spirit  of  Ohristian  education;  the  spirit  of  Christian  alms-giving ; 
the  spirit  of  feeding  Christ's  lambs ;  the  spirit  of  full  conformity  to 
the  Prayer  Book ;  the  spirit  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor ;  the 
spirit  of  frequent  services  and  Eucharists ;  the  spirit  of  faithful  paro- 
ciiial  work,  pervade  and  animate  the  whde  Diocese." — Memoir,  p.  199, 
200. 

To  carry  forward  such  an  Episcopate  as  this,  Bishop  Doane's 
chief  resoiirce  was  his  steadiness  of  purpose.  The  old  friend, 
by  whose  views  we  have  already  profited,  says  of  him,  with 
great  tmih,  that  ^^  his  one  great  object  was  the  Church.  What- 
evOT  else  he  att^ided  to,  and  there  were  many  things  which  he 
did  attend  to,  was  all  fcxr  the  advancement  of  the  Church  ;  on 
this,  his  eye  was  steadily  fixed ;  for  this,  his  energies,  time  and 
money,  were  profusely  and  untiringly  given  ;  everythiiig  for* 
tiie  Church.''  '^  Dear  brethren/'  begins  the  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Diocese,  accepting  the  office  to  which  he  had  been 
called: 

"After  as  much  of  careful  consideration  as  the  time  allowed,  I  have 
resolved  to  accept  the  office  of  Bishop,  conferred  upon  me  by  the  too 
&Torable  consideration  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  it  cheer- 
fUly,  and  I  do  it  resolutely.  Cheerfully,  though  it  involves  the  sur- 
render of  enjoyments  peculiarly  dear  to  me,  and  counted  on  for  life ; 
but  resolutely,  because  I  do  it  hi  the  name  and  strength  of  God.  All 
tbat  I  am,  and  all  that  I  have  given  me  of  the  Lord,  I  have  long  ao^ 
eostomed  myself  to  consider  as  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 
To  God,  and  to  the  Church,  then,  hi  the  service  which  His  providence 
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now  seems  to  indioate,  I  devote  myself  body,  8oal»  and  spirit  May 
He  graciously  accept  and  bless  the  unworthy  offering." — Memoir^  p. 
190. 

Thus  he  began,  and  who  will  deny,  now  that  the  grave  has 
closed  over  him  and  the  controversies  connected  with  him,  who 
will  deny  that  thus  he  continued  ?  Who  will  honestly  allege 
his  mistakes  or  his  failures,  as  tokens  of  his  unfaithfulness  to 
his  vows  ? 

We  might  dwell,  with  others,  upon  his  executive  ability, 
which,  in  many  respects,  was  unquestionably  great,  and  urge 
that  this  supported  his  Episcopal  career.  But  we  hesitate  to 
do  it,  partly  because  no  amount  of  executive  power  would  ex- 
plain the  breadth  of  the  policy  in  which  it  was  enlisted,  but 
rather,  because  we  doubt  whether  it  was  equal,  in  all  respects, 
to  the  estimate  that  has  been  formed  of  it.  Had  he  possessed 
less,  or  believed  that  what  he  did  possess  was  less  than  he 
supposed,  he  would  have  been  saved,  we  think,  from  many  of 
the  over-bold  ventures  to  which  he  yielded.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  he  possessed  more,  had  he  really  been  the  administrator 
that  he  is  described  to  have  been,  he  might  have  entered  upon 
his  enterprises  and  emerged  from  them,  comparatively  un- 
scathed. But,  as  it  was,  he  had  executive  talents  which  stim- 
ulated him,  but  not  those  which  would  have  restrained  him  : 
he  could  form  his  plans,  gather  his  means,  and  yet,  for  want  of 
qualities  indispensable  to  success,  fail  of  attaining  the  ends 
which  he  had  in  view. 

The  great  defect  of  his  character,  if  we  may  pronounce  up- 
on it,  was  the  imperfection  of  what  may  be  styled  the  judi- 
cial element.  He  was  not  wont  to  weigh  matters :  he  did  not 
compare  advantages  with  disadvantages,  or  circumstances  with 
abstract  principles  ;  he  did  not  deliberate  or  decide,  with  a  full 
view  of  ultimate  as  well  as  immediate  consequences.  Nei- 
ther could  he  put  himself  into  another's  position,  or  look  at  a 
point  before  him  with  another's  eyes ;  what  he  saw,  was  for 
others  to  see,  where  he  stood,  was  for  others  to  stand.  To  him 
most  questions  had  but  one  side,  and  that  he  took,  and  ui^ged, 
as  his  motto  expressed  it,  "  right  onward,''  against  discourage- 
ment, interference,  and  opposition.  That  such  a  course  may 
be  lit  up  by  many  noble  traits,  that  it  may  excite  a  general 
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0tir  among  men,  and  provoke  enthuBiasm  for  it  as  well  as  re- 
sistance against  it ;  that  it  may  win  reputation,  and  reach  some 
great  issues,  maj  all  be  very  true  ;  but  it  remains  equally  true 
that  one  of  the  surest  means  of  guidance,  one  of  the  strongest 
assurances  of  permanent  success,  is  not  there,  or  not  there  in 
its  strength  ;  the  needle  quivers,  the  deflection  returns,  and  the 
compass  can  no  more  be  depended  on  as  invariable. 

Bat  this,  it  may  be  as  it  has  been  said,  was  all  Bishop 
Doane's  independence.  He  was  too  strong  to  bear  the  restraint 
of  details;  too  straight-forward  to  impede  his  march  with 
qaestionings  on  this  side  or  on  that ;  in  short,  too  self-reliant 
to  be  hampered  by  the  judicial  faculty.  There,  we  venture  to 
think,  is  a  great  mistake  ;  the  jud^ent  and  self-reliance  are 
not  in  conflict ;  he  who  first  balances  and  then  decides,  is, 
if  other  things  are  equal,  the  really  independent  man,  neither 
the  sport  of  circumstances  nor  the  coosulter  of  other  men's 
opinions  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  sympathy.  Bish- 
op Doane,  as  we  have  seen  and  understood  him,  was  but  too 
much  influenced  by  what  was,  or  might  be,  thought  or  said  of 
him ;  if  he  had  no  fears  of  the  opponent,  he  could  not  spare 
the  champion  ;  if  he  was  to  bear  up  against  censure,  it  was, 
or  it  appeared  to  be  grateful  to  him,  to  have  more  than  mere 
approval,  and  we  must  use  the  same  word  in  his  case  which  we 
should  use  in  other  cases,  and  call  it  flattery.  He  lacked  what 
his  brother  of  Oxford  praises,  as  the  '^  courage  which  must  act 
m  quietness,  out  of  the  sight  and  apart  from  the  praise  of 
men.''  He  was  ambitious,  and  ambitious  of  earthly  distinc- 
tions. He  was  vain,  and  vain  of  intellectual  or  temporal,  as 
well  as  of  spiritual  honors.  To  this  want  of  moral  independ- 
ence, we  should  be  disposed  to  ascribe  much  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to  other  causes  by  those  who  do  not  regard  the  want  as 
having  existed  in  him. 

On  this  part  of  our  duty,  however,  we  have  no  wish  to  linger. 
None  who  love  his  memory  need  or  ought  to  deny  his  errors, 
hut  there  can  be  no  satisfaction  in  exposing  them — ^none,  even 
to  those  who  do  not  love  his  memory.  He  was  ready,  for  him- 
self, to  acknowledge  ^^  imprudences  of  word  and  act,  which, 
though  done  with  the  purest  intentions,  he  now  feels  were  un- 
becoming in  him  as  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  deepl^ 
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deplores/'  With  still  deeper  humbleness,  he  said  on  his  death- 
bed, ^^  I  have  no  merits,  no  man  has,  but  my  trust  is  in  the 
mercy  of  Jesus."    Let  his  sins  rest  where  he  thus  left  them. 

There  is  one  other  subject  fit  for  a  reviewer  to  speak  of,  but 
we  shall  pass  it  by.  It  is  not  in  our  heart  to  re-open  the  lists 
in  which  Bishop  Doane  and  his  adversaries  contended  for  them- 
selves as  much,  we  dare  to  say  in  charity,  as  for  the  principles 
which  they  professed.  Whoever  would  take  his  seat  to  behold 
the  conflict,  must  turn  to  the  Memoir,  where  he  will  find  suffi- 
cient opportunity  to  indulge  his  curiosity,  or  to  revive  his  re- 
sentment. ^^  My  father,''  says  the  biographer,  '^  was  a  man  of 
war  from  hitf  youth."  It  was,  unhappily,  too  true,  and  as  he 
was  surrounded  by  others  of  the  same  temper,  he  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  indulgmg  his  prowess.  There  is  some  light,  however, 
on  the  angry  scenes  of  his  life,  and  that,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
comes  from  him  rather  than  from  his  antagonists.  He  gives 
them  more  credit  than  they  are  willing  to  give  him  ;  if  he  is 
full  of  wrath  one  day,  he  softens  on  the  next ;  he  allows  their 
"  purity  of  motives,"  at  the  very  moment  that  they  were  most 
unwilling  to  spare  him  ;  he  so  bears  himself,  in  short,  in  war- 
fare as  in  peace,  that  one  who  knew  him  through  ^^  twenty-SLX 
years  of  closest  intimacy,"  can  say,  ^^  before  Gh>d,"  that  he 
'^  never  knew  a  man  who  spoke  less  evil,  or  delighted  more  to 
speak  well  of  others." 

We  speak  what  seem  to  us  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness, in  saying  that  the  memory  of  Bishop  Doane  is  one  which 
will  be  cherished.  As  generation  succeeds  generation,  looking 
back  to  ours,  as  to  a  period  of  momentous  issues  for  the  Amer- 
ican Church,  they  will  behold  him  unong  her  most  earnest 
prelates,  her  most  devoted  sons  ;  they  will  take  into  account, 
not  so  much  what  he  did  to  throw  dis(H^dit  upon  himself,  as 
what  he  did  to  throw  credit  upon  her,  to  maintain  her  princi- 
ples, extend  her  influence,  to  quicken,  strengthen,  and  ennoble 
her  life.  Whether  he  is  portrayed  in  his  own  words,  or  in  those 
of  his  biographer ;  whether  such  of  his  contemporaries  as  sup- 
ported him,  or  such  as  opposed  him,  transmit  the  portrait,  it 
will  be  handed  down,  and  they  who  gaze  into  its  open  features 
will  trace  beneath  every  varying  expression,  a  heart  that  will 
win,  and  we  rejoice  to  believe,  deserve  their  love. 
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Abt.VIL— THE  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  CHURCH  RE- 
VIEW,  AND  OUR  NATIONAL  CRISIS. 

SiKCE  the  making  up  of  our  last  Number  of  this  Beview, 
the  storm  which  for  years  has  been  gatherings  has  broken  upon 
the  Country,  and  our  once  glorious  Union  has  been  dissolved. 
In  times  of  Revolution  men  cannot,  if  they  would,  hesitate  to 
declare  themselves  ;  and  we  here  put  on  record  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  events  of  these  troublous  times,  and  of  the  duties 
which  they  impose.  And  first  of  aU,  we  are  grateful  to  be 
able  to  say,  that,  in  looking  back  over  our  own  thirteen  years 
of  Editorial  labor,  we  have. not  only  done  nothing  to  precipi- 
tate such  a  calamity,  but  that  we  have  done  everything  which 
seemed  to  us  to  lie  in  our  power  to  avert  it.  We  make  no 
apol<^  for  quoting  here  from  two  among  many  letters  lately 
received.  The  first  is  from  one  high  in  position  in  the  Church 
at  the  South,  and  than  whom  no  one  is  stronger  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Churchmen,  both  North  and  South.  His  statement 
of  Southern  sentiment  and  Southern  affairs  should  be  widely 
read. 

"Sad  days  are  these*  and  full  of  terror.  I  am  glad  that  the  Church 
Review,  like  the  Church,  has  been  faithful  to  the  Truth.  We  have 
looked  and  loDged  for  some  olive-branoh  from  the  North.  Northerners 
do  not  understand  the  matter.  What  we  want  is  quiet  We  cannot, 
we  dare  not  go  on  as  in  the  last  few  years.  Justice  to  the  negro  for- 
bids it ;  for  agitation  brings  discontent  and  rebellion ;  and,  on  these, 
follow  restraint  and  disciplme.  Our  American  servitude  used  to  have 
its  own  mild  and  friendly  character.  The  Abolitionists  are  doing  all 
in  tiieir  power  to  change  it  into  the  hateful  type  of  Cuban  slavery. 
I  fear  it  is  too  late  now  for  remedy,  and  can  only  pray,  that  to  the 
many  snis  of  brethren  against  brethren,  blood-guilthiess  may  not  be 
added." 

A  Clergyman  of  mature  age  and  standing,  at  the  West, 
writes: 

"'Suppose  every  house-holder  had  carefully  imbued  his  own  mind 
and  those  of  his  family  with  the  principles  of  that  Article  in  the  Be- 
view,  on  "  Loyalty  to  the  Constitution,"  think  yon  our  politioal  hori- 
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zoD  would  at  thiB  time  have  been  so  overcast  as  at  present  with  snch 
portentous  and  ominous  clouds,  foreshadowing  snch  a  tornado  of  evils 
as  may  engulf  us  in  one  wide  ruin  ?"  *  *  I  like  the  conservatism,  the 
high  and  exalted  tone  of  the  work  on  all  subjects  treated  in  the  Amer- 
ican Quarterly  Church  Beview/' 

The  subject  of  Slavery  has  presented  itself  to  us,  as  Review- 
ers, in  its  two  fold  character  and  relations,  Morally  and  Socially. 
In  the  first  aspect,  even  supposing  it  to  be  really  as  great  an 
evil  and  wrong  as  its  most  violent  opposers  represent  it — and 
we  do  not  argue  that  question  here — ^yet  it  surely  is  one  which 
is  aggravated,  and  only  aggravated,  by  the  measures  which  these 
men  propose  as  a  remedy.  Besides,  and  chiefly,  the  source  of 
all  true  Moral  Reform  is  from  a&ove,  not  from  beneath  ;  and  it 
works  healthily  from  within,  not  from  vnthout ;  in  a  word,  it 
is  in  diffusing  through  the  heart  of  the  Church  and  of  Society, 
the  reforming  and  germinating  principle  of  the  Love  of  God, 
as  manifested  in  the  Plan  of  His  Grace.  Such  in  theory,  and 
such  in  practice,  are  the  relations  to  each  other,  of  the  Fall  of 
Man,  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  of  the  World,  and  the  Church. 
The  world  is  frill  of  Moral  Evils,  social  and  political — of  cor- 
ruption, and  fraud,  and  falsehood,  and  extortion,  and  licen- 
tiousness, and  gambling,  and  robbery,  and  murder,— all  spring- 
ing  from  one  alone  Source,  the  Fall  of  Man, — all  having  one 
alone  adequate  Remedy,  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  was  the 
Theory  and  the  only  Theory  of  Reform  which  was  sanctioned 
by  our  Saviour  and  His  Apostles  ;  it  is  the  only  one  on  which 
the  Church  and  the  State  can  ever  exist  together,  and  work, 
each  in  their  separate  spheres,  in  mutual  harmony.  This  is 
the  Theory  of  Reform  which  we  have  maintained  uniformly 
and  earnestly  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  Whether  Servitude 
is,  or  is  not,  the  normal  condition  of  the  Negro  Race  ;  whether 
Slavery  is,  or  is  not,  recognized  by  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  by  the  Moral  Law,  are  points,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  we  do  not,  and  need  not  here  discuss.  They  are  vastly 
important  in  the  application  of  our  principle  ;  they  do  not 
touch  the  principle  itself. 

As  a  Social  Institution,  aside  from  those  deeper  and  stronger 
considerations  which  appeal  to  the  Political  Christian  Econo- 
mist, we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  stem  logic  of  facts. 
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Slayery  was  originally  introduced  and  planted  onAmerioan 
soil,  mainly  by  British  agency  and  capital.  After  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  the  Slave-trade  was  extended  down  to  the  year  1808,  by 
the  rote  of  all  the  delegates  from  the  New  England  States  to 
the  Convention  that  formed  the  Constitution.  Of  the  vessels 
in  the  African  Slave-trade,  from  January  1, 1804,  to  Decem- 
her  31,  1807,  sixty-one  were  owned  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
fifty-seven  in  Bhode  Island.  It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Slavery  existed  in 
every  one  of  the  Thirteen  States,  (except  two,)  and  that,  in 
sod  by  that  Constitution,  certain  mutual  ccmipromises  were 
sacredly  agreed  upon,  and  certain  rights  to  the  slave-holding 
States  were  solemnly  and  by  oath  guaranteed.  The  ^' deliver- 
ing" up  of  fugitive  slaves  was  one  of  those  rights,  pledged  by 
the  oath  of  every  man  who  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Without  these  compromises  and  guarantees  the  Union 
could  never  have  been  formed.  In  that  Union,  and  undei'  that 
Constitution,  the  country  has  reached  a  degree  of  national  pros- 
perity such  as  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Our  popular  Christianity,  too,  under  its  various  forms  and 
names,  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  our  material  growth  ; 
and  while  Error  and  Crime  have  assumed  hideous  proportions, 
yet  Religion  in  its  diffusive  energy  and  power  has  made  achieve- 
ments which  have  no  equal  record  since  the  early  Missionary 
days  of  the  Church. 

And  yet  within  the  last  score  of  years,  elements  of  mischief 
have  been  rapidly  developing  and  rallying  their  forces.  An 
Infidelity,  which  has  lost  none  of  its  old  hatred  to  Christ, 
which  denies  the  Christian  Theory  and  Plan  of  Reform  in  all 
their  fundamental  verities,  is  assuming  in  our  days  a  new  atti- 
tude, not  only  in  respect  to  Slavery,  but  to  every  thing  which 
it  denominates  Moral  and  Social  Evils ;  and  it  places  Govern- 
ment of  all  sorts,  the  unequal  division  of  Property,  the  Mar- 
riage Belation,  &c.,  &c.,  in  this  category.  Not  many  years 
nnce,  in  one  of  its  own  Conventions,  its  leaders  announced  to 
its  followers  this  change  of  programme  in  its  policy  of  pro- 
pagandisnu  Patting  on  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light,  it  has 
heoome  in  our  days  a  professed  Moral  Reformer,  and  like  the 
Bobespierres  and  the  Jacobins  of  the  French  Revolution 
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proclaims  itself  par  excellence  "  The  Friend  of  the  People." 
Taking  advantage  of  the  Press,  the  Popular  Lecture,  &c.,  it 
substitutes  its  maudlin  philanthropy  for  the  Religion  of  the 
Cross,  and  it  has  carried  with  it  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
large  masses  of  the  people  in  its  attacks  oii  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church,  and  so  is  preparing  the  way  for  that  ^'Beign  of  Ter- 
ror/' which  its  certain  tendency  is  to  promote. 

Nor  is  this  alL  Professed  Ministers  of  Christ  have  given 
up  their  old  Creeds  and  Platforms,  and  now  preach  Beform  as 
an  end,  rather  than  that  Gospel  which  is  the  fountain  and 
source  of  all  true  Beform.  They  denounce,  openly  and  con- 
temptuously^  the  Bible  itself,  when  it  conflicts  with  their 
*^  Higher  La  V  teachings  ;  and  thus  they  have  already  called 
into  existence  that  terrible  engine  of  mischief,  a  misguided 
public  conscience  ;  while,  by  their  persistent  and  violent  de- 
nunciations of  our  Southern  brethren,  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  they  have  fanned  into  a  devouring  element  the  flame  of 
national  discord.  Here,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  worst  aspects  in 
which  this  whole  subject  now  presents  itself:  for  there  is 
nothing  more  unreasonable,  unyielding  and  dangerous  than  a 
religious  fanaticism. 

To  show  that  we  are  not  mistaken  as  to  the  influences  under 
which  the  present  state  of  feeling  has  been  produced,  we  cite 
a  few  out  of  a  multitude  of  facts. 

We  shall  not  quote  from  the  Sermons  of  a  certain  class,  and 
a  pretty  large  class,  of  Northern  Preachers.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  some  of  them  have  publicly  declared,  that  if  the 
Bible  does  not  sustain  them  in  their  war  upon  Slavery  and 
Slaveholders,  they  will  trample  the  Bible  beneath  their  feet. 
Full  citations  from  the  Sermons  of  these  men  should  be  gath- 
ered, however,  and  preserved  as  an  important  feature  in  the 
history  of  our  times. 

At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  New  London  County  (Conn.,) 
Congregational  Ministers,  held  at  Norwich,  Feb.  13th,  1861, 
the  following  Besolution  was  adopted. 

"  Reiolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  AssociatioD,  in  the  present 
jancture  of  our  National  affairs,  any  compromise  with  the  South  whidi 
involves  the  extension,  protection  or  recagnitiom  of  Slavery  by  the 
National  Government,  is  both  impolitio  and  wrong.'' 
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The  New  York  Independent,  a<  Newspaper  conducted  by 
Congregational  Ministert^  (and  to  which  Horace  Greeley  and  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Tyng  I  are  regular  contributors,)  a  paper  with  a 
kiger  circulation  and  wider  influence  than  any  other  professed- 
ly religious  paper  in  the  country,  thus  discloses  the  plans  of 
the  party  which  that  paper  represents :    , 

"The  people  will  not  levy  war  nor  inaugurate  a  roTolation,  eyen  to 
rettere  Kansas*  until  they  have  first  tried  what  they  can  do  by  voting. 
If  this  peaceful  remedy  should  fail  to  be  applied  this  year,  then  the 
people  will  count  the  cost  wisely,  and  decide  for  themselves  boldly 
«Bd  finnly,  which  is  the  better  way,  to  rise  in  arms  and  throw  off  a 
government  worse  ^an  that  of  old  King  Qeorge,  or  endure  it  anothet 
four  years,  and  then  vote  again." 

Of  the  '' Fugitive  Slave  Law/'  a  Law  framed  to  protect 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  very  letter  of  the  Constitution, — a 
Constitution  which  the  Editors  of  that  paper  have  sworn  be- 
fore God  to  obey, — that  paper  said  : 

''To  the  fugitives  themselves  *  *  this  Law  is  no  Law,  *  *  and  to 
resist  it  even  unto  death,  is  their  right,  and  it  may  be  their  duty.  *  * 
To  each  individual  fugitive,  to  every  man  or  woman,  who,  having  es- 
caped from  bondage  and  tasted  liberty,  is  in  hourly  peril  of  being 
seized  and  dragged  back  to  Slavery,  we  say,  BeJuUy  prepared  for 
y(mr  owm  deftnee.  If  to  ycu  death  eeems  better  than  slaverf/t  then  re* 
Jmu  not  to  diCf-^-tohether  on  the  way^nde^  at  your  oum  thresholdf  or 
even  as  afdon  upon  the  gallowt.  Defend  your  liberty  and  the  liberty 
of  your  wife  and  children,  as  you  would  defend  your  life  and  theirs 
agdnst  the  assassin.  If  you  die  thus,  you  die  nobly,  and  your  blood 
than  be  the  redemption  of  your  race.  Should  you  destroy  the  life  of 
yoor  assailant,  you  wfll  pass  into  the  custody  of  the  Criminal  Law 
*  *  onder  an  indictment  for  murder;  but  the  verdict  of  the  commun- 
ity, and  the  verdict  of  almost  any  Jury  will  be.  Justifiable  homicide  in 
>df-defense.  *  *  *  Or'should  a  different  verdict  be  found,  and  you 
be  eondemned  to  die  as  a  murderer,  your  ignominious  head  shall  be 
hnnkums  with  the  halo  of  a  martyr,  and  yonr  saorificeshall  be  for  the 
Uivenunce  of  your  people." 

Of  Mr.  Seward,  and  his  late  conservative  position,  so  nobly 
takra,  the  same  paper  says  : 

''But  he  too,  like  others  before  him  who  have  turned  their  faces  to 
the  wall,  and  died  in  drivelling  sorrow  at  the  defeat  of  their  small 
ambitioDs,  has  failed  us  in  the  hour  of  need." 
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Is  the  spirit  of  such  words  the  spirit  of  the  Gkwpel  of 
Christ  ?  Or  is  it  fiendish  malignity,  the  onthurst  of  rage  and 
mortification  over  an  evident  defeat  ? 

Of  Daniel  Webster,  so  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  that 
Law,  the  Hon.  Edmund  Quincey,  President  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery  Society,  thus  spoke : 

'^OntheMarshfield  farmer's  way  from  the  nearest  station  to  his 
house,  he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage;  but  snch  being  the  Whig 
fate,  he  did  tiot  break  his  neck !  No !  The  ancient  prophecy  was 
fiilfilled,  and  the  serpent  only  bruised  his  head !  Possibly,  however, 
as  he  fell  on  his  face,  he  may  have  agreeably  varied  his  diet  by  eat- 
ing some  Northern  dirt  Had  the  news  only  arrived  that  he  was  out 
of  the  way!  the  onion  market  might  have  risen;  newspapers  would 
have  been  edged  with  black;  a  portentous  funeral  would  have  black- 
ened the  streets.  Mr.  Ohoate  would  have  lied  over  him  like  a  bulletin 
or  an  epitaph,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  eulogy  ;  but  what  a  relief 
it  would  have  been." 

At  an  ^ti-Slavery  Meeting,  of  which  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison was  President,  and  at  which  the  Bev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  waa  one  of  the  speakers y  the  Hon.  Wendell  Phillips 
o£fered  the  following  Besolution : 

•  "Besolvedf  That  we  re-affirm  our  old  principle,  of  immediate^  uneonr 
diHotudf  emancipation  on  the  soil;  and  our  old  principle,  that  this 
cannot  be  obtained  except  by  the  dissolution  of  the  American  Unkm 
.and  the  destruction  of  the  American  Ohurch.'* 

The  same  Wendell  Phillips  in  a  late  ^^  Discourse"  on  Sun- 
•day,  at  Boston,  poured  forth  a  hitter  torrent  of  such  senti- 
.ments  as  these : 

"I  reverently  thank  Grod  that  he  has  given  me  to  see  snob  a  day  as 


''I  know  no  sublimer  hour  in  history.  The  sight  of  these  two 
months  is  compensation  for  a  life  of  toil." 

"  Not  ours  the  guilt  of  this  storm,  or  of  the  future,  however  bloody. 
But  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  I  prefer  an  insurrection  which  frees  the 
slave  in  ten  years  to  slavery,  for  a  century.  A  slave  I  pity.  A  rebel- 
lious slave  I  respect.    I  say  now  as  I  said  ten  years  ago." 

The  ''National  Anti-Slavery  Standar  /,"  of  Feb.  9,  1861, 
exulting  in  the  success  of  its  schemes  thus  far,  rejoices  over 
the  present  turmoils  of  the  country,  in  the  following  style : 
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"The  star  of  Abolitioiibin  &  the  Lord  of  the  Ascendant  in  the  po- 
fitioal  horoscope  of  the  present  hoar.  T%e  American  Anti-Slavery 
Sodeiy  dominates  the  nation^  and  Garrison  is  the  dictator  of  the 
Repmblie.  *  •  *  For  the  last  ten  years,  yea,  eleven  next  7th  of 
March,  the  Hankerdom  of  the  North  has  been  engaged  ui  a  constant 
effort  to  save  the  Union.  The  Abolitionism  of  the  North  Jias  been  aU 
the  time  busy  in  the  opposite  directum,  trying  to  break  it  up.  Well, 
we  have  beaten.     The  Union  is  dissolved  in  spite  of  the  Hunkers.^* 

We  have  pronounced  this  Anti-Slavery  movement  emphatic- 
ally infidel  in  its  character.  This  same  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
at  a  public  Convention,  offered  the  following  Besolutions :     * 

"  Resolved,  That  the  doctrine  of  the  American  Church  and  Priest- 
hood— ^that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  that  whatever  it  contains 
was  given  by  Divine  inspiration,  and  that  it  is  the  only  rnle  of  faith 
and  practice— is  self-evidently  absurd,  exceedingly  iigurions  both  to 
the  intellect  and  sonl,  highly  pernicious  in  its  application,  and  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  haman  redemption. 

'*  Resolved,  That  this  doctrine  has  too  long  been  held  as  a  potent 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  time-serving  priests,  to  beat  down  the  rising 
spirit  of  religious  liberty,  and  to  discourage  scientific  development;  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  blind  guides  and  false  teachers,  and  to  fill  all 
Christendom  with  contention  and  strife ;  and  therefore  the  time  has 
come  to  declare  its  untruthfulness,  and  to  unmask  those  who  are  guilty 
of  its  imposture. 

"  Resolvedj  That  it  is  a  secondary  question  as  to  when,  where,  or 
by  whom  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  written ;  but 
the  primary  and  all  important  question  is,  what  do  they  teach  and 
oommand  t  and  in  order  to  ascertain  this,  they  are  to  be  freely  exam- 
ined, and  as  readily  accepted  or  rejected  as  any  other  books,  according 
as  they  are  found  worthless  or  valuable." 

Under  influences  such  as  these  at  the  North,  Loyalty  to  the 
National  Constitution  has  been  rapidly  dying  out,  and  a  senti- 
ment of  bitter  hostility  to  the  South  and  to  her  institutions 
has  been  as  rapidly  strengthening.  Constitutional  Compromi- 
ses have  been  evaded  and  nullified.  Organized  interference 
with  Southern  institutions,  and  of  the  most  fearful  import, 
has  been  incited  and  attempted ;  and  it  has  been  largely  sym- 
pathised with  outside  the  ranks  of  openly  avowed  Abolition- 
ists. And  so,  the  North  and  the  South,  mutually  dependent 
on  each  other^  each  having  its  own  distinct,  and  stro^"!^' 
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marked,  yet  noble  type  of  character,  and  both  united  fitted  hj 
Providence  to  be  component  parts  of  tiie  greatest,  mightiest 
nation  the  world  has  ever  seen,  under  misrepresentation  and 
abuse  have  been  becoming  alienated  from  each  other ;  hatred 
has  taken  the  place  of  love,  and  distrust  of  confidence.  The 
North  do  not  know  the  South,  and  the  South  do  not  know  the 
North.  We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  give  the  written  and  the 
unwritten  history  of  our  recent  national  troubles;  nor  to 
measure  the  mutual  blame  and  provocations  on  both  sides ; 
nor  allude  to  certain  public  measures  which  have  exasperated 
Ibctional  feelings.  The  late  Presidential  campaign  aroused  all 
these  elements  of  discord,  and  brought  them  into  direct  con- 
fiict.  It  was  the  occasion,  not  the  cause  of  our  present  calami- 
ties. These  were  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later.  At  the  North, 
the  Abolition  party,  a  party  which,  as  we  have  shown,  assails 
the  National  Constitution  with  every  vile  epithet,  which  threat- 
ens interference  with  Slavery  not  only  in  the  Territories  but  in 
the  States,  and  has  more  than  once  attempted  such  interfer- 
ence, that  party  bent  its  whole  strength  and  energies  to  the 
election  of  the  Bepublican  candidate  ;  and  in  the  election  of 
that  candidate.  Abolitionism  has  claimed  for  itself,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  bitter  words  of  exultant  scorn  and  threat,  a  victory 
which  it  declares  its  purpose  to  use  for  its  own  horrible  ends. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  at  the  South  there  were  men  who  desired 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  who,  hold- 
ing the  whole  party  that  was  successful  at  the  late  election  re- 
sponsible for  the  Abolition  element  in  it,  were  enabled  to 
excite  indi^iation  and  alarm  throughout  the  entire  South. 
The  mad  ravings  of  Abolitionists,  which  we  at  the  North  have 
come  to  pass  by  in  silent  disgust,  at  the  South  mean  insurrec- 
tion, wholesale  butchery,  and  scenes  more  horrible  than  death. 
Southern  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  felt,  and  they  had  un- 
doubtedly reason  to  feel,  that  this  state  of  things  had  been 
going  on  long  enough,  and  that  it  was  time  to  come  to  a  better 
understanding.  With  the  preponderance  of  political  power 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  North,  and  with  the  develop- 
ment in  that  section  of  a  rabid  Anti-Slavery  sentiment,  a  sen- 
timent openly  and  directly  at  war  with  the  Constitution,  and 
of  deadly  hostility  to  the  South,  they  determined  to  test  the 
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question,  whether  they  may,  or  may  not,  rely  on  guarantees 
essential  to  their  safety  and  prosperity.  And  here,  to  the  so- 
lution of  this  question  new  difficulties  arose.  The  men  on  the 
stage  were  to  a  large  extent  political  partisans,  elected  as  such 
in  a  time  of  strong  political  excitement,  and  who,  now  elated 
with  victory  on  the  one  hand,  or  chafing  under  defeat,  and 
burning  with  indignation  on  the  other,  stood  in  the  attitude  of 
antagonists,  unwilling  to  yield  any  thing  ;  and  the  events  of 
the  last  few  months,  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  our  readers,  have 
filled  the  hearts  of  Christian  philanthropists  with  inexpressi- 
ble sadness  and  anxiety.  And  here  we  stand  to-day-— our 
Union  virtually  dissolved — our  States  dissevered — ^a  new  Re- 
public organized — our  people  alienated,  hated,  and  hating  one 
another— our  National  prosperity  blighted — ^and  the  cause  of 
Constitutional  Liberty  every  where  dishonored. 

Foreseeing  in  the  early  part  of  the  Session  of  the  late  Con- 
gress, that  the  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
would  prove  powerless  for  good,  and  believing  Disunion,  with 
all  its  terrible  calamities,  to  be  as  unnecessary  as  it  would 
prove  fearfttl,  we  have  looked  for  the  proposal  of  some  plan  of 
adjustment  by  which  our  present  troubles  might  be  settled, 
and  settled  for  all  time. 

And  here  we  ought  to  allude  to  the  action  of  our  several 
Bishops,  who,  one  and  all,  we  believe,  in  the  spirit  of  their 
Master,  have  pointed  the  faithful  of  their  flocks  in  prayer  to 
HiK  Who  maketh  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  an  house.  Many 
an  anxious,  agonized  heart  has  thus  been  soothed  and  strength- 
ened, and  God  in  Heaven,  we  trust,  has  heard  and  answered. 

Knowing  as  we  do  that  there  are  real  difiPerences  of  opinion^ 
in  the  North  and  the  South  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  and 
that  these  differences  are  conscientiously  and  strongly  held,  we 
have  seen  no  plan  of  adjusting  our  National  troubles  except, 
by  dividing  our  common  Territory  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  by  giving  to  that  dividing  line  Constitutional  authority, 
and  then  leave  the  North  and  the  South  to  work  out  their  own 
destiny,  each  in  their  own  way,  and  upon  their  own  responsi- 
bility. This  was  our  plan  of  adjustment.  The  North,  we 
tbink,  should  have  at  once  proffered  this  to  the  South,,  with 
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the  assurance  that  every  Constitutional  guarantee  should  be 
presenred  inviolate.  And  we  here  take  this  occasion  to  men- 
tion, with  our  strongest  expression  of  gratitude  and  honor,  the 
name  of  one  who,  amid  the  loudest  surges  of  the  storm,  has 
still  caused  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  words  of  peace.  We  mean 
the  Hon.  John  J.  Crittbnden,  United  States  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  When  the  present  excitement  shall  have  passed 
by,  and  men  can  look  coolly  upon  the  danger  in  all  its  appalling 
magnitude,  that  name  will  be  linked  with  Wabhinoton,  and 
held  in  veneration  as  long  as  the  Union  shall  be  remembered 
on  the  pages  of  History. 

What  the  future  of  the  Bepublic  and  of  our  common  coun- 
try is  to  be,  it  is  impossible  at  the  time  of  our  present  writing 
to  predict  Hope,  or  fear  prevails,  as  the  field  of  vision  is 
changed.  But  Disunion  is  so  unnatural,  and  we  believe  so 
unnecessary,  and  so  surely  fraught  with  fearful  evils,  that  the 
re-establishment  of  our  Nationality,  on  a  firmer  basis,  and 
with  still  more  glorious  results,  we  shall  not  cease  to  look  and 
to  labor  for.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  North 
are  thoroughly  loyal  in  feeling  to  the  Constitution,  and  will  be 
t;rue  to  all  its  obligations.  With  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  with  every  just  cause  of  offense 
removed,  and  eveiy  honorable  guarantee  secured,  we  wait  to 
see  the  old  Flag  wave  once  more  over  a  re-united  and  glorious 
Confederacy.  But  there  is  another  and  a  great  work  to  be 
done.  A  healthier  public  sentiment  must  be  created.  Men 
whp  live  as  alarmists  and  fomenters  of  National  discord,  must 
be  taught  their  place.  Treason  is  Villainy,  whether  in  the 
Pulpit,  the  Lecture  Boom,  or  the  Newspaper :  and  has  no 
more  right  than  Blasphemy  or  Licentiousness,  to  skulk  behind 
that  miserable  cant  term  of  ^^  Free  Speech.'"  Like  every  other 
great  crime  against  public  virtue,  it  is  to  be  suppressed  always 
and  everywhere.  Above  all,  the  Qod  of  Heaven  must  be  the 
Goo  of  our  People,  and  His  Will  their  guide.  And,  to  this 
end,  the  Church  must  meet  the  self-willed  individualism  and 
the  pretentious  Infidelity  of  the  times,  with  a  bolder  front,  a 
firmer  faith,  a  warmer  heart,  a  more  heroic  self-sacrifice,  and  a 
wiser  adaptation  of  the  Q-ospel  to  the  practical  wants  of  the 
age.      Church  Missions,  Church  Homes,  Church  Hospitals, 
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Church  Schools  and  Colleges^  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  sympathieB  of  men.  The  rising  generation  must  be  edu- 
cated to  truer  views  and  nobler  aims.  Canting  Indifferentism 
is  Treachery  in  times  like  these.  The  desperate  maladies  of 
the  age  demand  positive  not  negative  treatment ;  the  Gospel 
remedy  in  its  purity^  not  humanitarian  quackery. 

What  the  result  of  the  disruption  of  the  Confederacy  is  to 
he  upon  the  Church,  upon  her  organic  Unity,  and  her  plans  of 
Church  Work,  this  is  now  a  great  question,  and  one  to  which 
as  Christian  men  we  must  address  ourselves.  The  Church 
thus  far  has  a  clean  record ;  she  has  been  true  to  her  G-od,  her 
country,  and  herself.  A  few  factious  men  within  her  have  not 
disturbed  her  harmony.  Let  it  be  our  united  counsel  and 
prayer  now  that  the  sacred  bond  of  Brotherhood  between 
Churchmen,  North  and  South,  be  not  weakened,  much  less 
severed.  One  in  Faith ;  One  in  affection ;  One  in  the  memo- 
ries of  a  noble  past ;  One  in  the  perils  around  us  and  the 
duties  before  us ;  One  in  so  many  of  the  tenderest  human 
ties — surely  the  bond  that  binds  us  together  in  One  Coinmun- 
ion  and  fellowship  in  the  One  Body  of  Chb'ist,  is  so  strong 
that  the  raging  passions  of  the  hour  cannot  sunder  it.  In  any 
event,  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  Church  be  disunited ;  pro- 
rision  can  easily  be  made  for  existing  relations  between  the 
several  States;  while  the  manifold  evils  and  inconveniences 
that  must  attend  a  division  of  our  National  Church,  greater, 
we  are  sure,  than  some  seem  now  to  anticipate,  render  such 
separation  utterly  impracticable.  Let  the  Church,  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  still  be  One,  a  glorious^  loving,  working 
Church,  and  standing  as  ever  upon  her  immovable  foundation, 
the  Bock  Chbist  Jesus,  she  shall  still  cast  her  calm,  clear. 
Heavenly  light  upon  the  angry  waters ;  and  God,  '^  Who 
stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  and 
the  madness  of  the  people ;"  He  Who  is  wonderful  in  His  holy 
places';  even  the  God  of  Israel,  He  will  give  strength  and 
power  unto  His  people.''  He  will  bring  order  out  of  confusion, 
and  light  out  of  darkness. 

Such,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  the  lessons  of  the  hour.  Such 
aie  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  as  American  Churchmen  at  the 
present  National  Crisis. 
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EDITORIAL. 

With  the  issue  of  the  present  Number  of  the  Aiobicak  Quabtbblt  Chuboh 
Rbyibw,  we  announoe  the  remoral  of  our  Publishing  and  Editorial  Offioes  from 
New  Haven  to  New  York.  The  facilities  of  every  kind,  in  our  new  and  more  cen- 
tral position,  for  conducting  the  Review,  and  especially  our  ability  here  to  bring  to 
its  pages  a  far  greater  variety  and  amount  of  literary  resources,  have  for  years  sug^ 
gested  such  an  arrangement,  but  which  until .  now,  we  have  been  unable  to  effect. 
With  a  subscription  list  now  well  established,  with  a  corps  of  Contributors  thor- 
oughly in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  work,  we  expect  to  make  the 
Review,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  an  element  of  power  in  the  Church  and  the  Oountiy. 

We  have  no  change  to  announce  in  th^  general  character  of  the  work.  The 
Unity  and  peace  of  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the  Prayer-Book — a  firm  adherence 
to  the  Divine  Institutions  and  to  the  g^at  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  witnessed  to 
by  the  Primitive  and  Reformed  Church,  with  such  measure  of  individual  liberty  as 
is  consistent  with  true  loyalty  to  the  Churdi  herself— and  a  more  vigorous  proae* 
cution  of  Church  work  in  its  various  departments  as  demanded  by  the  wonderfbl 
exigencies  of  the  age — ^these  will  still  be  primary  objects,  and  leading  principles  in 
conducting  the  Review.  We  desire  also  to  say,  that,  in  these  perilous  times,  there 
are  certain  great  questions  of  Social  Polity  which  must  be  met  in  a  manly  way, 
and  boldly  discussed  on  the  highest  of  all  principles,  a  true  Christian  Philoaophy. 
To  call  things  by  their  right  names;  to  be  positive,  but  not  needlessly  personal ;  to 
be  temperate,  but  not  tame,  timid,  or  time-serving;  to  be  earnest,  but  not  narrow, 
or  one-sided ;  to  be  charitable,  and  still  to  be  loyal  to  the  Church,  and  valiant  for 
the  Faith — this  will  be  our  study. 

The  scope  of  the  Review  will  be  broad  enough  to  engage  the  attention  of  maoj 
who  are  not  Churchmen.  In  Literature  and  Art,  in  Philosophy,  Theology,  and 
History,  the  discussions  of  the  Review  will  be  genial  but  thorough.  On  our  list 
of  Contributors  some  new  names  are  engaged,  of  the  highest  reputation. 

The  Department  of  Ecclesiastical  History  alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  Review.  Besides  rare  historical  documents,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
the  record  of  Current  Events  comprises  full  and  accurate  lists  of  Ordinations,  Con- 
secrations, Ac.,  and  other  facts,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  suitable  for  our  pages  and  wor- 
thy of  preservation,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  referred  to. 

Testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Review  during  the  thirteen  years  of  its  estab- 
lishment is  before  us,  and  of  the  very  strongest  character.  Sixteen  Bishops  of  the 
American  Church  have  shown  their  interest  in  the  work  by  writing  for  its  pages. 

Our  publishtng'and  editorial  Offices  are  at  No.  14  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New- 
York  City,  (near  the  Rooms  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Committees,)  to  which 
address,  all  Letters,  Communications,  Books  for  notice,  Ac.,  must  be  directed. 

N.  S.  RICHARDSON, 

EDrroB  AND  Pbopbisios. 
Nbw  York,  AjnH,  1st,  1861. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

OoMiODrrABT  OH  THX  SxBMON  ON  THB  KoiTNT,  bjDr.  A.  Tholuck.  TraoslAled  firom 
the  Fourth  Revised  Edition.    Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  ft  Co. 

This  edition  of  the  author's  Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  differs  so 
greatly  ftom  the  First,  (translated,  in  dark's  Cabinet  Series,  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,)  as  to  be  almost  a  new  work.  The  difference,  in  onr  judgment,  ia  whoUy  and 
iameatwdbiy  in  favor  of  hia  first  aUempt  Dr.  Tholuck  had  not  then  lost  the  feel- 
ings of  reference  and  humbleness  of  mind  consequent  upon  his  conversion  to  the 
truth.  These  qualities  impressed  themselves  upon  his  early  work— so  that  it  was 
both  profitable  and  pleasant  to  read.  As  to  the  present  edition,  there  is  a  shocking 
•bflenoe  of  these  qualities,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  worships  the 
Lord  Jesus,  to  read  it  without  distress  and  indignation.  A  comparison  of  the  in« 
ttodoetkm  to  the  first  edition,  with  that  which  accompanies  the  present,  ezempli- 
fiefl^  tea  mournful  degree,  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners.*' 

The  volume  ia  wanting  in  almost  everything  that  we  mean  by  a  Christian  spirit. 
The  words  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  inspired  men,  are  handled  as  though  they  were 
ooDUBon  words,  at  best  words  of  deep  spiritual  insight,  into  which  Dr.  Tholuck 
noma  to  think  he  has  sometimes  penetrated  deeper  than  the  authors  themselves. 
He  discards,  with  contempt  the  orthodox  views  of  Inspiration,  and  treats  tlM  hold- 
ers of  such  views  with  a  patronizing  air,  that  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so 
distressing.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  us,  how  any  real  Christian  believer  can  as- 
suoie  an  attitude  towards  the  words  of  Inspiration,  such  as  are  taken  throughout  this 
book.  In  discussing  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  Discourse  of  our  Lord, 
called  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  g^ven  by  St.  Matthew  and  by  St  Luke,  he  pro- 
Doonces  them  the  same,  giving  the  preference  to  St  Matthew,  whose  *^  arrangement 
generally  is  correct"  As  to  St  Luke,  who  was  not  present  at  the  delivery  of  the 
Disooone,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  through  how  many  removes  he  received  his  in- 
formation— ^but  undoubtedly  at  least  secondary.  **  Yet,  the  discrepancies  are  not  of 
such  anature,  that  we  must  conclude  ftrom  them,  that  the  author  has  taken  the  textof 
Matthew,  and  wilfully  changed  it  in  the  interest  of  some  doctrine  or  tendency.'* 
(We  trust  St  Luke  will  be  properly  gratefVil  for  so  noble  a  concession  on  the  learn- 
ed Dr.  Tholuck*8  pcut.)  *'  All  we  are  at  liberty  to  oondude  from  these  differences 
i^  that  St  Luke*s  informer  (whether  the  information  was  oral  or  written)  possessed 
less  accurate  knowledge.  Thus  Schleiermacher  already  remarked,  as  to  the  source 
vhmoeSt  Luke  drew  his  information ;  our  reporter  appears  either  to  have  occupied 
aa  mifortnnate  position  for  hearing,  in  consequence  of  which  he  failed  to  catch  all  that 
was  said,  so  that  here  and  there  he  seems  to  have  missed  the  train  of  thought;  or, 
to  hate  drawn  up  his  account  sometime  subsequently,  when  a  good  deal  of  the  dis- 
eeorse  had  escaped  his  memory."  There  is,  however,  one  omission  of  St  Luke's, 
"which  would  appear  to  be  wilfUl,"  and  to  have  grown  out  of  his  Pauline  tenden- 
eieSf  were  it  not  ^at  a?  prevalence  of  a  "  Judaizing  element  in  other  parts  of  his 
Gospd,"  fortunately  comes  m  to  save  his  truthfulness.   '^Certain  formulsD  of  transition 
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would  make  up  for  it  by  an  Ameriean  edition  of  the  Catena  Awrm^  or  of  any  of  the 
ezpoaitoiy  works  translated  in  the  Qzfbrd  SerieSi  they  may  be  very  certain  that 
they  woiiM  be  rendering  a  better  aervioe  to  truth  and  Godlinesa,  than  the  repubH- 
eation  of  any  or  all  the  writings  which  haye  proceeded  from  Germany  for  a  oentoiy. 

PsBSONAL  HisTOBT  OF  LoBD  Baoov.    From  Unpublished  Papers.     By  Wiluax 
Hbpworth  Dixon,  of  the  Iimer  Temple.    Boston:  Ticknor  k  Field.    1861. 

Some  personal  and  some  generations  also,  when  the  character  of  a  great  man  is 
assailed,  always  throw  possibilities  against  him,  and  hold  him  guilty  till. he  has 
proved  himself  innocent  It  is  not  a  high  style  of  personal  character  which  adopts 
this  course;  nor  is  it  a  generation  which  is  likely  to  stand  hi^^  in  history.  Still, 
sudi  there  are.  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  an  exceedingly  low  opinion— 4Uid  we 
fully  accede  to  it— of  the  morale  of  that  age  in  English  history,  when,  in  the  hadc- 
neyed  line  of  Pope,  *'the  lie  against  nature,  in  the  name  of  Frands  Bacon,  broke 
into  high  literary  force."  It  is  certainly  a  strong  point  for  Lord  Baoon^s  character, 
that  the  above  implication  is,  historically,  true.  Till  Pope's  time,  the  scandal  slunk 
and  crept  along,  with  only  here  and  there  one  to  ventilate  it,  till  "  the  age  that  took 
Voltaire  to  be  its  guide,  found  out  that  Bacon  had  been  a  rogue."  This  neariy  set- 
tles the  question  without  any  ftirther  investigation.  But  Mr.  Dixon  does  not  leave 
the  question,  at  all,  on  this  ground.  With  unwearied  and  unyielding  patience,  he 
ferrets  out  fiict,  and  traces  fiftlsehood  and  malice,  fh>m  the  first  entrance  of  Baooci 
into  Parliament,  down  to  the  day,  when  expelled  fVom  the  Peers,  and  mulcted  in  the 
sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower.  He  does  his  woric 
well,  and  we  are  glad  to  rest  in  his  conclusions.  For  it  is  hard,  in  reading  the  calm 
utterances  of  Bacon's  wisdom,  or  the  magnificent  inspirations  of  his  genius,  to  a& 
cept  the  appellation,  "  meanest  of  mankind."  It  is  hardest  of  all  to  receive  it,  nay, 
we  throw  it  aside  with  uttor  loathing,  when  we  recall  those  noble  words  <^  his 
will,  so  quiet,  so  confident,  so  entirely  the  words  of  a  man  who  can  afford  to  wait; 
"my  name  and  memoiy  I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  mine  own  countfymen, 
afUr  mmu  Hme  be  passed  by,"  We  are  thankfVil  to  feel— by  Mr.  Dixon's  aid — that 
we  may  dismiss  the  painful  thought  like  an  ill-omened  dream. 

If  we  should  find  any  fault  with  a  work  of  such  interest  and  value,  it  would  be, 
that  it  was  thrown  into  quite  so  melodramatic  a  form — a  form  which  must  cast  a 
shadow  of  suspicion  on' the  soundness  of  ite  positions.  We  should  have  been  ^imd 
to  see  a  little  more  of  forensic  simplicity  in  it  In  a  word,  it  strikes  us  as  a  little 
too  Carlyle-iah.  But  it  will  be  more  read,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  than  if  cast  in 
a  severer  mould.    And  a  wide  reading,  is  what  we  cordially  hope  it  may  obfedn. 

Thi  Pulpit  or  tbb  Ambbioan  Revolution,  or  Political  Sermons  of  the  Period  of 
1776.  With  a  Historical  Introduction,  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  Jobk  Wor- 
GATB  Thorntok,  A.  M.    Boston:  Gk>u]d  k  Lincoln.    12mo.,  pp.  536. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Thornton  in  this  volume  seems  to  be  to  check  if  he  can,  that 
growing  distrust  which  is  just  now  taking  possession  of  the  American  mind,  as  to 
the  real  spirit  and  inevitable  tendencies  of  Political  Puritanism.  He  aims  to  identify 
Puritenism,  both  in  England  and  this  country,  with  Civil  Liberty;  and  Bpiscopacy 
with  Civil  Despotism.  For  this  purpose,  he  garbles  certain  popular  authors;  holds 
up  to  opprobrium  certain  English  Bishops;  varnishes  the  character  of  certain  Puii> 
tan  leaders ;  perverte  history  as  to  the  introduction  of  Episcopal^  into  the 
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ftitet;  tnd  lepoUiaheB  nine  old  Sennoos  of  Puritan  Preadiera  in  this  country, 
ambeUiahed  with  •  caricature  print  of  a  Bifihop  in  his  canonicals,  and  with  copious 
characteristic  Notes  of  his  own.  Now  we  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Thornton,  that  we 
accept  the  issue  which  he  has  made,  and  on  eveiy  one  of  the  points  which  he  has 
named.  Unfortunatelj  for  the  truth,  nearly  all  the  Histories  of  the  United  States 
have  been  written  by  Massachusetts  men,  men  who  have  been  early  trained  to  the 
belief  that  Boston  is  the  "hub  of  the  Universe"  in  general,  and  the  centre  of 
American  civilization  in  particular.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  popular  misoon- 
eeptioa,  we  duurge  upon  Political  Puritanism  that  it  has  been  identified  with, 
either  a  tjrraanical  Despotism,  or  with  utter  Anarchy,  both  in  the  Old  World,  and 
the  New;  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  prove  our  position  by  incontestible  facts,  past 
and  preaent.  "  Rule  or  Buin,**  has  been  its  motto  and  its  purpose.  Certain  it  is 
that  a  more  unscrupulous,  thorough-paced,  cruel  despotism  never  existed  on  the 
&oe  of  the  Berth  than  these  same  New  England  Puritans  established  in  this  coun- 
try; and  they  persisted  in  maintaining  it  till  they  were  driven  by  compulsion  to 
abandon  their  ground.  Twice  we  have  republished  portions  of  their  Code  of 
Lawa^  and  bloody  enough  that  Code  was.  "  Toleration,"  "  Freedom  of  Conscience,** 
they  branded  as  a  terrible  sin  against  God.  With  CoKSTrrnriONAL  Libebtt,  Civil 
and  Beligious  Puritanism  has  not,  and  never  has  had,  the  slightest  affinity.  At 
the  organization  of  our  Government  after  the  Revolution,  the  Puritans  of  Connec- 
&nt  sent  on  a  delegation  in  order  to  secure  that  Religion  as  the  established  Re- 
ligion of  the  Country,  and  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  establish  the  fact  by  incontro- 
vertible evidence.  It  was  not  until  1818,  that  Free  Toleration  was  secured  in  that 
State.  In  reepect  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  Country,  a  series  of  Articles,  which  we  commence  in  this  Number,  will  reveal 
some  wholesome  truths  before  they  are  finished. 

The  book  before  us  has  evidently  been  gotten  up  in  no  very  amiable  temper ; 
and  it  ia  full  of  that  provincial  self-conceit,  which  has  already  become  the  laughing- 
itock  of  the  country,  and  which  ignores  all  the  other  Colonies  of  the  Northern, 
Middle,  and  Southern  States,  and  of  the  prominent  part  which  they  played  in  our 
aaify  national  career. 

HuTORT  OP  Latih  CHSiSTiAinTT,  induding  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of 
Nicholas  V.    By  Hxkbt  Habt  Uilmak,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.    In  eight 
volumee— Tols.  II,  m,  lY,  Y.    New  York:   Sheldon  A  Co.    1861.    pp.  561, 
(S6,  556,  630. 

We  called  attention  to  this  valuable  work  in  our  last  No.,  and  shall  give  our  es- 
timate of  its  character,  its  merits  and  demerits,  and  it  has  both,  hereafter. 

Tbe  Cbbsboam  Blbomt  or  Plato  ahd  thm  Platonio  Phiu)80pht,  set  forth  by 
Dr.  G.  Agkbbmaxv,  Arofadeaoon  at  Jena.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Sax- 
DB.  Ralph  Asbubt,  B.  A.  With  an  Introductoiy  Note  by  Wiluax  G.  T. 
Samn,  D.  D.,  Brown  Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Edinburgh: 
T.  k  T.  Clark.    1861.    Sva  pp.  280.    Philadelphia :  Smith,  English  k  Co. 

Had  the  title  of  this  book  been  *the  Platonio  Blement  in  our  Modem  Christianftgr,* 
and  then  had  the  woik  itself  been  true  to  its  title,  we  would  have  had  something 
miked  to  the  wants  of  our  age.  The  truth  is,  there  was  not  a  particle  of  genuine 
Christianity  in  Plalo;  thoagfa  there  was  a  great  deal  in  bim  of  what  paasea  fyt 
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Christiaiiity  in  modern  times ;  and  which  is  nothing  more,  after  all,  than  a  subli- 
mated Heathenism  or  Deism.  Of  the  two  great  and  opposite  systems  of  Philoso- 
phy, or,  more  correctly,  habits  of  thinking,  which  always  have,  and  we  suppose 
always  will  exist,  the  Platonic  and  the  Aristotelian,  we  confess  that  we  regard  the 
latter  as  far  most  likely  to  lead  to  a  true  reception  of  the  Qospel  of  Christ;  and  It 
is  most  certain,  that  the  prevailing  Rationalistic  Infidelity  of  our  day  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  Platonic  method  of  reasoning.  It  is  but  fidr  to  Prof.  Shedd  that  we 
should  give  his  opinion  of  the  work  of  Ackermann,  though  we  differ  fh>m  the 
Professor  greatly  in  our  appreciation  of  the  work  itself.    He  says : 

"This  treatise  contidns  within  a  brief  compass  the  best  account  that  has  yet 
'  been  given  of  this  very  interesting  phase  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Academy.    It 
does  not  profess  to  exhibit  the  speculative  and  metaphysical  aspects  of  Plato's  sys- 
tem, although  its  incidental  representations  in  this  reference  are  profound  and 
trustworthy,  but  aims  to  present  the  special  points  of  contact  between  it  and 
'  Christianity.    It  is  occupied  chiefly  with  those  features  in  Platonism  which  have 
affinity  with  Revelation,  and  are  favorable  to  the  Evangelical  scheme.    At  the 
same  time  the  delineation  is  discriminating.    The  author  perceives  with  a  dear  eye 
>the  points  of  difference  and  of  antagonism  between  the  best  philosophical  system 
vwhlch  the  unassisted  reason  of  man  has  been  able  to  construct,  and  the  wisdom  of 
<Gk>d  in  the  Christian  mysteries.    He  shows  that,  at  the  very  utmost,  Platonism 
'Oould  only  awaken  aspirations  and  create  a  hunger  and  thirst    It  could  not  satisfy 
'>the  immortal  longing;  it  could  not  supply  the  bread  and  water  of  life.    The  reader 
will  find,  for  example,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  the  work,  an  ex- 
•  ceedingly  accurate  and  striking  account  of  humanity  as  it  is  by  sin,  and  of  the  ut- 
{ ter  impossibility  of  its  regeneration  by  philosophy.    The  work  is  thus  an  instructiTe 
^  treatise  upon  the  relations  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  or  of  ethics  and  the 
'Grospel ;  and  this  is  not  on  an  abstract  matter,  but  as  illustrated  in  the  principles 
and  speculations  of  an  actual  system  of  human  philosophy.    As  such,  it  will 
prove  of  much  value,  particularly  to  the  theologian  and  the  preacher,  in  an  age 
when  it^k  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  justly  between  human  reason  and  Di- 
>vine  revelaition,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  former  shall  not  be  vilified,  and  the  lat- 
vter  shall  maintain  its  pre-eminence  and  paramount  authority.    The  translator  haa 
-performed  his  task  with  fidelity  and  good  taste,  and  I  am  confident  that  all  his 
^readers  wiH  feel  under  lasting  obligation  to  him  for  introducing  them  to  an  unusual- 
.ly  suggestive  volume." 

iPiaecHMg.  MsBMOva,    By  the  Bev.  B.  B.  Posxr,  D.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  He- 
brew, and  Canon  of  Christ  CSuiroh.    Philadelphia:  H.  Hooker.    1860.    12mo. 
,pp.  404. 

In  some  of  the  former  writings  of  Dr.  Pnsey,  a^d  espeeiany  upon  the  nature  of 
the  Sacraments,  there  were  occasional  expressions,  which  we  could  not  reooncfle 
with  the  clearly  defined  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Churoh  of  England  on  both  the  Bacraments,  and 
especially  as  to  the  effect  of  Baptism,  is  total  and  irreooncilable.  The  men 
who  twenty  years  ago  apostatised  to  Rome  in  sudi  AumberSy*  began  their  reel  de- 
fection at  precisely  this  pointr  the  nature  of  the  fiacramenta.  In  the  reaction  ia 
the  Bng^h  Church  from  the  Oehinistio  theology,  and  in  the  reTival  of  a  moie 
CSalhehc  mode  of  teaching,  there  was  eertainlyveiy  great  liability  te  nngnarded 
expressions,  even  among  those  who  R^ere  loyal  to  the  Church  heraelC    The 
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of  Oxford  has  so  dearlj;  defined  the  nM^iure  and  effect  of  Baptism,  and  precisely  on 
tbon  points  where  we  differ  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  we 
shall  quote  him  as  soon  as  we  can  find  an  opportunity.  But  in  the  Volume  of 
SemoQB  beCore  us,  no  one  can  allege  that  Dr.  Pusey  is  not  thoroughly  evangelical. 
Thus,  in  his  Sermon  on  "Victory  over  the  besetting  sin,"  he  says ;  "we  bring  with 
08,  mostly,  some  leading  wrong  temper,  through  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
ftx>m  oar  earthly  birth.  That  one  fault  is  our  besetting  sin.  But  even  that  one 
fault  would  not  have  so  much  hold  upon  us,  had  we  used  the  grace  which  God, 
through  Baptism,  intrusted  to  us."  And  again,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  "  Re-crea- 
tion of  the  Penitent,"  he  says : 

"Sin  does  us  lasting  injury.  Each  separate  act  of  sin  changes,  so  far,  our  moral 
Dsture  and  our  trial.  Each  leaves  its  effects  upon  our  souls.  Even  heathen  wis- 
dom saw  that  our  acts,  one  by  one,  tell  upon  us.  They  form  habits,  and  these,  as  ye 
know,  are  a  second  nature.  And  so,  when  we  repent,  we  havenot  only  that  corrupt 
nature  to  subdue,  which  we  inherited  from  Adam,  but  that  second  evil  nature  also, 
vfaich  by  our  own  personal  sins,  (sii^s  which,  by  God's  grace,  we  might  have  with- 
stood, but  into  which,  through  negligence  or  wilfulness,  we  fell,)  we  formed  in  us.'' 

And  again,  in  his  Sermon  on  "  Victory  and  Strife,"  he  says;  **He  willeth  to  re- 
store to  us  the  freedom  of  our  will,  and  the  mastery  over  ourselves,  and  to  make 
OS  again  of  one  mind  with  Him.  But  He  wills  to  do  this  for  us  through  ourselves. 
He  willeth  to  give  us  the  victory,  but  by  overcoming  in  us."  "  In  us,  although  re- 
bom  of  God,  and  cherishing  that  new  birth  within  us,  living  by  the  life  of  God 
sad  growing  in  his  life,  there  yet  remains  that  'infection  of  nature,'  of  which  the 
Article  speaks."  "The  truth  is,  we  have  an  infected  nature,  a  nature  prone  to  evil, 
ready  to  burst  out  into  sin,  unless  it  be  kept  down  by  grace." 

Churchmen  always  have,  and  always  wiU,  differ  in  their  modes  of  stating  and 
illustrating  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments,  even  when  they  are  esssentially  one  in 
the  Faith.  Dr.  Pusey,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  no  sympathy  with  that  Rationalistie 
Sdiool  which  is  now  such  a  disgrace  and  stumbling-block  hi  the  Mother  Church. 
There  is  a  deep  rich  vein  of  spirituality  running  through  all  the  Sermons,  showing 
a  mind  and  heart  of  no  ordinary  power,  and  a  culture  based  upon  something  better 
than  the  shallow  pretentious  theology  of  the  day. 

Thb  Lite  of  Tbust.  Being  a  Narrative  of  the  Lord's  Dealings  with  George  KiU- 
ler,  written  by  himself.  Edited  and  condensed  by  Rev.  H.  Linoolk  Watland, 
Pastor  of  the  Third  Baptist  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.  With  an  introduction  by 
Fbixcis  Watlakd,  D.  D  Boston:  Gould  k.  LincohL  1861.  12mo.  pp.  476. 
New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease. 

If  Mr.  Kingdey,  who  we  are  sorry  to  see  is  appointed  Professor  at  Cambridge, 
represents  one  extreme  view  on  the  subject  of  Prayer,  Mr.  MflUer  certainly  repre- 
sents another.  Aooordmg  to  the  teaching  of  the  former,  all  Prayer  is  an  imperti- 
aenoe  and  an  absurdity.  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  latter,  Prayer  is  the 
legitimate  mode  of  obtaining  the  oommonest  necessaries  of  life,  and  even  ^hoee 
attainable  by  tiie  ordinary  Providence  of  God.  The  tendency  of  the  former  teach- 
iDgt  ia  to  practical  Atheism;  of  the  latter,  we  fear,  to  heedless  presumption.  Mr. 
KftUer  ia  a  Pmasian  by  birth,  and  was  a  Lutheran  in  religion ;  he  was  educated  at 
HaUe  for  a  Minister  of  the  State  Church.  He  is  said  to  be  a  good  scholar;  is  mas- 
^  of  six  languages, — ^Lafein,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  French  and  English,— and 
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reads  and  understands  the  I>utch,  and  two  or  three  Oriental  languagesi  but  does 
not  profess  to  be  master  of  them.  His  attainments  in  Biblical  literature  are  the 
most  thorough;  and  yet  he  is  a  man  of  greai  simplicitj  of  oharacter.  In  1830  he 
found  his  way  into  England  and  became  a  Baptist  preacher  in  BeTonshire ;  in  1831 
he  went  to  Bristol,  where  he  has  since  remained.  In  1834,  in  connection  with  a 
Mr.  Craik,  a  Scotchman,  he  established  his  peculiar  Mission  at  Bristol,  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  preachers,  and  the  support  and  care  of 
orplians.  This  Orphan  Institution  was  founded  in  1835;  there  are  three  housei^ 
all  built  of  stone,  in  which  there  are  now  seyen  hundred  orphans.  There  are  be- 
sides, says  a  visitor, 

"  In  Bristol  four  day  schools  for  poor  children,  with  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  pupils,  instructed  by  believers  upon  scriptural  principles,  and  one  Sunday 
School,  such  as. we  call,  in  the  United  States,  "a  Mission  School,*^  with  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  children,  besides  an  adult  school  in  which  Christian  teachers  are 
employed,  two  evenings  in  the  week,  to  teach  reading  and  writing;  all  theee 
schools  have  been  entirely  supported  out  of  t^e  funds  sent  in,  in  answer  to  prayer. 
For  these  various  objects,  disconnected  with  the  orphans,  there  has  been  sent  in  to 
Mr.  MOUer,  since  March,  1834,  the  sum  of  £51,777,  14s.  lid.,  which,  added  to  ifae 
sum  for  the  orphans,  makes  a  total  of  £186,306,  8s.  lid., — nearly  one  miOian  e/ 
doUarSj  sent  to  Mr.  M&ller  fVom  various  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  and  ftom, 
thousands  who  never  saw  him,  all  in  answer  to  prayer." 

And  yet  this  Mr.  MAller  does  not  own  a  dollar ;  has  never  gone  into  debt;  has  never 
directly  or  indirectly  asked  an  individual  for  a  penny;  his  seven  hundred  orphans 
have  never  wanted  a  meal ;  and  he  has  received  in  direct  answer  to  prayer  nearly 
a  million  of  dollars.  Of  course  there  is  a  g^reat  principle  involved  here;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  who  writes  the  Introduction  to  the  volume,  thinks  that  the 
plans  on  which  our  Missionary  operations,  fta,  are  now  conducted,  are  all  wrong. 
We  beg  to  remind  Or.  Wayland  that  the  principle  does  not  stop  in  its  appUcatioii 
to  Missions.  We  have  no  room  here  to  discuss  that  principle  but  must  content 
ourselves  with  affirming  this  important  position :  that  direct  answers  to  prayer  do  not 
involve  the  neglect  on  our  part  of  the  ordinary  duties  and  obligations  growing  oni 
of  the  various  existing  social  relations.  *Nec  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindioe 
nodus.'  At  tlie  same  time  it  is  an  appalling  truth  that  a  g^reat  deal  of  our  present 
Church  work,  ministerial,  pastoral,  and  Missionary,  is  conducted  on  principles 
which  are  thoroughly  worldly ;  and  in  which  we  have  no  right  to  expect  the  spedal 
blessing  of  God.  If  we.  Churchmen,  who  profess  to  have  a  more  excellent  way, 
could  only  learn  the  secret  of  a  living,  active,  practical  fkith  in  Gk)d,  we  might  ex- 
pect to  see  great  things  accomplished. 

A  Practical  Illustratiok  of  *'  Woman's  Right  to  Labor  ;*'  or  a  Letter  from  Marie 
£.  Zakrzewska^  M.  D.,  late  of  Beriin,  Prussia.  Edited  by  Caboukb  H.  DaUi. 
Boston:  Walker,  Wise  ft  Co.    1860.    12mo.,  pp.  167. 

That  the  position  which  woman  occupies  in  Society  is  in  some  respects  a  false 
one,  is  undoubtedly  true.  That  the  daughter  is  regarded  both  by  her  parents  and 
herself  as  a  mere  candidate  for  matrimony;  that  she  is  by  this  (Use  notion  exda- 
ded  from  many  of  the  active  pursuits  of  life  for  which  she  is  by  nature  fitted;  thsift 
both  the  legal  and  shameless  prostitution  of  the  "Fifth  Avenue^*'  and  the  ittegai 
and  equally  shameless  proetitatiOD  <^  the  *^Fiv6  Fbinta,"  are  nstural  oonseqasntB 
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of  (Us  fklM  now  of  fife-— «U  this  is  unquestionable;  and  the  picture,  when  fairijr 
dnwii,  if  a  horrible  onei  aod  presents  one  of  tiie  worst  features  of  American  Sodetj. 
This  Letter  of  Jfiss  Zaknewska  is  boldly  written ;  and  we  sympathiBe  Areely  in  her 
iadignstian  over  the  social  wrongs  of  which  woman  is  the  victim.  The  remedy 
whidi  she  soggeets,  howerer,  wUl  not  bear  to  be  pushed  to  the  extent  to  which  she 
urges  it;  nor  has  she  seen  enough  of  American  Society  to  detect  the  real  source  of 
the  eriL  The  evil  is  in  the  false  views  of  life,  the  false  notions  of  respectability, 
wiuch  prevail  among  parentSf  and  their -unmarried  sons  and  daughters.  Instead  of 
tbe  young  ooople  commencing  life  on  a  bare  oompetenoe,  and  rising  by  frugality 
sad  iodnstiy  to  poeitkms  of  manly  and  womanly  independence,  the  young  delicate 
doU,  with  a  smattering  of  French  and  a  JitUe  music  and  embroidery,  and  a  con- 
tBmpt  ibr  hooseheld  duties,  is  trained  to  the  idea,  that  the  great  end  of  life  is  an 
wtsWishmeni.  Here  is  the  price  of  honor  and  virtue,  in  the  shameless  marriages 
in  faehionable  Society,  and  in  the  vile  impnritiee  and  corruption  which  fester  in  the 
lover  walks  of  life.— The  picture  which  the  writer  haa  drawn  of  her  own  early 
life,  voold  seem  to  indicate  an  utter  absence  of  that  womanly  delicacy  and  sensi- 
bility, which  are  the  glory,  and  in  no  small  degreethe  safeguard  of  her  sex*  The 
Bditor,  Miss  Ball,  says  she  passed  through  the  ordeal  unscathed.  We  do  not  doubt 
it^  that  is,  if  her  character  is  correctly  delineated. 

There  is  another  and  nobler  ideal  of  woman,  the  Christian  woman,  moving  within 
fltt  drde  of  domestic  duties,  with  a  refining  and  elevating  power.  Outside  that 
cirde,  too,  there  is  a  work  for  her  to  do.  There  are  scores,  even  hundreds,  of 
Christian  men  and  women  in  our  own  Church,  whose  lives  now  are  nearly  wasted, 
■imply  because  the  Church  now  has  no  place  for  them  in  her  system  of  labor. 

A  TizT-Booc  or  ths  Hxbtobt  or  Doonum.  By  Dr.  K.  R  Haobrbaoh,  Profes- 
•or  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Basle.  The  Edinburgh  translation,  revised, 
witii  Iai|pe  additions  from  the  fourth  Qerman  edition,  and  other  sources,  by  Hrn- 
ktB.  SioTH,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  Vol.  I. 
KewTork:  Sheldon  ft  Co.    1861.    8vo.,  pp.  478. 

The  title  to  this  work  scarcely  indicates  its  character.  It  is  a  compendious  his- 
toricsl  statement  of  the  Doctrines,  Errors,  and  Heresies  held  from  the  very  earliest 
period  of  the  Church,  with  copious  Notee,  and  full  references  to  the  authors  by 
whom  these  Doctrines,  Ac.  have  been  treated.  The  American  Editor  and  Author, 
Bev.  Dr.  Smith,  lias  also  g^ven  citations  fh>m,  and  references  to  more  recent  Ger- 
Btta,  as  well  as  English  and  American  Literature ;  and  in  this  way  has  added 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and  has  increased  the  matter  of  the  volume  about 
ooe  third.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  Germany  in  1841,  and  was  soon  translated 
io  Edinburgh,  where  it  has  had  an  increasing  reputation,  and  has  passed  through 
eeversl  editions.  The  edition  before  us  comprises  the  last  improvements  of  Dr. 
Hagenbacfa,  and  theological  students  will  find  it  f\ill  of  the  most  valuable  informa- 
tion.  The  author,  though  not  of  the  TQbingen  School,  does  not  belong  to  the  or* 
thodox  Lutheran  party ;  stiU  he  has  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and  candor.  Of 
course,  Churdmien  will  find  in  the  work  a  great  deal  of  rubbish,  the  debris^  the  shat- 
tered relics  and  fhtgments  of  heresies  which  have  been  floating  down  the  stream  of 
tiie  ages,  yet  interesting  as  curiosities,  and  valuable  as  warnings.  And  there  is  one 
thing  to  be  sud  of  these  German  scholars :  they  are  bad  reasoners,  and  worse  than 
worthless  as  Biblical  Conmientators;  but  as  historians,  or,  rather,  as  narrators  of 
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fects,  they  may  almost  always  be  trusted.  And  this,  as  we  American  Ghurohmea 
m  our  experienoe  haye  occasion  to  feel,  is  saying  a  great  desL  They  are  at  least 
honest  men,  and  if  they  quote  an  author,  andent  or  modem,  they  are  pretty  sure 
to  quote  him,  not  as  Dr.  Miller  quoted  Ignatius,  but  fairly.  In  plan  and  method,  as 
well  as  in  execution,  the  work  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  scholarly  productkms 
of  the  age.    It  will  be  completed,  we  suppose,  in  another  Tolume. 

Professor  Smith  thus  states  the  importance  of  the  study  to  which  his  work  in- 
yites  us.  "  Among  all  the  brandies  of  theological  study,  the  histoiy  of  doctrines 
has  been  the  most  neglected  in  the  general  course  of  instruction  in  our  theological 
schools.  There  are  not  wanting  some  healthAil  indications  of  an  increasing  sense 
of  its  value  and  importance.  Without  it^  neither  the  history  of  the  Ohurdi, 
nor  the  history  of  philosophy,  nor  the  present  phases  and  conflicts  of  religkms 
belief^  can  be  thoroughly  i^predated.  It  gives  us  the  real  internal  life  of  the 
Church.  It  renders  important  aid  in  testing  both  error  and  truth.  It  may  guard 
against  heresy,  while  it  also  confirms  our  faith  in  those  essential  artides  of  Christ 
ian  belief  which  have  been  the  best  heritage  of  the  Church.  In  the  fluctuations  of 
human  opinion,  the  histoiy  of  doctrines  shows  the  immutability  and  triumph  of  di« 
Tine  truth." 

BiBUOAL  COMMKMTABT  oiT  THi  EPI8TLB8  OF  St.  John,  in  Continuation  of  the  work 
of  Olshausen.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St  John.  By  Dr.  John  H.  A.  Ebbabd.  Trana- 
lated  by  the  Rbt.  W.  6.  Pops,  Manchester.  Edinburgh :  T.  ft  T.  Clark.  I860. 
8vo.  pp.  466.    Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  ft  Co. 

On  the  death  of  Olshausen,  a  man  of  kindred  spirit  has  entered  upon  his  labors^ 
to  finish  the  work  which  he  left  incomplete.  In  thoroughness  of  criticism,  as 
well  as  in  tone  and  temper,  the  admirers  ci  Olshausen  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  quiet  strength  with  which  he  exposes  the  errors,  and  sometimes  rebukes  the 
pretentiousness  of  such  men  as  Baur,  and  the  writers  of  the  young  Hegelian 
School;  and  the  clearness  with  which  he  dissects  and  refUtes  the  speculations  of 
such  a  man  as  Be  Wette,  are  admirable.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  very  bold  in  the 
adoption  of  oondusions  which  are  not  generally  admitted.  Thus  he  says,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  Second  and  Third  EpisUes  of  St  John :  "  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  meet 
probable  hypothesis  that  the  Second  and  Third  Episties  sprang  from  the  Presbyter 
John,  [not  the  Evangelist]  While,  then,  these  two  Epistles  contain  veiy  andeiit 
testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  First  Epistie  and  Gospel,  (compare  3  John  12 
with  John  xix.  36,)  the  Appendix  of  tha  Goapd  (John  xxi.)  furnishes  the  same  kind 
of  demonstration.  This  chapter  was  composed,  according  to  verse  24  and  the  whole 
style  and  treatment,  by  the  Apostle  himself,  who  did  not,  however,  at  once  and  in 
the  beginning  attach  it  to  his  QospeL  Not  till  he  had  been  honored  by  beholding 
the  Apocalypse,  and  this  had  made  it  plain  what  the  Lord  meant  by  His  mysterious 
words,  *'  He  should  tarry  till  He  come"  (that  is,  till  He  should  come  in  vision  and  ap- 
pear to  him,  so  that  John,  still  living  on  earth,  should  behold  with  prophetic  eye 
Christ's  coining  to  judgment,  Rev.  xxii.  20,)  was  this  independent  record  appended. 
Doubtless  it  was  the  Presbyter  John  who  added  it  (compare  John  xxL  24  with  3 
John  12 ;)  scarcely  the  Apostie  himself,  (in  which  case  the  addition  koI  cidafuv  Srt 
liXffdtf^  koriv  ii  fMpTvpia  airov  would  not  have  been  supplementarily  inserted.)  He 
who  added  it  attested  the  authorship  of  St  John ;  and  as  chapter  xxL  is  wanting 
in  no  manuscript,  the  appendix  must  have  been  added  a  veiy  short  time  after  the 
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compoBittett  of  the  Gospel    It  must  oertainly  have  been  added  before  the  Gospel 
Uself  was  circulated  bejond  the  neighborhood  of  Ephesus.** 

Besides  the  Oommentaiyf  there  are  preliminarj  treatises,  under  the  titles  of  St 
John  the  Aposfle  and  his  Writings,  the  Identity  of  the  Bvangelist  and  the  writer 
of  the  First  Epistle,  the  Relation  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Gospel,  fta 

HiBRttT  or  THS  Unitkd  Kbxhbblahss,  from  the  death  of  William  the  Silent,  to 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  with  a  view  of  the  Rnglish  Dutch  struggle  against  Spain,  and 
the  origin  and  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  John  Lothbop  Motlbt, 
D.  C.  Is  LL.  D.  New  Yoric:  Harper  k  Brothera.  1861.  Yoi  L  and  IL  8yo. 
pp.  632,  563.    New  Haven:  Peck,  White  &  Peck. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  in  this  No.  of  the  Beview  a  Paper  already  in  our 
bands,  in  review  of  Mr.  Motiey's  former  work,  **  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic ;" 
lad  of  which  the  work  before  us  is  a  sequel,  and  a  new  work,  rather  than  a  oon- 
timiation.  In  our  examination  of  his  former  work  we  shall  speak  so  particularly 
of  the  author  aa  a  historian,  that  we  will  not  anticipate  now. 

The  vdumes  before  us  comprise  the  events  of  six  years,  1684  to  1590.  They 
otfiy  on  the  chronicie  from  the  point  at  which  the  Rise  of  the  Republic  dropped 
it,  the  assassination  of  William  the  Silent,  to  the  defeat  of  the  Annada.  Two  more 
Tolnmee  will  complete  the  present  work,  and  cany  the  history  of  the  Republic  down 
to  the  Synod  of  Dort  The  archives  of  England,  and  Holland,  Ac,  Ac.,  and  the  rarest 
treasares  of  historical  wealth  have  been  accessible  to  the  author,  and  his  labors 
show  how  fidthfuUy  they  have  been  used.  As  we  are  charmed  by  the  life-like  por* 
tnats  of  the  historian,  he  tells  us  that  "  no  personi^is  ever  made,  in  the  text,  to 
tty  or  to  write  anything  except  what,  upon  the  best  evidence  of  eye  and  ear  wit- 
aesaee,  he  is  known  to  have  said  or  written.  It  is  no  longer  permitted  to  histori- 
•OS— as  was  formerly  the  case,  from  the  times  of  livy  to  those  of  Cardinal  Benti- 
vogiio— to  invent  harangues,  letters  and  conferences.  Where  my  narrative,  for  the 
ODDTenienoe  of  the  reader,  is  thrown  into  dramatic  form,  the  worda^— not  the  sub- 
flteaoe  merely,  but  the  ipeisama  ver&4»— have  been  gathered  from  authentic  docu- 
ments, a  e  e  *  The  reader  may  be  sure  that  he  is  never  made  to  be  present 
•t  imaginary  oonversstions,  which,  however  agreeable  and  instructive  in  works  in- 
tentioDally  fictitious,  are  quite  out  of  place  in  those  which  daim  to  be  historicaL" 

As  an  American  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud  in  adding  the  name  of  Motley  to 
those  of  Irving,  and  Prescott,  and  Bancroft,  historians  whose  reputation  abroad  is 
not  less  firmly  established  than  it  is  at  home.  We  are  glad,  for  every  reason,  to 
know  that  the  sale  of  the  work,  already,  is  very  large. 

A  DionovAST  OP  THS  Bnoush  Lanquagb.    By  Joseph  E.  Wobobstkb,  LL.D. 
Boston:  Swan,  Brewer  k  Tileston.    1860.    4to.,  pp.  1854. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  a  work  of  supererogation  to  show  what  are 
tike  real  pointa  at  issue  in  the  "  War  of  Dictionaries,"  now  waging  between  the  ad- 
herente  of  Webster  and  the  followers  of  Worcester.  The  contest  is  oertfunly  sus- 
tained on  both  sides  with  an  earnestness  and  vigor  not  unworthy  of  the  prize  at 
itikaL  It  is  not,  however,  the  success  of  either  one  of  the  two  publishing  houses, 
tbat  the  puUic  have  any  special  regard  for;  it  is  the  purity,  accuracy,  and  strength 
of  tiie  language.  American  scholars  do  demand,  that  those  Dictionaries  which  are 
to  take  the  place  of  standard  authorities  among  us,  shall,  in  their  systems  of  Or- 
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thography  and  of  Orthdep^,  follow  the  undoubted  nilee  andlawB  of  the  iMgnage,  eod 
the  established  usage  of  the  beet  authors,  and  that  the  DeflnitioiiB  ahaU  be  aocorate 
and  exhaustive.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in  the  earlier  Diotionariee  of  Webster 
there  were  some  peouliaritiea  both  in  orthogn4>hy  and  pronunciation,  which  weie 
Justly  regarded  as  arbitrary,  and  in  ylolation  of  good  taste :  but  these  have  mostly  been 
abandoned  in  later  editions ;  while  there  are  at  least  two  innovations  of  Webster,  or 
rather  two  classes  of  words,  in  which  his  orthography  is  now  almost  univeraally 
followed.  This  much  is  certainly  doe  to  the  memory  of  one  who  has  done  so  much 
in  the  cause  of  American  Education.  There  is,  however,  another  class  of  words, 
in  which  the  orthography  of  Webster's  Dictionary  still  diifors  from  the  beet  English 
authors,  and  there  is,  undoubtedly,  in  our  country — at  least  we  judge  so  from  our 
own  personal  experience,  and  from  what  we  know  to  be  the  feeling  of  our 
very  best  writers— «  very  strong  determination  to  adhere  tenaciously  to  establlahed 
English  usage.  And  this  feeling,  for  various  reasom,  is  increasing,  rather  tiian 
diminishing  in  this  country. 

Worcester's  New  Diotionaxy  has  many  special  dalma  to  attention.  In  Etymol* 
ogy,  it  is  more  satisfactoiy  than  any  other  Dictionary,  always  excepting  Richard- 
■on's,  which,  in  this  respect,  is  inoapaUe  of  abridgement.  Its  deflniUoos  are  simple, 
ooneise,  and  dear.  Jts  Synonyms  and  Illustrations  are  introduced  into  the  body  of 
the  work,  and  are  thus  placed  in  immediate  connection  with  the  words  which  they 
are  designed  to  describe.  Its  technical  terms,  relating  to  Art  and  Modem  Science^ 
have  evidently  been  prepared  with  care,  and  are  adapted  to  present  want.  Its 
Key  to  the  classical  pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names ; 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Names  of  distinguished  men  of  modem  times;  its  list  of 
Abbreviations  used  in  writing  and  printing;  its  Oollection  of  Words,  Phrases,  and 
Quotations  from  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages,  ftc.,  enhance  the  value  of  the 
work.    Its  typography  is  dear,  bold  and  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  we  protest  against  Worcester's  Dictienaiy,  as  we 
have  previously  done  against  Webster's.  We  refer  to  his  definitions  of  BeUifuma 
and  EodeaiaiUodl  terms.  In  both  Dictkmaries,  the  gentlemen  who  were  selected  to 
prepare  the  definitions  of  these  words,  have  written  from  their  own  point  of  ob- 
servation, and  that  a  thoroughly  modem  and  sectarian,  not  an  andent  and  Cath- 
olic one.    We  receive  their  information,  we  do  not  accept  their  authority. 

Thb  Nbw  Ah sbioak  Otolopbdia.  A  Popular  Dictionaiy  of  General  Knowledge. 
Edited  by  GiOROB  Riplet  and  Ohablss  A.  Dana.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    VoL  XI.    8vo.     1861.    pp.  788. 

This  work  is  being  pubUshed  in  about  16  large  octavo  volumes,  eadi  containing 
760  or  more  two-column  pages. 
The  Eleventh  Volume  contains,  among  others,  the  following  artides: 
Madison,  (James.)  By  John  Esten  Cooke. — Maqka  Charta.  By  Prof.  Thoophi- 
lus  Parsons,  LL.  D. — Magnetisit.  By  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  LL.  D. — Makion,  (Qen. 
Francis.)  By  William  Gilmore  Sunms. — Mbohanicb.  By  Levi  Reuben. — Mkmphis, 
Tenn.  By  L.  D.  Stickney,  Memphis.— MsTALLimoT.  By  J.  T.  Hodge. — Uxtbo- 
DISK.  By  Rev.  W.  P.  Strickland,  D.  D.—Mkzico,  (Gec^^phy.)  By  OoL  Carloa 
Butterfleld,  Mexico. — Miorosoopk.  By  Prof.  H.  L.  Smith. — Mint.  By  George  F. 
Doming,  IT.  S.  Assay  Office.— Mobilk,  (Co.  and  City.)  By  W.  T.  Watthall,  Spring  Hill, 
Ala.— MONTRSAL.    By  James  Klrby,  Montreal.— Moruokb.  By  Robert  Carter,  New 
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Toric — ^HoBTOAGB.  Bj  Prof.  T.  Panons,  LL.  D.,  OaffibTidgo.*-KO0QmTO  Sbobi. 
Bj-  Hon.  K  O.  Squier,  New  York.— MoflSiB.  Bj  Rev.  J.  L.  RnsaeU,  Salem,  Maoe. 
— Mownro  axd  Rxafino  Macbihbb.    By  A.  Arnold,  Esq. 

Ammig  tlie  Uring  characters  of  whom  biographies  are  pven,  are: 
McDTaine,  Bishop,  Chas.  P.,  D.  D. ;  Mcintosh,  Maria  J. ;  Mackay,  Ohas.,  LL  D.; 
Macdiae,  Daniel,  B.  A.;  MacMahon,  Marshal;  MacNab,  Sir  Allan  N.;  Macraadj, 
Wllfiam  Charles;  Magooo,  Ber.  Elisha  L.;  Malcobn,  Howard,  D.  D.;  Mamian% 
Cotml ;  Mangnm,  Hon.  Willie  P. ;  Manlj,  Basil,  D.  D. ;  Manning,  Ber.  Henry  Bd* 
ward;  Kansel,  H  L.;  Mariette,  Augoste  E.;  Marsh,  Geo.  P.,  LL.D.:  Marshal], 
Chas.  C,  D.  D.;  Martineau,  Harriet;  Martinean,  James;  Mason,  Lowell;  Masaey, 
Gerald;  Masson,  David;  Mathews,  Comelias:  Maurice,  Ber.  John,  F.  D.;  Maury, 
M.  &,  XT.  a.  K.;  Mayer,  Brants;  Mayo,  Rev.  Amory  D.;  Mayo,  William  Starbuck; 
Marrini,  Guiaeppe;  Meade,  Bishop  Wm.,  D.  D. ;  Meek,  Hon.  Alez.B.;  Meigs, 
James  Atkins,  M.  D. ;  Melville,  Herman;  Meyerbeer,  Giaoomo;  Michelet,  Jules; 
Mignei,  F.  A.  A.;  Mill,  John  Stuart;  MUls,  Clark;  Mitchel,  ProC  O.  M. ;  Mitchell, 
Donakl  G.;  Morphy,  Paul  Charles;  Morris,  Gea  P.;  Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.;  Mor- 
ton, Wm.  T.  G.,  M.  D.;  Motley,  John  Lothrop;  Mott,  Valentine,  M.  D.,  LL  D.; 
Moont,  Wm.  &;  Mowatt,  Ritchie  Anna  Cma. 

Thb  Works  or  Fbakcis  Baoon,  Baron  of  Yerulam,  Viscount  St  Albans,  and  Lord 
Hi|^h  Chancellor  of  England.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Jajos  SraDDnro,  M.  A., 
BoBBST  LasLis  ELLX8,  M.  A.,  and  DouaLAS  Denoh  Hkats.  Vols.  Xm.  and  XIV. 
being  V(^  HL  and  IV.  of  the  Literaiy  and  Professional  Works.  Boston:  Brown 
i;TagganL    I2mo.,  1861.    pp.  448,  432. 

In  our  last  No.  we  spoke  briefly,  but  pomtedly,  of  the  Works  of  Lord  Baoon; 
and  we  again  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  elegant  Edition,  now  in  course 
of  publication.  In  the  Third  Volume,  his  literary  Works  are  continued;  in  the 
Fourth,  they  are  completed,  and  the  Professional  Works  begun.  We  have  hero  his 
CoofeasiiMi  of  Faith;  the  Meditationes  Sacrae:  Prayers;  Transhitbn  of  certain 
Paaloui;  Christian  Paradoxes ;  and  also  a  Preface  to  the  Professional  Works;  Max- 
ims of  the  Law;  Reading  on  the  Statute  of  Uses;  Use  of  the  Law.  It  is  a  good 
Bign,  that  a  publishing  house  in  our  country  dare  venture  on  such  an  undertaking. 

Tbx  Doctbiki  of  Baptishal  RBOxmRATioir,  Ac,  a  Discussion  betvreen  Bishop 
Whitiikoiiam  and  the  "Southern  Churchman."  By  the  Editor  of  the  "South- 
em  Churchman."    New  York:  1860.    12mo.,  pp.  96. 

In  this  more  elaborete  defense  of  himself^  the  Editor  of  the  SoviOmn  Churdnnum 
has  been  constrained  to  define  his  position  more  distinctly ;  and  he  has  done  it  in 
a  manner  for  which  his  readers  ought  to  be  grateAiL  There  is  certainly  no  possi- 
bility of  misunderatanding  him  now.  As  we  think,  he  is  greatly  mistaken  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  Baptismal  Service,  and  as  it  is  now  obvious  that  that  mistake 
grows  of  necessity  out  of  his  Calvinistic  doctrinal  opinions,  there  is  certainly  a 
possibility  that  Churohmen  may  in  time  learn  to  understand  each  other.  We  have 
a  pi^r  prepared  on  the  whole  subject,  for  which  we  hope  soon  to  find  room.  Bar- 
zing  the  remarkable  way  in  which  certain  men  always  speak  of  themselves,  as 
^The  Evangelical  Clergy,"  and  which  always  reminds  us  of  what  John  Randolph 
once  said,  and  barring  one  or  two  other  noticeable  allusions  of  a  personal  oharao- 
ter,  the  pamphlet  is  written  in  very  good  temper. 
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Smnvos  wiKB  tbm  Doonums.    Bj  Nmbmmiasl  AdaxBi  D.  D.    Boston:    QaiM 
k  linooln.    Philadelphia:  Smith,  Ezkgliiih  k  Ckx    1861.    12mo.,  pp.  416. 

The  Bey.  Dr.  Adams  is  a  Congregational  Minister  in  Boston,  of  the  modem  ortbo* 
dox  School ;  that  is,  he  holds  prettj  tenaciously  fte  old  rigid  Galvinistio  Fonnulss, 
bat  he  professes  to  hold  them  as  containing  '^  the  substance  of  Doctrine,"  rather 
than  as  accepting  them  in  their  precise  statements,  and  in  their  legitimate  infer- 
ences. The  Volume  contains  a  series  of  familiar  Weekly  Lectures,  delivered  on 
the  following  topics  i-^'God,  Bevelatton,  the  Trini^,  Deity  of  Christ  and  of  the 
H<rfy  Spirit,  ICan,  Atonement,  Election,  Begeneration,  Perseyeranoe,  Christian  Per- 
fection, The  Intermediate  State,  Betribntion.  We  are  compelled  to  say,  that  on 
some  of  these  points,  Dr  .Adams  not  only  does  not  teach  the  doctrines  contained  in 
the  old  orthodox  standards;  but  he  does  teach  precisely  the  contrary. 

A  IiBrnDi  TO  ▲  FBOin);  touching  the  Ordination  of  Kr.  Parker.    By  a  Clergyman 
of  the  Protestant  Spisoopal  Church.    Hartford:  1860.    8ya,  pp*  15. 

Our  readers  may  remember,  that  in  our  April  No.,  a  year  ago,  in  an  Artide 
**Keir  Gospel  in  New  England  and  the  Church,'*  we  took  occasion  to  notice  the 
important  doctrinal  changes  which  haye  taken  place,  and  are  stiU  going  on,  among 
the  Congregationalisto  of  that  region.  The  ordination  of  Mr.  Paricer,  and  the  oon- 
troyersy  which  grew  out  of  it,  giye  a  pretty  fVill  and  ftdr  exponent  of  these  changes, 
what  they  are,  and  to  what  extent  they  preyail.  The  pamphlet  before  us  is  a  Let- 
ter in  answer  to  a  request  fh>m  a  friend  who  desires  to  know  what  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Church  is  on  the  matters  in  oontroyersy.  Whoeyer  the  writer  of  this  Letter 
may  be,  he  is  eyidenUy  a  dose  obsenrer  of  the  constantly  yaiying  shades  of  opin- 
ions among  the  descendanto  of  the  Puritans;  and  he  sees,  too,  most  deariy,  and 
this  is  the  great  point,  the  philosophical  necessity  which  has  giyen  birth  to  these 
modem  speculations.  And  especially  would  we  note  the  kindness  of  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  internal  struggles  of  men,  who  simply  will  not  confess  and 
teach,  what  they  are  not  capable  of  belieying.  Most  admirably,  too,  does  he  shew, 
that  the  Churdi  holds  all  that  is  revealed  on  these  great  cardinal  points,  while  she 
does  not  hold  to  those  metophysical  interpretations,  which  were  originally  the  great 
mistake,  and  aire  now  tiie  fetal  weakness,  the  "dfy  rot*'  of  the  Puritan  Platforms. 
The  topics  discussed  are.  Inspiration,  The  Trinity,  the  Extent  of  Bedemption,  the 
Salyability  of  the  Heathen,  Original  Shi,  Human  Ability,  and  the  Future  State. 
We  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that,  in  New  England,  muHitttdes  of  the  more 
thoughtful  will  mevitably  find  their  way  back  to  that  dd  Mother  Church,  fhm 
irt^ch  their  fore-fathers  needlessly  went  out  Indeed,  the  number  of  such  persons 
is  already  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  This  pamphlet  has  great  valne, 
and  our  Clergy,  especially,  will  find  it  exceedingly  suggestive. 

Poxxs,  Saobsd  AMD  Seculab.  By  the  Bev.  Weluam  Cb06wsli«,  D.  D.  Edited, 
with  a  Memoir,  by  A.  ClbvsiiAND  Coxb.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1861.  12mo. 
pp.  284. 

A  truer  Poet,  a  truer  Man,  a  truer  Churchman,  a  truer  Christian,  a  truer  Pariah 
Priest,  the  American  Church  has  not  known,  than  Wiluah  Cbobwbll.  Modest  and 
retirii^  in  his  nature,  reserved  in  manner,  sensitiye  to  all  the  sweeter  harmonies  of 
sooial  life,  yet  courageous  as  a  martyr  to  principle,  he  was  unappreciated,  and  some- 
times misunderstood,  by  those  who  did  not  know  him  weU.  There  are  incidento  in  hia 
personal  history,  not  alluded  to  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  not  known  to  the  public^ 
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irbidi  would  lead  aome  iHio  once  distrusted  him,  to  honor  and  revere  him.  No 
oae,  perhaps,  knew  Dr.  Croswell  better  than  the  Rev.  Or.  Goze;  and  he  has  eer- 
UUty  in  his  Memoir,  appreciated,  and  as  we  think^ooirectlyt  the  exquisite  beaulj 
of  Ooswell's  diaractor,  and  his  true  position  as  s  Poet  The  book  i%  in. all  re- 
spects, a  rare  gem;  and,  like  the  sea^ell,  it  will^  be  fbund  ftill  of  music  to  those 
wbo  have  an  ear  for  the  faannonj  of  the  unseen  world. 

Thk  Dbb  Slatxr;  Or  the  First  War-Path.  A  Tale.  By  J.  Finimobb  Cooper. 
niostrated  from  Drawings  by  F.  0.  G.  Darley.  New  York:  W.  A.  Townsend  ft 
Go.    1861.    12mo.    pp.  597.    New  Haven,  T.  H.  Pease. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  in  this  No.  of  the  Review  the  appreciative  paper 
on  OcKjper  whi<^  we  huve  before  promised.  The  publishers  are  issuing  these  vol- 
nmes  in  a  most  beautiAil  style,  and  they  are,  we  trust,  reaping  the  reward  which 
^ihey  so  well  deserve. 

Coon^  KiDAia  AVD  Ssaia,  AjrcDOT,  amd  Homsir.  lUnstntad  and  Desoibed. 
With  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Coins  and  Ck)iBBge,  Instroottos  for  YouQg  Col- 
lectors, TaUes  of  comparatiTe  rarity,  Price  lists  of  American  and  English  Coins, 
Medals  and  Tokens,  ic,  Ac.  Edited  by  W*  0.  Prime,  Author  of  ''BoatLifein 
£gypt  and  Nubia,"  fta  New  York:  Harper  ft  Brothers.  1861.  8vo.  pp.292. 
New  Haven:  Peck  White  ft  Peck. 

There  is  Just  now  a  mania  for  rare  and  curious  Coins  and  Medals,  and  as  such 
tfaings  go  by  fashion,  public  and  private  collections  are  becoming  quite  numerous. 
Aside  from  the  interest  which  attaches  to  such  a  department  of  antiquarian  re- 
■eeicb,  the  state  of  the  Arts,  National  traditions  and  history,  Commercial  ex- 
dttoges,  ftCL,  and  even  political  campaigns  are  often  illustrated  by  such  relics  of 
•Dtiqoity.  A  really  good  work  therefore  on  l^umismatics,  will  save  the  inezperi- 
eooed  from  imposition,  and  will  aid  the  collector  in  making  good  use  of  his  treas- 
ures. Although  Mr.  Prime's  volume  is  somewhat  summary,  it  is  fully  up  to  the 
vants  of  the  public,  and  the  Illustrations  are  very  full  and  well  executed. 

HEBOiKrro&  Reoensuit  Jobkphtts  Williams  Blakhlst,  8.T.B.  CoILs^Trin. 
apod  Oantabr.  Quondam  Socius.  2  vols.  18mo.  Flexible  Bindhig.  New  York: 
Harper  ft  Brothers.    1861.     pp.  362,  364.     New  Haven:  Peck,  White  ft  Pedc. 

The  Messrs.  Harpers*  edition  of  the  Standard  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  so  neatly 
and  accurately  printed,  and  in  such  convenient  form,  is  receiving  as  it  deserves  the 
commendation  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  country,  and  it  is  already  introduced 
into  aome  of  our  Colleges.  The  introduction  of  such  books  without  Note  or  Com- 
ment into  our  Schools  is  a  good  sign.  The  Rev.  John  Proudfit,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Greek  aid  latin  Literature  in  Ratgers  College,  and  Editor  of  **  Plautus's  Ci^tives," 
writes  to  the  publishers  as  follows : 

"  Meaara.  Ba/rper  db  Brothera : — Gentlbmbn  :  There  is  a  tradition  that  Person  used 
to  carry  a  library  of  the  Classics  in  his  pockets.  Your  '  Greek  and  Latin  Texts ' 
seem  almost  to  make  the  thing  possible.  So  light  and  little  are  they,  so  pleasant 
t»  ttM  eye  and  portable  tothe  pocket,  thatone  may  say  with  Cicero,  *  OUecftmlddmi; 
kaad  mpednmtforaaf  peregrinaniw  nobtacum^  ruaUcanturJ' " 

Tn  ODTBSir  or  HeiOB,  With  the  -Hymns,  Epigrams,  and  Battle  of  the  FMga 
and  Mloa.    Litermily  traadaited,  with  Explanatory  KotoSy  hf  Theodore  Alois 
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Buckley,  B.A.,  of  Ohrist  Church.  New  Toik :  Harper  ft  BrotfaenL  1861.  12iiia 
pp.432.    NewHayen:  Pedc,  White  ft  Peck. 

The  If  eesra.  Harpera'  e<tition  is  an  exact  reprint  of  '*  Bohn's  Glaasical  Libraiy," 
which,  not  only  in  the  tranalatiott,  hut  the  Notes,  Indices,  Ac,  has  been  pre- 
pared with  great  care.  This  Tolume  contains  the  Life  of  Homer  attributed  to 
Herodotus,  and  the  Hymns  and  ICinor  Poems  of  Homer,  now  for  the  first  time  lit- 
erally translated. 

Ths  Bokanoi  or  Natural  Histobt.  By  Phiup  Bmhry  QAma,  F.R.S.,  Author 
of  '* Aquarium,**  fto.  With  Elegant  Illustrations.  Boston:  Qould  ft  T.i^<:io|nt 
1861.    13mo.    pp.  368.    New  Haven:  T.  H.  Pease. 

The  Author  looks  at  Nature  not  as  a  philosopher,  or  as  a  political  economist,  but 
rather  in  its  esthetic  aspect,  and  as  it  is  calculated  to  awaken  vanous  emotiona  of 
the  mind,  as  surprise,  admiration,  wonder,  love,  ftc ;  and  in  his  wanderings  over 
this  wide  field,  he  has  been  quite  successfVil  in  throwing  around  his  subject  the 
diarm,  sometimes  of  novelty  and  always  of  interest  The  titles  of  his  Chapters 
will  in  part  indicate  the  subjects  chosen.  Times  and  Seasons;  Harmonies;  Dia- 
erepandes;  Kultnm  e  Parro;  The  Vast;  The  Minute;  The  Memorable;  The  R»- 
dase;  TheWQd;  The  Terrible;  ThetJnknown;  The  Great  Unknown. 

Lay  CodPBBAnoN  nr  St.  Mark's  Chuboh,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Jan.,  1861. 
Philadelphia:  King  ft  Balrd.    1861.     8yo.    pp.28. 

At  the  request  of  the  Bt  Rev.  Bishop  Potter,  of  Philadelphia,  William  Welsh, 
Bsq.,  one  of  the  Lay-Committee  appointed  by  the  last  Qeneral  Convention  on  Lay 
Cooperation,  has  given  a  minute  account  of  the  Working  of  the  plan  adopted  in  St. 
Mark's  Parish,  m  Frankford,  near  Philadelphia,  of  which  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Miller  is 
Bector.  The  pamphlet  is  written  with  g^reat  care,  and  we  wish  every  Clergyman 
and  layman  in  the  Church  would  read  it.  The  field  which  Mr.  Miller  occupies  is  m 
peculiar  one;  and  his  success  thus  far  has  been  very  great  The  prindples  on 
which  his  Mission  has  been  conducted,  are  dearly  defined  and  are  applicable  uni- 
versally, with  such  modifications  in  their  practical  application  as  may  be  demanded 
by  drcumstanoes.  We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the  great  secret  of  suooees 
in  this  case  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bector  himself^  in  the  Christian  spirit  that  ani- 
mates him,  and  in  his  rare  practical  good  sense  and  untiring  energy.  As  far  as  we 
can  learn  Arom  this  statement,  the  work  at  St.  Mark's  has  been  a  Churdi  work,  and 
no  measures  have  been  adopted  which  are  not  consistent  with  the  CathoUdty  of 
the  Church.  The  Church  will  never  reach  the  masses  of  the  people  without  such 
an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  as,  alas,  we  have  hitherto  seen  too  Uttle  of.  Loyalty 
and  labor,  faith  and  love,  wisdom  and  seal,  are  what  the  Church  needs. 

Tea  CmLDBm's  BiBLi  PiOTURB-BooK.  Qlustrated  with  Eighty  Engravhigs.  Sqnan 
4to.,  Muslin,  pp.  321. 

Thx  Childksn's  Piotubb  Fablb-Book,  containing  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  FabBas. 
With  Six^  Illustrations,  by  Habbibon  Wbib.    Square  4to.,  Muslin,  pp.  280. 

Thb  Childbbk'8  Piotubb-Book  or  BiBD&  Illustrated  with  Stzty-one  Engravinga, 
by  W.  Habvbt. 

Thb  Cbildbbn'b  Piotubb-Book  or  Quadbufbim^  and  other  Mammalia.  Blustrated 
with  Sizly-ona  fiugravingt,  by  W.  Habvbt.    Square  4to.,  Muslin,  pp.  278. 
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Tbe  If  ens.  Harpers  dsserye  the  spedsl  thanks  of  all  the  little  folk  for  these 
bewtiftilly  and  proftisely  lUustraled  Tolumes.  Sold,  in  New  Hayen,  by  Peek, 
White  4  Peck. 

Amsricat  Hibtobt.  Bt  Jaoob  Abboit.  Blustrated  with  numerous  Maps  and 
BDgnTings.  VoL  IH  The  Southern  Goloniea  New  York:  Sheldon  ft  Co. 
1861.    12mo.,  pp.  286. 

We  are  glad  to  see  an  effort  to  popularize  the  early  history  of  the  Southern  por- 
tion of  oar  country,  and  by  so  successful  a  writer  as  Jaoob  Abbott  The  disas- 
trous attempts  at  Colonization  during  nearly  all  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
etiisea  of  their  failure;  the  unfortunate  Colonies  at  Roanoke;  the  early  setUe- 
oent  of  Virginia ;  and  the  spread  of  emigration  thence  into  the  interior  of  the 
ooantry— «I1  this  Mr.  Abbott  describes  in  his  pleasant  way,  but,  unwittingly^ 
following  the  beaten  track  of  Puritan  writers,  who  still  keep  alive  the  old  preju- 
dice  of  the  Round-heads  agai$st  the  Cavaliers,  Mr.  Abbott  has  done  great  l^Jus- 
tke  to  the  Christian  element  in  those  Southern  Colonies,  and  to  the  devoted  Church- 
laeii,  who  there  suffered  every  thing  for  Christ's  sake.  Not  an  allusion  to  these 
ooUe  men  escapes  Mr.  Abbott's  pen.    It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  such  unfaithfulness. 

Trk  Cbttbch  MoiTTHLT.    Boston,  Mass. 

We  heartUy  welcome  this  new  Magaane  to  our  list  of  Church  Periodicals. 
There  is  throagfaout  New  England,  and  especsaUy  in  and  about  Boston,  an  earnest 
ipirit  of  religious  enquiry  which  must  be  met^  as  it  never  yet  has  been  met    It 
wiU  have  an  answer  of  some  sort  or  another.    It  has  led  multitudes  into  rank  Infi- 
delity; multitudes  of  others  into  open  Deism;  many  into  Romanism;  some  it  has 
kd back  into  the  old  paths  of  "orthodox"  Puritanism,  so  called;  and  a  few,  who 
OQgfatto  have  been  and  might  have  been  thousands,  it  has  brought  into  what  we 
hold  to  be,  the  true  Fold  of  Christ    No  man  has  felt  the  beatmgs  of  the  publlo 
hear^  of  which  we  speak,  more  keenly  and  appredatingly  than  Dr.  Huntington, 
tnd  with  the  aid  of  the  firank  and  fearless,  yet  moderate  pen  of  Dr.  Randall,  the 
"Church  Monthly"  can  hardly  fail  to  do  a  noble  work.    If  the  Church  of  Ood  is 
in  reality  something  different  from  the  popular  apprehension  of  it  in  Massachusetts, 
Thi  Cbuboh  Monthly  has  now  its  opportunity  to  state  frankly  what  that  something 
iL   The  one  great  idea,  so  often  ignored  even  by  nominal  Churchmen,  of  corporate 
being  and  unity,  corporate  life^  corporate  duty,  corporate  responsibility,  in  other 
fords,  the  Church  Idea,  in  distinction  from  mere  Individualism  and  Sectism,  that  great 
idea  the  Editors  of  the  Church  Monthly  clearly  apprehend.    It  is  a  root  principle^ 
sod  never  more  important  in  its  practical  bearings  than  now.    The  Editors  say; 
'*That  among  the  articles  of  this  doctrine,  besides  many  conmionly  known  and  re- 
ceived as  orthodox,  are  these:    1.  The  corporate  nature  of  a  baptized  Christian 
community;  2.  The  training  of  the  children  of  such  a  community  into  personal 
&ith  and  righteousness,  as  the  children  of  ancient  covenants  and  the  heirs  of  God's 
promiaes  in  the  redemption ;  and  3.  The  sacred  character  thus  given  to  social  phi- 
Isnthrapy,  to  civil  institutions  and  to  the  family."    There  is  nothing  of  "High** 
Chmch,  or  "  Low"  Church  about  this.    Thus  far  every  man  must  go  who  makes 
any  sort  of  pretensions  to  being  a  Churchman  at  all,  or  who  regards  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  as  anything  more  or  better  than  a  mere  sect 
sflKRig  sects.    In  this  connection  we  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  our  surprise 
St  the  simoltaaeoiis  and  severe  attacks  upon  the  "Church  Monthly,"  by  a  certain 
VOL.  XIY.— HO.   I.  16 
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cUuw  of  •Church  papers  among  us.    We  can  see  but  one  ezplanatioB  of  aodi  • 
greeting,  and  that  explanation  our  readers  can  divine  as  well  aa  ourseWea. 

Lqjab  akd  hxh  G0USIK8:  Or  a  Tale  of  Planter  Life  in  the  Old  Dominion.  New 
York :  Church  Book  Society.    1860.    12mo.    pp.  36t. 

Thej  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  Souths  will  learn 
in  this  well-written  story,  something  of  the  relations  existing  between  master  and 
servant,  and  the  peculiar  Christian  duties  and  virtuee  growing  out  of  those  relations. 

Bund  Liuab;  Or  Fellowship  with  God.  A  Tale  for  the  Young.  By  a  Lady. 
New  York :  Church  Book  Society.    1861.    'l2mo.    pp.408. 

A  life-like  portraiture  of  a  young  girl,  impetuous,  affectionate,  and  impulsiye, 
trained  by  the  severe  discipline  of  life  and  the  Grace  of  God  into  a  humble,  noble, 
happy  child  of  God.    It  is  an  English  Story. 

Besides  the  above  volumes  lately  issued  by  the  Church  Book  Society,  the  foUow* 
ing  new  Books  have  been  added  to  its  list 

The  Old  Cabinet:  or  Leigh  Thornton's  Choice.  By  Helen  Wall  Pbesiov. 
t861.     12mo.    pp.  371. 

Christmas-tide  and  its  Customs.    By  Rev.  T.  B.  Kurbat.    1860.   Umo.  pp^  66. 
Chhistmas-Dat.     1861.    12mo.    pp.  36. 

Fbqot  Ward's  Canabibs;  or  Be  Che^uL    1860.    ISmo.    pp.  88. 
Tub  Holt  Days  or  the  Cauboh.  By  Mrs.  Mabt  K  Bradlbt.  1861.  12iimk,  pp.  184b 
3abil:  The  FaithAil  Boy.    1861.    18mo.    pp.63. 
'TaB4FAiTHFUL  Friends.    1861.    18ma    pp.  61. 
DoBa.  AND  Chabue.    1861.    18ma    pp.  61. 
The  fiosE  Bitd&    By  Mrs.  D.  P.  San^obd.    1861.    18mo.    pp.  63. 
The  Chubch  Pbimbb.    1861.    12mo.    pp.  72. 

Moravl^n  Lirs;  Or  an  English  Girl's  Account  of  a  Moravian  Settiement  in  the 
Black  Forest  Edited  by  the  Author  of  ""Mary  PowelL"  New  York:  Churdi 
Book  Society,  762  Broadway.    1861.    12mo.    pp.  331. 

A  special  excellence  of  this  book  is,  that  while  it  throws  a  charm  over  the  inner 
life  of  a  Moravian  Settlement,  it  sets  forth  one  peculiarity  in  their  system  of  Fe- 
•mals  Education,  which  to  us  American  Churchmen  is  worthy  of  attention.  And 
tthkiis,  the  blending  of  innocent  and  wholesome  diversions  in  their  Schools  with 
ithe  tcherishing  of  the  most  fervent  and  devout  Christian  emotion.  Our  own 
•<niurch  Boarding  Schools,  so  called,  with  their  fashionable  frivolities  and  Fren^ 
.igommesses,  are  nnrseries  of  the  most  intense  woridliness,  and  only  unfit  their  pn- 
pilfrlbr  the  realities  and  duties  of  life. 

Thovqhts  on  the  Sbbvices;  Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Liturgy,  and  an 
Aid  to  its  devout  Use.  By  A.  Cleveland  Cozx,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Balti- 
more.   New  York :  F.  D.  Harriman.    1861.    12mo.    pp.  370. 

Lil^e  Keble  in  his  "  Christian  Year,'*  Dr.  Coze  sees  and  feels  the  exquisite  beaatjy 
of  our  System  of  Worship :  and  he  has  done  good  service  to  the  Church  in  aiding 
those  who  worship  at  her  altars  to  engage  with  the  understanding  and  the  heart  im 
the  varied  Services  of  the  Calendar.  The  little  volume  is  ftill  of  valuable  hlatoiio 
information  and  critical  but  not  captious  oonunen^  and  the  wannth'Of  ChriitiBB 
feeling  which  pervades  it  is  one  of  its  most  capital  featurei..  It  «a  9kmdj 
through  its  third  edition. 
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PmcmjptqB  ov  rm  TuMTf-Simmi  AmnynisART  or  tbk  Bishop  Whits 
PiATSR  Book  Sooinr,  with  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and 
the  Senaon  pveacbed  before  the  Society,  hy  the  Rt  Rev.  Gbobgb  Buboess,  D.  D., 
Biahop  of  Maine,  in  St  Luke's  Ohurch,  Philadelphia,  Oct  14th,  1860. 

Bishop  Bubosss,  in  his  Sennon  at  the  Anniversary  of  this,  one  of  the  most  use- 
lU  of  all  our  Church  Charities,  pursues  a  train  of  thought,  quite  out  of  the  beaten 
track.  He  notices  the  "  indirect  uses  of  the  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer.**  Impor- 
tant as  these  are  in  themselves,  they  strengthen  greatly,  by  necessary  consequencoi 
the  general  argument  for  Liturgical  Worship.  The  Bishop's  noble  Sermon  will 
deepen  in  the  hearts  of  Churchmen  an  attachment  to  a  Book  whose  whole  tendon* 
cj  is  to  cherish  an  intelligent,  fervent,  chastened  piety.  The  considerations,  which 
he  so  ably  urges,  are,  withal,  timely.  For,  while  the  denominations  about  us  are 
beocMning  heartily  sick  of  extemporaneous  prayers  in  Public  Worship,  as  minister- 
ing either  to  sensuous  emotionalism,  or  censorious  Pharif  aism,  or  a  dry  and  barren 
fonnaUsm,  or  to  shocking  irreverence,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  a  few  among  ourselves  to  make  opportunities  to  get  rid  of  a  Liturgy,  as  if 
it  were  adog  to  their  exalted  spirituality;  and  then  most  of  all,  they  are  veiy  care, 
fill  to  tall  of  it»  as  if  a  great  point  had  been  gained.  Undoubtedly  the  Church 
needs  to  make  use  of  the  social  element  more  than  she  does,  and  she  will  never 
gain  the  masses  without  it ;  it  is  one  great  secret  of  the  strength  of  both  Methodism 

and  Romanism,  though  in  each  in  a  diflferent  way ;  but  there  is  a  much  greater  need 
to  imbue  the  popular  mind  and  heart  with  a  truer  conception  of  what  Religion  really  is- 

TfizRiv.  G.  H.  Clark's  Sermon  on  "the  Liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church,"  in  St* 
John's  Church,  Savannah,  GkL,  Nov.  18,  1860. 

TBI  Riv.  B.  H.  TauB's  Lecture^  on  "  The  Scriptural  Authority  for  a  Liturgy,**  in 
8t  Stephen's  Church,  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  Advent  Sunday  Evening,  I860. 

Mr.  True  presents  forcibly  the  Scriptural  authority  for  a  Liturgy,  and  Mr.  dark 
some  of  the  more  marked  excellences  of  our  own. 

Av  OrncB  OP  Dbvotioh  for  Candidates  for  ConHrroation:  Intended  for  the  use  of 
both  Individuals  and  Glasses.  Prepared  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Youno,  of  Trinity 
Parish,  New  York.    New  York :  F.  D.  Harfiman.    1861.    18mo.    pp.  19, 

Mr.  Young,  in  the  preparation  of  this  little  Manual,  regards  Baptism  into  Christ 
not  as  an  outward  ceremony,  but  as  a  great  reality,  in  which  God  on  His  part  is 
ittogether  in  earnest ;  and  he  aims  to  cultivate  in  the  Candidate  for  Confirmation 
those  spiritual  affections  and  holy  purposes  requisite  to  the  voluntary  assumption 
of  the  Baptismal  vow.  The  Devotional  Offices  are  selected  from  the  richest  ancient 
looroea,  and  the  portions  of  Scripture  are  well  chosen.  The  multiplication  of  such 
works  by  the  Clergy  is  a  cheering  sign,  for  it  shows  that  Christian  Nurture,  on 
which  the  hope  of  the  Church'  so  largely  rests,  is  placed  on  the  only  true  basis. 

Thb  Rkv.  Dr.  LsovABD  Bacon's  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Jambs 

HiLLBOUSB,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  our  country  has  raised  up  few  greater,  and  no  nobler 
men,  than  Jambs  Hillhoxtsb.  As  Representative  and  Senator  in  the  United  States 
Omgress,  as  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  of  Connecticut,  and  as  a  publior 
ipirited  citizen  of  Now  Haven,  his  labors  will  never  be  forgotten.  Dr.  Baoon*s 
Sketch  is  partkmlariy  well  done. 
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Thb  Bit.  Db.  R.  D.  Hitohoook*8  AddreBs  on  "Hm  Laws  of  CiTilication,"  deliy- 
ered  on  several  oocasionfl. 

>  As  a  historical  sketch,  and  as  a  philosophical  statement  of  the  conditions  of 
Civilization,  ancient  and  modenii  we  have  rarely  seen  so  muoh  matter  in  so  brief 
space. 

Thb  Bioht  Rby.  Bishop  Oobb*8  Farewell  Message.    Bishop  Elliott's  Address  al 
his  Funeral,  Obituaiy  Notices,  Ac    Montgomery,  Ala.    1861. 

Thb  Bbv.  W.  H.  Hill's  Sermon  on  *'  the  Death  of  little  Children,*'  in  Grace  Church, 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Nov.  4,  1860. 

Thb  Bbv.  S.  B.  Slack's  Sermon,  fh)m  1.  Cor.  zv,  10.    Published  by  request    Bal- 
timore.   1860. 

Thb  Bbv.  Dr.  N.  Hoppin's  Anniversary  Sermon  in  Christ  Church,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Nov.  25,  1860. 

Thb  Bbv.  Db.  Wh.  Buddbb's  Address  on  "  The  Complete  Physician,"  before  the 
Albany  Medical  College,  Dec.  24,  1860. 

We  have  received  the  following  S9rmons,  Ac.,  on  our  present  National  troubles. 

Thb  Bt.  Bbv.  Bishop  Chasb's  Discourse,  on  "The  Present  Crisis,"  in  Trinity 
Church,  Claremont,  N.  H.,  Jan.  4,  1861. 

Thb  Bt.  Bbv.  Bishop  Atkinson's  Sermon,  on  "The  causes  of  our  National 

Troubles,"  in  St  James'  Church,  Wilmmgton,  N.  C,  Jan.  4,  1861. 

« 

Thb  Bt.  Bbv.  Bishop  Clabk's  Sermon,  on  "The  State  of  the  Country,"  in  Grace 
Church,  Providence,  B.  L,  Nov.  26,  1860. 

Thb  Bt.  Bbv.  Bishop  MoCobkbt's  Sermon,  on  "  Trust  in  God  the  Strength  of  a 
Nation,"  in  St  Paul's  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  4,  1861. 

Thb  Bbv.  J.  H.  Elliott's  Sermon,  on  "Are  these  His  doings?"  in  St  Mlchael'B 
Church,  Charleston,  8.  C,  Nov.  21,  1860. 

Thb  Bbv.  L.  T.  Bbnnbtt's  Sermon  on  "  Our  present  duties  and  responsibilities  as 
Christian  patriots,"  in  Christ  Church,  Guilford,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1861. 

Thb  Bbv.  A.  D.  Bbnbdiot's  Discourse,  on  "  Our  Bepub^jc,  a  Brotherhood,"  in  St* 
John's  Church,  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  Jso.  4,  1861. 

Thb  Bbv.  T.  T.  Guion'b  Sermon,  on  the  "  Causes  of  our  Troubles,"  in  St  John's 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  1861. 

The  Bbv.  G.  H.  Clabk's  Sermon,  on  "The  Union,"  in  St  John's  Church,  Savannah, 
Ga.,  Nov.  28,  1860. 

'  Thb  Bbv.  J.  F.  Minbs'  Sermon,  on  "  Duty  our  Highest  Bight,"  in  Grace  Church, 
Bath,  Me.,  Jan.  4,  1861. 

Thb  Bbv.  J.  M.  Mitchbll's  Sermon,  on  "  The  (Gospel  Bemedy,"  in  St  John's 
Church,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Nov.  18,  1860. 

Thb  Bbv.  Db.  Buddbb's  Sermon,  on  "  The  Educational  powers  of  our  present  Na- 
tional Troubles,"  in  St  Paul's  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13,  1861. 

Thb  Bbv.  T.  H.  Stockton's  Address,  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  Jan,  4, 1861, 

Thb  Bbv.  H.  J.  TanDtkb's  Sermon,  on  "  The  Character  and  Influences  of  Aboli- 
tionism," in  the  first  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9,  1860. 

WujJAif  C.  Smbdbs'  Speech  in  Apollo  Hall,  Ticksburg,  Miss.,  on  the  "  Bifl^t  of  a 
State  to  secede  from  the  Union."  Oct  27, 1860. 
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OBDIMATIONS. 


Srown,  F.  £L 
Obudod,  J.  P. 
dmtoD,  Chas.  Wifanot^ 
Doraetty  C.  Palmer, 
DooglaBS,  C. 
D*WoU;  Brastns, 
KigiiTi,  F.  DiUon, 
Faost,  AmbrofleL 
Gny,  Johii  B. 
Hale,  Charles  & 
HHtoii,  Charles, 
Hinman,  Samuel  Button, 
Kerfoofe,  Richard  T. 
Keredith,  J.  K. 
Poole,  R.  A. 

Queniiell,  Robert  George, 
BhatEeil,  John  W. 
Tanner,  Qeo.  Clinton, 
TKhad7,  Henrj  B. 
Washburn,  Alrin  H. 
Windeyer,  Walton, 
Yaidley,  Henry  A. 


Gregg, 
Otey, 
Whipple, 
Whipple, 


DBA00N8. 

Dec  23, 1880, 
Dec.  20,     " 
Dec.  18, 1869, 
Dec.  30, 1860, 


Odenheimer,   Mar.  10, 1861, 
Whitehouse,    Jan,  20, 1861, 
Potter,  A.       Dec  23, 1860, 
Whittingham,  Dec  23,    " 
Elliott,  Jan.  16, 1861, 

Hopkins,  Jan.  10,  " 
Polk,  Dec    9,1860, 

Whipple,  Sep.  20,  " 
Whittingham,  Dec  23,  " 
Elliott,  Dec  14,    " 

Odenheimer,   Mar.  10, 1861, 
Potter,  H.       Dec  16, 1860, 


Potter,  H 

Whipple, 

Elliott, 

Eastbum, 

Potter,  A. 

Williams, 


It 


K 


Dec  16,  " 
Sep.  16, 
Oct  7, 
Feb.  14, 1861, 
Dec  23, 1860, 
Dec.  22, 


it 


St.  David's,  Austin,  Texan. 
Calvary,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
St.  Paul's,  St.  Paul,  Mis. 
Christ,  Red  Wing,  Min. 
St  Mary's,  Burlington,  N  J. 
Chapel,  Robin's  Nest,  HI. 
Atonement,  Philadelphia,P. 
Chapel,  St  James*  Col,  Md. 
StJohn's,Montgomery,Ala. 
St  Paul's,  Burlington,  Yt 
Mt  Olivet^  Algiers,  La. 

Chapel,  St  James'  CoL  Md. 
St  Jolm's,  Savannah,  Ga. 
St  Mary's,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
Calvary,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Calvary,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

St  Paul's,  Savannah,  Qa. 
Christ,  Boston,  Mass. 
Atonement,  Philadelphia,!^ 
St  Paul's,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


ti 


<i 


u 


Rev.  Anketell,  Joha  H. 
Arnold,  F.  E. 
Dunn,  Ballard  8. 
Easter,  J.  D. 
Eddy,  Clayton, 
Falk,  Alex. 
Ganter,  RI^ 
Gilliam,  Edw.  W. 
Henderson,  J.  M. 
leithead,  John, 


u 


II 


u 


u 


tl 


Williama, 

Potter,  A. 

Polk, 

EUiott, 

Williama, 

Whittingham, 

Bedell, 

Atkinson, 

Odenheimer, 

Bowman, 

Whittingham, 

Clark, 


Lewis,  John  K. 
Rootj  N.  W.  Taylor, 
8chere8chewBky,S.T.J.Boone, 
Bnith,  Dudley  D.        Boone, 


Dec  22, 1860,  St  Paul's,  New  Haven,  Ct 
Jan.  13, 1861,  St  Philip's,  Philadelphia^  P. 
Dec  9, 1860,  Mt  Olivet,  Algiers,  La 
Dec  14,    '*     St  John's,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Jan.  17, 1861,  Chapel,  Middletown,  Ot^ 
Deo,  23, 1860,  Chapel,  St  James' CoL,  Md. 
Jan.  16, 1861,  Grace,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

St  John's,  WUmington,N.O. 
Mar.  10, 1B61,  St  Mary's,  Buriington,  N.  J. 
Dec  13, 1860,  Christ,  Brownsville,  Pa. 
Dec  23,    '*     Chapel,  St  James'  CoL,  Md. 
Dec  23,     '*     Christ,  Lonsdale,  R  L 
Oct  28,     "     Chapel,  Shanghai,  China. 
Oct  28,     "     Chapel,  Shanghai,  China. 
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Name.  Biakop. 

Rev.  Taylor,  Thoa.  J.  Williams, 

Thomson,  Eliottt  H.  Boone, 

Trimble,  R.  W,  Lay, 

Wells,  Edward  L.  Williams, 
West,  James  R. 


u 


II 


11 


II 


Whitehouae,    Jan.  20, 
G0NSEGBATI0N8. 


Dea   2, 1860,  St  Mary's,  Burlington,  N.J. 
Bee.   2,    <'     Chapel,  Shanghai,  China. 
Dec.  16,     "     Christ,  Little  Rode,  Ark. 
Jan.  17, 1861,  Chapel,  Middletown,  Ct 
Chapel,  Robin's  Nest,  Dl. 


ii 


Namt. 

Biahap. 

T^flM. 

PlflM. 

Ascension, 

Whipple, 

July  14,  1860, 

Neenah,  Min. 

Christ, 

Whipple, 

Nov.  29,  1859, 

lied  Wing,  Min. 

Christ) 

Hopkins, 

Mar.    6,  1861, 

Buck  Hollow,  y t. 

Holy  Trinity, 

Hopkins, 

Dea  13,  1860, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

St.  Paul's, 

Potter,  H. 

Dec.  13,     " 

Salem,  N.  T. 

St  Paul's, 

Bedell, 

Jan.  14,  1861, 

BeUerue,  Ohio, 

St  Luke's  Chapel, 

Williams, 

Mar.  16,     '' 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Trinity, 

Whipple, 

July  11,  1860, 

Anoka,  Min. 

OBITUABT  NOTICES. 

The  RiQHT  Retbrbnd  Nicholas  Hahnsb  Cobbs,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Alabama,  died  in  Montgomery,  Friday,  Jan.  11th,  aged  65  years,  11  months,  and  6 
days.  An  Obituary  of  this  universally  respected  and  beloved  prelate,  will  appear 
in  our  next  Number.  From  no  one  have  we  received  warmer  and  kinder  ezpros- 
sions  of  approbation  incur  Editorial  labors,  than  from  the  late  Bishop  of  Alabama; 
and  with  multitudes,  in  all  parts  of  the  Church,  we  mourn  his  loss  as  a  personal 
bereavement. 

The  Rev.  Wbntwosth  L.  Childs,  Rector  of  St  Alban's  Parish,  near  Washiog- 
ton,  D.  C,  died  Dec.  14,  1860.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire ;  was  brought 
up  in  the  Church;  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  C.  Chase,  in  St  John's,  Ports- 
mouth, July  11,  1849 ;  and  Priest,  by  the  same  Bishop  and  in  the  same  place,  Deo. 
28,  1851.  He  was  for  a  time  Assistant  Minister  in  St  John's,  Portsmouth ;  and  in 
1853  removed  to  St  Alban's  Parish,  D.  C,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

The  Rev.  Richabd  Cox  died  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  16,  1860,  aged  52  years. 
He  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1808 ;  was  designed  for  the  mercantile  profes- 
sion ;  comparatively  late  in  life  gave  himself  to  the  service  of  Gkxi  and  the  Minis- 
try of  His  Church;  fitted  for  College  and  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1833;  studied 
at  the  Qeneral  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  Deacon  in  1836  by  Biahc^ 
B.  T.  Onderdonk ;  was  Missionary  pioneer  at  Yicksburg,  Miss. ;  was  then  Rector 
for  several  years  of  St  John's  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  then,  for  a  year  or  two,  of  St 
Paul's  Parish,  Woodbury,  Conn. ;  then,  for  thirteen  years,  was  Rector  of  Zion 
Church,  New  York  (^ty;  then,  with  health  infirm,  became  Rector  of  St  John's, 
St  Croix,  W.  Indies ,  and  recently  returned  to  his  native  city  with  an  incurable 
disease.  Mr.  Cox  was  ardent  in  his  feelings,  self-sacrificing  in  his  fHendships,  and 
laborious  in  the  chosen  work  of  his  life. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Inobaham,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Holly  Springs, 
3iis8.,  died  at  that  place  Dec  18,  1860,  aged  61  years.  His  death  was  caused  by 
an  accident  Having  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand,  it  slipped  fh)m  him  and  in  its  fall 
discharged  the  ball  which  entered  his  thigh  and  passed  up  into  his  side.  He  lin- 
gered ten  days  amid  ahnost  indescribable  BuiTerings,  which  he  bore  with 
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iorHton^Bf  and  died  full  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love.  He  was  born  at  Portlaad, 
Mainei,  in  1809,  of  Congregational  parents.  He  entered  Tale  College  but  did  not 
graduate;  went  to  Buenoe  Ajres,  Sw  A.,  as  clerk  to  a  commercial  house;  spent 
aevend  years  after  his  return  as  teacher ;  and  about  1830  was  Professor  in  Jefier- 
aon  GcJlege,  near  Natchez.  He  here  won  a  wide  reputation  as  a  writer  of  Novels 
and  otherworks;  aa  "The  South-West  by  a  Yankee;"  "Lafltte;"  "Burton;"  "The 
Qoadroon,"  Ac  About  the  year  1847,  he  received  Confirmation  at  the  hands  of 
Biflbop  Whittingfaam  in  Washington  City;  and  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  established  a 
flooriahing  Seminary  for  young  ladies,  studying  for  Holy  Orders  meantime  under 
the  late  Bev.  l£r.  Tomes.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  in  Trinity  Church,  Natches, 
March  9,  1851,  and  Priest  in  St.  Andrews,  Jackson,  March  7,  1852,  by  Bishop 
Green.  He  was  Missionary  at  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  then  Rector  of  St  John's  Church, 
Mobile,  Ala.;  his  next  charge  was  at  Riverside,  Tenn.;  he  removed  to  Holly 
Springs  in  1858,  where  he  also  revived  St.  Thomas'  Hall.  Besides  being  the  author 
oi  some  religious  pamphlets,  his  "  Prince  of  the  House  of  David,"  "  The  Pillar 
of  Hre,"  and  "The  Throne  of  David,"  have  been  very  popular.  He  was  ¥ridely 
known,  and  greatly  respected  and  esteemed 

DsD  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  6th,  1861,  the  Rbt.  Hbvrt  Amthok,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  St  Mark's  Church,  aged  66  years.  He  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  March 
1795.  His  father,  Dr.  G.  C.  Anthon,  though  a  German  by  birth,  was  an  officer  in 
the  British  army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  settled  in  New  York.  The 
late  deceased  was  one  of  his  six  sons,  of  whom  Charles  Anthon,  the  classical  schol- 
ar, and  John  Anthon,  the  lawyer,  have  become  distinguished  in  their  respective 
vncatioiia.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Hobart  in  Nov.  1816,  and  took 
ebaige  of  the  Parish  in  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  In  1819  he  wta  called  to  St  Bartholo- 
BMw's  Church  in  S.  C. ;  he  left  there  in  1821,  and  officiated  in  Trinity  Church, 
Utica^  N.  Y.,  till  1829;  m  St  Stephen's  Church,  New  York  Cit^,  till  1831 ;  and  in 
Trinity  Chnrch  till  1836,  when  he  became  Rector  of  "St  Mark's  in  the  Bowery," 
wiiere  he  remained  during  the  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life.  His  Protest  to 
the  Bev.  Arthur  Carey's  Ordination,  July  2nd,  1843,  and  events  attending  that  act, 
led  to  a  separation  of  Dr.  Anthc«i  from  those  with  whom  eodesiastically  he  had 
fonnerly  been  associated;  and,  aa  Editor  of  the  Proiukmt  Churchman,  as  a  chief 
fimnder  of  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society ^  the  Church  Misaionary  Society ,  and  in 
nuoienms  other  capacities,  he  has  been  specially  prominent  That  he  was  thor- 
eof^y  honest  in  his  opinions,  no  one  can  doubt;  while  his  tenacity  of  purpose,  his 
BteUectual  strength,  and  his  purity  of  character,  made  him  emphatically  a  man  of 
marie    His  Punend  Services  were  held  in  St  Mark's  Church,  Jan.  8th. 

DoED  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  10,  1861,  Rev.  Chabues  W.  Hacklst,  D.D.,  Pro- 
toor  of  Astronomy  in  Columbia  College,  aged  52  years.  He  was  born  in  1809,  at 
Haridmer,  New  York.  He  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  as  a 
Cidet,  in  the  year  1825,  and  was  promoted  brevet  lieutenant  on  the  Ist  of  July, 
1829.  From  August  30th  of  that  year  to  August  31st  of  the  next,  he  filled  the 
poit  of  Assistant  Profbssor  of  Mathematics  at  that  Institution.  He  was  again  em- 
ployed in  the  same  capacity  from  January,  1832,  to  September  in  the  next  year, 
iriMn  he  resigned,  and  soon  after  took  Orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Ba  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  New  York  from  1833  to 
1S39,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  Jefferson  College^  in  Misaissippi 
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He  became  Rector  of  St  Peter's  Ohuroh,  Aubiini,  W.  N.  Y.,  whidi  he  reeigiied  in 
1840,  and  engaged  in  teaching.  From  the  year  1843  up  to  the  time  of  his  dealh 
he  filled  the  chair  of  Mathematics  in  Columbia  Gollegec  He  was  the  author  of 
several  elementary  scientific  works:  a  "Treatise  on  Algebra,*'  published  in  184^ 
an  "Elementery  Course  on  Geometry,"  which  appeared  in  1847,  and  "  Elements  of 
Trigonometry,  with  their  Practical  Application  to  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astron- 
omy." The  merit  of  these  works  is  attested  by  their  extensive  use  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  instruction.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  nervous  fever.  He  leaves  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  whom  he  has  won  by  his  kindness  of  heart,  the  gentleness 
of  his  manners,  and  his  useful  life. 

DiKD  in  Shannonville,  Pa.,  Jan.  16th,  1861,  the  Rbt.  Gsorgx  ICintzbb,  aged  69 
years,  Bector  of  Union  Church  in  that  town.  He  was  bom  hi  Philadelphia  of 
Lutheran  parents,  but  conformed  to  the  Church  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boyd,  and  was 
confirmed  by  Bishop  White.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  P.  Chase,  in  St. 
John's,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  2*7,  1827,  and  became  Assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bedell, 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Philadelphia.  Subsequently  he  was  called  to  the  Rectorship  of 
8t  (Gabriel's  Church,  Douglassville,  and  Christ  Church,  Pottstown,  Montgomery 
County;  and  whilst  there,  was  advanced  to  the  Priesthood  by  the  Rt  Rev.  H.  U. 
Onderdonk.  His  next  charge  was  St  Andrew's  and  St  Mark's  Churches,  in  the 
adjacent  county  of  Chester;  and  after  a  faithful  and  laborious  ministry  of  several 
years,  he  returned  to  Montgomery  County,  and  became  the  Rector  of  St  James' 
Church,  Evansburg,  and  the  Union  Chapel,  near  Shannonville ;  of  the  latter  pariah 
he  had  charge  nearly  twenty  years. 

The  Rev.  Calvin  Woloott  died  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  21,  1861,  aged  73 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  was  ordained  in  Marblehead;  was  set- 
tled in  Hermon,  Quincy,  Otis,  and  other  places ;  was  for  many  years  Agent  for  the 
American  Bible  Society;  and  for  a  few  of  the  later  years  of  his  life  was  a  pariah 
Missionary  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  of  New  York  City. 

The  Rbv.  Sbnboa  O.  Bbago  died  at  Kingston,  N.  T.,  Jan.  21, 1861,  in  the  69Ui 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  Y t ;  studied  theologj 
at  the  Alexandria  Seminary,  Ya. ;  he  was  the  founder  and  Rector  of  Christ  Churdi, 
Macon,  Gtoo.,  where  he  labored  fifteen  years.  His  later  years  have  been  passed  in 
great  physical  infirmity,  but  in  patience  and  submission. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Scott  died  at  South  Salem,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30,  1861,  aged  35 
years.  He  was  Minister  of  the  Parishes  in  South  Salem  and  North  Salem  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Williams,  April  28,  1859, 
in  St  James'  Church,  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  Priest  by  Bishop  H.  Potter,  Nov.  8,  1860, 
in  St  John's  Church,  Lewisboro,  N.  Y.  ^ 

The  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Castlemajt,  Missionary,  died  at  St  Joseph,  Tensas  Pariab, 
Louisiana,  Feb.  7,  1861.  Besides  his  labors  at  St  Joseph,  he  officiated  at  several 
plantations  in  the  neighborhood.  A  correspondent  says,  all  about  through  tte 
oonntry  he  itinerated,  carrying  with  him  the  Church  and  ite  blessed  teachings.  His 
influence  has  been  most  marked  and  extensive,  his  seal  indomitaUe,  his  courage  and 
cheerfulness  nnfailmg,  his  labors  indefatigable.  His  first  charge,  we  bdieve^  was  at 
StaantoUf  Ya.,  where  he  labored  for  fourteen  years  with  great  success,  buQding  « 
beautiAil  Church,  and  esteblishing  the  Yirginia  Female  Imtitate.  Fto  two 
he  was  engaged  in  teachmg  in  the  Dnoeaa  of  Illinois. 
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Bud  in  Phfladelphia,  Jan.  26th,  the  Feast  of  the  Conreraion  of  St  Paul  Jaiob 
8.  SuTH,  Eaq^  aged  78  yean.  Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  few  prominent  Chnrch- 
BWD,  who  fonn  connecting  links  between  the  living  of  to-day,  and  the  venerable 
fathers  and  brethren  bj  whom  the  foundations  of  the  Church  in  Pennsylvania  trere 
anoossBfuDy  laid.  He  was  baptized,  confirmed  and  admitted  to  the  Holy  Com- 
mimion  under  the  Pastoral  as  well  as  Episcopal  oversight  of  the  Apostolic  Bishop 
White.  Brought  actively  forward  into  the  service  of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  was  identified  with  its  support  for  a  long  period  of  years,  even 
from  his  ripening  manhood  to  declining  age.  His  tastes  and  principles,  one  would 
hsTo  naturally  thought,  would  have  led  him  in  youth  to  the  selection  of  the  Christ- 
UD  Ministry  as  his  proper  vocation.  But  he  appears  to  have  passed  that  portion  of 
his  life  before  he  openly  consecrated  himself  at  the  Altar  of  Gk>d. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  a  time  when  the  loftiest  moral  worth,  as  well  as 
commanding  ability,  were  found  in  its  service,  and  when  to  this  profession  the 
eyes  of  the  most  promising  in  every  community  were  turned.  With  companions 
lod  associates  from  his  first  entrance  as  a  student  in  a  ]awyer*s  office,  with  whom 
rt  was  an  honor  to  be  connected,  he  maintained  a  high  and  distinguished  place^  and 
•n  tnoorruptible  character.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Binney,  Ser- 
geant, Chauncey,  Meredith  and  Ingersoll,  as  his  brethren  in  legal  practice.  The 
first  and  last  of  this  fraternity  still  survive.  The  latter  is  yet  welcomed  on  public 
ooasions  to  places  of  public  honor  and  trust;  the  former,  after  passing  the  limits 
of  eighty  years,  maintains  his  intellectual  strength  and  his  varied  attainments  un- 
diminished and  unimpaired ;  the  calm  faith  of  Religion  resting  on  his  age ;  and  the 
lore  of  the  Patriot,  the  studies  of  the  Christian,  and  the  recollections  of  the  Jurist, 
nicoessively  occupying  his  time  and  pen. 

Mr.  Smith  was  induced,  as  early  as  1842,  on  account  of  declining  health,  to  ex- 
dunge  the  labors  of  the  advocate  for  a  more  quiet  and  noiseless  employment.  But 
though  silent  from  that  time  in  Halls  of  Justice,  his  voice  has  never  ceased  to  be 
heard  in  behalf  of  the  Church. 

A  Yestiyman  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter's,  Phila.,  since  1832,  a  member  of  the 
SUodittg  Committee  of  the  Diocese  from  1826  to  1841,  a  delegate  to  the  Diocesan 
CoDTention  from  1886  to  the  time  of  his  death,  chosen  a  Lay  Deputy  to  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  from  1836  to  1844,  a  Trustee  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
for  a  series  of  years,  a  Trustee  of  the  Eptioopal  Fund  of  the  Diocese,  a  member  of 
the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Corporation  for  the  Belief  of  Widows  and  Children  of 
Clergymen  deceased,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Christianity  in  Pennsylvania ;  he  was  in  all  these  relations  a  zealous,  efficient 
nA  BQocessful  abettor,  and  a  faithful  custodian  of  the  interests  entrusted  to  hiuL 
From  his  legal  training  he  brought  to  his  labors  in  the  Church  his  habits  of  accu- 
rate, deliberate,  and  capacious  thought ;  and  from  his  Christian  nurture,  a  consd- 
entioufl  and  g^Oeless  spirit.  His  character  and  ability  combined,  gave  him  a  wide- 
spread influence.  He  was  gifted  with  a  peculiar  grace  by  nature,  both  of  manner 
ttd  speech.  To  a  most  urbane  demeanor,  spring^g  from  an  amiable  and  noble 
beart  and  a  high  moral  sentiment,  to  a  pleasing  and  commanding  person,  to  a 
winning  eye,  and  gentle  tongue,  the  added  contributions  of  Christian  integrity  and 
competency  to  advise,  imparted  a  charm  and  a  force  that  it  was  not  easy  to  resist 
On  the  floor  of  the  Convention  he  was  justly  respected  and  confided  in  by  all, 
tK>th  Clergy  and  laity.     Even  those  who  differed  with  him  felt  that  he  was  an  hon- 
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eat  and  GhriBtian  opponent  His  well  weighed  and  judidona  opinions,  utteied  in 
the  ''moUiflsima  tempora  fondi,"  found  their  way  to  audience  if  not  to  oonyiction. 
"Bn  was  entirely  free  fiDin  party  asperity,  while  to  oonservative  principles  he  gate 
his  firm  and  nnflinching  adhesion.  He  never  spoke  for  effect  He  was  not  an  ora- 
tor, though  a  wise  and  persuasive  speaker.  Never  betrayed  into  passion,  nor  di- 
verted by  opposition  fh>m  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  entering  into  debate  with 
alow  and  cool  deliberation,  when  to  be  longer  silent  would  cease  to  be  a  virtue,  he 
then  brought  to  bear  such  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  such  clearness  and  I\illnes8  of 
information  to  the  point,  that  to  listen  to  his  words  was  deemed  a  privilege  and  a 
duty,  by  all  within  his  hearing.  And  so  felicitous,  we  are  told,  though  unpretend- 
ing his  remarks,  that  a  discriminating  auditor  once  observed :  **  It  seems  as  if  every 
expression  had  been  selected  with  care,  and  then  perfbmed  with  grace,  before  it 
was  allowed  to  escape  his  lips." 

It  was  however  on  Committees,  and  in  offices  of  important  trust,  that  the  subject 
of  this  notice  was  most  highly  valued.  A  reference  to  the  Journals  of  the  Diocesan 
Conventions  will  show  how  constantly  he  was  occupied  in  this  department  of  labor. 
For  the  past  few  years,  though  he  continued  in  his  place  in  the  Convention  of  the 
Diocese,  he  took  less  and  less  part  in  its  proceedings  and  debates.  The  troubles 
attendant  upon  the  suspension  of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  to  whom  he  was  warmlj 
attached,  were  a  severe  trial  to  his  spirit  From  about  that  period  he  ceased  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee,  and  a  Deputy  to  the  Qeneral  ConventiozL. 
But  his  Interest  was  unabated  in  all  that  was  good. 

In  the  quiet  of  parochial  lifb  and  in  his  domestic  walks  he  passed  serenely  on 
unto  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the  olden  walls,  within  which  seventy-one  yeara 
ago  he  was  brought  to  the  font  for  Holy  Baptism,  his  hoary  head  was  habitaallj 
bowed  in  acts  of  worship  and  devout  communion.  Beloved  of  all  his  Rectors, 
from  the  eariiest  to  the  latest,  cherished  and  revered  by  the  congregation  and 
Parish  so  largely  indebted  to  his  liberality  and  seal,  the  centre  of  attraction  to  hia 
delightful  home,  a  venerated  dtiaen,  a  friend  of  the  institutions  of  humanity  and 
learning  with  which  his  native  city  abounds,  a  benefactor  of  his  kind,  "  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile,**  he  has  been  gathered  unto  his  fathers  in  a  good 
oU  age,  having  the  supports  of  an  undoubting  faith  in  Christ,  the  favor  of  God 
and  the  charity  of  the  world. 

TRINITY  COLLBGBy  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  on  Tuesday,  Dec  18th,  Prof.  Sui- 
UXL  EuoT,  Brownell  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  at  Trinity  College, 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Institution.  He  has  accepted  the  appointment,  and  is 
to  be  formally  inaugurated  on  the  Monday  after  the  Easter  vacation,  the  eighth 
day  of  ApriL  We  notice  in  the  Catalogue  of  this  Institution,  that  seven  Prizes  are 
open  to  competitors— Chemical,  Greek,  Historical,  Rhetorical,  German,  and  others 
relating  to  examinations,  Ac.  There  are  twenty-three  Scholarships  In  this  College. 
The  right  of  nomination  to  most  of  them  is  vested  in  the  founders,  and  each  Schol- 
arship entities  to  free  tuition.  The  Church  Scholarship  Society  loans  to  under- 
graduates, needing  the  help  and  intending  to  enter  the  sacred  Ministry,  the  sum  of 
$100  per  annnm.  Besides  these  Scholarships,  there  is  a  beneficiary  flmd  for  re- 
mitting tuition  to  necessitous  and  deserving  students,  who  are  Communicanta  of 
the  Church. 
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CHROHOLOGT  OF  UfPOBTAKT  POLITICAL  KYXIITS. 

1860.  Not.  6. — ^Tbe  election  for  President  and  Vice  President  was  held  in  all 
the  States,  and  resulted  as  follows : — 

Dotal  number  of  Yotes  in  Southern  States,        ....        l,310,90t 
"         in  Northern  States,  •        •  3,439,076 

Whole  nomber  of  yotes  in  the  Union, 4,739,982 

Vote  for  Lincoln,  ........  1,865,840 

Vote  against  Lincoln:— Douglas  reoeiTed,  l,288,043.-^Breckenridge  836,801.— 
BeD,  742,747.— Total,  2,867,69L   Miyority  in  the  Union  agunst  Lincoln,  1,001,761. 

Bee  20. — State  ConTention  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession, 
to  ^saolye  the  connection  of  that  State  with  the  Federal  Goyemment.  The  ordi* 
Daoce  was  passed  by  the  unanimous  yote  of  169  members. 

1861.  Jan.  9th. — ^The  State  Gonyention  of  Mississippi  passed  an  ordinance 
for  immediate  secession,  by  a  yote  of  84  to  16. 

Jan.  11. — ^The  ordinance  of  secession  passed  the  State  Gonyention  of  Alabama, 
by  a  yote  of  61  ayes  to  39  noes. 

Jan.  11th. — ^The  Florida  State  Gonyention  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  by 
a  yote  of  62  to  7. 

Jan.  19. — ^The  State  Gonyention  of  Georgia  adopted  the  secession  ordinance,  by 
yeas  20S,  nays  89. 

Jan.  26. — ^The  secession  ordinance  of  Louisiana  passed  the  State  Gonyention,  by 
ayoteof  118tol7. 

Feb.  1. — ^The  Texlb  Gonyention  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  by  a  yote  of 
166  yeas  to  7  nays. 

Feb.  9. — ^The  Southern  Gongress,  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  elected  Jefferson  Dayis, 
of  Mississippi,  President,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  Vice  President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  sUghtly  sl- 
tered,  was  adopted. 

Feb.  12. — ^The  Gongress  of  the  United  States  counted  the  electoral  yotes  for 

President  and  Vice  President    The  followiug  is  the  result: — 

Uncoln  and  Hamlin             180 

Breckenridge  and  Lane, 72 

Bell  and  Eyerett, 39 

Douglas  and  Johnson, 12 

Feb.  27. — ^The  following  proposed  amendment  to  the  Gonstitntion  of  the  United 

States  passed  the  House  of  Representatiyes  by  a  two  thirds  yote— 133  against  66 : 

sod  the  Senate,  by  24  to  12 : — 

"  Ihat  no  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  shall  authorise  or 
gi^e  Congress  power  to  abolish  or  interfere  witliin  any  State  with  the  domestic  m- 
ititatkms  thereof,  Including  that  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  seryitude  by  the  laws 
of  said  State." 

1%e  ofikaal  annoonoement  of  the  Cabinet  of  President  Lincoln,  is  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward,  of  Kew  York. 

Secretary  of  Treasury,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 

Secretary  of  War,  Simon  Cameron,  of  Penn^lyania. 

Secretary  of  Kayy,  Gideon  Welles,  of  Connecticut 

Secretary  of  Interior,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana. 

Postmaster-General,  Montgomery  Blair,  of  Maryland. 

Attom^-G«n6nl,  Bdward  Bates,  of  Missouri. 
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The  Cabinet  of  the  Southern  Gonfederacy  is  as  followa : 
Secretary  of  State,  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia. 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  0.  L.  Memminger,  of  South  Garoliiia 
Secretary  of  War,  Leroy  P.  Walker,  of  Alabama. 
Secretaiy  of  Navy,  S.  M.  Malloiy,  of  Florida. 
Postmaster-Qeneral,  John  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas. 
Attorney-Genera],  Judah  P.  Beijamin,  of  Louisiana. 

OONYERBIONS  TO  THE  OHUROH. 

Robert  R.  Morris,  lately  a  Minister  of  the  Methodist  denomination  has  been  re- 
oeired  as  a  Candidate  for  Priest's  Orders  in  the  Diooese  of  Connecticut 

The  Rey.  Josiah  P.  Cannon,  lately  advanced  to  the  Priesthood  by  Bishop  Otey> 
of  Tennessee,  was  formerly  a  Baptist  Preacher. 

The  Rer.  G.  M.  Eyerhart,  recently  ordained  Priest  by  Bishop  Otey,  of  Tennessee, 
was  formerly  a  Methodist  Preacher. 

Mr.  &  T.  Allen,  recently  admitted  Candidate  for  Holy  Orders  in  Slinois,  was 
formerly  a  Congregational  Minister. 

CHURCH  MISSIONS  AND  VOLUNTARYISM. 

The  Board  of  Missions  at  its  October  Meeting  in  New  Haven,  in  a  truly  Gatholie 
spirit,  and  to  promote  unity,  harmony  and  efBdency  in  the  great  work  of  Missions, 
passed  the  following  Resolution:  ^^Reaokfed^  That  the  Domestic  Conmiittee  be  in- 
structed to  confer  with  the  government  of  the  '  American  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety,' with  a  view  to  some  harmonious  adjustment  of  their  various  relations.'^ 
Following  their  instructions,  the  Domestic  Committee  under  date  of  Oct.  30,  1860, 
addressed  a  courteous  Letter  to  said  Society,  to  which  Letter  the  Society  returned 
a  reply,  [Signed,]  Rev.  Henry  Anthon,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  E.  H.  Canfield,  D.  D. ;  Rev. 
Lot  Jones,  D.  D.;  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.;  Rev.  Frederick  a  Wiley;  Rev. 
H.  Dyer,  D.  D. ;  E.  W.  Dunham,  Esq. ;  Fred.  G.  Foster,  Esq. ;  Fred.  T.  Peet,  Esq. ; 
Horace  Webster,  LL.  D.    That  Letter  contains  this  remarkable  paragraph.     **  We 
perceive  but  one  resolution^  viz :  the  third  in  your  letter,  that  particularly  ooncems 
ourselves  in  an  official  relation,  and  inasmuch  as,  in  our  view,  our  present  and  ac- 
tual relations  are  entirely  harmonious,  and  we  ar$  tmawan  of  any  point  of  dwlff 
eommiUed  to  ua  lohieh  requires  adjustiMnU  in  order  to  render  it  harmonioue  with  the 
duty  and  responeilniitiea  of  the  Domestic  Oommitteey  or  the  Board  of  Missions^  we 
have  nothing,  as  a  Committee,  to  suggest,  but  the  cultivation  and  maintenance  of 
the  same  friendly  feeling,  which  has  prompted  the  resolutions  we  have  received 
from  you."    The  only  meaning  of  this  language  is,  that  even  although  the  utmost 
liberty  should  be  extended  to  this  Society  in  the  appropriation  of  its  funds,  it  ut- 
terly refuses  to  recognize  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Church  in  its  capacity 
as  a  Missionary  Body.    This  position  will  be  appreciated  wherever  there  is  in  tlie 
Church  any  sense  of  Church  loyalty  and  Church  responsibility  and  duty.     The 
whole  correspondence  is  contained  in  the  Spirit  of  Missions  for  Januaiy,  1861. 


Non. — ^Nearly  all  our  Summary  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Intelligence  ia 
larily  laid  over,  notwithstanding  our  twenty-four  extra  pages  in  this  Nomber.     So 
much  of  it  as  is  worth  preserving  will  appear  hereafter. 
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Art.  1.— the  ULTIMATE  GROUNDS  OP  INPIDELTTT. 

1.  The  Historical  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture  Records,  stated  anew  with  special  reference  to  the  doubts 
and  Discoveries  of  Modem  Times,  in  Eight  Lectures,  deliv- 
ered  in  the  Oxford  University  Pulpit,  in  the  year  1869,  on 
the  Bampton  Foundation,  by  Osoboe  Bawlinsok,  M.  A., 
late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Editor  of  the 
History  of  Herodotus,  &c. — ^from  the  London  Edition,  with 
Notes,  translated  bj  Bev.  A.  N.  Abnold.  Boston :  Gould 
&  Lincoln.     1860.    12mo.  pp.  454. 

2.  The  History  of  Herodotus,  A  new  English  Version,  ed^ 
iied  with  copious  Notes  and  Appendices,  illustrating  the 
History  and  Geography  of  Herodotus,  from  the  most  recent 
sources  of  information,  and  embodying  the  chief  results, 
Historical  and  Ethnological,  which  have  been  chtained  in 
the  progress  of  Cuneiform  and  Hieroglyphical  discovery. 
By  GxoBOB  Bawlinbov,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow,  &c, — assisted 
hj  Col.  Sib  Hxkbt  B awlinsok,  E.  C.  B.,  and  Sib  J.  G.  Wil- 
BiHSOK,  F.  B.  S.  In  four  Volumes,  with  Maps  and  Illustra- 
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tionfl.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1869.  8yo.  Vol.  I. 
pp.  563.  Vol.  II.  pp.  614.  Vol.  III.  pp.  463.  Vol  IV. 
pp.— 

3.  A  Critical  and  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament^  from  the  Oerman  of  WU- 
helm  Martin  Leberecht  De  WettCy — translated  and  enlaiged 
by  Theodobb  Parkeb,  Minister  of  tlie  Second  Church  in 
Boxbury.  In  two  Volumes — third  edition.  Boston :  Bufus 
Leighton,  Jr.  1859.    8vo.  pp.  517,  and  570. 

4.  An  Historico-Critical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Books 
of  the  New  Testament.  By  Wilhelm  Mabtin  Lebebecht 
DbWette,  Doctor  of  Theology  and  regular  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Basel.  Translated  from  the  fifth  improved  and 
enlarged  edition,  by  Febderiok  Fbothikgham.  Boston  : 
Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.    1858.    8vo.  pp.  388. 

All  the  objections  that  have  been  or  can  be  urged  against 
the  credibility  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  admit  of  being  referred 
to  three  classes. 

1.  Objections  based  on  the  inconsistency — real  or  supposed — 
between  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  ascertained 
facts  and  principles  of  Science. 

2.  Objections  based  upon  historic  inaccuracies-*-real  or  sup-* 
posed — ^found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  when  compared  with  other 
authentic  and  reliable  sources  of  information  concerning  the  same 
historic  events  as  those  that  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  and, 

3.  Objections  based  upon  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  when  compared  with  other  parts  and  teachings  of 
the  same  Scriptures,  or  with  the  common  sense  and  opinionB 
of  mankind. 

It  will  readily  be  conceded,  that  objections  to  the  credibility 
of  any  book  claiming  to  have  come  from  God,  might  exist,  in 
either  of  these  classes,  sufficient  to  render  its  reception  impos- 
sible, without  an  entire  surrender  of  man's  noblest  faculties, 
and  his  subjecting  himself  to  most  debasing  superstition  and 
spiritual  despotism.  We  naturally  assume  that  whatever  has 
come  from  God  cannot  but  be  true^  and  so,  elevating  to  the 
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intellect ;  purty  and  so,  beneficial  to  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
And  to  these  first  principles  of  truth  and  right,  we  subject  all 
sjBtems  and  documents  that  come  to  us  with  a  claim  upon  our 
assent  and  submission.  But  the  scrutiny,  however  indispen* 
sable,  u  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  Nor  is  it  without  its  pecu- 
liar and  serious  perils.  And  accordingly  we  have  infidels,  men 
who  reject  the  Scriptures  on  grounds  belonging  to  each  of  these 
classes ;  some  of  them,  doubtless,  honest  and  earnest  minds, 
entangled  in  doubts  that  they  cannot  remove,  and  others  as 
certainly  disbelievers  from  an  evil  conscience,  rejecting  the 
Scriptures,  because  they  do  not  want  to  believe  what  they 
teach.  Still,  however,  it  is  an  earnest  and  a  blessed  work  to 
▼indicate  the  claims  of  the  Holy  Volume  to  all  our  reverence 
and  our  confidence,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  souls,  the  source 
of  all  our  reliable  and  satisfying  knowledge  of  Him  in  Whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

Objections  to  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  based  on  the 
inconsistency  between  their  teachings  and  the  attainments  of 
Science,  must  assume,  of  course,  that  what  are  regarded  as  the 
truths  of  Science  are  true  ;  and  so  true,  that  they  may  be  as- 
sumed as  a  test  and  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  truth 
of  all  other  books  and  teachings.  Nay,  these  truths  of  Sci- 
ence must  be  regarded  as  absolutely  true,  and  beyond  possibil- 
ity of  error  or  mistake,  before  we  can  safely  assume,  that  what- 
erer  is  apparently  irreconcilable  with  them  must  be  rejected 
and  cast  away  as  false.  It  is  a  work  of  no  slight  magnitude 
or  responsibility  to  say,  that  that  Volume — ^which  is  so  dear 
to  millions  of  human  hearts,  has  led  so  many  thousands  to  re- 
pentance and  peace,  sustained  such  multitudes  in  the  hours  of 
temptation  and  discouragement,  and  is  in  fact  so  inwrought  into 
all  our  modes  of  thought  and  identified  with  our  civilization, 
that  it  cannot  now  be  discredited  without  leaving  all  our  life 
and  hopes  a  mere  wreck  of  ruins — ^is,  after  all,  but  an  impos- 
ture, full  of  errors,  myths,  contradictions  and  absurdities.  And 
be  who  has  closely  considered  the  history  of  Science,  how  it 
Itas  progressed  with  but  faltering  and  erring  steps,  how  many 
of  its  most  vaunted  teachings  in  one  age  have  been  repudiated 
ss  errors  in  the  next,  will  oertainly  be  very  cautious  about  re- 
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padiatingy  on  anj  such  grounds,  that  which  has  been  of  such 
inestimable  vidue  as,  in  all  ages,  the  blessed  old  BiUe  has 
proved  itself  to  be.  Doubtless  there  are  thousands  who  wOl 
say,  if  worst  must  come  to  worst,  ^  Giye  us  the  old  Bible, 
and  raise  no  doubts  of  its  truthfulness.  Perish  Science,  if 
need  be,  we  care  nothing  for  that ;  we  can  live  without  it. 
But,  without  the  hope  of  immortality,  based  upon  the  truth 
of  God's  teachings  in  His  Holy  Word,  we  cannot  lire,  and  do 
not  dare  to  die.' 

We  must,  then,  be  extremely  cautious  how  we  admit  any 
proposition  as  a  truth  of  Science  which  militates  at  all  against 
the  received  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    But,  besides 
this,  we  have  another  caution  to  give.    We  cannot  go  into  any 
general  discussion  of  the  subject  now,  but  we  will  remail:  in 
passing,  that  we  must  always  remember  that  the  Bible  was  not 
given  us  to  teach  us  Science,  but  rather  the  way  of  salvation. 
And  more  than  this  ;  the  writers  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  could 
not  accomplish  their  object  without  some  allusion  to  matters 
that  oome  within  the  domain  of  Science.    For  example,  in 
speaking  of  the  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  Scriptures 
are  speaking  of  objects  that  come  within  the  teachings,  dis- 
coveries and  discussions  of  Astronomy  and  Geology.    In  speak- 
ing of  the  miracles  of  healing,  the  sacred  writers  encounter  the 
theories  of  disease  and  cure.    Now,  at  the  time  when  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written,  there  were  no  Sciences  of  Geology,  Astron- 
omy, and  of  Disease  and  Health.    Hence,  in  Astronomy,  the 
sacred  writers  speak,  according  to  appearances,  of  the  sun's  ri- 
sing and  setting,  &c.,  notwithstanding  modem  Science  has 
taught  every  sdiool  boy  of  our  day,  that  not  the  sun  but 
the  earth  revolves.    So  in  regard  to  other  Sciences,  Geology 
and  Medicine  for  example,  in  speaking  of  the  creation  of  the 
earth  and  the  cure  of  disease,  the  end  in  view  was  to  teach 
that  Ood  created  the  world,  and  that  Christ  healed  the  sick, 
and  not  to  inculcate  any  theory  or  science  of  the  original  for- 
mation of  the  earth,  and  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  hu- 
man life;    The  sacred  writers  must  therefore,  of  necessity,  have 
used  the  terms  and  formularies  that  belonged  to  the  theories  and 
views  then  prevalent,  and  thus  have  given  to  them  a  certain 
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amount  of  apparent  sanction.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  Moses, 
instead  of  the  revelation  he  has  given  us  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  had  written  in  the  phraseology  and  according  to  the 
views  of  modem  Science  in  the  department  of  Geology,  who 
in  that  far  off  age  would  have  understood  him  ?  Who,  until 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  would  have  believed 
him?  Nay,  it  would  have  taken  a  volume  much  larger 
than  all  the  five  Books  ascribed  to  him,  to  make  the  proper  de- 
finitions and  preliminary  explanations,  in  order  that  he  might 
state  the  fact  that  God  created  the  earth  and  all  things  therein, 
as  those  things  are  now  understood,  and  in  terms  and  princi- 
ples which  are  in  accordance  with  modem  Science.  And  so 
with  our  Lord's  miracles  of  healing — ^were  these  actual  demo- 
niacal possessions  ?  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion. But  that  was,  undoubtedly,  the  theory  in  His  age 
of  many  forms  of  disease  of  which  we  now  have  a  different 
theory,  and  which  we  refer  to  no  such  agency  as  their  cause. 
Now  suppose  that  the  men  of  His  age  were  wrong  and  we  are 
right,  was  it  the  work  for  Him  to  do,  to  teach  medicine,  phys- 
iolc^  and  pathology,  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine ?  Certainly  not.  And  suppose  He  had  set  Himself  to 
correct  their  error ;  this  work  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
in  all  the  time  and  with  all  the  labor  allowed  for  the  three  years 
of  His  Ministry  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Sal- 
vation. Nay  more.  His  contradiction  of  the  commonly  re- 
ceived doctrines  concerning  the  things  that  pertain  to  this 
world,  would  have  immeasurably  increased  the  difficulties,  al- 
ready alarmingly  great,  in  the  way  of  His  reception  as  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  acceptance  of  his  teachings  concerning  God,  the 
Soul,  and  Eternity.  Doubtless  the  men  of  that  age  were  as 
confident  that  what  they  regarded  as  scientific  truth  was  true 
and  indisputable,  as  the  most  pretentious  savans  of  our  day 
are  or  can  be,  with  regard  to  the  attainments  of  our  age,  not- 
withstanding they  were  wrong  for  the  most  part,  and  we  are, 
as  we  believe,  for  the  most  part  right  in  what  we  hold  and 
teach. 

It  was  theriefore  of  inevitable  necessity  that  the  Sacred  writers 
ihonld  assume  and  use  some  expressions  which  would  imply 
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the  truth  and  adoption  of  the  prevailing  theories  and  doctrines 
of  Science  in  their  age ;  and  yet  they  must  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  those  theories,  or  as  having  given  to  them  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  authority  as  inspired  men  of  God.  Nor  can  we, 
in  any  right  view  of  the  case,  regard  any  correction  of  the  sci- 
entific errors  which  prevailed  in  the  ages  when  the  Scripturea 
were  written, — even  though  they  were  thus  indirectly  assumed 
into  the  Scriptures  themselves, — as  any  good  ground  for  distrust 
of  the  sacred  writers,  or  for  a  rejection  of  the  Scriptures  as 
unworthy  of  credit.  We  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  save  his  credit,  to  suppose  that  Moses,  for  example,  knew 
all  that  Geology  has  yet  attained  unto  in  regard  to  the  origin 
and  history  of  this  earth,  the  formation  of  its  strata  and  the 
untold  varieties  of  fossil  remains  that  lie  buried  therein.  But 
we  do  know  that  if  he  had  known  it,  he  could  not  have  m<xde 
it  known  to  the  men  of  his  age ;  and  even  the  attempt  to  incul- 
6ate  it  to  the  people  whom  he  was  raised  up  to  deliver,  would 
have  occasioned,  beyond  hope  or  remedy,  his  rejection  as  on 
impostor.  We  may  regard  it  as  beyond  question,  that  the  use 
of  the  views  and  terms  of  modern  Science  by  Moses  would 
have  as  certainly  secured  the  rejection  of  his  message  in  his 
day,  as  any  endorsement  of  the  views  and  errors  of  that  age 
could  lead  us  in  modem  tim^s  to  doubt  his  mission  from  God, 
because  of  the  errors  in  Geology  to  which  he  would  in  that 
case  have  committed  himself  and  his  entire  work  of  preparing 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  What  then  should  he  do  ? 
He  must  speak  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  He  must  say 
that  God  created  it.  He  could  not  use  both  theories — the  an- 
cient and  the  modem — even  if  he  understood  the  modem  never 
so  thoroughly.  The  fact  that  God  created  the  world,  was  one 
of  the  essential  facts  which  he  had  to  inculcate ;  the  time  when, 
the  modus  operandi^  and  the  details  of  the  process,  were  in  no 
way  essential  to  the  object  he  had  before  him.  Suppose,  then, 
that  his  language  shall  be  found  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
what  we  have  ascertained  beyond  question  to  be  fact ;  we  do 
not  admit  that  such  is  the  case,  but  we  may  suppose  that  it  is 
so— is  this  fact  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  spiritual  teach- 
ings of  the  Sacred  writer  ?     We  think  not.    We  have  recog- 
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niied  the  principle  hera  referred  to,  in  the  case  of  the  language 
that  implies  a  fedse  theory  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies, and  nobody  tiow  supposes  that  the  credibility  of  the  Holy 
Scriptnres  has  been  at  all  diminished  thereby.  We  may  find 
it  necessary  to  extend  this  same  principle  still  farther,  as  Sci- 
ence shall  make  other  advances  in  its  knowledge  of  the  works 
of  the  Creator.  And,  without  any  farther  discussion  of  the 
principle  on  this  occasion,  and  without  attempting  now  to  point 
out  predsely  the  limit  beyond  which  it  can  never  be  safely  or 
properly  applied,  we  will  only  say,  farther,  that  its  legiti- 
mate application  may,  indeed,  lead  to  more  adequate  and  just 
Tiews  of  the  nature  and  design  of  Bevelation,  than  we  even 
yet  possess ;  but  it  can  never  lead  to  any  subversion  of  our  rea- 
sonable faith  in  the  Word  of  God,  as  being,  as  it  is  in  truth, 
the  Word  of  Eternal  Life,  and  as  i^ording  us  the  knowledge 
and  means  of  the  way  of  Salvation. 

It  is  certainly  worthy  of  much  consideration,  that  while  off 
the  other  systems  of  religion  and  theology  which  prevailed  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  world  did,  so  far  as  we  can  nowiuscertain, 
set  forth,  not  merely  the  fact,  but  some  account  or  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  and  the  mode  of  its  existence,  as,  in  part  at 
lesst,  the  direct  dged  of  their  teachingsy — ^the  Bible,  on  the 
other  hand,  treats  all  these  questions  and  matters  of  Science, 
as  merely  subordinate,  matters  to  which  indeed  some  allusion 
must  be  made,  but  concerning  which  the  authors  had  no  spe- 
cial word  or  mission  to  teach.  Moses,  for  example,  wanted 
and  needed  to  say,  most  emphatically  and  most  explicitly,  that 
GOD  created  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  and  all  things  that 
are  thereiiL  We  can  see  how,  without  such  an  assertion  and 
such  a  claim  for  the  Being  whose  WiU  he  professed  to  reveal 
and  inculcate  for  the  obedience  of  the  people,  he  must  have 
£uled  of  making  upon  their  minds  the  necessary  impression, 
and  satisfying  them  that  the  God  Whom  he  called  them  to  wor- 
ship was  in  very  deed  none  other  than  the  God  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  God  over  all-— even  God  of  gods.  But  he  must  not 
only  assert  the  fact ;  something  of  detail  and  speciality  were 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  declaration  of  the  fact  might  make 
a  due  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  and  pre- 
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elude,  then  and  forevery  all  disposition  to  look  to  the  other  and 
more  pretentions  systems,  for  information  which  this  Beve- 
lation  had  failed  to  give.  But  the  Sacred  writer,  while  de- 
claring these  things,  has,  most  manifestly,  at  all  times,  his  eye 
on  something  higher  and  beyond,  to  which  this  is  but  subser- 
vient, and  without  which  this  would  not,  in  the  comparison, 
be  worth  the  trouble  of  saying.  And  hence  it  is,  that  while 
any  and  all  possible  advances  that  may  be  made  in  the  Natu* 
ral  Sciences,  when  properly  understood  and  adjusted,  have 
left,  as  they  always  will  leave,  our  faith  in  Bevelation  proper, 
undisturbed  and  undiminished  ;  these  same  attainments  in  the 
Natural  Sciences  have  already  sapped  the  very  foundation  of  all 
the  other  systems  of  cosmology,  the  Chinese,  the  Hindu,  the 
Persian,  the  Babylonian,  the  Phenician,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Greek,  the  Boman,  the  Scandinavian — all  of  these, — ^and  put 
them  in  a  light  where  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  regard 
them  as  anything  else  than  the  merest  creations  of  an  idle 
fiincy,  or  the  sadly  corrupted  traditions  of  an  earlier  age,  and 
of  a  far  better  knowledge  of  the  things  pertaining  to  Q-od. 

But  we  must  pass  to  our  second  point ;  and  here  we  shall 
delay  but  a  short  time.  Our  main  object  under  this  head  is^ 
to  say  explicitly  and  emphatically,  that  though  the  modem 
schools  of  infidelity,  comprehended  under  the  class  commonly 
known  as  rationalistic  or  German,  are,  in  the  very  common  es- 
timation, based  upon  recent  discoveries  in  ancient  history, 
from  which  the  objectors  infer  that  the  Scriptures  are  so  full 
of  historic  errors  and  mistakes,  that  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  worthy  of  much  credit,  yet  nevertheless,  in  fact,  no  such  dis- 
crepancies have  been  brought  to  light.  Of  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  in  the  Bible  itself^  and  between  one  and  another 
of  the  declarations  and  assertions  made  in  it,  we  do  not  here 
speak,  but  we  speak  of  discrepancies  between  its  statements  and 
the  ascertained  facts  of  ancient  history,  and  more  especially  the 
discoveries  and  developments  made  in  quite  recent  times  in 
Egypt,  and  farther  East,  in  Asia  ;  and  we  say,  that  every  dis- 
covery that  can  be  regarded  as  at  all  beyond  dispute  as  to  its 
meaning  and  relations,  is  altogether  and  entirely  confirmatory 
of  the  Scripture  statements  in  every  point  and  particular 
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where  there  is  anj  connection  at  all  between  the  two.  And  it 
is  with  reference  to  this  point,  that  we  ha^  placed  at  the  head 
of  our  Article  the  two  works  of  Mr.  Bawlinson  named  there. 
In  his  edition  of  Herodotns,  he  has  collected,  with  wonderful 
diligence  and  arranged  with  great  skill,  in  notes,  &c.,  all  that 
has  thns  far  been  really  discovered.  He  has  made  a  magazine, . 
from  which  all  students  of  history  must  hereafter  draw — a  book, 
without  which  no  library  of  any  pretensions  will  be  regarded  as 
complete.  And  the  American  Publishers,  the  Appletons,  haye 
laid  us  under  great  obligation,  by  doing  their  part  so  well 
towards  bringing  this  most  inestimable  work  so  completely 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

But,  in  the  **  Lectures  on  the  Historical  Eyidences,"  the 
Author  has  put  the  material  thus  brought  to  light  to  most  ez*> 
cdlent  use.  He  has  produced  an  exceedingly  interesting  book, 
well  written,  forcible  and  convincing.  In  his  notes,  he  con- 
stantly refers  to  the  Herodotus  for  further  illustrations  and 
confirmations  of  what  he  says  in  the  Lectures.  And  we  must 
be  content  with  referring  to  these  two  works,  as  furnishing  the 
confirmation  of  what  we  haye  said ;  namely,  that  these  recent 
diaooyeries  afford  no  ground  for  doubt  or  scepticism  in  r^jard 
to  the  accuracy  and  credibility  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  that 
they  tend,  all  and  altogether,  in  the  other  direction.  They 
have  cleared  up  many  points,  in  which  it  had  been  claimed  that 
there  was  inconsistency  between  the  Scripture  statements  and 
other  means  of  historic  knowledge ;  and,  although  some  such 
points  are  still  remaining,  these  discoyeries  raise  no  new  ones, 
but  giye  abundant  promise  of  solving,  in  due  time,  those  that 
still  remain*  Take  a  single  instance.  **  It  has  been  almost 
udyersally  concluded,  by  those  who  have  regarded  the  book  of 
Daniel  as  authentic,  that  the  Belshazzar  of  that  book  must  be 
the  same  as  one  of  the  native  monarchs  who  are  known,  from 
Beroeus  and  Abydenus,  to  have  occupied  the  throne  between 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Gyrus.  And  among  than  there  was  none 
known  by  the  name  of  Belshazzar.  But,  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  Nabonadius,  the  last  king  of  the  Canon,  associated  with 
him  on  the  throne,  during  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  his  son, 
BOrihar-wmrj  and  allowed  him  the  royal  title.    And  there 
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can  be  but  little  doubt,  that  it  was  this  Prince  who  conducted 
the  defense  of  Babylon,  and  was  slain  in  the  massacre  which 
followed  upon  the  capture."    p.  139,  and  line  36,  on  p.  354. 
This  is  but  one  out  of  the  many  instances  furnished  by  Mr. 
Bawlinson,  in  which  a  recent  discovery  has  removed  the  grounds 
on  which  it  had  been  before  claimed  that  there  was  an  irrecon- 
cilable contradiction  between  the  Scripture  statements  and  the 
well-ascertained  facts  of  history.    And,  we  repeat,  that  aU  the 
discoveries  tend  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  their  historic  statements  and  allusions.    We  cannot  now  re- 
call a  single  exception.    And  we  apprehend  that  in  making 
this  statement  we  are  saying  what  a  great  many  of  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  see  and  hear.    The  impression  has  been  very 
commonly  and  very  extensively  made,  that  our  modem  infidel- 
ity is  based,  in  part  at  least,  on  discrepancies  between  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  recently  discovered  facts  of  history.    It  is 
known  that  recent  investigatonH-of  whom  the  name  of  Nie- 
buhr  is  generally  and  well  known — ^have  made  great  inroads 
upon  what  had  been  previously  held  and  taught  concerning 
the  early  nations  of  antiquity,  and  especially  concerning  Oreece 
and  Borne ;  and  in  reading  and  hearing  the  oft  repeated  char- 
ges of  historic  inaccuracy  and  absurdity,  which  have  been 
brought  against  the  Scriptures,  most  persons  have  supposed 
that  some  reference  was  had  to  some  of  the  discoveries  which 
liad  thus  been  made.     But,  even  in  this  matter,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  discoveries  which  have  actually  been 
made  in  the  East,  by  means  of  deciphering  the  ancient  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions,  and  the  restdts  which  have  been  an- 
nounced as  based  upon  the  com'ectures  of  critics.    Doubtless 
they  have  swept  away  much  error,  and  thrown  much  doubt 
upon  other  facts,  which,  without  being  wholly  disproved,  are 
left  without  any  satisfactory  explanation.    We  have  been  led 
to  disbelieve  much  that  had  been  before  regarded  as  truth,  and 
left  without  knowing  what  to  believe.    And  if  we  are  required 
to  accept  these  results  of  a  mere  rash  and  headlong  criticism 
as  ascertained  facts,  and  to  apply  the  same  principles  of  criti- 
cism to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  shall,  doubtless,,  very  soon  lose 
our  confidence  in  their  trustworthiness.  Such  principles  of  criti- 
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cism  will  lead  qb  to  regard  aU  narratiTes  of  xniracleB  as  fsiba- 
loos,  and  all  reference  to  God  as  the  Author  of  laws,  institu- 
tioDSy  &c.,  or  as  guiding  and  commanding  men,  as  mere  *^prag^ 
nuxtwn"  a  mere  superstitious  reference  to  God,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  either  giving  sanction  to  something  which  the  authors 
of  the  books  wished  especially  to  commend  to  reyerential  ob- 
Beryance,  or,  as  explaining  something  that  might  otherwise  seem 
incredible.  Doubtless  we  find,  in  the  earliest  literature  of  all 
nations,  fables  and  myths,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  authen* 
tic  history.  Most  of  these,  also,  unquestionably  relate  to 
what  would  be,  if  it  were  true,  supernatural  and  miraculous. 
Bat  we  have  no  right  to  assume,  that,  because  most  systems  of 
false  rdigion  make  such  claims  falsely,  therefore  all  such  claims 
are  false,  and  to  be  repudiated  on  that  account.  Does  God 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  of  the  world,  working  mir- 
acles ?  This  certainly  is  a  distinct  question  by  itself,  and  cannot 
be  settled  in  the  negative,  though  it  might  in  the  affirmative, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  history,  or  any  other  a  posteriori 
method  of  investigation  and  proof.  And  without  the  assiunp- 
tion  that  God  does  not  interfere,  we  cannot  apply  the  same 
principles  of  historic  criticism  to  the  Bible  as  to  other  books, 
and  thus  make  it  incredible,  merely  because  it  claims  to  be  a 
Bevelation  from  God.  But  let  us  pass  to  the  third  class  of 
objections,  namely: 

Objections  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  themselves.  And  of  these  there  are  manifestly 
two  classes  ;  (a)  those  which  are  based  upon  alleged  contradic- 
tions between  different  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  when 
compared  with  one  another,  and  (6)  objections  based  upon  pre- 
conceived notions  of  our  own  concerning  what  the  contents  of 
the  Scriptures  ought  to  be. 

And  first,  a  word  of  the  allq;ed  contradictions  in  the  state- 
m^ts  of  Scriptures  themselves. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  all  our  readers,  that  in  this  class 
there  cannpt  well  be  any  new  grounds  of  objection  ;  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  we  have  Mem,  have  been  in  the  hands  of  believers, 
and  accessible  to  sceptics  for  several  centuries;  in  fact,  ever  since 
they  were  written.    And,  notwithstanding  all  we  may  claim  on 
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the  acore  of  improvements  in  the  art  and  principles  of  critids-n, 
nothing  new  has  been  discoyered  or  ever  can  be  discoyered  by 
that  means,  in  this  department  of  the  evidences  of  Beve- 
lation.    Even  though  this  improvement  might  help  us  to  the 
comprehension  of  what  was  before  doubtful  and  obscure,  it 
cannot  bring  to  light  a  contradiction  that  had  not  before  been 
detected ;  for  the  obvious  and  sufficient  reason,  that  wherever  * 
there  is  any  obscurity  or  uncertainty  as  to  titd  meaning,  that 
doubt  must  go  to  tiie  benefit  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
We  have  no  more  right  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Vol- 
ume to  make  difficulties  and  contradictions  which  do  not  exist, 
or  magnify  uncertainties  of  meaning  into  certain  proofs  of 
either  ignorance  or  firaud,  or  both,  than  in  the  interpretation 
of  any  other  book,  even  though  it  were  the  production  of  the 
humblest  mortal  that  ever  took  a  pen  in  his  hand.    And  we 
may  add,  as  an  obsaration  which  we  are  sure  all  experience, 
and  the  testimony  of  all  candid  students  and  observers  will 
ccmfirm,  that  the  number  of  supposed  contradictions  and  dis- 
crepancies does  not  increase,  but  rather  diminishes  with  the 
amount  of  study  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  contents 
of  Holy  Scripture.    Many  men,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  who 
have  found  at  first  so  many  difficulties  and  irreconcilable  state- 
ments in  the  Scriptures,  that  they  thought  they  could  not  ac- 
cept them  as  the  Word  of  God,  have  found,  on  further  study, 
and  perhaps  with  some  change  in  the  animua  with  which  those 
studies  were  conducted,  that  the  difficulties  either  disappeared 
wholly,  or  ceased  to  present  any  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  truly  religious  faith.   * 

But,  in  tiie  second  place,  a  remark  which  follows  from  the 
former  is  this,  that  all  these  discrepancies  and  contradictions 
are  on  the  surface ;  they  appear  at  the  first  glance,  catch 
the  eye  of  the  superficial  reader,  and,  we  had  almost  said,  hang 
as  obstacles  only  in  the  mind  of  the  thoughtless  or  pervene 
one. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  speak  of  the  bearing  which  these  dia* 
crepancies,  whether  fancied  or  real,  must  have  upon  our  theories 
of  Inspiration ;  but  we  would  call  attention,  in  passing,  to  the 
use  that  has  been  well  made  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  aignment, 
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bearing  upon  the  credibility  of  the  Bcriptures.  Being  on  the 
Borfiicey  and  in  nnimportant  details  alone,  they  are  not  snch  as 
any  cantioiui  impoBtor,  who  had  thoroughly  studied  his  sub- 
ject, would  allow  to  escape.  And,  if  we  suppose  that  the  au- 
thor or  authors  of  these  Books  were  not  cautious,  or  did  not 
thoroughly  understand  their  subject,  theb,  beyond  all  question, 
discrepancies,  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  of  a  charac- 
ter so  fundamental  and  irreconcilable  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
eyen  a  question  of  their  spuriousness,  would,  most  undoubt- 
edly, have  been  detected  long  before  this  time.  If  the  writers 
of  Holy  Scripture  were  not  either  divinely  inspired  or  most 
profoundly  acquainted  with  their  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
in  writings  of  such  a  nature  there  woidd  be  most  manifest  in- 
dicationa  of  incongmity  between  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  either  divinely  inspired,  or  conscious  of  thoroughly 
oomprehending  their  subject  and  writing  in  good  faith,  they 
might  very  naturally  be  n^ligent  of  mere  unimportant  details, 
and  thus  aUow  apparent  discrepancies  to  escape  themi  In  this 
Tiew,  discrepancies  of  this  character  become  proofs  of  sincerity 
in  the  writers,  and  thus  confirmatory  of  the  contents  of  their 
initings. 

That  such  discrepancies  occur,  of  course  admits  of  no  doubt. 
Take  one  case  alone— -the  inscription  over  the  Cross.  We  have 
what  purports  to  be  that  superscription,  given  by  the  four 
Evangelists,  word  for  word,  as  follows : 

IC^TTBXW.  Mabk.  Lukb.  Johv. 

Tbis  18  Jesus,  the  King  I   The  King  of  |   This  is  the  Khig  I    Jesus  of  Nassrafh, 
of  the  Jews.         |     the  Jews.     |     of  the  Jews.     |  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

Now,  if  it  was  one,  it  could  not  be  another  of  these  sentences, 
once  no  two  of  them  are  alike.  Say,  if  you  will,  that  Mat- 
thew, for  example,  has  given  us  the  Hebrew,  Mark  the  Latin, 
and  Luke  the  Greek,  and  that  they  were  not  the  same,  word 
for  word,  in  each  of  the  three  languages,  yet  there  remains  a 
&nlt,  with  no  account  for  its  verbal  discrepancy  with  the  oth- 
en.  But,  what  of  it  ?  In  reference  to  its  bearing  on  what  is 
called  the  theory  of  a  plenary  verbal  inspiration,  we  do  not  see 
how  its  force  can  be  evaded ;  the  Holy  Ohost  could  not  have 
been  in  error,  and  if  He  had  guided  the  Evangelists  in  the 
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leotion  of  the  words  which  they  should  use^  the  words  of  the 
saperscription  could  not  have  been  different  in  any  two  of  the 
writers  thus  inspired.  But  does  this  discrepanoj  raise  or  sus- 
tain any  doubt  that  Christ  was  crucified,  or  that  a  superscrip- 
tion was  placed  over  His'head  ?  Assuredly  not.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  on  every  weU-establishad  principle  of  evidence,  suck 
discrepancy  in  the  unessential  details,,  when  there  is  an  agree- 
ment in  the  main  fact,  confirms  the  strength  of  the  testimony 
to  that  fact.  No  ccn^cious,  intentional  impostor,  would  aL- 
low  such  obvious  discrepancies  to  escape  him.  Conscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  attempting  to  deceive  others,  he  would  be 
exceedingly  careful  of  marks  and  signs  by  which,  his  design, 
might  betray  itself,  or  be  proved  upon  him,,  in^case  it  should  be 
suspected.  Nothing  but  an  utter  shamelessness  of  falsifica- 
tion, when  there  is  no  longer  any  expectation  or  wish  to  be  re^ 
garded  as  worthy  of  confidence  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  most 
thorough  sincerity  of  truth  and  moral  easnestness  on  the  other^ 
ever  renders  persons  indifferent  to  those  external  and  prima 

Jadt  indications  of  the  charactev  of  their  acts,  jEirom  whidii 
the  first  impressions  with  regard  to  them  are  obtained.  Nor, 
lon  the  other  hand,  do  we  believe  that  it  has  ever  yet  occurred 
in  human  history,  that  two  or  more  minds, — acting  independ- 

<  ently  of  eack  other,  or  even  acting  by  that  sort  of  coUusioa 
whieh  may  arise  from  one  man^s  attempting  to  carry  out- and 
complete  a  delusion  which  another  had  b^un,  with  only  the 
work  of  the  predecessor  before  him,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  his  plans  and  designs, — have  been  able  to  codpe- 
rate  in  imposing  upon  the  world  a  delusion,  without  leaving  some 
of  their  tracks  uncovered,  witbout  involvmg  and  interweaving 
into  their  plan  some  deegp  and  fundamental  enw  or  inconsist- 
ency, which,  when  it  has  once  been  detected  and  exposed,  has 
forever  dispelled  the  delusion,  and  rendered  it  forever  after 
powerless  for  harm  over  all  intelligent  minds.  And  it  would 
oertainly  require  in  all  cases  less  sagacity  to  discover  the  fraud 
and  imposture,  than  it  would  to  bury  them  so  deep  sad  cover 
them  so  closely  that  they  could  not  be  discovered. 

But  it  is  time  to  hasten  to  our  final  tojMo-^the  one  on  so* 
Goont  of  which  our  Artide  has  been  mainly  written. 
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standing  we  have  been  bo  long  amying  at  it,  namely,  the  Infi- 
delity tliat  is  based  upon  onr  preconceived  notions  as  to  what 
the  Scriptures  ought  io  contain,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
onght  to  be  written. 

We  have  a  form  of  Infidelity  that  has  grown  up  lately,  and  is 
becoming  very  prevalent,  known  as  Oerman  Infidelity ^  which 
Mongs  to  this  class,  and  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  chief  mani- 
festation of  the  Infidelity  from  this  cause,  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  in  our  day. 

Many  causes  hsCve  of  late  conspired  to  impress  the  minds  of 
nearly  all  persons  with  the  idea,  that  the  Germans  are  more 
learned  and  profound,  in  sQl  that  pertains  to  history  and  philos- 
ophy at  least,  than  the  scholars  of  any  other  nation.  Not  only 
have  we  the  great  names  of  Otfried  Mtlller,  Niebuhr,  &c.,  in 
the  department  of  profane  history  criticism,  but,  in  philoso- 
phy, we  have  nearly  every  name  that  idwes  us  with  its  greatness, 
until,  for  very  modesty's  sake,  we  dare  not  question  anything  in 
which  the  German  writers,  or  any  considerable  number  of  them, 
are  represented  as  being  agreed.  Hence  the  inference  is  both 
easy  and  natural,  that  if  any  considerable  proportion  of  Ger- 
man scholars  are  doubtful  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  there  must  be  some  good  reason  to  doubt  their 
credibility,  and  that  reason,  under  the  circumstances,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  found  anywhere  else  than  in  the  de- 
partments of  historic  criticism  or  philosophy,  or  both  com- 
bined, since  in  these  departments  alone  are  the  Germans  sup- 
posed to  excel  all  other  scholars. 

But  we  have  already  said,  that  in  the  department  of  history 
or  historic  criticism,  nothing^  absolutely  nothing  has  been 
done  or  obtained,  which  has  thrown  doubt  upon  the  credibility 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  can  justly  serve  as  a  ground  for 
scepticism.  This  assertion  is  all  we  can  do  here,  but  we  refer 
to  the  two  works  of  Bawlinson  named  at  the  head  of  our  Ar- 
ticle as  proof,  and  assure  our  readers,  that  they  will  find  in 
these  books,  and  especially  in  the  Lectures,  abundant  and 
niost  satisfactory  confirmation  of  what  we  say.  We  speak  of 
what  has  been  done  or  obtained  ;  not  of  what  has  been  claim- 
ed ; — ^that  is  quite  a  different  affair-— and  we  repeat  our  asser- 
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tion,  tiiat  in  what  has  been  discovered,  ascertained  and  settled, 
or  even  established  as  on  the  whole  probable,  there  has  been  no 
foundation  or  ground  found  for  distrust  of  the  accuracy  and 
credibility  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Nor  do  the  German  Ba- 
tionalists  rest  their  Infidelity  on  this  ground,  in  the  last  resort. 
Always  behind  and  below  what  is  properly  within  the  range 
of  historic  criticism,  there  is  a  substratum  of  assumed  first 
principles,  or  philosophy,  which  constitutes  the  real  basis  of 
their  scepticism  and  rejection  of  the  Sacred  testimony.  When 
this  basis  has  been  once  adopted,  and  the  conclusion  reached 
and  accepted,  that  the  Bible  is  full  of  eironeous  teachings,  the 
so-called  critics  are  very  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  whatever 
can  be  drawn  from  other  sources, — ^whether  to  confirm  their  own 
minds  in  the  opinion  they  have  adopted,  or  for  rhetorical  effect 
in  persuading  others  to  adopt  the  same  conclusion,  or  both,  is 
a  question  which  we  cannot  now  pause  to  consider  and  answer. 
Doubtless  there  are  both,  mingled  in  different  proportions,  in  dif- 
ferent writers.  Theconclusion  is  abhorrent  to  our  best  hopes  and 
instincts.  We  do  not  easily  become  reconciled  to  it ;  there 
will  come  longings  and  hopes — '^  desires,  that  the  Almighty 
would  answer,  and  that  He  had  written  a  book'' — and  it  is  nat- 
ural  to  seek  to  satisfy  these  misgivings  and  confirm  the  feeble- 
ness of  our  scepticism  by  collateral  considerations  of  any  kind, 
that  have  a  tendency  in  that  direction.  And  it  is  a  matter  of 
experience  with  all  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  teaching 
and  convincing  others,  that  we  often  find  that  the  reasons 
which  produced  the  conviction  in  our  own  mind  are  not  the 
most  available  and  efficient  in  leading  others  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Ridicule  has  driven  many  a  man  to  infidelity,  on 
whom  even  the  semblance  of  serious  argument  could  never  have 
produced  any  such  result.  And  so,  too,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  a  man  has  been  convinced  by  his  feelings,  and  led  by  his 
heart  to  embrace  a  truth — as  we  will  trust,  to  the  salvation  of 
his  soul— of  which,  however,  he  could  not  have  been  convinced 
by  any  amount  of  sober  argument,  which  could  have  been 
brought  within  the  comprehension  of  his  intellect. 

We  have  named,  at  the  head  of  our  Article,  the  works  of 
DeWette,  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  for  the  two-fold 
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reason,  that  he  is  r^arded  as  the  most  sober  and  moderate  of 
the  Rationalist  critics,  and  secondly,  his  works  hare  been  trans^ 
lated  and  introduced  into  our  country,  by  men  whose  names 
will  be  a  commendation  of  the  books  to  an  important  class  of 
readers.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  detail  in  the  examine* 
tion  of  these  books.  With  their  author,  as  with  their  trans^ 
lator,  neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New  are  Books  held  in  so 
much  reverence,  that  they  may  not  easily  be  charged  with  error, 
inconsistency,  absurdity,  and  attempts  to  deceive  and  mislead  the 
raider.  The  genuineness  of  many  of  the  Books,  which  have  hith- 
erto been  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  the  men  whose  names 
they  bear,  as  the  Books  of  Moses,  for  example,  is  denied — and, 
in  all  cases,  that  inspiration  which  has  been  hitherto  regarded 
as  our  guaranty  against  errors,  whether  in  matters  of  fact  or  in 
doctrine,  is  conceded  to  no  one  writer  in  the  whole  Volume. 
The  Pentateuch  is  ascribed  to  an  age  much  later  than  that  of 
Moses  and  the  exode  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt ; 
they  thus  deprive  the  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  of 
the  authority  which  might  be  ascribed  to  him  as  an  honest 
man  and  an  eye-witness,  writing  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  for 
those  who  had  been  eye-witnesses,  cognizant  of  what  he  de- 
scribed. Passages,  in  books  which  we  had  regarded  as  prophet- 
ic, and  whole  books  of  prophecy,  are  represented  as  having 
been  written  after  the  event  which  we  had  supposed  they  were 
designed  to  foretell ;  and  they  are  thus  rejected,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  because  of  the  very  fact, 
that  they  so  accurately  describe  what  they  foretold. 

Now  it  naturally  occurs  to  us  to  ask  how  it  happens^  that  crit- 
ics of  this  school  arrive  at  such  results — at  conclusions  so  diverse 
from  what  had  been  held  and  taught  before  ?  We  have  seen  that 
it  is  not  because  of  any  discoveries,  either  in  the  Natural  Sciences 
or  in  Ancient  History,  inconsistent  with  the  scientific  teachings 
and  historic  statements  and  allusions  oontained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  is  not  because  of  any  newly  discovered  incon- 
eistencies  or  discrepancies  in  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  when  compared.  Scripture  with  Scripture.  But  it 
is  because  the  critics  themselves  start  with  different  assump- 
tions, different  ^^  sulffedive  notions"  as  to  what  the  Scriptures, 
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in  order  to  be  acknowledged  as  from  God^  ought  to  teach,  and 
the  way  in  which  thej  should  have  been  written. 

The  scientific  student  of  Logic  knows,  that  in  all  reasoning 
there  are  certain  first  principles,  seldom  stated,  but  always  as- 
sumed, constituting  what,  in  the  technicalities  of  that  science 
are  called  the  M^jor  Premises,  and  that  most  of  what  is  call^ 
reasoning  is  merely  an  elaboration  of  the  other  or  Minor  Prem- 
ises. These  Major  Premises,  or  first  principles,  are  few  in 
number  comparatiyely,  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  so  com- 
prehensive and  general,  that  they  are  seldom  distinctly  reco^ 
nized  or  designedly  urged  in  any  argumentative  production  ad- 
dressed to  the  masses  of  the  people : — and  when  they  are  distinct- 
ly recognized  and  formally  stated  at  all,  they  give  to  the  discus- 
sion that  characteristic  which  is  denoted  by  the  terms  ^  abstract,' 
and  ^  philosophical'  Now,  the  same  state  of  facts  may  prove 
either  of  two  directly  opposite  conclusions,  just  according  as 
we  assume  one  or  another  of  these  fundamental  principles. 
Thus,  if  we  assume  that  Miracles  are  impossible,  the  relation 
of  miraculous  occurrences  in  any  book  becomes  proof  incontro- 
vertible, that  the  book  is  unworthy  of  credit  But  if  we  start 
with  the  admission  that  Miracles  are  possible,  and  under  certain 
drcumstanoes  probable,  then  the  relation  of  Miracles  may  be- 
come to  us  a  confirmation  of  a  claim  to  a  divine  origin,  and 
authority  for  what  is  said  by  Him  Who  wrought  the  Miracle. 

Now,  we  state  distinctly,  that  the  reason  why  these  Ration- 
alistic critics  arrive  at  conclusions  so  diverse  fi*om  those  which 
have  been  previously  held,  is,  that  they  assume  different  prin- 
ciples, or  Major  Premises,  as  the  ultimate  grounds  of  their 
conclusions.  The  facts  on  which  they  reason  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  which  have  always  been  before  the  minds  of 
critics.  Or,  if  there  has  been  any  change  in  these  facts,  effect- 
ed by  recent  improvements  in  our  knowledge  of  ancient  lan- 
guages and  ancient  histoiy,  that  change  is  decidedly  and  en- 
tirely in  &vor  of  the  received  notions  concerning  the  authenti- 
city and  genuineness  of  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture. 

One  would,  therefore,  naturally  ask,  whence,  then,  comea 
this  diversity  of  first  principles,  in  the  assumed  Major  Prem- 
ises ?    We  answer,  as  we  have  said,  and  labored  to  show  in 
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BeTeral  previoiu  Articles,  from  what  is,  and  what  the  G^nnanB 
call,  their  Philosophy.  From  their  philosophy  thej  deduce 
oertaiii  notions  concerning  the  character  and  attrihutes  of  God/ 
the  nature  of  Inspiration  and  of  prophecy,  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  Miracles  ;  and  whenever  they  find,  in  the  Wri- 
tings of  any  author,  statements  or  claims  inconsistent  with 
these  preconceived  notions,  they  at  once  infer,  not  that  their 
nciians  are  wrong,  but  that  the  books  are  spurious,  or  that 
their  authors  were  credulous  gossips,  if  not  intentional  impos- 
tors. 

We  propose  to  illustrate  this  assertion  by  a  few  examples, 
which  will  both  exemplify  and  confirm  what  we  have  said. 
And  first,  in  regard  to  Miracles.  Speaking  of  the  Book  of 
Exodus,  Parker  quotes  with  approbation  Eichhom  : 

"Pinallj,  aooordiog  to  the  language  of  this  Book,  God  produces  eTerTthing  di- 
rectlj,  without  araifizig  Himself  of  the  oourae  of  natuiej  and  certain  intermediate 
craaea.  But  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  it  Its  conceptions  are  only  like  those  of 
the  ancient  world  in  general,  when  it  had  not  been  ascertained,  bj  long  contin- 
ued inquiry,  that  all  eyents  are  connected  into  a  series  of  intermediate  causes; 
thefelcve  it  stops  with  Grod,  the  ultimate  cause,  as  if  He  were  supposed  to  be  the 
immediate  cause.  And  eyen  for  us,  who  haye  inquired  into  the  causes  of  things, 
the  name  of  Qod  in  these  cases  is  often  a  superfluous  ezpletiye,  and  no  sign  that 
God  has  eyer  interrupted  the  course  of  things." —  VoL  U.  p.  32. 

Following  up  the  same  thought,  the  author  says  : 

**  Kow,  since  it  is  at  least  doubtful  to  a  cultiyated  mind,  that  micA  miraelu  actu- 
ally took  place,  the  question  naturally  arises,  did  they  appear  so  to  the  eye-wltness- 
Bi,  and  to  such  as  were  actually  engaged  in  the  eyents  recorded  in  this  history?  or 
£d  the  writer  understand  them  as  natural  eyents,  but  yet  portray  them  in  a  poetioo- 
nirKulous  light  7  But  this  must  be  denied,  as  soon  as  we  examine  the  motiyea 
lomewhat  more  carefully;  for  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  that  credulous,  poetio 
ton  of  mind,  which  is  the  key  to  the  maryelous."— jd.  36. 

Now  here  is  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words.  The  assumption, 
^t  we,  '^  who  have  inquired  into  the  causes  of  things"  have 
found  that  aU  events  are  so  connected  into  a  series  of  interme- 
diate causes,  that  nothing  can  be  directly  ascribed  to  God,  or 
have  the  dLstinctive  character  of  a  Miracle ;  consequently,  no 
Miracles  have  been  wrought.  *^  The  cultivated  mincT'  cannot 
admit  that  they  took  place.  Did  then  the  authors  who  relate 
them  so  understand  the  matter,  and  speak  by  way  of  poetry  and 
dlegory?  No,  they  were  hardly  up  to  that.  Hence  their 
books  are  unworthy  of  credit,  and  they  were  liars  and  impostors 
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Undoubtedly,  the  questions,  ^  what  is  a  Miracle  ?'  and  '  are 
Miracles  possible  ?'  are  grave  questions,  and  have  been  gravely 
discussed  long  before  this  time.  But  it  is  news  to  us  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  that  ^  ire,'  or  any  body  has  yet  so  &r  seen 
into  the  processes  of  Nature,  as  to  have  found  that  '^  a22" 
events  are  bound  up  in  an  adamantine  chain  of  intermediate 
causes,  so  that  even  God  cannot  interfere  and  adapt  His  admin-- 
istration  of  the  affairs  of  this  world  to  the  exigencies  of  free 
will  and  the  wants  of  His  rational  creatures.  The  proposition 
certainly  has  not  been  proved,  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  are 
not  prepared  to  make  any  such  admission.  And  yet,  the  Ba- 
tionalist  assumes  it.  It  is  not  merely,  that  they  teach  and 
maintain  it  as  a  part  of  their  philosophy.  Of  that  we  would 
not  complain,  though  of  course  we  should  differ  from  their 
opinion — ^but  it  is,  that  they  claim  it  as  proved,  or  admitted 
beyond  doubt  or  further  controversy — so  that  they  assume  it 
as  the  basis  of  their  judgments  and  opinions  concerning  the 
accuracy  and  authenticity  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  make  it  the 
ground  of  rejecting  that  on  which  all  our  devout  hopes  de- 
pend. After  this,  of  course,  we  cannot  expect  critics  of  this 
school  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  any  book  or  portion  of  Holy 
Scripture,  which  narrates  a  Miracle,  or  claims  that  one  has 
been  performed. 

But,  again  these  writers  assume,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
all  ancient  records  are  to  be  treated  alike ;  and  as  we  reject,  as 
mythological  and  fabulous,  much  of  what  we  find  in  the  early 
writings  of  all  other  ancient  nations,  so  we  must  do  the  same 
with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Thus,  after  remarking,  that  the  * 
Books  of  Moses  represent  things,  for  the  most  part,  as  under 
the  influence  and  direction  of  Ood,  our  author  adds  : 

"  From  these  condensed  remarks,  it  must  become  dear,  that  the  historical  wri- 
tings  of  the  Bible  are  of  such  a  character,  that  yeiy  few  of  its  narratiyea  admit  of 
a  Uierai  interpretation,  or  one  to  be  regarded  as  purely  historical  But  thej  must 
be  considered  in  part  as  the  results  of  theocratioo-religious,  or  simplj  religious  ^ra^ 
fiuUwui,"  [the  ascription  of  eyents  to  Ood  as  their  cause,]  and  partly  as  mTtbical 
histories.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  will  not  yield  the  historian  any  certain 
results,  until  historical  criticism  is  applied  to  them."— j!>.  26. 


Now,  what  is  the  reason  for  this  conclusion,  the  first  prin- 
ciples, or  assumed  premises  from  which  it  is  derived  ?     Simply 
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the  author's  notions  of  the  way  in  which  God  would  act,  and 
in  which  the  events  of  the  early  history  of  men  and  of  the 
world  must  have  occurred.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  adduce  facts 
and  witnesses  to  disprove  his  theories — the  theories  are  to  him 
the  proof  that  the  facts  are  not  correctly  reported,  and  that 
the  witnesses  are  conscious  falsifiers,  or  have  been  tampered 
with.  Certainly,  it  is  fair  and  proper  to  raise  these  questions 
concerning  Miracles  and  God's  interposition  in  human  afiairs, 
and  discuss  them.  If  the  commonly  received  opinions  cannot 
stand  before  investigation,  let  them  fall,  for  fall  they  will,  most 
certainly  and  inevitably.  But,  do  not  assume  their  contra- 
dictories as  tests  of  divine  truth,  while  they  are  most  wo- 
folly  in  need  of  being  tested  and  confirmed  themselves.  If  a 
man  can  demonstrate  a  new  theory  of  motion,  we  will  accept 
it,  and  modify  all  our  theoretical  mechanics  accordingly.  But, 
certainly,  we  must  require  him  to  demonstrate  his  theory  first. 
We  cannot  allow  him  to  assume  it,  just  for  the  sake  of  the  ar- 
gument, or  for  the  amusement  of  seeing  what  will  result  from 
its  admission,  and  then  be  required  to  admit  the  conclusion, 
because  we  have  allowed  him  to  assume,  for  the  occasion,  the 
truth  of  his  theory.  Nay,  we  cannot  even  consent  to  accept 
his  conclusions,  build  our  plans  and  hopes  upon  them,  on  any 
mere  confidence  and  pledge  that  he  will,,  at  some  future  time, 
prove  his  theory  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  We  want  that 
proved  first,  and  must  demand  the  proof  of  it,  before  we  can 
consent  to  give  him  any  considerable  amount  of  serious  atten- 
tion. 

As  still  farther  illustrating  our  general  proposition,  we  men- 
tion the  fact,  that  the  author  before  us,  DeWette,  rejects  the 
claims  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  chiefly  because,  (1)  the  Book 

"Constantly  refers  to  Jehovah,  as  directing  and  influencing  affiiirs,  sometimes  by 
His  vordf  sometimes  by  the  aacred  ht^  sometimes  by  an  apparition.^^—p.  168. 

And,  (2)  "  To  me,"  he  says, 

"There  is  one  mark,  which,  more  than  aU  oihfera,"  [the  italics  are  ours,]  '^per- 
bapB,  shows  the  late  origin  of  the  book;  that  is,  the  frequent  mention  of  the  'Law 
of  Moses,'  and  the  *  Book  of  the  Law/  "—p.  188. 

Bo,  of  course,  it  may  appear  to  him.  But,  to  us,  accepting 
the  Pentateuch  as  the  writing  of  Moses,  and  believing  it  to  be 
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tme,  notUng  is  more  natural  tlian  these  very  facts,  which,  to 
the  Rationalist,  are  hia  grounds  for  assigning  the  Book  of 
Joshua  to  a  later  date,  and  pronouncing  it,  historically,  unre- 
liahle  in  its  statements. 

Our  author  also  thinks,  that  the  Book  of  Judges  could  not 
have  been  all  written  by  one  author,  because,  in  a  part  of  it, 
(chapters  xvii-xxi,) 

"The  Author  takes  a  different  point  of  view,  rtfwrimg  the  sma  of  the  band  to  the 
want  of  a  King,^^ 

But,  assuredly,  a  Sacred  writer  might  find  occasion,  as  the 
Church  has  ever  done,  to  present  one  thought  in  the  system 
which  he  has  to  teach  more  frequently  and  emphatically  at  one 
time,  and  another  at  another,  without  proving  unfaithful  to 
his  trust,  or  involving  himself  in  inconsistencies  which  should 
throw  discredit  upon  his  veracity  or  his  consistency. 

The  Prophets,  of  course,  receive  no  very  reverential  conside- 
ration. Jeremiah's  ^^  humor  is  sad,  melancholy,  and  depressed. 
His  thoughts  have  no  great  elevation.''  Ezekiel's  ^'  adherence 
to  the  ritual  and  Levitical  forms  and  ceremonies,  is  the  cause 
of  his  want  of  depth  and  richness  of  mind,  and  his  deficiency 
in  great  thoughts."  Haggai,  '^  without  any  inspiration,  and 
following  the  principles  of  the  common  doctrine  of  retribution, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  a  vulgar  patriotism,  chides,  admon- 
ishes, and  promises,  with  an  unprophetic  zeal,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  worship." 

What,  then,  is  Inspiration  in  the  sense  of  these  authors  ?  It 
is  merely  that  which  raises  the  writer  ^'  above  the  simple  nar- 
ration of  events  ;"  "  drawing  from  his  own  soul." — -p.  5. ;  "  ex- 
pressing his  own  thoughts,  demands  and  wishes,  cares  and 
hopes."— p.  350. 

Now  all  this  discloses  a  philosophy  which  lies  under  and  be- 
hind this  Infidelity  ;  a  philosophy,  which  holds  that  God  does 
not  interfere  in  the  course  of  events — that  there  are  no  Mira- 
cles, no  Inspiration,  except  the  mere  glow  and  earnestness  of 
human  emotion — ^that  positive  Institutions  and  ritual  services 
even  have  no  basis  but  superstition,  priestcraft,  or  imposture, 
and  therefore  an  earnest  regard  for  such  things  is  proof  of  nar- 
rowness and  illiberality  on  the  part  of  the  writer.    But,  as 
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these  things  are  the  yery  essential  and  distingoishing  marks  of 
the  system  which  the  Bacred  Writings  claim  to  teach,  if  we  re- 
ject these  elements  as  absurd  or  impossible,  we  must,  of 
coarse,  reject  the  writings  that  claim  to  teach  them,  or  any 
system  of  which  they  are  an  essential  and  inseparable  part. 
And  the  next  step  will  be,  of  course,  to  invent  some  theory  of 
the  origin  and  authorship  of  the  books,  consistent  with  our  al- 
tered view  of  the  nature  of  their  contents. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  see  how  our  author  gets 
up  his  ''  internal  evidences"  of  spuriousness  and  incredibility ; 
but,  us  our  Article  is  getting  to  be  long,  we  must  content  our-* 
selves  with  a  single  example.  The  Book  of  Esther  is,  of 
course,  no  favorite  with  him,  and  he  arrives  at  one  of  hia 
giomnds  for  rejecting  it,  ixx  this  wisa  We  read  in  Esther, 
chap.  L^  verses  3,  4  and  5,  as  follows : 

^^la  tli«  third  jMff  of  hia  vtig^  he  made  a  ImmI  wito  all  his  pn»M8  aad  hb  aer- 
TiBts;  theiKywerof  PenUaad  Media,  the  nobles  aodprinoM of  the  provinceftha^ 
before  him;  when  he  showed  the  riches  of  his  g^rious  kingdom,  and  the  honor  of 
his  excellent  majeatj  many  days,  even  an  hundred  and  fonr-score  daya.  And  when 
thase  di^a  were  expired,  the  king  made  a  feaat  unto  all  the  people  that  were  i»ea> 
eat  at  Rhifif  the  pahioe^  both  unto  great  and  amaU,  seven  di^  in  the  oonrt  of 
the  garden  of  the  King*a  palace." 

Now  for  the  comment : 

It  is  aaid,  (Bather  L  4,)  that  Ahaaoerua  made  a  feaat  unto  all  hia  prinoea  and 
oflieeca,  which  lasted  one  hundred  and  eighty  daya  How  could  the  aifaira  of  any 
government,— espedal^  an  oriental  deapotiam,  where  ao  much  dependa  upon  the  ma- 
giaCnIe— be  managed,  when,  for  a  whole  half  year,  all  theae  magistrates  were  aa> 
•embled  at  Suaaf  It  ia  aometimea  aaid,  they  went  up  by  turna,  each  ynty  re- 
maining but  a  abort  time,  and  then  giving  place  to  new  gucata."— ^p.  340. 


Well,  why  not  ?  Our  author  merely  replies,  '^  But  o/euch 
am  arrangemetU  the  text  saya  nothing."  No,  nor  was  it  obliged 
to  say  any  thing  of  it.  If  it  is  possible,  as  a  solution,  it  is 
sufficient  as  an  answer  to  his  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the 
passage.  But  we  can  also  remind  him  of  another  fact,  ^^  of 
which  the  text  says  nothing,"  though  he  does.  He  says  that  the 
feast  lasted  one  hundred  and  eighty  days.  But  the  text  says, 
"  When  these  dayii— *the  one  hundred  and  four-score— trere  ea> 
pired — ^that  is,  q/kr  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  days — ^the 
King  made  a  feast,''  &c.,  and  to  whom  ?  All  his  princes  and 
officers  ?    No,  but  '<  unto  cM  the  people  thai  noere  preeent  in 
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Shushan  the  palace.'*  In  this  way  of  finding  objections— « 
method  in  which  we  create  what  we  find,— <;reate  first,  and  ad 
UbUuniy  and  then  find  afterwards, — ^there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  difficulties  and  contradictions  we  can  &ai,  nor  yet 
to  the  argumentative  force  we  may  choose  to  assign  to  them. 

But  let  us  look,  for  a  few  moments,  at  some  criticisms  on 
the  New  Testament.    Our  author  refers  to  Luke,  xzi.,  20-24. 

*'  And  when  ye  shall  eee  Jerusalem  compaBsed  with  armies,  then  know  that  the 
desolation  thereof  is  nigh;  then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea  flee,  fta,  «  «  «  • 
fbr  these  be  the  days  of  yengeance,  that  all  things  which  were  written  may  be  ful- 
filled," Ac 

From  this  he  infers,  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which 
the  passage  only  represents  our  Lord  as  having  foretold, — had 
actually  been  accomplished,  and  that  therefore  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  must  have  been  written  after  that  event.  (New  Test, 
p.  185.)  And  this  is  his  usual  way  of  disposing  of  prophetic 
passages.  If  they  are  at  all  precise,  and  specifically  describe 
any  event,  they  become  to  him  and  to  critics  of  tiiat  class, 
proofs — stronger  than  confirmation  of  Holy  Writ — ^that  the 
passage  was  not  a  prophecy  written  or  uttered  before  the  event, 
but  a  history  written  afterwards.  And,  of  course,  so  long  as 
one's  mind  is  pre-occupied  with  such  a  view  of  the  nature  of 
Inspiration  and  prophecy,  no  amount  or  kind  of  proof  can 
convince  him  that  a  prophecy,  properly  so-called,  has  ever  been 
uttered. 

Our  author  quotes  Ephesians,  vi.,  21-24,  and  Colos.,  iv.  7— 
17,  in  which  the  Apostle  refers  to  Tychicus,  by  whom,  proba- 
bly, he  sent  the  letter,  and  says,  that  he  will  give  them  fur- 
ther information  about  himself  and  his  private  afPairs,  and 
thus  comments : 

"  This  relation  excites  surprise.  Sach  a  transcription  of  himself  is  unworth j 
of  an  Apostle/'  [DeWette  judges,]  '*  and  must,  therefore,  be  the  work  of  an  imita- 
tor."—p.  283. 


Dear  readers,  that  is  all ;  the  passages,  if  not  the  entire  Epis- 
tles in  which  they  occur^  must  be  given  up  ;  yes,  and  we  must 
consent  to  part  with  them,  because,  forsooth,  Dr.  WiXhdm 
Martin  Leberecht  De  Wette^  thinks  the  passage  not  such  as  an 
Apostle,  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  his  office,  would  have 
written.    But  the  Dr.  adds : 
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**  Ibe  style,  •too,  oompare^  with  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  GolostianB  and  other 
PSMiUne  lettera,  is  an^Paalixie,  being  dURiee,  loaded  with  parenthetic  and  secondary 
daoses,  somewhat  disconnected,  yerbose,  and  wanting  in  new  thoughts."—^.  283. 

Bt  Paul  is  a  frequent  offender  against  tiie  De  Wettean 
standard  of  taste  and  propriety ;  the  Epifitles  to  Timothy, 
both  of  them,  and  that  to  Titus,  are  '^  neither  historically  nor 
exegetioally  comprehensible."  To  him  it  seems  impossible,  that 
a  man  of  so  much  inspiration,  and  elevation,  and  spirituality 
of  thought,  as  St.  Paul  has  shown  in  some  of  his  writings, 
ooold  have  given  such  directions  about  the  details  of  order  and 
discipline,  or  attached  any  such  importance  to  such  things  as 
these  Epistles  display.    Of  the  Epistles  to  Titus,  he  says : 

*'The  directions)  L  6-9,  are  triTial,  and  the  aigomentation  against  the  false 
tBachsrs^  as  well  as  their  characterization,  L  10-1 S,  m.  9,  wholly  vague;  the  mor- 
al Rdes,  II.  1-10,  UL  1|  and  seq.,  are  superficial  and  trivial, ;  the  character  of  its 
oontents  would  render  the  Epistle  superfluous  for  Titus,  and  from  L  12,  unfit  for 
oommnnicalion  to  the  Church.**— p.  298. 


In  commenting  upon  the  Bevelations,  our  author  boldly 
takes  ground  as  to  its  date  in  these  words : 

"In  determining  the  date,  a  point  which  materiaDj  affects  his  whole  view  of  the 
book,  the  critic  must  pay  no  heed  to  the  doubtAil  accounts  of  the  Fathers,  regarding 
Jobn*s  alleged  hanishment  to  Fatmos,  or  to  their  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  com- 
positbin,  hot  most  rely  on  the  internal  grounds  alone."— p.  372. 

And,  of  course,  he  can  make  any  thing  of  the  book  th 
may  choose  to  make  of  it.  In  this  way  of  dealing  with  the<K)n- 
tents,  date  of  origin,  and  authorship  of  the  Books  of  Holy 
Scripture,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  holding  to  any  theory,  that 
may  suit  one's  fancy  or  his  lust,— any  theory,  we  say,  concern- 
ing inspiration,  miracles,  the  nature  and  moral  government  of 
Ck)d,  the  conditions  of  human  salvation,  our  obligation  to  pos- 
itive institutions,  or  even  the  more  general  principles  of  nat- 
ural theology  and  moral  duty ;  we  can  have  a  theology  as  ra- 
tional and  as  liberal  as  we  please ;  our  faith  need  encounter  no 
obstacles  that  it  cannot  easily  remove  or  overcome.  But,  is 
diis  submission  to  the  Gospel  and  to  Christ  ?  or,  is  it  subject- 
ing both  to  the  caprices  of  the  human  mil,  and  the  whims  of 
a  wayward  fancy  ?  Does  it  make  Ohristians  of  us,  or  a  mere 
hmnan  scheme  of  Christianity  ? 

We  have  now,  briefly  and  hastily,  accomplished  our  task  ; 
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classified  the  gronnds  of  Infidelity,  and  said,  as  we  tmsty 
enough  of  the  general  character  of  these  grounds  in  each  class, 
to  show  their  value.  In  the  first  class,  as  we  have  said,  the 
Department  of  Natural  Science,  nothing  has  been  discovered, 
or  is  likely  to  be,  that  will  Aake  our  faith,  if  we  recognize  the 
fact,  that  the  Bible  was  not  designed — as  all  the  other  early 
systems  claim  to  be — ^to  teach  any  thing  that  {jeJIs  within  the  do- 
main of  Natural  Science— while  yet  its  authors,  in  speaking  of 
such  things,  (and  they  could  not  avoid  speaking  of,  and  alluding 
to  them  individually  and  by  way  of  illustration,)  must  needs  use 
the  terms  and  phrases  of  the  theories  which  were  prevalent  in 
their  day.  From  recent  investigations  iii  Ancient  History  and 
Antiquities,  all  that  has  been  discerned  is  confirmatory  of  our 
faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  of  the  discrepancies  in  the 
verbal  statements,  to  be  found  in  several  places,  the  most  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  they  may  affect,  very  essentially,  our  theory 
^of  inspiration,  but  not  at  all,  unfavorably,  our  confidence  in  the 
.:good  faith  and  the  miraculous  inspiration  of  the  several  wri- 
ters, or  our  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  that  way  of  salva« 
tion  through  Christ,  which  they  so  luminously  point  out  for 
our  anxious  hearts.  The  new  grounds  of  Infidelity,  then,  if 
there  are  any,  must  be  found  in  those  fundamental  principles 
of  knowledge  and  assumed,  first  premises,  under  which  all 
.fact^  are  to  be  examined  and  adjudged,  and  firom  which,  in  con- 
junction with  those  facts,  the  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn. 

Now,  these  first  principles  may  be  all  briefly  referred  to  two 
iclasses,  and  characterieed  accordingly. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  them,  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
show  in  this  and  two  or  three  preceding  Articles,  on  ^^  Theo- 
dore Parker,"  and  ^^  Philosophy  and  a  Knowledge  of  Ood," 
are  derived  directly  firom  the  philosophical  systems  that  have 
been  taught  and  received  by  the  critics.  In  this  we  may  sup- 
pose the  critic  to  have  been  perfectly  honest  and  conscientioiis. 
He  accepted,  as  a  truth  of  philosophy,  that  which  had 
been  last  taught,  received  by  many,  confuted  by  none,  thou(^ 
distrusted  by  persons,  who,  however  deploring  the  resulta  to 
which  it  might  lead,  could  give  no  satisfactory  philosophical 
•reason  for  not  accepting  it.  He  that  belieTes  tiiat  God  ia  ma- 
terial—or an  incognizable  substance— the  one  substance  of  all 
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things— or  «  mere  aggregate  of  laws  and  principles,  without 
personality,  as  well  as  he  who  believes  that  he  has  ^^  inquired 
into  the  causes  of  things/'  and  can  say,  that  ^^  all  events  are 
connected  into  a  series  of  intermediate  t^anses/'  so  that  the 
hand  of  God  is  not  to  be  seen  among  them,  and  cannot  be  ac* 
knowledged  to  be  there— «ven  the  mention  of  His  l^ame  being 
B  mere  ^*  superfluons  expletive,"  in  speaking  of  what  transpires 
among  men,  none  of  these  men,  we  say,  can  accept  the  Bible  as 
it  IB,  or  as  the  great  mass  of  believers  have  understood  and  ac- 
cepted it.  Their  false  philosophy  is  the  comer-stone  of  their 
Infidelity,  and  may,-  not  unlikely,  in  many  cases  prove  the  ignis 
fatnusy  that  lures  and  deludes  them  on  to  ruin. 

Bat,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  an  '^  evil  heart  of  unbelief,'' 
Ml  of,  and  always  ready  to  suggest,  these  first  principles  of 
unbelief  We  most  heartily  and  firmly  believe  in  the  certain 
depravity  of  the  human  heart.  We  as  freely  believe,  that 
many  of  its  instinctive  principles  and  sentiments  are  shaped 
and  determined  by  that  depravity.  Hence,  multitudes,  with- 
any  study  of  philosophy,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
systems  that  have  been  taught,  are  led  by  the  inborn  instincts 
of  their  own  hearts  to  be  more  of  philosophers,  as  that  word 
is  understood  among  men,  than  they  are  aware,  and  they  are 
often  found  agreeing  and  coinciding  exactly  with  those  in  whom 
they  would  have  least  expected  to  find  any  sympathy  or  agree- 
ment with  themselves. 

And  for  these  reasons,  and  we  assure  our  readers  that  there 
are  no  others — the  teachings  of  a  false  philosophy,  and  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  corrupt  heart, — ^we  are  called  upon  to  renounce  the . 
Bible,  the  anchor  of  our  hopes,  add  one  more  to  the  incom- 
prehensible mysteries  of  the  universe,  make  the  darkness  of 
nature  stfll  darker,  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  erect  the 
▼ery  evil  which  Q^od's  word  was  given  us  to  cure,  into  a  bul- 
wark of  defence  against  its  reception  1  The  teachings  of  phi- 
losophy, if  fiftlse,  must  be  met  and  counteracted  by  its  own 
weapons.  But  a  corrupt  heart,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  powerful  to 
convert  that.  And  as  we  wade  through  the  huge  volumes  which 
German  scepticism  has  produced,  we  are  astonished,  at  every 
page,  to  see  how  a  little  leaven — and  how  little  of  it— can 
leaven  the  whole  luiiip,  convert  the  whole  mass  of  historic 
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fact  and  legitimate  criticiBm — ^if  we  will  but  admit  the  few 
slyly  insinuated  principles — ^into  an  inexhaustible  magazine  of 
unbelief.  It  makes  everythii^g  look  as  though  the  Bible 
is  but  the  boldest  of  impostures,  and  none  but  fools  could 
ever  have  regarded  it  as  in  any  important  sense  the  word 
of  God.  But  it  is  something  to  know,  that  the  whole  diffi- 
culty lies  in  ^'  the  subjective  notions"  which  these  critics  them- 
selves bring  to  their  task.  In  the  omniscience  of  this  critical 
infallibility,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  repudiating  what 
they  cannot  see  any  use  for,  and  in  declaring  to  be  spurious, 
whatever  is  not  as  they  had  expected  to  find  it.  Believing 
their  own  Reason  to  be  nothing  else  than  God  Himself^  they 
very  naturally  enter  upon  their  work  with  the  impression,  that 
they,  through  this  means,  know  more  of  God  than  they 
have  any  right  to  expect  to  learn  from  the  books  they  have 
to  examine;  they  go  to  them,  not  for  information,  but  to 
inform  their  authors  ;  not  to  learn,  but  to  teach ;  not  to  re- 
ceive light,  but  to  give  it.  And  we  really  believe,  that  what 
both  the  critics  and  those  who  are  led  away  by  them  need,  is 
not  so  much  argument  and  instruction,  as  exhortation  to  re- 
pentance. A  little  humility  and  self-distrust  would  do  them 
an  immense  deal  of  good.  But  for  the  rest,  for  us  who  are  set 
for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,  we  shall  lose  all  fears  and  anx- 
ieties, we  trust,  when  we  consider,  as  we  have  attempted  to 
show  in  this  Article,  that  their  unbelief  has  no  other  or  better 
foundation,  in  reality,  than  the  mere  presumptive  sentiments 
of  human  depravity,  or  the  utterances  of  a  philosophy  which 
is  at  war  with  all  the  clearest  dictates  of  common  sense,  as 
well  as  all  the  experience  of  actual  life.  With  this  we  feel 
content  to  dismiss  the  subject  to  such  as  have  time  and  leisure 
to  amuse  or  delude  themselves  with  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
go  on  in  our  work  of  preaching  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ  to  a  world  perishing  in  sin — a  world  that  cares  veiy  lit- 
tle for  philosophy  and  vain  theists — ^but  which  is  most  pain- 
fully in  earnest  to  know  what  to  do,  that  they  may  be  saved. 
Faith,  Bepentance,  Obedience — these  will  cure  and  quiet  the 
heart  here  :  philosophy  may  be  learned  and  mysteries  compre- 
hended, if  need  be,  in  another  world. 
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iBT.  IL— INTERESTING  AND  CURIOUS  FACTS  ABOUT 
BISHOPS ;  BEING  "  DOTTINGS  OF  DESULTORY  READ- 
ING." 

"  I  entered  »  memoraadum  in  mj  pocliet-book.**^-<?«arcfMni. 

"Old  fashimied  economists  will  tell  jou  neTer  to  pass  en  old  nail,  or  an  old  horee- 
Aoe,  or  budde,  or  even  n  pin,  without  taking  it  up;  because,  although  you  may 
oot  want  it  now,  you  will  find  a  use  for  it  sometime  or  other.  I  si^  the  same  thing 
to  you  with  regard  to  knowledge.  However  useless  it  may  appear  to  you,  at  the 
moment,  seize  upon  all  that  is  fairly  within  your  reach.  For  there  is  not  a  fact 
within  the  whole  circle  of  human  observation,  nor  even  a  fugitive  anecdote,  that 
yoo  read  in  »  newspaper,  or  hear  In  conversation,  that  will  not  come  into  play 
•ometime  or  other:  and  occasions  will  arise  when  they  will,  involuntarily,  present 
their  dim  shadows  in  the  train  of  your  thinking  and  reasoning,  as  belonging  to  tluit 
train,  and  you  will  regret  that  you  cannot  recall  them  more  distinctly.'* 

WlLLUM  WlBT. 

The  interesting  coincidence  of  the  intrusting,  for  a  second 
time,  of  the  two  most  important  and  influential  of  our  Dio- 
ceses, to  the  Episcopal  oversight  of  two  brothers,  first  the 
Onderdonks  and  then  the  Potters,  for  which  office  also,  two 
other  brothers,  the  Vintons**,  were  candidates,  wiH  render  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers  the  following  'Mesultorj  dottings" 
concerning  like  facts  in  other  times,  all  of  which  may  be  added, 
in  some  sort,  to  our  "Curiosities  in  Literature."'  A  small, 
portion  of  this  Article  appeared  in  the  "  Banner  of  the  Cross" 
some  years  ago,  from  the  pen  of  the  present  writer,  with  the 
addition  of  a  contribution  of  the  same  kind,  with  which  he  was 
honored  by  one  of  our  present  Bishops. 

I. — Brothkbb  in  thx  Episcopate.. 

We  need  not  here  mention  the  relationships  in  the  original 
Apostolate,  being  better  known  than  the  like  among  the  Suc- 
cessors of  the  Twelve. 

1.  Gregory  Nyssen,  of  Cappadocia,  was  the  younger  brother 
of  the  famous  St.  Basil,  Archbishop  of  Cesarea,  A.  D.,  372. 

*  The  Bey.  Dr.  Hawks,  hrother  of  the  Bishop  of  Missouri,  has  been  elected  Bishop 
onoe  or  twice,  but  declined. 
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He  is  said  to  have  made  that  recension  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
in  the  General  Council  of  Constantinople,  afterwards  nniyer- 
sally  adopted,  and  now  used. 

2.  St.  Chad,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  (A.  D.  667,)  the  Saxon 
Saint,  whose  memory  is  duly  honored  by  the  beautiful  Cathe- 
dral at  Lichfield,  was  a  brother  of  Cedd,  or  Ceadda,  Bishop 
(A.  D.,  658,)  of  London,  or  the  East  Angles.  On  occasion  of 
St.  Chad's  consecration  by  Wina,  Bishop  of  Wessex,  we  find 
the  first  act  of  communion  between  the  British  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Churches,  two  Welsh  Bishops  having  assisted  in  the 
consecration.  Beside  a  brother  in  the  Episcopate,  St.  Chad 
had  also  two  other  brothers,  celebrated  Priests. 

3.  St.  Melus,  a  nephew  of  St.  Patrick,  and  Bishop  of  Ar- 
dagh,  (A.  D.,  454,)  had  a  brother,  Senach,  or  Secundin,  Bishop 
of  Dunshaghlin,  now  Meath.  This  was  formerly  an  Archi- 
Episcopal  See,  in  token  of  which  the  Bishops  of  Meath  have  al- 
ways been  accorded  the  title,  ^^  Most  Beverend,''  to  this  day. 

4.  St.  Meluoho,  or  Melchus,  another  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, was  his  successor  in  the  See  of  Ardagh,  (A.  D.,  488.) 

5.  Seffridius,  of  Chichester,  (A.  D.,  1125,)  had  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  a  brother  in  the  Episcopate,  and  of  consecrating 
him  with  his  own  hands  ;  that  brother  afterwards  becoming 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

6.  Gilbert  Foliot,  (A.  D.,  1148,)  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
afterwards  of  London,  who  made  an  attempt  to  recover  to  his 
See  of  London  its  ancient  metropolitical  dignity,  had  a  broth- 
er, Bobert  Foliot,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  See  of  Hereford, 
in  A.  D.,  1174,  and  afterwards  had  a  nephew  in  the  same  See. 

7.  Christian  O'Morgair,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  (A.  D.,  1126,) 
was  brother  of  Malachi  O'Morgair,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
(A.  D.,  1134,)  "  vir  literatus  et  discr^us." 

8.  Isidore  Hispalensis  succeeded  his  brother  Leander,  as 
Bishop  of  Seville,  (A.  D.,  595,)  and  had  another  brother,  Ful- 
gentius.  Bishop  of  Carthagena.  This  Isidore  must  be  distin- 
guished from  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Corduba,  (A.  D.,  425,)  and 
from  Isidore,  of  Pelusium,  (A.  D.,  412,)  with  whom  he  is  often 
confounded  ;  and  this  Fulgentius  must  be  distinguished  ftt>m 
another  of  the  same  name,  who  was  bom  at  Carthage,  and  was 
Bishop  of  BuspOi  in  Africa,  not  long  before  the  other  flouiiBh- 
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ed  in  Spain.  The  African  Bishop  was  one  of  the  most  learned, 
picas  and  influential  theologians  of  his  day,  and  specially  wrote 
on  the  doctrines  of  grace,  against  the  Arians  and  Pelagians. 

9.  Salonins,  and  Yeranius,  both  sons  of  a  Bishop,  (A.  D., 
450,)  were  in  the  Gallic  Episcopate,  the  former  of  Lyons,  in 
which  he  sncceeded  his  father. 

10.  Polychronius,  Bishop  of  Apamea,  (A.  D.,  420,)  was 
brother  of  the  heretical  Bishop  Theodore,  of  Mopsnestia. 
These  were  expositors  of  Sacred  Scripture,  who  would  not  fol- 
low the  interpretations  of  their  predecessors  without  a  good 
reason. 

11.  Walter  de  Jorse,  (A.  D.,  1306,)  Primate  of  Armagh, 
had  a  brother,  Thomas  de  Jorse,  a  Cardinal  Bishop,  and  anoth- 
er brother,  Boland  de  Jorse,  was  his  successor  in  the  See  of 
Armagh,  (A.  D.,  1311.) 

12.  Maurice  M'Carwill,  (A.  D.,  1306,)  Achbishop  of  Cashel, 
was  brother  of  John  M'Carwill,  Bishop  of  Cork,  (A.  D.,  1302.) 

13.  Alexander  Lawater,  or  Lauder,  of  Dunkeld,  (A.  D., 
1440,)  was  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  William  Lauder, 
who  died  A.  D.,  1425. 

14.  James  Stewart,  of  Moray,  (A.  D.,  1459,)  was  brother  of 
David  Stewart,  his  successor  in  this  Bishopric.  The  latter 
built  the  great  tower  of  Spynie  Castle,  '^  a  mighty  strong 
house,''  called,  to  this  day,  David's  Tower. 

15.  Patrick  Graham,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  (A.  D.,  1466,) 
was  step-brother  and  successor  of  Bishop  James  Kennedy,  a 
prelate  who  rendered  himself  no  less  illustrious  by  his  virtues, 
than  he  was  by  his  noble  birth  ;  the  king,  James  III.,  address- 
ed him  as  '^  avunculo  nostro  carissimo" 

16.  James  Chisholm,  of  Dunblane,  (A.  D.,  I486,)  was  broth- 
er of  his  successor,  William  Chisholm,  (A.  D.,  1527,)  who 
himself  was  succeeded  by  a  nephew  of  the  same  name. 

17.  Campeggio,  (Lorenzo,)  the  famous  Cardinal  Bishop, 
(A.  D.,  1512,)  had  a  brother  Thomas,  a  Bishop.  The  Cardi- 
nal was  l^ate  of  Clement  YII.  to  the  German  princes  in  the 
matter  of  Luther.  He  was  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Eng.,  in  1524, 
and  a  learned  Canonist,  employed  by  King  Henry  Y III.  in  the 
matter  of  his  divorce. 
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18.  Peter  Paul  Vergerio,  (A.  D.,  1646,)  Bifihop  of  Capo  d' 
Istria,  and  Nuncio  of  the  Pope,  had  a  brother  in  the  Episco- 
pate, who  with  him  went  over  to  the  Beformation. 

19.  John  Hanulton,  (A.  D.,  1645,)  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  was 
a  brother  of  James  Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Argyle,  (A.  D., 
1648,)  who  sided  with  the  Beformation. 

20.  John,  and-  Olaus  Magnus,  of  Sweden,  the  t  o  last  Pa- 
pal Archbishops  of  Upsala,  the  former  fi-om  1633  to  1644,  the 
latter  from  1646  to  1688,  were  brothers,  papal  legates,  exiles 
from  their  See,  writers  of  historic  works,  and  both  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Borne. 

21.  Michael  Boyle,  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore, 
(A.  D.,  1619,)  and  Bichard  Boyle,  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Cloyne, 
(A.  D.,  1620,)  and  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  (A.  D.,  1638,)  were 
brothers,  the  latter  of  whom  had  a  son  in  the  Episcopate,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  See  of  Cork. 

22.  Geoi^e  Abbot,  Bishop  of  Lich^eld,  (A.  D.,  1609,)  Bish- 
op of  London,  (A.  D.,  1610,)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
(A.  D.,  1611,)  was  an  elder  brother  of  Bobert  Abbot,  and 
consecrated  him  to  the  See  of  Sarum,  in  1616.  He  preceded 
Archbishop  Laud,  in  the  chief  See,  but  was  different  in  char- 
acter and  government,  being  over-remiss  in  discipline,  of  Pu- 
ritan tendencies,  and  accustomed  to  browbeat  the  inferior 
Clergy,  while  he  was  taxed  with  unfriendliness  to  those  of  his 
own  function. 

23.  Peter  Walenburg,  and  Adrian  Von  Walenburg,  (about 
A.  D.,  1660,)  were  brothers,  born  at  Botterdam,  and  who  lived 
at  Cologne ;  the  first  was  Bishop  of  Mysia  in  partihuSj  the 
other  was  Bishop  of  Adrianople  in  partibua,^  and  Sufiragan 
to  Mayence. 

24.  Hon.  James  Talbot,  (A.  D.,  1768,)  "  Vicar  Apostolic"** 

*  Papal  Bishops,  holding  foreign  Sees  inpartUma  infideUumf  and  **  Vicars  Apos- 
tolic" of  the  same  grade,  are  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  his  agenta, 
whose  commissions  are  revokable  at  his  will.  Tliroughthem  the  Pope  has  acted  in 
England,  since  the  Reformation,  as  its  guon-Bishop,  until  lately,  when,  oommia- 
sionlng  them  as  Bishops  in  ordinary,  he  gives  up  his  personal  Episcopal  jurisdiction 
oTer  Englishmen,  holding  these  BishopSi  in  ordinary,  aa  responsible  to  him  aa 
before. 

Though  not  allowed  by  gOTemment  to  assume  the  titles  of  English  Sees,  they  cre> 
ate  others,  assuming  the  name  of  some  extinct  Episcopate,  as,  e,  g.,  Chalds,  Adriimede, 
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in  EnglAnd,  was  brother  of  the  Hon.  T.  Talbot,  ''Vicar  i^pon- 
tdic/' (A.  D.,  1766.) 

25.  William  Sheridan,  (A.  D.,  1681,)  Bishop  of  Ardagh  and 
Kihnore,  was  a  brother  of  Patrick  Sheridan,  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
(A.  D.,  1679.) 

26.  James  Rose,  of  Glasgow,  (A.  D.,  1726,)  was  brother  of 
the  deprired  prelate,  Alexander  Bose,  Bishop  of  Moray,  (A.  D., 
1687,)  and  who  (from  A.  D.,  1687  to  1719,)  presided  over  the 
See  of  Edinburg,  and  over  the  whole  Scottish  Church.  This 
ktter  prelate  ontUved  all  his  brethren,  and  all  the  English 
Bishops  likewise,  who  had  been  possessed  of  Sees  bejbre  the 
Be?olation«  He  studied  divinity  under  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  at 
Glasgow,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  England. 

27.  The  Drs.  Gibson,  William  and ,  both  o'*  the 

Roman  intrusion  in  England,  and  ^'  Vicars  Apostolic,''  the  el- 
der in  1780,  and  the  younger  brother  in  1790,  are  little  known, 
as  having  made  no  mark. 

28.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  (A.  D.,  1715,)  of 
Hmford,  (A.  D.,  1723,)  of  Sarum,  (A.  D.,  1723,)  and  of  Win- 
ehester,  (from  A.  D.,  734  to  1761,)  was  brother  of  John  Hoad- 
ly, Bishop  of  eighlin,  (A.  D.,  1727,)  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
(from  A.  D.,  1729  to  1742,)  and  of  Armagh,  (until  A.  D., 
1747.)  The  former  is  well  known  as  eminent  for  talents  and 
eloquence,  but  who  greatly  lowered  the  authority  and  dignity 
of  the  Church. 

29.  William  Cleaver,  of  Chester,  (A.  D.,  1787,)  of  Bangor, 
(from  A.  D.,  1800  till  1806,)  and  of  H.  Asaph,  (till  1815,)  was 
the  brother  of  Euseby  Cleaver,  (A.  D.,  1789-1809,)  Bishop  of 
Ferns  and  Leighlin,  and  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  (A.  D.,  1809- 
1820. 


Amona,  Melipotamus,  &a,  and  thoa  they  are  UhUar  Buhop$  of  JHoeeaes  wkkk 
theff  have  never  visited,  Tbej  are  lieutenanta  and  Vicara  of  an  Italian  Bishop, 
aacrifldng  their  ancient  dignity  aa  '*  Vicars  of  Ohrist,*'  while  intruding  into  the 
Sees  of  our  Bishops  who  are  Vieaini  FPiii  Dei^  and  equals  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
The  practical  effect  of  their  appointment  in  England,  as  elsewhere  fa  parHhua  ^/S- 
^tUmu,  is  a  practical  insult  to  the  nation  and  the  Church ;  a  puhlio  declaration  that 
the  Bni^h  Church  is  no  Church  at  all;  inyalidates  all  its  acts,  and  traosfera  the 
^nmaiej  of  Canterbury  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  universal  head. 
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30.  John  Geo.  Bereaford,  (A.  D.,  1805-1819,)  Bishop  of 
Derry  and  Baphoe,  from  1819  till  1822,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  from  1822  tiU  the  present,  Primate  of  Armagh,  had  a 
brother  in  the  Episcopate,  in  Geo.  de  la  Poer  Beresford,  Bishop 
of  Kilmore,  (A.  D.,  1802-1819  ;)  both  of  whom  were  sons  of 
a  Bishop,  and  nncles  of  a  Bishop. 

31.  George  Henry  Law,  (A.  D.,  1812-1823,)  Bishop  of 
Chester,  was  a  brother  of  John  Law,  (A.  D.,  1795-1810,) 
Bishop  of  Elphin ;  and  both  sons  of  Bishop  Edmund  Law,  of 
Carlisle,  (A.  D.,  1769-1787.) 

32.  Edward  Synge,  (A.  D.,  1731-3,)  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and 
Nicholas  Synge,  (A.  D.,  1746-1771,)  were  brothers,  sons  of  a 
Bishop,  and  grandsons  of  a  Bishop. 

33.  John  Bird  Sumner,  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
consecrated  in  1828  as  Bishop  of  Chester,  is  brother  to  Charles 
Bichard  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  consecrated 
to  the  See  of  Llandaff,  in  1826.« 

84.  Benjamin  Tredwell  Onderdonk,  the  late  Bishop  of  New 
York,  (from  A.  D.,  1830-1861,)  and  the  late  Henry  UstiGk 
Onderdonk,  of  Pennsylyania,  (from  A.  D.,  1827-1858,)  were 
brothers,  the  latter  of  whom  united  in  the  consecration  of  the 
former ;  whose  mother  lived  to  see  them  in  the  Episcopate. 

35.  Alonzo  Potter,  the  present  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 
(consecrated  in  A.  D.,  1845,)  and  Horatio  Potter,  Bishop  of 
New  York,  (consecrated  in  1854,)  are  also  brothers,  the  former 
assisting  in  the  consecration  of  the  latter. 

36.  Francis  N.  Blanchet,  Bomish  Archbishop  of  Oregon 
City,  is  a  brother  of  Magloire  Blanchet,  Bomish  Bishop  of 
Nesqualy,  the  former  consecrated  in  1845,  and  the  latter  in 
1846. 

37.  Gteorge  Trevor  Spencer,  consecrated  in  1837,  late  Bishop 
of  Madras  ;  is  he  not  brother  of  Aubrey  George  Spencer,  (con- 
secrated A.  D.,  1839,  for  New  Foundland,)  and  transferred  to 
Jamaica,  in  1843  ? 

"  .111  i      ■      ■  I  ■  Ilia  i      i  ■  ■  .     I  I  I   I 

*  "Mrs.  Sumner  lived  to  see  her  two  soiui  raised  to  the  Bpisoopal  bench;  she 
died  a  ehort  time  before  the  Archbishop  was  elevated  to  the  See  of  Canterbuiy.**— 
Buhop  David  AwUrmm^s  private  letter. 
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38.  Fnmcifl  Patrick  Eenrick,  ooBBecrated  1830,  for  the  Bo- 
muh  See  of  Philadelphia,  now,  sinoe  1851,  Metropolitan  and 
Papal  ArchbiBhop  of  Baltimore,  is  brother  of  Peter  Bichard 
Eenrick,  Bomish  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  consecrated  in  J1841. 

II. — ^Father  and  Son  ik  ti»  Episcopatk. 

1.  Pope  Theodore  I.,  of  the  See  of  Borne,  (A.  D.,  642,)  was 
the  legitimate  son  of  a  Bishop, 

2.  Pope  Hormisdas,  of  the  same  See,  (A.  D.,  514,)  was  fa- 
ther, in  marriage,  of  Sylverius,  Pope  from  A.  D.,  536-538. 

3.  PopQ  Innocent  is  said 'by  St.  Jerome  to  have  been  the  son 
of  his  predecessor,  Anastasius.  His  expression  is  ^'qui  Apos- 
tolicae  Cathedrss  et  supradicti  yiri  successor  etJUius  esf 

Hilman  asks  if  this  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  incautious  figure  ? 

4.  The  famous  Gregory  Nazianzen,  (A.  D.,  370,)  a  friend  of 
the  great  St.  Basil,  was  son  of  a  Bishop  of  the  same  name,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  his  See  of  Nazianzum,  in  Cappadocia, 

5.  EucheriuB,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  (A.  D.,  434,)  had  two  sons, 
Salonius  and  Yeranius,  who  were  Bishops.  Among  the  most 
ftdmired  works  of  the  father  is  his  ^^  Instructions  to  his  sons,"' 
a  work  on  the  pastoral  office. 

6.  Sampson,  of  Bayon,  or  Baieux,  in  Normandy,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  (A.  D.,  1097,)  was  father  of  Thomas,  Archbishop 
of  York,  (A.  D.,  1109.) 

7.  Bichard  Peckett,  or  Peche,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
Tentry,  (A.  D.,  1162,)  was  son  of  Bobert  Peckett,  Bishop  of 
the  same  Diocese,  (A.  D.,  1121,)  or,  as  styled  by  Collier,  Bishop 
of  Chester.  The  See  of  Lichfield  was  (in  A.  D.,  1075)  trans- 
fened  to  Chester ;  but  before  the  accession  of  Bobert  Peche,  it 
was  removed  to  Coventry. 

8.  Andrew  Enoz,  (A.  D.,  1606,)  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  and 
afterwards  of  Baphoe,  Ireland,  was  succeeded  in  the  Bishop- 
ric of  the  Isles  by  his  son,  Thomas  Knox,  (A.  D.,  1622.) 

9.  Neil  Campbell,  (A.  D.,  1580,)  and  John  Campbell,  ( A.D., 
1608,)  Bishops  of  Argyle,  were  father  and  son.  When  all  the 
other  Bishops  were  lampooned  in  a  satirical  poem,  and  taxed 
with  immoralities,  (though  falsely,)  yet  such  was  the  unusual 
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good  character  of  the  former  prelate,  even  among  those  who 
hated  the  Episcopacj,  that  he.  alone  is  excepted ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  author  of  that  angry  and  insolent  satire  says  of  him, 
** Solus  in  Ergcuiiia  prcB&ul.meriiiBsimui  oria." 

10.  John  King,  (A.  D.,  1611,)  Bishop  of  London,  was  father  of 
Henry  King,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  / .  D.,  1641-1669.)  King 
James  used  to  style  the  former  '^  the  king  of  preachers,  as  well 
as  the  preacher  of  the  king  ;"  aiid  Lord  Coke  often  said,  that 
he  was  the  best  speaker  of  the  Star  chamber  in  his  day. 

It  was  charged  on  him,  after  his  death,  by  one  Fisher,  alias 
Musquet,  a  Bomanist,  that  he  died  in  the  communion  of  Borne; 
but  the  falsehood  was  exposed  by  the  Bishop's  son,  in  a  ser- 
mon preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  by  Godwin,  de  Prassu-^ 
libus  AnglitB. 

11.  Francis  Godwin,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  ^A .  D.,  1601,)  and 
of  Hereford,  (A.  D.,  1617,)  author  of  the  work  "  De  PrcemH- 
bus  AngluB  Commentarius/'  in  which  he  gives  accounts  of  all 
the  Anglican  Bishops  down  to  his  day,  was  son  of  Thomas 
Godwii^,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  (A.  D.,  1584.)  He  was  a 
considerable  mathematician,  a  good  preacher,  an  eminent  anti- 
quary, and  wrote  well  in  Latin. 

12.  William  Downham,  Bishop  of  Chester,  (A.  D.,  1561- 
1579,)  was  the  father  of  George  Downham,  Bidiop  of  Berry, 
A.  D.,  1616.) 

13.  John  Bridgman,  Bishop  of  Chester,  (A.  D.,  1619-1652,) 
was  father  of  Henry  Bridgman,  lishop  (A.  D.,  1671-82,)  of 
Sodor  and  Man. 

14.  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  (A.  D.,1627-41,)  and 
then  of  Norwich,  (till  1656,)  author  of  the  work,  ^'  The  Divine 
Bight  of  Episcopacy,"  &c.,  was  the  father  of  George  Hall, 
Bishop  of  Chester,   A.  D.,  1662-1668.) 

15.  Edward  Parry,  (A.  D.,  1647,1  Bishop  of  Eillaloe,  was 
father  of  John  Parry,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  (A.  D.,  1672-1677.) 

16.  Michael  Boyle,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  (A.  D.,  1678,)  was 
son  of  Richard  Boyle,  Bishop  of  Cork,  (A.  D.,  1620,)  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Tuam,  (A.  D.,  1638  to  1641,)  who  himself 
was  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Waterford,  (A.  D.,  1619-1636.) 

17.  John  Paterson,  (A.  D.,  1662,)  Bishop  of  Boss,  was  fa^ 
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ther  of  Archbishop  John  Paterson,  of  Glasgow^  (A.  D.,  1687.) 
The  latter  was  first  made  Bishop  of  Galloway,  then  advanced 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Edinburgh  (A.  D.,  1679,)  and  subsequently 
preferred  to  Glasgow ;  next  year,  (A.  D.,  1688,)  he  was  deprived 
by  the  Revolution,  and  died  (A.  D.,  1708,)  in  Edinburg.  Both 
father  and  son  were  invested  with  the  sacred  character  of  the 
Episcopacy  at  the  same  time. 

18.  Essex  Digby,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  (A.  D.,  1670,)  was  fa- 
ther of  Simon  Digby,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  (A.  D.,  1678,)  and 
of  Elphin,  (A.  D.,  1692-1720.) 

19.  John  Vesey,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  (A.  D.,  1678-1716,) 
was  father  of  Sir  Thomas  Yesey,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  (A.  D., 
1714,)  and  of  Ossory,  (from  A.  D.,  1714-1731.)  The  Bishop- 
ric of  Tuam  was  established  early  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
made  an  Archbishopric  in  A.  D.,  1152. 

20.  Gilbert  Ironside,  (A.  D.,  1661,)  of  Bristol,  was  father  of 
another  Gilbert  Ironside,  Bishop  of  the  same  See,  (A.  D., 
1689,)  and  of  Hereford,  (A.  D.,  1691-1700.) 

21.  Henry  Egerton,  (A.  D.,  1723,)  Bishop  of  Hereford,  was 
father  of  John  Egerton,  (A.  D.,  1756,)  Bishop  of  Bangor,  then 
(A.D.,  1768,)  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry ;  and  afterwards  (A.D., 
1771-87,)  of  Durham. 

22.  Charles  Moss,  (A.  D.,  1766,)  of  St.  David's,  and  (in 
A  D.,  1777,)  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  father  of  Charles  Moss, 
(A.  D.,  1807-1812,)  of  Oxford. 

23.  Edmund  Law,  (A.  D.,  1769,)  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was 
&ther  of  George  Henry  Law,  (in  A.  D.,  1812,)  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, and  (A.  D.,  1824-1845,)  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

24.  John  Law,  (A.  D.,  1782,)  Bbhop  of  Clonfert,  in  1787  of 
Killaloe,  and  of  Elphin  in  1795,  was  a  son  of  Bishop  Edmund 
Law. 

25.  Lord  Geoi^  Murray,  (A.  D.,  1800,)  Bishop  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, wa^  father  of  Dr.  George  Murray,  in  1813  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  and  at  present,  since  1827,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

26.  Bobert  G:ray,  (A.  D.,  1827,)  of  Bristol,  was  father,  as  I 
am  assured^*  of  Robert  Gray,  1847,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Gape 
Town. 

VOL.  XIV. — ^NO.  n.  20 
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27.  Edward  Synge,*  (A.  D.,  1716,)  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
was  son  of  Edward  Synge,  (A.  D.,  1660-5,)  Bishop  of  Lime- 
rick. 

28.  The  same  Archbishop  of  Tuam  was  also  father  of  Nich- 
olas Synge,  (A.  D.,  1746,)  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  of  Edward 
Synge,  (A.  D.,  1731,)  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

29.  John  Skinner,  (A.  D.,  1782,)  Primus  of  Scotland,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted,  under  God,  for  our  first  American  Bish- 
op, was  father  of  William  Skinner,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
See  of  Aberdeen  in  1816. 

30.  William  Beresford,  (A.  D.,  1780-82,)  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  was  father  of  Bishop  John  George '  Beresford,  present 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  of  George  de  la  Poer  Beresford, 
(A.  D.,  1802-19,)  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  whose  nephew  succeeded 
him  in  1854. 

3i.  Charles  Inglis,  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  died  in  1816, 
formerly  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  N.  T.,  and  who  was  con- 
secrated in  A.  D.,  1787,  was  father  of  John  Inglis,  the  third 
fiishop  of  the  same  See,  (from  1825  to  1849,)  and  both  natives 
of  New  York. 

32.  George  Jehoshaphat  Mountain,f  present  Bishop  of  Que- 
Ibec,  consecrated  in  1836,  formerly  Bishop  of  Montreal,  is  *  a 
son  of  Jacob  Mountain,  Bishop  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  who 
died  in  1839  ;  and  both  are  descended  from  George  Mountain, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  (A.  D.,  1617-20.) 

III. — Uncles  and  Nephews  in  the  Episcopate. 

1.  St.  Martin,  the  holy  Bishop  of  Tours,  was  uncle  of  the 
renowned  St.  Patrick,  and  admitted  him  to  the  Diaconate, 
(A.  D.,  431.) 

2.  St.  Patrick's  nephew,  St  Secundinus,  was  Bishop  of  Dun- 
shaglin,  or  Donseachlin,  in  Meath,  (A.  D.,  490.) 

*  *'  In  Ireland  it  was  not  a  rare  thing,  for  Bishops  of  the  same  family  to  be  made, 
ind  none  were  more  honored  than  the  name' of  STirdx;  and  in  England;  aforeUiiie, 
St  seemed  to  be  ooir^eyed  in  familiM  more  than  it  ia  noir»  probably  beesusa  Imib- 
ing  was  more  confined  to  wealthy  families." 

f  It  ia  only  the  simple  truth  to  state,  that  no  famfly  has  supplied  more  faithfhl 
laborers  to  the  Colonial  Church,  in  numerous  offices  of  dignity  and  tnist,  tfaaa  tba 
fSynily  of  Hountain. 
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3.  Danstan,  (A.  D.,  959^)  Archbishop  of  Canterbniy,  was 
nephew  of  the  severe  Odo^  and  some  say  also  of  Aldhelm,  but 
rather  more  correctly,  of  Elphege,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  (A.  D., 
935.) 

4  Eleutherius,  Bishop  of  the  West  Baxons,  (A.  D.,  635^) 
was  nephew  of  Agilbert,  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  near  Oxford. 

5.  Si  Patrick's  nephew,  Melus,  and  another  nephew,  Tigiid, 
were  Bishops,  the  former  of  Ardagh,  (in  A.  D.,  454,)  and  the 
hitter  of  Athmm,  now  Trim,  in  Meath. 

6.  The  famous  St.  Ninian,  (A.  D.,  452,)  was  nephew  of  St. 
Martin,  of  Tours,  and  was  educated  by  him.  The  Bishopric 
of  Galloway  was  founded  by  St.  Kinian,  who  also  built  a  church 
of  white  marble,  in  honor  of  St.  Martin. 

7.  Frederick,  of  Devonshire,  (A.  D.,  832,)  Bishop  of  Utrecht, 
was  nephew  of  Winfred,  otherwise  called  Boniface,  the  first 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  "  the  Apostle  of  Germany." 

8.  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  (A.  D.,  1123,)  was  nephew 
of  Boger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  both  of  whom  were  imprisoned 
by  king  Stephen,  for  mercenary  reasons  on  his  part. 

9.  Pope  Clement  IV.,  (A.  D.,  1265,)  a  married  priest,  was 
made  Pope  after  he  became  widowed,  and  had  a  nephew  who 
also  reached  the  tiarfk. 

10.  Hugh  Foliot,  (A.  D.,  1219,)  Bishop  of  Hereford,  was 
nephew  of  Gilbert,  and  of  Robert  Foliot,  who  were  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  same  See,  (A.  D.,  1148,  and  A.  D.,  1174.) 

11.  Robert  Wiseheart, nephew  of  William  Wiseheart,  (A.  D., 
1272,)  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  See  of  Glasgow.  '^  When  the 
war  broke  out,  by  reason  of  the  encroachments  King  Edward  I. 
of  England  made  upon  the  honor  and  independence  of  Scot- 
land, no  man  did  more  vigorously  withstand  the  tyranny,  than 
this  prelate,  Robert  Wiseheart." 

12.  Walter  Wardlaw,  (A.  D.,1368,)  of  Glasgow,  and  Cardi- 
nal, was  uncle  of  Henry  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
(A.  D.,  1404.) 

13.  Donald  Macnaughton,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  (elected 
A.  D.,  1436,)  was  nephew  of  his  predecessor,  Robert  de  Cair- 
ney,  (A.  D.,  1396,)  who  dared  to  resist  the  Pope's  interference 
in  matters  of  the  See  of  Dunkeld. 

14.  James  Stewart,  (A.  D.,  1497,)  Archbishop  of  St.  An* 
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drew's^  was  uncle  of  Alex.  Stewart,  hils  successor,  in  1509. 
'^  The  See  was  kept  vacant  for  the  nephew  six  years  ;  the  young 
Archbishop  was  almost  adored  for  his  temper,  learning,  ac- 
complishments, and  birth ;  being  of  the  royal  blood  of  the 
Stuarts." 

15.  James  Hepburn,  (A.  D.,  1516,)  of  Moray,  was  uncle  of 
Patrick  Hepburn,  Bishop  in  1535  of  the  same  See. 

16.  Gavin  Dunbar,  (A.  D.,  1518,)  of  Aberdeen,  was  uncle 
of  Gavin  Dunbar,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 

17.  John  Voysey,  (A.  D.,  1519,)  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  un- 
do of  John  Voysey^  his  successor  in  the  same  See,  in  1553. 

18.  David  Beaton,  or  Bethune,  (A.  D.,  1539,)  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Apostolic  legate  and  Cardinal,  was  nephew  of 
James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  (A.  D.,  1522,)  and  af- 
terwards of  St.  Andrew's.  "He  was  the  Wolsey  of  Scotland, 
the  impersonation  of  the  faults  of  his  age,  and  the  virtues  of 
his  Order."  With  David  Beatoun,  who  died  in  1603,  the  old 
line  of  the  Scottish  Episcopate  came  to  an  end. 

19.  George  Crichton,  (A.  D.,  1527,)  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
was  uncle  of  Bobert  Crichton,  of  the  same  See,  in  1550. 

20.  Bowland  Merrick,  (A.  D.,  1559,)  Bishop  of  Bangor,  was 
uncle  of  John  Merrick,  Bishop  of  Sodor,  in  1576.  "  In  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Pembroke,  is  this  monumental  record  of  one 
of  his  family,  still  preserved  and  showed  to  visitors  :  ^  Mawde 
Merrick,  daghter  to  John  Merik  and  Luce  his  wyefEe,  was 
borne  and  buried  the  21  of  February,  1606.' "     ' 

21.  William  Chisholm,  (A.  D.,  1567,)  of  Dunblane,  was 
nephew  of  two  Bishops  Chisholm,  who,  from  1486  to  1564, 
occupied  the  same  See  of  Dunblane.  The  nephew  was  first 
constituted  coadjutor  to  his  uncle  William  Chisholm ;  then 
succeeded  him ;  and  afterwards  was  made  Bishop  of  Yaison,  in 
France,  and,  in  his  old  age,  died  a  Carthusian,  at  Grenoble. 

22.  Henry  Usher,  (A.  D.,  1595-1613,)  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh,  was  paternal  uncle  of  the  renowned  Archbishop  James 
Usher,  (A.  D.,  1620,)  who  was  brought  forward  by  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  ordered  Deacon  by  his  uncle. 

23.  David  Lindsay,  (A.  D.,  1604,)  of  Boss  and  Glasgow, 
was  uncle  of  his  successor,  (A.  D.,  1613,)  in  the  See  of  Boss, 
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Patrick  Lindsay,  afterwards  also  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  The 
former,  assisted  by  the  latter,  was  the  celebrant  of  the  baptism 
of  Charles  I.  of  England. 

24  John  Guthrie,  Bishop  of  Moray,  (A.  D.,  1623,)  was  un- 
cle of  Bishop  Wood,  of  Caithness,  in  1690. 

25.  The  good  Bishop  Thomas  Wilson,  (A.  D.,  1698,)  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  was  maternal  nephew  of  the  renowned  Bishop 
Sherlock,  and,  through  his  wife,  traced  his  descent  from  the 
devout  Bishop  William  de  Waynfieet,  the  magnificent  founder 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

26.  John  Bancroft,  (A.  D.,  1632,)  of  Oxford,  was  nephew  of 
Dr.  Richard  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1604. 

27.  George  Morley,  (A.  D.,  1660,)  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and. 
afterwards,  (in  1662,)  of  Winchester,  was  uncle  of  the  famoua. 
Bishop  Thomas  Eenn,  (A.  D.,  1685,)  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

28.  Dr.  Frederick  Comwallis,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Cov-^ 
entry,  (A.  D.,  1749,)  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1768, 
was  uncle  of  James  Comwallis,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coy-- 
entry,  from  1781  to  1824.  These  dignitaries  were  of  the  noble 
&mily  of  Comwallis,  one  of  whom  commanded  the  British 
Army  during  the  war  of  Independence. 

29.  Lewis  Bagot,  (A.  D.,  1782,)  of  Bristol,  in  1783  of  Nor- 
wich, and  in  1790  of  St.  Asaph,  was  uncle  of  Bishop  Richard 
Bagot,  of  Oxford,  in  1829,  and  who,  from  1845  to  1854,  was 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

30.  Hon.  Edmund  Knox,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  (A.  D.,  1836,) 
was  uncle  of  Bobert  Knox,  the  present  Bishop  of  Down,  Con-^ 
nor,  and  Dromore,  who  was  consecrated  in  1849. 

31.  Marcus  G.  Beresford,  Bishop  of  Eilmore,  Elphin  and 
Ardi^h,  consecrated  in  1854,  is  the  nephew  of  John  George 
Beresford,  the  present  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  son  of  George 
de  la  Poer  Beresford,  Bishop  (from  1802  to  1829)  of  Eilmore, 
and  also  grandson  of  Bishop  William  Beresford,  of  Dromore, 
(A.  D.,  1780-2.) 

32.  "  A  singular  arrangement  has  existed  for  a  long  period 
among  the  Nestorians,  inasmuch  as  its  Patriarchate  is  made  to 
descend  from  uncle  to  nephew  ;  or,  where  there  is  no  nephew, 
to  a  younger  brother,  qualifications  being  respected.'' 

VOL.  XIV. — ^NO.  n.  20* 
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IV. — Otheb  Kin  in  the  Episcopatx. 

1.  Felix  IV.,  Pope  of  Rome,  (A.  D.,  526-9,)  was  grand- 
father to  Gregory  the  Great,  (A.  D.,  590.) 

2.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  according  to  other  accounts,  had, 
as  an  ancestor  in  the  fourth  degree,  Felix  II.,  (A.  D.,  355,)  an 
intruding  Pope,  whose  name  is  inserted  in  some  catalogues, 
but  omitted  by  St.  Augustine,  and  others.  At  this  early  pe- 
riod it  was  common  for  the  Bishops  of  Some  to  be,  like  other 
Bishops,  and  their  own  St.  Peter,  married  men.  Celibacy  is  a 
disciplinary  restriction. 

3.  The  Bishopric  Vladika,  of  the  Church  in  Monten^ro, 
which  is  filled  by  appointment  of  the  Czar  of  Bussia,  and  of 
which  the  consecration  takes  place  at  St.  Petersburg,  must  al- 
ways be  of  the  family  of  Petrovich. 

4.  William  de  Tulloch,  (A.  D.,  1470,)  of  Orkney  and  Moray, 
was  cousin  of  Thomas  de  Tulloch,  who  was  in  the  See  of  the 
Orkneys  in  the  reign  of  James  III.,  having  obtained  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  Isles  from  Eric,  king  of  Denmark,  in  1422. 

5.  The  McBrady  family  gave  several  Bishops  to  the  Church  ; 
Ware  reckons  five  of  Eilmore,  viz :  Boderick,  in  A.  D.,  1396  ; 
Nicholas,  in  1420 ;  Andrew,  in  1454 ;  Thomas,  in  1489 ;  John, 
in  1576 ;  one  of  Ardagh,  viz  :  Gilbert,  in  1396 ;  one  of  Meath, 
viz :  Hugh,  in  1563 — ^the  last  taking  part  in  the  Beformation, 
and  nominated  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

6.  Archbishop  John  Tillotson,  (A.  D.,  1690,)  of  Canterbury, 
married  the  step-daughter  of  Bishop  John  Wilkins,  of  Chea- 
ter, (A.  D.,  1669-73.) 

7.  Bichard  Terrick,  1758,  of  Peterborough,  and  of  London, 
in  1776,  (our  Diocesan  at  the  Bevolution  of  these  Colonies,)  was 
ihe  maternal  grand-father  of  Henry  Byder,  1815,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  and  in  1836,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

8.  Laurentius  Petri,  (A.  D.,  1531,)  Archbishop  of  Upsala, 
at  the  head  of  its  Beformation,  aged  32  at  the  time  of  his 
consecration,  and  42  years  in  the  Episcopate,  was  father-in-law 
of  Laurentius  Petri,  sumamed  Oothus^  his  successor  (A.  D., 
1573,)  in  fhe  same  Archi-Episcopal  See. 

9.  William  Barlow,  (A,  D.,  1535,)  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
then  (in  1536)  of  St.  David's,  in  1548  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
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of  GhicheBter  in  1559,  had,  as  BonB-iQ-law,  by  marria^  to  five 
daughters,  as  many  Bishops,  yiz :  William  Overton,  1580, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry ;  William  Wickham,  1584, 
of  Lincoln,  and  in  1595,  of  Winchester ;  Herbert  West&ling, 
1585,  of  Hereford  ;  William  Pay,  1595,  successor  to  his  broth- 
er Wichham,  in  the  See  of  Winchester ;  and  Tobias  Matthew, 
1595,  of  Durham,  and  in  1606,  Archbishop  of  York.  In  1595, 
these  five  Bishops  were  on  the  Episcopal  bench  together,  and 
all  sons,  by  marriage,  of  a  Bishop--a  fact  which,  doubtless, 
nerer  has  had  a  parallel. 

10.  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  1685,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  in 
1689,  of  Exeter,  and  in  1707,  of  Winchester,  was  maternal 
grand*father  of  William  Buller,  in  1792,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

11.  The  same  Bishop  Buller  was  son-in-law  of  John  Thom- 
as, in  1748,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  1757,  of  Salisbury, 
and  in  1761,  of  Winchester. 

12.  Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  (A.  D.,  1737,)  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
then,  in  1738,  of  Norwich,  and  in  1748,  of  Ely,  was  brother-^ 
in-law  of  Bishop  Thomas  Sherlock,  of  Bangor,  in  1727,  of 
Salisbury,  in  1734,  and  of  London,  in  1749  ;  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  "  Discourses  preached  at  the  Temple  Church." 
This  was  the  prelate  who,  in  1753,  ordained  young  Seabury. 

13.  Thomas  Seeker,  1734,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  in  1737,  of 
Oxford,  and  in  1758,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  brother- 
in-law  of  Martin  Benson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  1734. 

14.  Bichard  Cumberland,  1691,  of  Peterborough,  was  grand- 
&ther  of  Dennis  Cumberland,  Bishop  of  Eilmore,  in  1772, 
and  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh. 

15.  Francis  Godwin,  author  of  "Dc  PrcBSultbus  Anglice" 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  1601,  and  of  Hereford,  in  1617,  was  son- 
in-law  of  Bishop  John  Walton,  orWoolton,  of  Exeter,  (A.D., 
1579-94,)  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Dr.  Brian  Walton, 
author  of  the  Polyglott.    He  lived  about  A.  D.,  1657. 

16.  Bobert  Tounson,  1620,  of  Salisbury,  was  brother-in-law 
of  his  successor.  Bishop  John  Davenant,  (1621-41,)  and  both 
onclea  of  Thomas  Fuller,  the  quaint  Church  Historian. 

17.  George  Vans,  or  Vans,  (1489-1505,)  Bishop  of  Galloway, 
was  cousin-german  to  Alexai^der  Vans,  of  the  same  See,  (1426- 
1450.)    Boethius  calls  the  latter,  '^  Vir  nobilis  et  eruditus." 
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18.  Thomas  Jones,  1584,  of  Meath,  and  in  1605,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  was  brother-in-law  of  his  predecessor  in  the  Pri- 
macy, Adam  Loftus,  who  was  in  this  See  from  1567  to  1605. 

19.  Bobert  (or  Henry y  as  some  have  it)  Echlin,  (A.  D.,  1613- 
35,)  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  was  father-in-law  of  Robert 
Maxwell,  (1643-72,)  of  Kilmore. 

20.  Jeremy  Taylor,  author  of  the  "  Holy  Living  and  Dy- 
ing," Bishop  of  Down,  Connor  and  Dromore,  in  1661,  was  fa- 
ther-in-law of  Francis  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  in  1667,  of 
Kilmore,  in  1672,  and  in  1681,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

21.  Welbore  Ellis,  (A.  D.,  1731,)  of  Meath,  was  maternal 
grand-father  of  Charles  Agar,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  1768, 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  in  1779,  and  in  1803,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  Earl  of  Normanton. 

22.  George  Murray,  from  1813-27,  of  Sodior  and  Man,  and 
from  1827  to  the  present.  Bishop  of  Rochester,  married  the 
grand-daughter  of  Robert  Hay  Drummond,  1748,  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  ;  in  1761,  for  a  few  weeks  only.  Bishop  of  Sarum, 
and  from  1761  to  1776,  Archbishop  of  York. 

23.  Jonathan  Shipley,  (A.  D.,  1769-89,)  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  before  which,  in  1769,  for  a  few  weeks.  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  was  grand-father  of  the  wife  of  Bishop  Heber,  of  Cal- 
cutta, (1823-25.) 

24.  Richard  Channing  Moore,  (1814.41,)  of  Virginia,  was 
grand-uncle  of  Gregory  Thurston  Bedell,  present  Assistant 
Bishop  of  Ohio,  and  ordered  him  both  to  the  Diaconate  and 
Priesthood. 

25.  Carlton  Chase,  present  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire,  is  a 
near  relative  of  the  late  Philander  Chase,  Bishop  of  Ohio, 
(1819-1831,)  and  of  Illinois,  (1835-1852.) 

26.  William  Heathcote  De  Lancey,  present  Bishop  of  West- 
em  New  York,  and  Charles  Pettit  Mcllvaine,  present  Bishop 
of  Ohio,  are  both  descended  from  Col.  Caleb  Heathcote,  young- 
er brother  of  the  Baronet  Heathcote,  of  the  last  century. 

y. — ^Other  Interestimq  Facts  goncebkikg  the  Episcopate. 

1.  Gregory  Nazianzum,  the  elder  of  the  two  of  that  name  and 
title,  was  a  Bishop  45  years,  and  died  above  100  years  of  age. 

2.  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Flavias,  and  afterwards  of  Jemia- 
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lem,  was  a  Bishop  40  years,  and  in  the  Ministry  59  years.    He 
died,  A.  D.,  251,  a  martyr. 

3.  Narcissus,  also  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  in  the  Episco- 
pate 41  years,  and  died,  A.  D.,  237,  aged  116  years,  a  mart3rr. 

4.  Hosius,  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Corduba,  who  presided 
in  the  Council  of  Nice,  lived  over  100  years,  and  was  a  Bishop 
about  70  years. 

5.  Wilfrid,  of  York,  (A,  D.,  609,)  was  a  Bishop  45  years, 
and  had  a  remarkably  troubled  life.  He  was  consecrated  at 
the  age  of  30, — at  the  ea  liest  Canonical  age. 

6.  Ealstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  (A.  D.,  867,)  had  posses- 
sion of  his  See  50  years  as  its  Bishop. 

7.  St.  Patrick  died  about  A.  D.,  493,  aged  116  years,  by  the 
best  accounts,  having  been  a  Bishop  70  years.  Less  reliable 
accounts  state,  that  he  ordained  350  Bishops,  and  3,000  Priests 
and  Deacons  ;  exceeded  only  by  Jacob  Baradaeus,  Syrian  Bishop 
of  Edessa,  (A.  D.,  560,)  who,  during  a  long  Episcopate,  is  said 
to  have  ordained  100,000  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons  I 

8.  St.  David,  Bishop  of  Caerleon,  (A.  D.,  640,)  was  a  Bish- 
op 65  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  106,  some  say  146  years. 

9.  Bemigius,  of  Rhemes,  (A.  D.,  525,)  "  Apostle  of  Prance," 
▼as  a  Bishop  74  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  96  years,  having 
been  consecrated  at  the  age  of  22 — an  earlier  age  than  the 
Canons  permitted. 

10.  Eleutherius,  an  lUyrican  Bishop,  was  consecrated  at  the 
age  of  20.  The  ancient  Canons  made  30  the  Canonical  age ; 
though  the  Apostolical  Canons  prescribed  50,  under  conditions. 

11.  Gregory,  (A.  D.,  1127,)  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  had 
been  Abbot  of  its  Monastery,  then  converted  into  a  Cathedral, 
▼as  a  Bishop  over  42  years. 

12.  Wymund,  (A.  D.,  1113,)  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  after  40 
jcars'  Episcopate,  was  deprived,  and  his  eyes  put  out.  "  PW- 
^tw  aiOemfJpiscopus  ibi/uerat  Wymundus  monachus  Saisin- 
iensis^  {SagtensiSy)  sed  propter  tjus  importunttatem  privatus 
fuU  oculis  et  expulsiM."     Sais  is  in  Normandy. 

13.  Henri  de  Cheyne,  1281,  of  Aberdeen,  was  a  Bishop  52 
yearn,  according  to  one  writer,  or  48  years  according  to  another, 
▼ho  dates  his  death  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Robert  Bruce. 
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He  certainly  was  liviag  4  years  later ;  either  would  be  a  long 
Episcopate. 

14.  Alexander,  of  Boss,  (A.  D.,  1357,)  is  mentioned  as  48  years 
afterwards  in  the  sitme  See ;  Keith  says  "50  and  odd"  years. 

15.  John  Leslie,  1628,  successively  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  Bap- 
hoe  and  Clogher,  enjoyed  the  Episcopal  dignity  above  50  years, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  100,  probably  "  the  ancientest  Bishop 
in  the  world,''  at  the  period  of  his  death.  When  only  an 
M.  A.,  he  traveled  through  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  the  lan- 
guages of  which  countries  he  spoke  equally  with  the  natives. 
He  had  such  command  of  Latin,  that  it  was  said  in  Spain, 
Solus  Leslieus  LcUine  loquitur" 

16.  Bobert  Douglas,  1684,  of  Dunblane,  died  at  the  age  of 
92,  in  the  year  1716,  having  been  70  years  in  the  ministry. 

17.  Thomas  Wilson,  (A.  D.,  1697,)  the  saintly  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  held  his  Bishopric  58  yearp. 

18.  Bishop  James  Ghisholm,  1486,  of  Dunblane,  was  in  the 
Episcopate  48  years. 

19.  Samuel,  Archbishop  of  the  United  Armenian  Church  at 
Lemberg,  G-alicia,  was  living  in  1857,  aged  105  years. 

20.  Edward  Harcourt,  1808,  late  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
a  Bishop  about  40  years,  and  died  in  1847,  aged  91. 

21.  William  White,  1787-1836,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a 
Bishop  49  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  89. 

22.  John  George  Beresford,  present  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
has  been  a  Bishop  57  years.  He  was  consecrated  to  Baphoe  in 
1803,  translated  to  Clogher  in  1819,  and  then  to  Armagh  in 
1822.    He  is  now  about  90  years  of  age. 

23.  Archbishop  Synge,  (1716-42,)  before  noticed,  had  the  sin- 
gular fortune  of  being  a  Bishop  and  Primate,  son  of  a  Bishop  of 
the  same  name,  nephew  of  a  Bishop,  and  father  of  two  Bishops. 

24.  Kings  and  Princes  have  also  become  Bishops,  as,  e.  g., 
Cormac  MacCulman,  King  of  Munster  and  of  Cashel,  (A.  D., 
900,)  was  also  the  Bishop  of  Cashel.  Olcobar  MacKined, 
(A.  D.,  850,)  King  of  Cashel,  was  also  Bishop  of  Emly.  Cen- 
feolad,  (A.  D.,  870,)  King  of  Cashel,  was  also  Bishop  of  Emly. 
Ethelred  I.,  (A.  D.,  790,)  King  of  Northumberland,  was  a  Bish- 
op.   Sigebert  II.,  (A.  D.,  640,)  King  of  East  Anglia  was  a 
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Bishop.  Ethelwolf,  (A.  D.,  838,)  King  of  England,  is  also  re- 
ported to  have  received  Episcopal  Orders.  Edbert,  or  Ead* 
bert,  (A.  D.,  740,)  King  of  Northumbria,  after  a  happy  reign 
of  20  years,  laid  aside  his  crown,  and  lived  10  years  longer  in 
orders,  under  the  discipline  of  his  brother  Egbert,  Archbishop 
of  Tork.  Apollonius  Sidonius,  (A.  D.,  472,)  a  Prietorian  Pre- 
fect of  Borne,  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor,  Patrician  and  Sena- 
ator  of  Borne,  laid  aside  his  dignities  and  became  the  Bishop 
of  Clermont. 

25.  Evagrius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  consecrated  by  one 
Bishop  alone. 

26.  Pelagins  I.,  (A.  D.,  560,)  Bishop  of  Borne,  was  conse- 
crated by  two  Bishops,  a  Presbyter  assisting  in  place  of  the 
absent  third,  required  by  the  Canons. 

27.  Armentarius  was  deprived  of  his  jurisdiction  by  the 
Conncil  of  Bies,  because  he  had  been  consecrated  by  less  than 
the  Canonical  number. 

28.  Dioscoms,  of  Alexandria,  had  two  consecrators  only ; 
and  Siderius,  of  Palaebisca,  was  consecrated  by  only  one  Bish- 
op, and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  Metropolitical  See  of 
Ptolemais.  as  we  are  informed  by  Synesius. 

29.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  Bomish  intru- 
ding '  Vicars'  to  be  consecrated  by  only  one  Bishop.  Such 
consecrations  among  the  Bomanists  in  England  and  Ireland 
are  so  common,  that  they  have  in  those  countries  no  probable 
Episcopacy,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  valid, 
though  uncanonical.  Archbishop  Carroll,  the  first  Metropoli- 
tan of  Baltimore,  through  whom  most  of  the  Prelates  in  this 
country  trace  their  Episcopate,  was  consecrated  by  a  single 
Bishop,  who  had  himself  been  consecrated  by  a  single  Bishop. 

30.  In  the  American  Church,  seven  instances  are  given,  viz : 
those  of  Bishops  Meade,  Kemper,  Williams,  Whitehouse,  At- 
Idnson,  H.  Potter,  and  Odenheimer,  of  the  union  of  as  many  as 
7  Bishops  as  Consecrators,  in  each  instance. 

31.  Three  instances  are  given  of  the  union  of  as  many  as  8 
Consecrators,  as  in  the  elevation  of  Bishops  Kip,  Gregg,  and  Be- 
dell ;  and  in  the  English  Church,  in  the  consecrations  of  Bishops 
Gunning,  in  1669,  Mewes,  in  1672,  and  Trelawney,  in  1685. 
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32.  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (A.  D.,  1070,)  waa 
raised  to  the  Episcopate  by  9  Bishops  uniting. 

33.  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York,  (A.  D.,  604,)  was  made  a 
Bishop  by  the  imposition  of  tie  hands  of  12  Consecrators  ; 
and  in  the  American  Church,  Drs.  Wainwright  and  Whipple 
had  10  Consecrators. 

34.  St.  Cyprian,  {JSp.  59  ad  Atitoniam^  speaks  of  a  Bishop, 
Cornelius,  of  Bome,  who  had  been  consecrated  by  16  Bishops 
uniting. 

35.  In  Carthage  was  a  Bishop,  Fortunatus,  who  asserted 
himself  to  have  beea  consecrated  by  23  Numidian  Bishops,- 
(A.  D.,  250.) 

36.  Bishops  were  sometimes  made,^er  saltum^  ''at  a  leap," 
as  it  were,  without  entering  the  lower  ministries  ;  though  for- 
bidden by  the  Canons,  it  was  often  done  in  extraordinary  cases, 
on  i\Le  principle,  that  the  Episcopate  involved  and  supplied 
the  other  Orders,  as  St.  Jerome  says,  ''  In  ^isccpo  et  Pres- 
byter continetur"  The  famous  St.  Ambrose,  (A.  D.,  385,)  of 
Milan,  was  thus  consecrated,  per  saltum.  Nectarius,  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  Eucherius,  of  Lyons,  were  both  consecrated 
without  the  intervention  of  the  inferior  Orders.  So  also,  Pope 
Constantine,  (A.  D.,  708,)  being  a  Layman,  received  all  Orders 
by  the  one  ordination  to  the  Pontificate. 

37.  Many  others  were  taken  from  the  Diaconate,  and,  with- 
out a  formal  Ordination  to  the  Priesthood,  received  it  in  the 
Episcopate,  as  Popes  Nicholas  I.,  Valentine,  Benedict  Y.,  Paul 
I.,  Adrian  I.,  CsBcilian,  of  Carthage,  and  others.  Bingham's 
Antiquities  (Vol.  I.,  Bk.  II.  ch.  10,)  gives  sundry  instanices  of 
such  Ordinations,  per  saltum.  See  also,  '' Essays  on  Anglican 
Ordinations,"  second  series,  Vol.  II.,  p.  244-6,  (by  Hugh  Davey 
Evans,  Esq.,  LL.D.) 

38.  Bishops  John  Spottiswood,  of  Glasgow,  Gavin  Hanail- 
ton,  of  Galloway,  and  Andrew  Lamb,  of  Brechen,  were  con- 
secrated per  saltum^  in  1610,  by  the  English  Bishops,  Abbot, 
Andrewes,  Neyle,  and  Parry.  This  was  on  the  first  restora- 
tion of  the  Episcopacy  to  Scotland.  And,  in  1661,  on  the  se- 
cond restoration  of  the  Episcopacy,  when  Leighton  and  Sharp 
were  elevated  to  that  Order,  it  was  proposed  to  dispense  with 
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the  inferior  Orders,  both  having  been  Scotch  Presbyterians  ; 
but  it  was  overruled,  and  they  were  first  ordained  Deacon  and 
Priest,  lest  the  contrary  course  might  imply  the  validity  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministry. 

39.  The  10th  Canon  of  the  GouncU  of  Sardica  forbids  all  such 
Ordinations,  per  saltumy  originally  allowed  ;  the  custom  soon 
was  so  abused  by  Borne  and  its  imitators,  that  it  became  prudent 
to  limit  it. 

Pagi  says,  ^'  Gregory  VII.  is  the  first  Roman  Pontiff,  taken 
from  the  Order  of  Deacons,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  or- 
dained Presbyter  before  he  could  be  ordained  Pontiff,  whilst 
nKZfty  before  him^  the  grade  of  Presbyter  being  omitted^  were 
honored  with  the  Pontifical  consecration^  per  solium, 

40.  PhotiUB,  (A.  D.,  858,)  of  Constantinople,  to  avoid  the 
impatation  of  not  coming  to  his  Bishopric  regularly,  was,  on 
the  first  day,  made  a  Monk,  on  the  second,  a  Beader,  on  the 
third,  a  Sub- Deacon,  on  the  fourth,  a  Deacon,  on  the  fifth,  a 
Priest,  and  on  the  sixth,  a  Bishop. 

41.  Bishop  BuU  was  made  Deacon  and  Priest  in  one  day, 
at  the  age  of  21,  by  a  Bishop  Bobert  Skinner  of  Oxford,  who 
was  then  deprived,  and  acting  as  Beotor  of  a  Parish, — the 
only  Bishop  who  conferred  Orders  during  the  usurpation. 

42.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Archbishop  Usher  were  both 
Ordered  before  the  age  of  21 ;  and  Archbishop  Sharp  was 
Ordered  Priest  under  the  canonical  age. 

43.  As  r^ards  the  titles  and  designations  accorded  to  Bish- 
ops, it  is  curious  and  interesting  to  know,  that  nearest  to  the 
Apostles'  day,  no  designation  was  more  common  to  all  the 
Bishops  than  ^'  Apostles"  Afterwards,  the  Bishops  them- 
selves thought  it  honorable  enough  to  be  called  '^  Successors  of 
ike  Apostles,"  Every  See  was  called  an  ^^  Apostolic  See," 
which  in  those  days  was  not  a  peculiar  title  of  the  See  of  Borne. 
Bishops  were  also  called  "  Fathers"  and  "  Pontiffs"  and  "  Vi- 
cars of  Christ"  and  the  like  ;  titles  of  honor  and  reverence, 
in  which  all  had  as  much  interest  as  he  who  has  since  laid  ex- 
clusive claim  to  such  designations,  and  degrades  his  Bishops 
to  the  mere  rank  of  ''  Vioars  of  the  Holy  See,''  holding  their 
mission  at  hia  will  and  pleasure. 
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41  Although  Bishop  Sdaburywas  the  first  Canonical  Bish- 
op of  the  American  Church,  it  is  known  that  there  were  two 
Anglican  Bishops  in  this  country  before  his  day,  viz  :  Bishops 
Robert  Welton,  (consecrated  1723,)  and  John  Talbot,  (conse- 
crated at  the  same  time,)  the  former  by  one  Bishop  of  the  non- 
jurors, Ralph  Taylor,  and  the  latter  by  Bishops  Taylor  and 
Welton.  Both  these  Bishops  exercised  Episcopal  offices  in 
America,  though  privately,  for  fear  of  the  authorities  ;  Bishop 
Welton  residing  in  Philadelphia,  and  Bishop  Talbot,  at  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.  They  are  known  to  have  worn  the  mitre  and 
Episcopal  robes,  even  in  their  private  Offices.  All  was  consid- 
ered uncanonical,  inasmuch  as  these  Bishops  acted,  not  as  Suf- 
fragans, but  in  contravention  of  the  authority  of  our  then  Di- 
ocesan, the  Bishop  of  London.  Talbot  died  in  1727,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary's,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  of 
which  he  was  Rector,  and  Welton  retired  to  Portugal,  where 
he  died,  in  1726,  having  previously  been  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia. 

45.  Bishops  Seabury  and  Claggett  also  wore  the  mitre  in  their 
public  Offices .;  the  mitre  of  Bishop  Seabury  is  yet  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Conn. 

46.  The  last  of  the  non-juring  Bishops  was  Charles  Boothe, 
(1795-1805.)  The  crozier,  which  had  been  used  by  many  of 
«them  in  succession,  is  preserved  in  the  family  of  Crossley,  of 
.Scaitcliffe,  near  Todmorden. 

47.  With  .regard  to  the  "  Nag's  Head  Consecration,"  from 
vwrhich,  as  some  think,  all  our  present  Orders  are,  through  Arch- 
•bishop  Parker,  derived,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  know  another 
-fact.     There  is  not  a  Bishop^  Priest  or  Deacon^  of  the  Eng- 
lishj  Scottish,  or  American  Churches,  who  cannot  trace  his 
Orders  back  to  the  Apostles  through  other  lines  than  that  of 
Archbishop  Parker.    This  happens  through  the  intervention 
of  an  Italian  Archbishop,  (De  Dominis,)  who  in  1617  united 
with  English  Prelates  in  Consecrations ;  and  also  of  an  Irish 
Archbishop,  (Hampton,)  in  1616,  and  again  of  an  Irish  Bishop, 
(Fuller,)  who  in  1667  united  in  consecrations  of  English  Bish- 
ops.   It  thus  happened  that  a  century  ago  and  more,  every 
Bishop  in  England  was  enabled  to  trace  his  Episcopate  inde- 
pendently of  the  Parker  line. 
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Art.  III.— COOPEB  AND  HIS  NOVELS. 

Darlej^s  Illustrated  edition  of  Cooper's  Novels.   In  thirty-two 
YolomeB.    New  York  :  W.  H.  Towneend  &  Co. 

Thk  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  Cooper's  Novels,  now 
nearly  completed,  by  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Co.,  gives  us  an  oc- 
casion, which  we  have  long  desired,  to  lay  our  hearty  tribute 
upon  the  altar  of  his  memory.  He  has  done  so  much  for  his 
country's  Literature,  he  saw  so  distinctly  the  narrow  prejudices 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  described  so  clearly  and  fear- 
lessly the  dangers  to  which,  in  the  practical  workings  of  our 
Government,  our  Institutions  are  exposed,  and  in  which,  alas, 
they  are  now  threatened  with  remediless  ruin ;  nay,  more,  as  a 
Christian  Moralist,  he  was  so  loyal  to  those  great  principles 
which  the  Church  holds  and  teaches,  that  he  richly  deserves, 
on  the  pages  of  our  Bevicw,  to  be  named  with  honor,  and  to 
he  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
not,  however,  as  a  Moralist  that  we  are  now  to  regard  Mr. 
Cooper,  though,  we  are  glad  to  say,  that  in  all  his  writings  we 
have  not  found  a  line  that  would  cause  a  blush  upon  the  cheek 
of  the  most  pure  and  refined.  Neither,  as  Church  Reviewers, 
shall  we  dwell  upon  the  heroism  with  which  he  dared  to  plant 
himself  upon  the  Christian  Faith,  as  the  only  true  fountain  of 
Social  Beform.  We  have  here,  undoubtedly,  one  secret  of  that 
hitter  opposition,  from  a  certain  portion  of  the  press,  with 
which,  in  his  later  years,  he  was  obliged  to  contend.  There  is 
another  respect,  also,  in  which  Cooper's  works  merit  the  regard 
of  Churchmen.  Himself  a  Churchman  by  birth  and  education, 
he  never  hesitated,  from  a  time-serving  policy,  to  express  the 
unscriptural  authority  and  the  true  character  of  religious  pre- 
tensions, which,  in  his  day,  were  far  more  bold  and  intolerant 
than  they  are  now.  Thus  in  ^'The  Sea  Lions."  he  uses  the 
lancet  in  the  following  style. 

'*  There  are  two  great  speoies  of  doacons—one  speoies  belongs  to  the  priesthood, 
ttd  becoue  priests  and  bishops;  passing  awaj,  as  priests  and  bishops  are  apt  to 
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do,  with  more  or  less  of  the  savor  of  godliness.  The  other  species  are  purely  lay- 
men, and  are  9ui  generis.  They  are  ex  oflcio^  the  most  pious  men  in  a  neighbor- 
hood, as  they  sometimes  are,  as  it  would  seem  to  us,  ex  oficw^  also  the  most  grasp- 
ing and  mercenary,^'— ^.  16.  "  Deacon  Pratt  had  all  the  usual  sectarian  terms  at 
the  end  of  his  tongue ;  never  uttered  a  careleM  expression ;  was  regular  at  meet- 
ing; apparently  performed  all  the  duties  that  his  chnrch  required  of  its  professors, 
in  the  way  of  mere  religious  observance;  yet  was  he  as  far  from  being  In  that 
state  which  St.  Paul  has  described  succinctly  as  *  for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die 
is  gain,*  as  if  he  had  been  a  Pagan.— p.  60." 

Our  present  object,  however,  k  to  notice  briefly  sotoe  of  hi« 
writings,  to  adrett  to  some  traits  in  his  character,  and  to  give 
a  few  of  our  own  personal  recollections  of  him.* 

Every  reader  of  the  "  Pioneers*'  is  familiar  with  Cooperstown 
and  the  rich  forest  scenery  of  Otsego  Lake.  One  thing  is 
wanting,  however,  to  complete  the  picture  of  fifty  years  ago :  a 
gray-eyed,  dark-haired,  ruddy  boy,  nimble  as  a  deer  and  gay 
as  a  bird.  Cooper  was  but  an  infant  when  he  was  first  carried 
to  Cooperstown.  His  birthplace  was  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  first  saw  the  light  on  the  15th  of  September,  1789, 
and  the  little  village,  which  was  to  be  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood and  his  final  resting-place,  had  been  built  by  his  father 
only  three  years  before.  Judge  Tiynpleton  has  always  been 
supposed  to  be  an  outline  sketch  of  that  gentleman,  and  the 
''  Pioneers"  tells  us  what  kind  of  a  life  was  led  in  this  home 
which  he  had  made  for  himself  in  the  wilderness.  Perhaps  the 
love  of  the  water  which  led  Cooper  to  the  Navy,  was  first  im- 
bibed on  the  Ots^o,  and  the  associations  with  which  he  has 
invested  old  ocean  for  so  many  minds,  would  thus  be  owing,  in 
part,  to  a  quiet  little  lake  among  the  hills.  Never  was  the 
"  child"  more  truly  "  father  of  the  man"  than  in  Cooper. 

At  thirteen  he  entered  Yale  ;  too  young,  if  that  favorite  in- 
stitution had  been  what  it  is  now,  but  yet  old  enough  to  prove 
himself  an  apt  and  ready  scholar.  The  poet  Hillhouse  was  in 
the  same  class,  and  younger  than  he.  Dr.  Dwight  was  then 
President,  with  a  well-won  reputation  as  a  teacher,  which  has 
already  outlived  his  claims  as  a  poet.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  the  stripling,  who  was  to  become  one  of  the  real 

*  **  We  refer  the  reader  to  a  work  whidi  has  alreadj  been  revieirad  in  onr  pages ; 
*' Biographical  Studies.    Bj  George  Waahiagton  Qnene.    New  York:  G.  P.  E^lt- 

nam.     1860." 
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found^n  of  American  literature,  looked  and  felt  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  its  earliest  TOtaries.  The  young  poet  was  somethii^ 
of  a  rogue,  the  old  one  not  a  little  proud  of  his  position  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  indulging  the 
&ncy  in  some  amusing  scenes  between  them  ;  the  culprit 
looking  straightforward  with  a  funnj  mixture  of  drollery  and 
indefinite  dread  of  consequences  in  his  clear,  gray  eye,  and  the 
old  doctor  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  with  a  thunder-cloud  on 
his  brow,  and  measuring  out  his  oppressive  sentences  with 
Johnsonian  dignity.  The  only  recorded  expression,  as  far  as 
we  know,  of  Cooper's  opinion  of  the  poetical  merits  of  bis  old 
master,  is  his  answer  to  GKnlwin's  reference  to  the  '^  Conquest 
of  Canaan"  and  ''  Vision  of  Columbus''  as  the  only  American 
poems  that  he  had  ever  heard  of, — ^'  Oh,  we  can  do  better  than 
that  now." 

Collie  then  as  now,  and  perhaps  even  more  than  now,  was 
the  path  to  one  of  the  learned  professions  ;  and  Cooper,  whose 
tastes  led  him  to  seek  for  a  more  adventurous  career,  left  it  in 
his  fourth  year  for  the  Navy.  There  were  no  schools  in  our 
Navy  then,  and  it  was  common  for  the  young  candidate  for 
nautical  honors  to  make  a  voyage  before  the  mast  in  a  mer- 
chantman, by  way  of  initiation  ;  a  custom  which  Cooper,  in 
looking  back  upon  his  own  course  from  an  interval  of  forty 
years,  is  for  from  approving.  In  his  case,  however,  few  will 
regret  it  It  was  his  first  intercourse  with  sailors,  hia  first  in- 
itiation into  the  hardships  and  enjoyments,  the  pains  and  the 
pleasures  of  sea-life,  which  he  surely  could  never  have  painted 
so  truthfully  but  for  that  year  and  a  half  in  the  forecastle. 

It  was  in  a  round  jacket  and  tarpaulin  that  the  future  guest 
of  B(^r8  and  Holland  House  first  set  his  foot  on  English 
ground,  his  imagination  glowing  with  the  recollection  of  all 
that  he  had  heard  and  read  of  her  power  and  glory,  and  his 
heart  thrilling  with  the  thought  that  this  was  the  land  of  his 
fathers.  He  was  soon  at  home  in  London,  ran  through  the 
usual  round  of  sights,  peered  from  under  his  tarpaulin  at  the 
wonders  of  the  Tower  and  the  beauties  of  the  ^'  West  End," 
and  in  the  evening,  amused  the  forecastle  with  tales  and  de- 
scriptions from  the  scenes  of  his  day's  ramble. 
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There  was  another  kind  of  experience,  too,  which  Cooper 
added  to  his  stock  daring  this  memorahle  yoyage.  The  Ster- 
ling had  hardly  dropped  her  anchor  in  English  waters  before 
she  was  boarded  by  a  man-of-war's  boat,  and  one  of  her  best 
i^en  taken  from  her  to  be  forced  into  the  British  Navy,  anoth- 
er of  them  only  escaping  by  having  a  certificate  which  the  offi- 
cer could  not  refuse  to  acknowledge,  though  he  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  ^^  protection/'  At  London  another  was  lost, 
and  the  Captain  himself  was  seized  by  a  press-gang.  On  their 
return  passage,  just  as  they  were  running  out,  they  were  board- 
ed by  a  gun-boat  officer,  who  attempted  to  press  a  Swede. 
Cooper  could  not  stand  this  insult  to  his  flag,  and  was  in  high 
words  with  thd  Englishman,  when  the  Captain  compelled  him 
to  restrain  himself  and  be  silent.  Such  were  some  of  his  first 
lessons  in  this  rough  but  manly  school.  He  now  entered  the 
Navy,  and  continued  the  study  of  his  profession  in  its  higher 
walks.  How  successful  these  studies  were  he  has  already 
proved  by  his  writings  ;  and  years  ago  we  heard  him  described 
by  a  brother  officer,  who  knew  him  well,  as  active,  prompt, 
and  efficient,  a  pleasant  shipmate,  always  ready  to  do  his  duty, 
and  rigorous,  too,  in  exacting  it  from  others. 

In  1811  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  married  Miss  De- 
lancey,  whose  gentle  character  and  domestic  tastes  were  admi- 
rably fitted  to  call  out  the  deep  afiSections  of  his  own  nature, 
and  favor  that  grateful  intermingling  of  action  and  repoee 
which  are  so  essential  to  vigor  and  fireshness  of  mind.  He  had 
established  himself  in  a  quiet  little  house,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing, at  Mamaroneck,  in  Westchester  county,  not  so  near  to  the 
eiiy  as  in  these  days  of  railroads  and  steamers,  but  near  enough 
to  make  an  excursion  easy,  and  enable  him  to  see  his  friends 
whenever  he  chose.  He  loved  his  books,  he  loved  the  quiet  life 
of  the  country,  he  loved  the  calm  sunshine  of  his  home,  and 
the  days  glided  smoothly  away,  scarcely  revealing  to  him  or  to 
those  around  him  the  powers  which  were  rapidly  maturing  in 
this  voluntary  obscurity.  It  was  this  seeming  monotony  that 
furnished  the  occasion  which  first  revealed  his  real  calling. 
He  was  reading  a  new  novel  to  his  wife :  "  Pshaw,''  said  he, 
'^  I  can  write  a  better  one  myself :"  and  to  prove  that  he  was 
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in  earneet,  lie  Bet  hinuelf  directly  to  the  task,  and  wrote  the 
first  chapter  of  ^^  Precaution/'  ^'  Go  on/'  was  Mrs.  Cooper's 
adYice,  when  she  had  listened  to  it  as  a  young  wife  may  be 
sapposed  to  listen  to  the  first  pages  from  her  husband's  pen. 
The  work  was  completed  :  a  friend  in  whose  literary  judgment 
he  placed  great  confidence,  the  late  Charles  Wilkes,  gave  a  &- 
▼orable  opinion,  and  '^  Precaution"  was  printed.  His  vocation 
was  now  decided.  His  active  mind  had  found  its  natural  out- 
let, and  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his  genius,  he  took  his  sta- 
tion boldly  on  his  native  soil,  amid  the  scenes  of  American 
history,  aiid  wrote  the  "  Spy."  The  success  of  the  ^^Spy"  was 
complete,  and  almost  immediate.  It  was  not  merely  a  tri- 
umph, but  a  revelation,  for  it  showed  that  our  own  society  and 
history,  young  as  they  were,  could  furnish  characters  and  inci- 
dents for  the  most  inviting  form  of  romance.  There  was  a 
trathfnlness  about  it  which  everybody  could  feel,  and  which, 
in  some  countries  where  it  has  been  translated,  has  given  it  the 
rank  of  a  real  history.  And  yet  there  was  a  skiUfdl  grouping 
of  characters,  a  happy  contrast  of  situations  and  interests,  an 
intenningling  of  grave  and  gay,  of  individual  eccentricities 
and  natural  feeling,  a  life  in  the  narrative,  and  a  graphic  pow- 
er in  the  descriptions,  which,  in  spite  of  some  common-place, 
and  some  defects  in  the  artistic  anrangement  of  the  plot,  raised 
it  at  once  to  the  first  class  among  the  novels  of  the  age.  But 
its  peculiar  characteristic,  and  one  to  which  it  owed,  above  all 
otheiB,  its  rank  as  a  work  of  invention,  was  the  character  of 
'  Harvey  Birch.' 

The  same  originality  of  invention  and  admirable  discrimi- 
nation are  found  in  his  next  great  character,  ^  Leather  Stocking.' 
In  all  that  relates  to  his  calling.  Leather  Stocking,  like  Harvey 
Birch,  is  a  simple  and  natural  character.  They  have  the  same 
judgment  and  common  sense.  But  the  shrewdness  which  was 
ao  well  placed  in  the  tradesman,  would  have  shrunk  into  Httie- 
neas  and  cunning  in  the  man  of  the  woods.  Simple-hearted- 
ness, and  dear,  quick  perception,  would  be  his  natural  charac- 
teristics. Beeolution  would  become  fortitude  and  daring ;  and 
his  days  and  nights  under  the  canopy  of  the  woods,  with  the 
sunlight  falling  through  the  opening  tree-tops  as  it  falls  on  the 
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vaulted  aisles  of  a  cathedral,  or  the  stars  looking  meeldy  out 
from  their  hlue  dwellings,  still  and  silent,  and  yet  with  some- 
thing in  their  silence  which  thrills  the  heart  like  choral  sym- 
phonies, would  awaken  feelings  that  were  unknown  to  those 
who  sleep  under  close  roofs,  and  tread  the  dusty  thoroughfares 
of  life;  and  'Leather  Stocking/  to  be  true  to  his  nature, 
could  not  but  be  a  poet.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  a  certain 
degree,  of '  Long  Tom,'  who  looked  upon  the  ocean  as  '  Leath- 
er Stocking'  looked  upon  the  forest,  never  feeling  his  heart  at 
ease  until  the  waves  were  bounding  under  him. 

We  have,  then,  three  characters  from  the  common  walks 
of  life,  each  admirably  fitted  for  his  humble  calling,  and  all 
equally  raised  above  it  by  traits  perfectly  consisent  with  what 
it  required  or  imposed.  Love  of  country,  pure  and  disinterested, 
makes  the  peddler  a  hero  ;  the  intrepid,  loyal,  upright,  and  de- 
vout character  of  the  scout  gives  a  charm  and  an  authority  to 
his  words  which  mere  rank  and  wealth  can  never  command  ; 
and  the  simple-hearted  coxswain,  who  draws  you  to  him  in  life 
by  his  earnestness  and  purity,  the  defects  as  well  as  the  beau- 
ties of  his  character,  rises  almost  to  the  grandeur  of  martyr- 
dom in  his  death.  This  power  of  elevating  the  lowly  by  the 
force  of  a  high  moral  principle,  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  Cooper's  genius  ;  and  it  is  the  more  deserv- 
ing of  remark,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  power  which  he  drew  from 
the  peculiar  elevation  of  his  own  moral  nature.  There  has 
been  but  one  man  to  whom  it  was  given  to  look  down  upon 
human  nature,  as  from  some  height  that  raised  him  far  above 
its  contaminations,  and  painting  it  in  all  its  forms,  its  lights 
and  its  shades,  its  beauties  and  its  deformities,  leave  you  no 
other  clue  to  his  own  character  but  the  conviction  that  the 
mind  which  saw  all  things  so  truly,  could  not  but  love  the 
good.  In  all  writings  but  Shakspeare's,  we  judge  the  man  by 
the  book ;  and  there  are  few  who  would  come  out  from  such  a 
trial  so  honorably  as  Cooper. 

The  "  Spy"  was  published  in  1821 ;  the  •*  Pioneers"  in  1823; 
then  came  the  ^  Pilot,"  &c. ;  in  1826  he  had  covered  the  whole 
ground  of  his  invention  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Mohicans." 
It  was  not  without  some  misgivings  that  he  had  ventured  upon 
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the  "  Pilot/'  for  he  well  knew  that  the  eftot  of  a  deBcription 
depends  upon  the  skillful  use  of  details,  and  here  the  details,  if 
strictlj  professional,  might  be  unintelligible.  The  friends  to 
whom  be  Bfoke  of  his  plan  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  They 
had  been  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  ocean  as  a  monoto- 
nooB  waste,  that  they  could  not  understand  how  it  eould  be 
made  interesting.  More  than  once  he  was  upon  ;the  point  of 
throwing  his  manusciipt  into  the  fire.  But  the*first  thought 
of  it  had  come  to  him  by  one  of  those  sudden  impulses  to 
which  we  often  oixDg  more  tenaciously  than  to  designs  that 
have  been .  carefully  matured.  Scott  had  just  published  the 
*'  Pirate/'  which  Cooper  admired  as  a  romance,  but  was  uu- 
willing  to  accept  as  an  accurate  picture  of  sea-lifiB.  The  au- 
thorship of  the  '^  Waverly  NotcIs''  was  still  a  secret,  and  one 
day,  in  discussing  this  point  with  a  Mend,  it  was  argued  that 
Scott  could  not  haye  written  them,  because  they  displayed  too 
minute  and  accurate  an  acquaintance  with  too  wide  a  range  of 
subjects.  Where  could  he  have  made  himself  familiar  enough 
with  the  sea,  to  write  the  ^^  Pirate  ?"  Cooper  was  by  no  zneuiB 
disposed  to  call  the  literary  merits  of  the  '^  Pirate''  in  question, 
but  felt  himself  fully  justified  in  disputing  its  seamanship. 
The  only  way  of  doing  this  was  by  writing  a  real  tale  of  the 
sea,  and  the  result  was  the  *^  Pilot."  The  first  &yorabIe  opin- 
ion that  he  receired  was  from  an  Englishman  a  man  of  taste, 
and  an  intimate  friend,  but  a  sceptic  in  all  that  related  to 
American  genius.  He  read  the  sheets  of  the  first  volume,  and 
to  Coopei^s  great  surprijBe  pronounced  it  good. 

As  a  still  fuller  test,  he  chose  an  old  messmate  for  his  critic, 
and  read  to  him  the  greater  part  of  the  first  Tolume,  as  Bcott 
had  read  the  hunting  scene  of  the  ^^  Lady  of  the  Lake''  to  an 
old  sportsman.  The  first  half  hour  was  sufficient.  As  he 
came  to  the  beating  out  of  the  ^^  Devil's  Grip/'  his  auditor 
grew  restless,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  paced  the  fioor  with  fe- 
verish strides.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  impression,  for  not 
a  detail  escaped  him.  "  It  is  all  very  well,  my  fine  fellow,  but 
you  have  let  your  jib  stand  too  long."  It  was  the  counterpart 
of  '^  He  will  spoil  his  dogs,"  of  Scott's  hunting  critic.  But 
Cooper,  fully  satisfied  with  the  experiment,  accepted  the  criti- 
cism, and  ''  blew  his  jib  out  of  the  bolt-ropes." 
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He  had  already  formed,  as  earl  j  as  1823,  the  design  of  illus- 
trating American  scenery  by  a  series  of  tales,  and  spoke  freely 
of  it  to  his  more  intimate  friends.  Some  of  his  excursions 
were  studies  of  locality.  For  '^  Lionel  Lincoln/'  he  had  vis- 
ited Boston ;  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  Rhode  Island- 
ers to  know  that  part  of  that  work  was  written  in  Providence, 
in  a  house  yet  standing,  just  on  the  verge  of  the  old  elm  trees 
of  College  street.  It  was  then,  too,  probably,  that  he  studied 
the  scene  of  the  opening  chapters  of  the  ^^  Bed  Bover.''  Many 
a  pleasant  page  might  be  fOled  with  the  records  of  these  days : 
his  studies  of  Shakspeare  in  the  wonderful  interpretations  of 
Kean ;  his  conversations  with  Mathew  ;  his  rambles  with  De- 
kay  ;  his  daily  chit-chats  and  discussions  with  old  messmates 
at  the  City  Hotel ;  and  a  thousand  other  things,  trifles  often 
in  themselves,  but  which,  acting  upon  a  mind  by  which  so 
many  other  minds  have  been  moved,  would  have  a  deep  and 
permanent  interest. 

When  he  sailed  for  Europe,  in  1826,  his  American  reputa- 
tion was  at  its  height.  His  fame  had  preceded  him.  He  was 
met  with  a  kind  welcome  to  the  classic  circle  of  Holland 
House  ;  was  soon  on  intimate  terms  with  Bogers  ;  Scott  sought 
him  out  in  Paris,  and  gladly  renewed  the  acquaintance  in  Lon- 
don ;  he  lived  in  friendly  intimacy  with  Lafayette  ;  and  found, 
wherever  he  went,  that  kind  of  welcome  which  was  most  grate- 
ful to  his  independent  spirit.  He  was  fond  of  society.  It  was 
a  pleasant  study,  and  a  kind  of  exercise  that  seemed  essential 
to  him.  His  conversational  powers  were  of  a  high^order,  and 
he  loved  to  bring  them  out.  But  he  was  a  good  listener,  and, 
though  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  a  fair  disputant.  Meanwhile 
nothing  was  allowed  to  break  in  upon  his  literary  duties.  A 
portion  of  every  day  was  set  aside  for  composition ;  and,  by 
this  systematic  application,  every  twelve  months  told  a  tale  of 
labor  accomplished,  which  seemed  a  mystery  to  those  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  secret  of  his  industry.  The  ^^  Prairie''  and 
*^  Bed  Bover''  appeared  when  he  had  been  abroad  but  little 
over  a  year  ;  and  five  others  were  added  to  the  list  of  his  works 
before  he  returned  in  1833,  without  counting  the  ^^  Traveling 
Bachelor,"  the  letters  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  ten  vol- 
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omes  upon  Europe,  and  his  noble  defense  of  the  United  States 
against  the  aspersions  of  the  Royalists. 

His  time,  after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  was  chiefly 
divided  between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cooperstown, 
in  which  last  he  had  repaired  the  fine  old  mansion  which  his 
father  had  erected  when  the  first  hearthstone  was  laid  on  the 
shores  of  the  Otsego.    In  this  quiet  retreat  Cooper  wrote  seven- 
teen new  works  of  fiction,  partly  in  completion  of  his  original 
design,  and  some  suggested  by  important  questions  of  the  day, 
in  which  he  always  took  a  lively  interest,  unbiased  by  local  or 
party  passions.     Here,  too,  or  rather  while  dividing  his  time 
between  what  he  again  called  home  and  his  two  favorite  cities, 
he  wrote  his  ^^  Naval   History  of  the  United  States,''  the 
''  Lives  of  Naval  Oommanders,"  two  or  three  volumes  upon 
government,  and  several  pamphlets  and  reviews,  upon  subjects 
connected,  for  the  most  part,  with  Naval  history.     Several  of 
these  works  excited  a  spirit  of  hostility,  which  gave  itself  vent 
in  bitter  criticisms  upon  the  author  as  well  as  upon  his  wri- 
tings.   Regarding  this  as  a  wanton  violation  of  private  rights, 
he  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  law  on  every  occasion,  and  carry 
the  responsibility  to  the  door  of  every  calumniator.     This  ne- 
cessarily involved  him  in  a  contest  with  the  daily  press,  and 
subjected  him  to  many  petty  annoyances,  which  would  have 
worn  sadly  upon  a  mind  less  resolute  or  independent.     But  he 
came  out  of  it  triumphant,  and  with  new  claims  to  the  respect 
of  those  whose  good  opinion  he  coveted.     We  need  not  here 
repeat  the  high  tributes  to  Cooper's  genius  and  worth  which 
have  been  freely  paid  by  our  own  greatest  and  best  writers  ; 
but  we  will  not  withhold  a  brief  extract  from  a  leading  Eng- 
lish Review  published  soon  after  his  decease. 

"We  accord  to  Cooper  an  equal  dej^rce  of  talent  and  power  with  that  aacribed  to 
So0tt|  and  wookl  place  the  originality  of  tho  American  author  at  a  hig^her  point 
There  ia  certainly  in  Cooper  more  power  of  concentration,  a  more  epigrammatic 
•tyle,  and  greater  teraeneea  of  espresslon. 

Ko  one  can  peruae  the  works  of  Cooper  without  being  convinced  of  the  innate 
beauty  of  liia  own  mind.  Hia  ethical  notions  are  of  the  highest  order,  his  morality 
ia  ts  pure  as  that  of  the  men  whone  unaffected  religion  he  is  so  fond  of  portraying. 
The  phUoaqphy  of  his  mind  is  of  a  fine  order,  and  few  can  be  unsusceptible  of 
this.  The  most  ordinary  reader  must  be  conscious  of  a  superiority  and  eleystion 
of  thought  while  he  peruses  the  writings  of  Fenimore  Cooper.    The  gentleness  of 
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his  own  mind,  its  lofty  appreciation  of  ererything  whi^  was  good,  its  innate  poet- 
ly,  breathed  forth  in  his  graphic  descriptions  of  nature,  in  the  love  with  which  he 
regards  the  forests,  the  broad  prairies,  and  the  sunlighted  valleys. 

It  is  rarely  so  many  qualities  are  combined  in  one  writer.  His  name  is  endeared 
in  his  own  country,  and  his  productions  will  hand  it  down  to  posterity  with  undimin- 
ished lustre.  Cooper's  Noyels  will  be  standard  works  as  long  as  fiction  continues 
to  excite  an  interest  in  the  admirers  of  literature.'^ 

Boon  after,  he  b^an  to  feel  some  indications  of  disease. 
His  feet  became  tender,  and  he  was  unable  to  use  them  as 
freely  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  Hc' apologized  to  us 
one  morning  at  Putnam-s  for  not  rising  to  shake  hands.  ''  My 
feet  are  so  tender/"  said  he,  '^  that  I  do  not  like  to  stand  any 
longer  than  I  can  help."  Tet  when  we  walked  out  together 
into  Broadway,  we  oould  not  help  turning  every  now  and  then 
to  admire  his  commanding  figure  and  firm  bearing.  Sixty 
years  seemed  to  sit  as  lightly  on  him  as  fifty  on  the  shoulders 
of  most  men  ;  and  when  we  remembered  the  astonishing  prooft 
which  he  had  given  of  vigor  and  fertility,  we  could  not  but 
believe  that  he  had  many  a  new  creation  in  store  for  us  yet. 
His  last  visit  to  New  York  was  in  April,  1851,  and  the  change 
in  his  appearance  was  already  such  as  to  excite  serious  appre- 
hensions among  his  friends.  During  the  first  few  weeks  after 
his  return  he  seemed  to  be  growing  better,  and  wrote  favorable 
accounts  of  himself  to  his  friend  and  medical  adviser.  Dr. 
Francis.  But  soon  the  disease  returned  in  full  force^  rapidly 
gaining  upon  the  vital  organs,  and  terminating,  at  last,  in 
dropsy.  His  death  is  yet  too  recent  to  make  his  last  hours  a 
fit  subject  for  description.  Dr«  Francis  has  told  all  that  can 
be  told  without  trespassing  too  far  on  the  sanctity  of  private 
feelings,  and  has  borne  ample  testimony  to  the  beautiful  example 
which  he  gave  of  resignation  and  faith.  He  died  on  the  14th 
of  September,  1851,  at  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon.  One 
day  more,  and  he  would  have  completed  his  sixty-second  year. 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch,  we  shall  be  pardoned  in 
giving  a  few  personal  recollections  of  the  distinguished  author, 
and  in  recalling  some  impressions  then  distinctly  made  upon 
our  mind.  We  shall  never  forget  the  first  day  that  we  saw 
Cooper.  It  was  at  good  old  General  Lafayette's,  in  that  neat 
little  apartment  of  rue  d'Anjou,  which  has  been  the  scene  of 
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80  many  things  that  have  hallowed  it  in  bo  many  memories. 
And  the  scene  of  that  morning  was  a  striking  one^  too,  and 
not  easy  to  be  forgotten.  Borne  of  onr  readers  may  remember 
that  many  years  ago,  the  demon  of  speculation  led  one  of  those 
reckless  white  men,  who  have  abandoned  their  own  homes  to 
live  among  the  Indians,  to  parade  some  half  dozen  Osages 
tbongh  Europe,  filling  his  purse  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
natiTes,  who  beliered  all  the  while  that  they  were  enjoying  the 
free  hospitality  of  their  fathers  beyond  the  sea.  Lafayette's 
Idnd  heart  was  disgusted  by  this  knayery,  and  he  had  granted 
them  an  audience  at  his  own  house,  in  the  hope  of  persuading 
them  to  return  home  while  it  was  yet  in  their  power.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene :  the  groups  that  clustered 
in  the  hall,  the  crowd  that  thronged  the  street,  the  yenerable 
form  of  that  great  and  good  man,  who  had  done  so  much  and 
inffered  so  much,  and  who  stood  there  with  that  calm  and  no- 
ble bearing,  that  winning  smile,  and  that  air  of  serene  self- 
possession  which  is  said  never  to  have  abandoned  him,  either 
in  triumph  or  in  trial — ^the  bright  faces  and  bright  eyes,  the 
cariosity  of  some,  the  kindly  sympathy  of  others,  and  the  un- 
conscious objects,  of  all  this  gathering,  seated,  with  all  that 
they  had  left  of  their  former  life,  their  wild  costume  and  ha- 
bitual apathy,  on  the  couches  of  a  Parisian  saloon.  As  we 
were  gazing  on  this  singular  scene,  with  feelings  more  easily 
imagined  than  described,  we  saw  a  gentleman  enter,  whose  ap- 
pearance immediately  called  off  the  (General's  attention  from 
the  special  guests  of  the  hour.  He  was  evidently  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  of  that  vigor  which  air  and  manly  exercise  give, 
and  with  something  in  all  his  movements  which  awakened  vpl 
you  an  instantaneous  conviction,  that  the  mind  and  will  which 
governed  them  were  of  no  ordinary  energy  and  measure.  We 
could  not  withdraw  our  eyes  :  we  had  seen  heads  of  great  men, 
snd  there  were  some  great  men  close  to  us  at  that  very  mo- 
ment— but  there  was  none  with  such  a  full,  expansive  fore- 
besd,  such  strong,  massive  features,  a  mouth  so  firm  without 
hsrshness,  and  an  eye  whose  clear  gray  seemed  to  read  yo^  at 
a  glance,  while  it  met  yours  with  the  unflinching  look  of  one 
that  fears  not  to  let  you  read  him  in  turn.  **  Who  is  he  ?" 
TOL.  XIV. — ^NO.  n.  22 
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we  whispered  to  a  grand-dau^ter  of  the  Oeneral^s  who  Btood 
near  us.  '^  Mr.  Cooper :  do  you  not  know  Mr.  Cooper  ? — let 
me  introduce  you  to  him.''  ^^  Cooper/'  said  we  to  ourselfy  ^'  can 
it  be  that  we  are  within  five  paces  of  Cooper,  and  that  there, 
too,  are  the  feeble  representatiyes  of  the  race  around  which  his 
genius  has  shed  a  halo  like  that  of  Homer's  own  heroes  1"  We 
were  fresh  from  the  '^  Mohicans,"  and  our  hand  trembled  as  it 
met  the  cordial  grasp  of  the  man  to  whom  we  owed  so  many 
pleasing  hours.  We  asked  him  about  the  Indians.  **  They  are 
poor  specimens/'  said  he,  ^'fourth-rate  at  the  best  in  their 
own  woods,  and  ten  times  the  worse  for  the  lives  they  have 
been  leading  here."  We  would  gladly  have  prolonged  the  con- 
versation, but  the  guests  were  beginning  to  move,  and  we  were 
both  borne  onward  by  the  throng. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  we  met  him  in  the  General's  bed- 
room,  and  we  mention  it  here,  as  it  afforded  us  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  his  first  interview  with  B6ranger,  and  seeing  hovr 
warmly  the  great  poet  welcomed  him.  And  next  we  met  him 
at  Florence,  in  his  beautiful  little  villa,  just  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  walls.  Two  years  had  passed  away,  and  he  had  been 
working  all  the  while  in  the  rich  mine  which  his  own  hands  had 
opened.  His  £^0  showed  it,  and  his  manner  showed  it.  They 
were  the  face  and  manner  of  a  man  whose  mind  is  ever  busy 
with  something  that  he  loves,  who  comes  to  his  task  cheerfully, 
and  still  feels  bright  and  cheerful  when  he  lays  it  aside,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  there  are  new  pleasures  in  store  for  him, 
when  he  returns  to  it  again. 

We  have  often  heard  Cooper  speak  of  poetry,  and  hardly 
ever  without  bringing  in  something  i  about  Shakspeare.  He 
was  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  '^  Nature's  darling^'  that 
we  ever  met.  ^'  Shakspeare,"  he  said  to  us  one  day  ^'  is  my 
traveling  library.  When  I  have  got  him  vrith  me,  I  never  fbdl 
the  want  of  any  other  book.  Whatever  humor  I  am  in,  he  is 
sure  to  have  something  just  suited  to  it.  Orave  or  gay,  prac- 
tical  or  dreamy,  lounging  or  wide  awake,  it  is  all  one,  for  he 
has^  scenes  uid  characters  to  fit  them  all.  To  a  novel  writer, 
above  all,  he  is  an  invaluable  friend.  Publishers  will  have 
uiottoes  for  every  chapter ;  and  how  I  should  get  along  with* 
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ont  Shafapeare  I  cannot  conceive.  I  like  to  take  them  from 
my  cotemporaries  whenerer  I  can,  and  particnlarly  from  onr 
own  poets.  It  is  a  kind  of  compliment  which  they  have  a  right 
to,  and  I  am  always  glad  when  I  can  pay  it.  Sometimes^  how* 
erer,  it  is  no  easy  thing.  Many  a  page  have  I  tnrned  over  and 
orer  without  being  able  to  find  anything  to  my  purpose  ;  but  I 
never  yet  turned  over  three  in  Shakspeare  without  hitting  upon 
JTut  what  I  wanted." 

We  have  always  regretted  that  we  did  not  make  a  memoran- 
dom  of  our  last  conversation  with  Cooper.  It  was  at  Put- 
nam's that  we  met  him — just  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
Tolome  of  the  new  edition  of  his  works ;  an  edition  which, 
with  that  of  Mr.  Irving's,  would,  to  all  who  know  the  history 
of  them,  have  been  sufficient  to  associate  the  publisher's  name 
with  the  annals  of  American  literature,  even  if  he  had  given 
no  other  proofs  of  his  right  to  a  place  there.  Cooper  was  in 
excellent  spirits,  though  the  disease  which  not  long  afterwards 
amumed  so  fatal  a  form,  was  just  beginning  to  make  itself  felt. 
We  walked  out  together,  and,  after  a  short  stroll,  went  to  his 
rooms  at  the  Globe,  and  sat  down  to  talk.  We  had  never 
found  him  so  free  before  upon  the  subject  that  interested  us 
most — ^his  own  works  and  his  literary  habits.  He  talked  about 
^  Leather  Stocking''-— confessed  freely  his  partiality  for  that  ex- 
quisite creation  of  his  happiest  moments,  and  told  how  glad  he 
bad  been  to  revive  him  again.  '^  I  meant,"  said  he,  ^  when  I 
brought  him  on  the  stage  anew,  to  have  added  one  more  scene 
and  introduced  him  in  the  Revolution  ;  but  I  thought  that  the 
public  had  had  enough  of  him,  and  never  ventured  it.''  We 
tried  to  persuade  him  that  the  public  interest  had  been  excited, 
rather  than  satiated,  by  this  resuscitation  of  their  old  favorite. 
'^  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  it,"  said  he,  ^^  and  per- 
baps  I  may  do  it  yet."  But  the  works  he  had  already  in  hand 
claimed  his  immediate  attention,  and  before  he  found  himself 
free  for  new  labors,  the  progress  of  his  disease  had  become  too 
rapid  to  leave  much  room  for  other  thoughts  than  those  with 
which  his  mind,  naturally  inclined  to  devotion,  had  long  been 
fiimiliar. 

Those  who  have  read  Cooper  carefully  will  find,  that  in  his 
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mind  the  religtoiu  sentiment^  though  never  dormant,  became 
stronger  and  more  definite  as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  grave.  It 
has  been  truly  said,  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  works  which 
could  embitter  his  death-bed.  From  the  first,  they  breathe  a 
pure  and  healthy  morality,  and  an  earnest  sense  of  higher  du- 
ties and  obligations.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
religion  of  ^^  Long  Tom''  and  **  Leather  Stocking.  There  is  a 
beautiful  mixture  of  simplicity  and  grandeur  in  their  concep- 
tions of  the  Creator.  They  have  studied  Him  in  His  own 
works  ;  they  recognize  His  power,  for  they  have  seen  it  mani- 
fested in  its  sublimest  forms  ;  they  seem  ahnost  to  grasp  that 
sublimity  itself  in  their  strong  conceptions,  and  read  its  awful 
lessons  with  a  throbbing  heart,  but  unaverted  eye.  They  love 
Him,  too-— for  they  love  the  glorious  works  that  He  has  made ; 
and  that  love,  pervading  their  whole  nature,  gives  worth  and 
estimation  to  the  meanest  production  of  His  will.  And  from 
tills  arises  a  sense  of  duty  so  deep  and  so  firm— a  perception 
of  right  so  instinctive  and  so  true— «uch  love  of  justice,  and 
such  fearlessness  of  purpose — that,  without  ceasing  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  the  humble  coxswain  or  unlettered  scout,  they  are 
men  at  whose  feet  the  best  and  wisest  may  sit  meekly  and 
learn. 

But  these  sentiments,  which  are  merely  scattered  at  inter- 
vals through  his  earlier  works,  are  more  clearly  interwoven 
with  the  web  and  texture  of  the  latter.  The  '^  Pathfinder''  is 
everywhere  devout ;  but  "  Hetty,"  in  the  "  Deer  Slayer,"  is 
formed  of  materials  which  required  a  strong  religious  convic- 
tion to  handle  aright.  (Genius  might  have  formed  some  beau- 
tiful conception,  but  would  never  have  given  to  it  that  truth- 
fulness and  nature,  which  almost  make  us  forget  the  inteUec- 
tual  deficiencies  of  the  poor  maiden  in  the  pure-hearted  and 
earnest  simplicity  of  the  believer. 

But  it  was  not  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  Cooper,  either  as 
an  author  or  as  a  man,  that  we  took  up  our  pen.  What  Bry- 
ant has  done  so  happily  in  his  address,  as  remarkable  for  the 
just  conception  which  he  had  formed  of  his  office,  as  for  chas- 
tened beauty  of  execution,  it  would  be  presumption  in  us  to 
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repeat.  We  trust  that  some  other  friend  of  Cooper  will  follow 
the  example  of  Dr.  Francis,  and  give  the  world  his  recollec- 
tions. The  Doctor  himself,  while  he  UTed,  conld  he  have 
found  time,  in  the  midst  of  his  professional  labors,  to  fill  up 
the  sketch  which  he  b^an  with  so  much  good  taste  and  such 
admirable  judgment,  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  import- 
ant Bervices  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  letters. 
Meanwhfle  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  this 
beaatifol  edition  of  Cooper's  Novels.  They  will,  we  are  sure, 
find  a  place  even  in  the  most  select  libraries  of  American  Lit- 
eratnre. 
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AnT.  IV.— MOTLEY'S  HISTORY  OP  THB  DUTCH  RE- 

PUBUO. 

The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.    A  History.    Bt  John  Lo- 
THROP  MoTLXT,  D.  0.  L.    3  Vok.,  8vo.    New  York :  1859. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Motley  supplies  a  want  which  the  student 
of  history  has  long  lamented.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Rise 
oT  the  Dutch  Bejmhliq  diiould  have  hitherto  claimed  no  larger 
space  in  the  literature  of  England  and  America ;  for  no  sub- 
ject could  be  more  interesting  to  a  free  people  than  the  war 
which  wrested  the  Netherlands  from  the  grasp  of  Spain ; — a 
war  begun,  not  f«r  political  or  commercial,  but  for  religious 
interests  ;  a  war  which  eventuated  in  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  to 
a  splendid  career  of  wealth  and  greatness,  while  it  was  to  Spain 
the  beginning  of  that  series  of  disasters  which  led  to  her  ul- 
timate decline ;  a  war,  of  which  the  obstinacy  has  been  seldom 
equaled,  and  the  ferocity  of  which  had  not  been  witnessed  on 
the  earth  since  Jerusalem  fell  before  the  arms  of  Vespasian. 
It  is  the  design  of  the  present  paper  to  take  a  rapid  review  of 
the  most  prominent  events  in  this  great  contest,  from  the  In- 
surrection of  Ghent,  to  the  death  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 

Nor  can  we  forbear  all  allusion  to  the  country  in  which  this 
war  was  waged,  add  to  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants.  For  the 
country,  our  only  surprise  may  be,  that  it  should  ever  have 
been  thought  worth  defending.  No  beauty  of  landscape,  such 
as  entrances  the  traveler  in  England,  or  Germany,  or  France  ; 
no  towering  mountains  or  vine-clad  hills  ;  no  cloudless  skies 
and  balmy  atmosphere,  invite  him  to  linger  here.  A  land 
formed  by  the  slime  of  rivers,  low,  wet,  spongy,  and  often  over- 
whelmed by  the  sea  ;  vast  plains,  whose  monotony  is  broken 
only  by  sluggish  rivers ;  a  leaden  sky,  and  a  climate  always 
exhaling  dampness, — such  is  no  unfair  picture  of  the  land 
which  has  been  aptly  called  HoUand — ^^Hollow-land''  or 
'^  marshy  land."  The  people  of  this  region  are  partly  of  Ger- 
man, partly  of  Celtic  origin.    The  Belgae  of  Csdsars'  time 
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were  reckoned  the  bravest  of  all  the  Gauls, — a  reputation  -which, 
Mr.  Motley  thinks,  ^*  may  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  sev- 
eral German  tribes/'  who  ^'lent  an  additional  mettle  to 
the  Celtic  blood."  The  Island  of  Bet-auw,  having  been  for- 
saken by  its  inhabitants,  was  seized  by  the  Cattians,^  a  fierce 
German — Oehr-vian — "  War-man" — tribe,  who,  on  settling  in 
Bet-auw,  assumed  the  name  of  Batavians.  ^' Of  all  these  na- 
tions," says  Tacitus,t  ^^  the  Batavians  are  the  bravest.  Tou 
may  see  other  armies  rushing  to  a  battle  ;  the  Cattians  march 
to  a  war.  From  the  age  of  manhood  they  encourage  the  growth 
of  their  hair  and  beard  ;  nor  will  any  one,  until  he  has  slain 
an  enemy,  divest  himself  of  that  excrescence,  which,  by  a  sol- 
emn vow,  he  has  dedicated  to  heroic  virtue.  Over  the  blood 
and  spoils  of  the  vanquished  the  face  of  the  warrior  is,  for  the 
first  time,  displayed."  To  the  North-East  of  the  Batavians, 
in  the  territory  lying  between  the  Bhine  and  the  Ems,  we  see 
another  element  of  this  race  in  the  Frisians, — ^'a  name," 
Bays  Tacitus,!  "  celebrated  throughout  Germany."  Between 
these  German  and  Celtic  races  was  a  strong  physical  resem- 
blance :  both  were  of  fair  complexion  and  gigantic  stature ; 
but  the  resemblance  was  only  a  physical  one  ; — in  all  other 
respects  the  two  races  were  very  dissimilar.  A  love  of  osten- 
tation has  always  characterized  the  Gaul,  as  a  contempt  of  it 
has  always  characterized  the  G^erman.  In  the  time  of  Csdsar, 
the  nobility  and  priesthood  formed  the  only  orders  in  Gaul ; 
the  people  were  slaves.  The  German  of  the  same  era  lived 
under  a  governmental  system,  in  which  the  regal  power  was 
modified  by  a  democratic  element.  The  Gaul  was  fond  of 
pastoral  and  agricultural  occupations ;  the  German  scorned 
the  slavery  of  labor,  and  regarded  war  as  the  only  occupation 
worthy  of  a  man.  The  Gaul  built  villages,  but  the  home  of 
the  German  was  the  pathless  forest.  The  great  difference, 
however,  in  the  habits  of  these  two  races,  may  be  traced  to 
their  religious  and  social  systems,  which  are  thus  finely  con- 
trasted by  Mr.  Motl^. 

^  Nomen  habitatoiibus,  et  origo  a  Cattis — Grot 
t  I>e  mor.  Ger.  c  31.  t  -^^^^^^  ^  ^^* 
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"  The  Gtoula  were  a  priest-ridden  raoe.  Their  Druldi  were  a  domSnant  caale, 
presiding  even  over  civil  affairs,  while  in  religious  matters  their  authority  was  dee* 
potic.  What  were  the  principles  of  their  wild  theology,  will  never  be  thoroughly 
ascertained,  but  we  know  too  much  of  its  sanguinary  rites.  The  imagination  shud- 
ders to  penetrate  those  shaggy  forests,  ringing  with  the  death-shrieks  of  ten  thou- 
sand human  victims,  and  with  the  hideous  hymns,  chanted  by  sm6ke4md-hlood* 
stained  priests,  to  the  savage  gods  whom  they  served. 

**  The  German  in  his  simplicity  had  raised  himself  to  a  purer  belief  than  that  of 
the  sensuous  Roman  or  the  superstitious  GauL  He  believed  in  a  single,  supreme. 
Almighty  God,  AU  Vaier^  or  AH  lather.  This  Divinity  waa  too  sublhne  to  be  hi- 
camated  or  imaged,  too  infinite  to  be  indoeed  in  temples  made  vrith  hands.  Sodi 
is  the  Roman's  testimony  to  the  lofty  conceptions  of  the  German.  Certain  foreeta 
were  consecrated  to  the  unseen  God,  whom  the  eye  of  reverent  Faith  could  alone 
behold.  Thither,  at  stated  times,  the  people  repaired  to  worship.  They  entered 
the  sacred  grove  with  feet  bound  together,  in  token  of  sobmission.  Those  who 
fell  were  forbidden  to  rise,  but  dragged  themselves  backward  on  the  ground.  Their 
rites  virere  few  and  simple.  They  had  no  caste  of  priests,  nor  were  they,  when  first 
known  to  the  Romans,  accustomed  to  offer  sacrifice.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  in 
a  later  age,  a  single  victim,  a  criminal  or  a  prisoner,  was  ooeasionally  immolated. 
The  purity  of  their  religion  waa  soon  staSned  by  their  Oeltio  neighbortiood.  In  the 
course  of  ^e  Roman  dominion  it  became  contaminated,  and,  at  last,  profoundly  de- 
praved. The  fantastic  intermixture  of  Roman  Mythology  with  the  gloomy  but 
modified  superstition  of  Romanized  Celts,  was  not  favorable  to  the  simple  elements 
of  German  theology.  The  entire  extirpation,  thus  brought  about,  of  any  conceiva- 
ble system  d  religion,  prepared  the  way  for  a  true  revelation.  Within  that  little 
river  territory,  amid  those  obscure  morasses  of  4he  Rhine  and  Scheld,  three  great 
forms  of  religion, — the  sanguinary  superstition  of  the  Druid,  the  sensuous  polythe- 
ism of  the  Roman,  the  elevated,  but  dimly-groping  creed  of  the  German,  stood  for 
centuries  faoe-to-face,  until,  having  mutually  debased  and  destroyed  each  other, 
they  all  faded  away  in  the  pure  light  of  CSiristianity. 

"Thus  contrasted  were  Gaul  and  German  in  religious  and  political  systems.  Tb» 
difference  was  no  less  remarkable  in  their  social  characteristics.  The  Gaul  waa 
singularly  unchaste.  The  marriage  state  was  almost  unknown.  Many  tribes  lived 
in  most  revolting  and  incestuous  concubinage,  brethren,  parents,  and  chfldren  hay- 
ing wives  in  common.  The  German  was  loyal  as  the  Celt  was  dissolute.  Aioo* 
among  barbarians,  he  contented  himself  with  a  single  wife,  save  that  a  few  digni- 
taries, from  motives  of  policy,  were  permitted  a  larger  number.  On  the  marriagie- 
day,  the  German  ofibred  presents  to  his  bride, — ^not  the  biaoelets  and  golden  neck- 
laces with  which  the  Gaul  adorned  his  fair-hidred  concubine,— but  oxen  and  a  bri- 
dled horse,  a  sword,  a  shield,  and  a  spear,  symbols  that  thenceforward  she  waa  to 
share  his  labors,  and  to  become  a  portion  of  himselH  They  differed,  too^  in  the 
honors  paid  to  the  dead.  Both  burned  the  corpse,  but  the  Celt  cast  into  the  flamea 
the  favorite  animals  and  even  the  most  cherished  slaves  and  dependents  of  the  noaa- 
ter.  Tast  monuments  of  stone  or  piles  of  earth  were  raised  above  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  Scattered  relics  of  the  Celtic  age  are  yet  visible  throughout  Europe,  in  thane 
huge  but  unsightly  memorials. 

"  The  German  was  not  ambitious  at  the  grave.  He  threw  neither  gMments  nor 
odors  upon  the  iVmeral  pyrei  but  the  arms  and  war-horse  of  the  departed  were 
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tened  and  Iraried  with  him.  The  tarf  wis  hia  onlj  aepulchie ;  the  memoiy  of 
his  Talor  hk  (mlj  moniiment  Kven  tears  were  forbidden  to  the  men.  *  It  was  es- 
teemed honorable,*  says  the  historian,  *for  women  to  weep,  for  men  to  remember. 


tM 


Such  were  the  characteristics  of  the  races  by  which  the 
Netherlands  were  peopled.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
follow  this  most  accomplished  historian  in  his  narratiye  of  the 
oonvulsions  that  agitated  the  country  previous  to  the  Oreat 
Seroli  The  insurrection  of  Civilis  against  the  Boman  power, 
the  thundering  march  of  the  barbarian  tribes,  the  dominion  of 
Charlemagne,  the  five  succeeding  feudal  centuries — ^the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Good,  of  Charles  the  Bold,  of  the  Lady  Mary, 
and  the  Austrian  Succession,  with  Philip  the  Fair, — ^these  we 
can  only  mention,  as  our  purpose  is  with  the  events  of  a  suo- 
oeeding  age.  Of  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  Fair,  Archduke 
of  Austria,  with  Joanna,  Queen  of  Spain,  was  bom  Count 
Charles  the  Second,  of  Holland,  ^'  better  known  as  Charles  the 
Fifth,  King  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  Duke  of  Milan, 
Emperor  of  (Germany,  Dominator  in  Asia  and  Africa,  Autocrat 
of  half  the  world.'' 

Three  centuries  have  passed  away  since  Charles  Y.  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  this  wide  dominion,  yet  his  character  looms  up 
above  those  of  his  royal  cotemporaries,  and  stands  out,  in  co- 
lossal proportions,  amid  the  men  of  ten  generations.  It  was 
his  destiny  to  be  ushered  into  life  at  a  time  when  the  advan* 
cing  and  the  receding  ages  were  separated  by  a  great  gulf  which 
no  human  art  could  span.  It  was  his  destiny,  too,  to  see  the 
first  onset  of  that  moral  Bevolution  which  has  changed  the 
&ce  of  the  globe ;  which  has  struck  down  the  once  puissant 
German  Empire  from  the  position  of  the  first  power  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  while  raising  fourth  and  fifth-rate  kingdoms  to  an 
nnprecedented  height  of  power  and  splendor,  plunged  old  and 
powerful  nations  into  exhaustion  and  decay.  In  contempla- 
ting the  character  of  Charles  V.,  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to 
wonder  more  at  the  fortunate  circumstances  in  which  his  early 
life  was  cast,  or  at  the  extent  of  his  sagacity  and  the  greatness 
of  his  ambition.  Bom  with  the  memorable  sixteenth  century, 
we  find  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  youth  of  graceful  figure 
and  fine  address,  writing  Commentaries  on  the  ^^  Book  of  Sen- 
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tences/'  and  devoted  to  ererf  species  of  manly  and  athletic 
exercise.  At  this  early  age,  the  last  will  of  Ferdinand  leaves 
to  Oharles  the  kingdom  of  Spain ;  but  the  kingdom  is  in  a 
turbulent  condition,  and  nothing  but  the  masterly  address  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes  can  induce  the  Castilian  nobility  to  acknowl- 
edge Charles  as  king.  But  Charles  having,  by  the  peace  of 
Noyon,  secured  a  passage  to  Spain,  by  his  presence  reconciles 
the  antagonistic  elements,  and  lays  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
tranquility  in  that  kingdom.  Scarcely,  however,  has  the  young 
king  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Castile,  when  the  death 
of  MaximiUan,  Emperor  of  Germany,  opens  for  him  the  way 
to  a  still  more  splendid  career.  The  throne  of  Germany  was, 
in  that  age,  the  dearest  object  of  royal  ambition,  as  the  Ger- 
man empire  ranked  first  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  For 
such  a  prize  it  was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  many 
competitors  ;  but  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed  on  two  kings, 
both  of  whom  desired  it  with  equal  ardor,  and  each  of  whom 
was  already  too  powerful.  These  two  were  Charles  and  his 
great  rival,  Francis  of  France.  Between  the  claims  of  these 
two  kings,  the  electors  of  the  empire  were  divided.  But,  Fred- 
eric, Duke  of  Saxony,  whom  they  ultimately  selected,  to  the 
exclusion  of  both  Charles  and  Francis,  having  declined  the 
honor  in  favor  of  the  abler  Charles,  the  latter  ascended  the 
throne  of  Germany  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  Francis  and 
the  intrigues  of  Leo  X.  The  great  prise  was  now  attained  : 
it  brought  with  it  an  immense  influence  and  gloiy ;  it  made 
Charles  the  foremost  man  of  the  world,  but  it  gave  him  no  in- 
crease of  absolute  power.  For  the  liberties  of  Germany  were 
fenced  in  by  the  most  careful  guards ;  nor  are  statesmen  yet 
agreed  whether  the  genius  of  the  old  German  empire  was  mo- 
narchical or  republican,-*«o  carefully  were  the  two  elements 
combined.^    Yet,  the  fruits  of  his  elevation  were  enough  to 

■     ll»|l  ■■  !■■■■■  ,  ■■  IBIII  ■■■  ^ 

*  Among  the  membeiB  of  the  Qemnnic  body,  which  is  a  great  republic  com- 
posed of  states  almost  independent,  the  first  principle  of  patriotism  is,  to  deprMa 
and  limit  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  this  idea,  so  natural  under  such  a 
form  of  government,  a  German  politician  seldom  loses  sight  To  this  prudent  pre> 
caution  many  of  the  great  families  in  Germany  owed  the  splendor  and  independ- 
anoe  which  th^  had  aoquired  during  that  period. — Baibert§tm^$  Chark$  F.,  lift. 
X,  p.  86. 
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fender  Charles  the  cynosure  of  the  age  and  the  e&vy  of  his 
brother  monarchs.  Eraneis.  was  unahle  to  conceal  his  chagrin 
St  the  result  of  the  electoral  vote.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
wss  spent  in  an  almost  unceasing  warfare  with  his  more  for- 
tunate rival.  The  account  of  the  wars  betwerai  these  two 
monarchs  comprises  the  history  of  Europe  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  Germany,  England,  France,  Spain,  the  various  States 
of  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  the  Turks,  were  aU  involved  in  a 
series  of  contests  originating  in  the  wounded  self-love  of  the 
Froich  King  and  the  amhition  of  the  German  Emptor,  and 
icarce  terminating  with  the  death  of  the  one,  and  the  retire* 
ment  of  the  other  within  the  monastery  of  St.  Yuste.  The 
life  of  Charles  V.  was  a  scene  of  uninterrupted  lahor  in  the 
cabinet  uid  the  field,  at  home  and;  abroad.  The  ruler  of  so 
msny  kingdoms  was  compelled  to  be  constantly  in  motion. 
Nine  times  he  visited  Germapy,  six  times  he  visited  Spain ; 
Italy,  seven  times ;  France,  four  times ;  the  Netherlands,  ten 
times;  England,  twice;  and  Africa,  as  often*  His  military  en- 
terprises were  nearly  always  crowned  with  a  splendid  success. 
Thd  battle  of  Pavia  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  French 
and  the  surrender  of  their  King  a  prisoner  of  war ;  nor,  if  we 
exc^t  Maurice,  of  Saxony,  were  his  efforts  less  successful 
sgainst  the  German  princes  who  revolted  against  his  8way« 
The  genius  of  this  great  man  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  mi- 
nute attention  which  he  gave  to  each  portion  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  masterly  manner  in  which,  holding  the  reins  of  power 
with  a  grasp  of  iron,  he  ooidd  anticipate  and  thwart  the  plans 
of  his  enemies,  break  up  the  most  formidable  coalitions  £6rmed 
against  him,  humble  France,  subdue  Italy,  storm  uid  sack 
Borne,  oppose  and  defeat  the  efforts  of  PapaJ  power,  and,  after 
all,  retire  from  the  theatre  of  European  politics,  broken,  indeed^ 
in  health  by  his  herculean  exertions,  yet  victorious  over  foreign 
and  domestic  foes. 

Amid  such  a  number  of  sovereignties,  grouped  together  un- 
der the  sway  of  one  master  mind,  the  Low  Countries  could 
present  but  an  insignificant  spectacle.  Chu*les,  indeed,  was 
always  partial  to  the  Netherlands ;  for  there  he  was  born :  nor 
was  he  ever  better  jdeased  than  when,  called  from  the  arduous 
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duties  which  engaged  him  in  his  other  dominions,  he  found 
himself  among  a  people  whose  language  was  his  mother  tongue, 
and  among  whom  he  moved,  not  as  a  despotic  sovereign,  but 
as  the  first  citizen  of  a  free  commonwealth.  Nor  were  the 
provinces  insensible  to  this  partiality.  But,  if  there  was  any 
peculiarity  that  marked  the  Dutch,  it  was  the  love  of  money. 
The  immense  military  enterprises  of  Charles  could  not  be  pro- 
secuted without  money,  of  which,  indeed,  he  was  always  in 
want.  At  the  time  of  his  projected  invasion  of  France,  his 
oofiers  wiBre  empty ;  and  the  Governess  of  the  Netherlands, 
being  ordered  by  Charles  to  invade  France  with  all  her  dispo- 
sable forces,  was  compelled  to  ask  from  the  Provinces  a  sum 
sujficient  to  justify  the  undertaking.  The  representatives  of 
the  States, — ^those  of  Flanders  among  them, — voted  a  subsidy 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  florins,  of  which  Flanders  was  to 
pay  one-third,  as  its  quota.  The  burden  of  the  share  of  Flan- 
ders naturally  fell  on  Q-hent,  its  chief  city,  and  the  money- 
loving  burghers  insisted  that  no  tax  could  be  laid  on  them  with- 
out their  express  consent.  There  was  nothing  whatever  to  jus- 
tify such  an  assumption.  But  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  having  made 
up  their  minds  to  pay  nothing,  defied  the  Regent,  and  sent  Com- 
missioners to  lay  their  claims  to  exemption  before  Charles  him- 
self. But  the  Emperor  received  them  with  that  haughtiness 
which,  on  occasion,  he  could  so  well  assume,  and,  the  Council  of 
Malines  having  decided  against  them,  the  citizens  of  Ghent 
rushed  headlong  into  rebellion  against  the  mightiest  potentate 
of  Europe.  The  contest  was  short.  Charles,  with  a  formidable 
body  of  troops,  repaired  to  Ghent,  at  whose  gates  he  was  met  by 
an  embassy  from  the  citizens  imploring  mercy.  His  words  were 
few ;  his  acts  were  summary.  Twenty-six  of  the  rebels  were  exe- 
cuted ;  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  Ghent  were  utterly  with- 
drawn ;  its  form  of  government  was  changed,  and  orders  given 
to  erect  a  strong  citadel  which  should  command  the  town,  .the 
expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  rebellious  city. 

But,  the  time  approached  when  the  mind  of  the  great  Empe- 
ror grew  weary  of  the  cares  of  State,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  Europe,  he  announced  his  speedy  abdication.  This,  indeed, 
had  only  been  delayed  for  some  time  for  political  oonsidera- 
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tions  ;  for  Charles  was  desirous  of  seeing  his  realms  in  a  peace- 
M  condition,  before  transmitting  them  to  his  son,  and,  still 
farther,  of  inducing  Ferdinand  to  waive  his  claims  to  the 
throne  of  Germany  in  favor  of  Philip.  But,  having  failed  in 
accomplishing  these  results,  he  decided  to  postpone  no  longer 
an  event  which  the  increasing  infirmities  of  his  system  rendered 
imperative.  In  the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant,  at  Brus- 
Bels,  surrounded  by  the  g^eat  nobles  of  the  State  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  the  Em- 
peror, leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  read 
the  articles  of  his  abdication.  In  a  comprehensive  address  he 
stated  the  most  prominent  events  of  his  government,  and, 
turning  to  Philip,  exhorted  him  to  use  his  power  for  the  inter- 
ests and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

We  must  here  leave  Charles,  and  turn  to  Philip,  whose  pol- 
icy proved  so  fatal  to  the  Spanish  interests  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  father  and  the  son  bore  no  resemblance  to  each  other,  ei- 
ther in  cast  of  person  or  of  mind.  Charles  was  politic,  and 
well  understood  the  art  of  accommodating  himself  to  the  tem- 
pers, the  manners^  and  the  prejudices  of  the  various  peoples 
over  whom  he  ruled.  Philip,  on  the  contrary,  made  no  effort 
to  render  his  presence  agreeable  to  any  but  the  Spaniards,  to 
whom  he  was  attached,  and  whose  sombre  feelings  harmonized 
with  his  gloomy  mind.  Charles  was  a  great  warrior,  a  pro- 
found statesman,  a  man  of  iron  will,  and  of  gigantic  views  ; 
Philip  was  astute,  crafty,  narrow-minded,  imbued  with  no  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  wants  of  his  subjects  or  of  the  art  of 
governing  them, — ^no  soldier,  no  statesman, — ^better  fitted  for 
the  cloister  than  the  throne.  The  splendor  of  Charles's  achieve- 
ments made  him  popular,  because  it  dazzled  the  minds  of  his 
subjects  ;  but  they  were  disgusted  with  the  haughtiness,  the 
weakness,  the  bigotry,  of  Philip.  But,  whatever  the  personal 
character  of  Philip,  they  could  not  be  blind  to  his  power, 
which,  although  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  his  father,  was  yet 
sufficient  to  render  him  the  most  formidable  king  in  Europe. 
His  sway  extended  not  only  over  Spain,  but  the  Sicilies,  the 
Netherlands,  the  Burgundies,  and  Milan.  He  was  also  titu- 
lar King  of  England,  France,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Dominator 
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in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.    Such  was  the  power  posseesed 
by  the  man  who,  in  his  very  first  journey  out  of  Spain,  made 
himself  '^  disagreeable  to  the  Italians,  detestable  to  the  Flem- 
ings, odious  to  the  Germans  \"    Let  it  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  a  negative,  or  an  insipid  character.    From 
his  father  he  derived  that  unconquerable  obstinacy  and  perse- 
verance which  characterize  the  German  races ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  were  ill-directed.     His  distinguishing  trait  was 
superstition.      His  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Bome  was 
excessive.      By  his  persevering  exertions  to  extirpate  Pro- 
testantism, he  sacrificed  the  best  interests  of  his  crown.     His 
attachment  to  the  Bomish  religion  was  a  consequence,  not 
only  of  the  education  which  he  had  received,  but  of  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  his  mind.     To  the  support  of  the  Boman 
Church  against  the  Protestants  of  Europe,  he  lent  the  entire 
weight  of  his  influence  and  power.     The  religious  dissensions 
which  had  agitated  Europe,  and  particularly  Germany,  during 
his  father's  reign,  at  length  reached  the  Netherlands,  which 
had  never  been  distinguished  for  a  blind  adherence  to  the  Bo- 
man See,  and  the  people  of  which,  attracted  by  commercial  in- 
terests from  every  quarter  of  the  Globe,  possessed  no  real  ho- 
mogeneousness  of  religious  faith.     Waldo,  Huss,  Luther,  and 
Calvin,  had  all  found  disciples  in  the  Netherlands.     These 
sects,  however,  had  but  little  influence  ;  it  remained  for  Philip 
and  the  Inquisition  to  organize  them  in  a  formidable  array. 

Scarcely  had  Philip  concluded  that  treaty  of  peace  with 
France  which  his  father  had  failed  to  secure,  than  he  resolved 
to  return  to  Spain.  Margaret  of  Parma,  his  sister,  he  ap- 
pointed Begent  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Bishop  of  Arras, 
better  known  as  Cardinal  Granvella,  addressed  the  estates  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  and,  after  adverting  to  the  triumphant 
close  which  had  marked  the  career  of  Philip's  arms,  he  called 
their  attention  to  the  ^^  new,  reprobate,  and  damnable  sects," 
which  existed  among  them.  He  informed  them  that  the  ^  Be- 
gent' had  been  ordered  rigidly  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  Charles 
and  Philip  against  the  heretics.  The  reply  of  the  deputies  of 
the  estates  was  loyal :  that  of  Artois,  however,  begged  his 
majesty  to  order  the  Spanish  troops  from  the  country  ;  nor 
were  the  deputies  from  the  other  States  undecided  in  this  re- 
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spect :  none  would  pay  their  share  of  the  contingents  which 
Philip  had  asked,  on  any  other  condition.  In  addition  to  this, 
a  remonstrance  was  presented  to  the  king,  in  which  the  disor- 
ders of  the  troops  and  the  sufferings  which  they  occasioned  the 
inhabitants  were  portrayed.  Philip,  although  enraged  at  this 
boldness,  did  not  return  a  positive  refusal.  He  represented  that 
the  troops,  whose  numbers  were  inconsiderable,  were  needed  for 
the  protection  of  the  country,  and  that  they  could  not  be  dis- 
missed until  their  arrears  of  pay  were  sent  from  Spain.  By 
appointing  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Egmont  to  com* 
mand  the  troops,  he  reconciled  the  people,  in  a  measure,  to 
their  temporary  stay.  At  the  same  time,  by  letters  to  the  au- 
thorities, he  gave  orders  that  all  heretics  should  be  executed 
in  the  promptest  manner,  carefully  explaining,  that  he  did  not 
allude  to  the  Anabaptists  alone,  but  to  the  Lutherans  also. 
Having  thus  completed  his  arrangements,  Philip  prepared  to 
leave  the  provinces  ;  but  his  suspicious  mind  would  not  allow 
him  to  embark  without  a  threatening  insult  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  treasured  up  the  wrong  to  a  later  day.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Philip  had  some  cause  to  suspect  the  fidelity 
of  Orange.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  Orange  as  a  dangerous 
demagogue,  whose  subtle  arts  had  already  interfered  with  his 
plans,  and  who  was  capable  and  disposed  to  work  him  further 
trouble.  •  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  terrify  Orange,  by 
hinting  that  his  sly  practices  were  known.  But  the  menace 
produced  an  effect  very  different  from  the  intention  of  the 
king.  It  made  the  Prince  his  enemy,  and  Orange  was  a  dan- 
gerous foe. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  sumamed  the  Silent,  was  bom 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  German  family.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  Court  of  Charles  V.,  who,  discerning  in  the  youth 
the  future  greatness  of  the  man,  had  honored  him  with  re- 
peated proofs  of  his  affection  and  esteem.  Orange  has  been 
well  described  as  ^'  one  of  those  lean  and  pale-faced  men  who, 
according  to  Ciesar's  words,  ^  sleep  not  at  night  and  think  too 
much,'  and  before  whom  the  most  fearless  spirits  quail.  The 
calm  tranquility  of  a  never  varying  countenance  concealed  a 
busy,  ardent  soul,  which  never  raffled  even  the  veil  behind 
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which  it  worked,  and  was  alike  inaccessible  to  artifice  and  to 
love  ;  a  versatile,  formidable,  indefatigable  mind,  soft  and  duc- 
tile enough  to  be  instantaneously  moulded  into  all  forms; 
guarded  enough  to  lose  itself  in  none  ;  and  strong  enough  to 
endure  every  vicissitude  of  fortune/'  At  the  time  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  Orange 
was  Philip's  hostage  in  France.  His  fellow-hostage  was  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  The  French  King,  being  alone  with  Orange  on 
one  occasion,  indiscreetly  confided  to  him  a  project  which  the 
two  kings  had  formed,  of  exterminating  the  Protestants.  Or- 
ange was  struck  with  horror  and  amazement,  but  no  change  of 
countenance  or  of  voice  betrayed  his  feelings.  To  this  pres- 
ence of  mind  he  owed  the  epithet  of  "  the  Silent,"  which  is 
inmxortally  attached  to  his  name.  Possessed  of  this  informa- 
tion, he  began,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  the  Netherlands,  to 
urge  the  departure  of  the  Spanish  troops,  which  Philip  had 
designed  as  an  instrument  for  the  work  of  extermination. 

Philip  having  left  the  Netherlands,  Margaret  of  Parma  as- 
sumed the  government,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  five  persons. 
But  the  Council  was  chiefly  ruled  by  Cardinal  Granvella,  a 
man  devoted  to  the  king,  and  a  foe  to  the  national  liberties. 
He  looked  with  contempt  on  the  people,  whom  he  termed  "  a 
vile  and  mischievous  animal."  Possessed  of  high  station,  of 
vast  wealth,  and  of  splendid  talents,  he  exercised  an  immense 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  king.  We  can  account  for  the 
dilatory  character  of  all  Philip's  acts  relative  to  the  Nether- 
lands, if  we  remember  that  Granvella  was  at  Brussels,  and 
Philip  at  Madrid ;  and  that,  whenever  application  was  made 
to  Philip,  the  matter  was  referred  to  Granvella,  who  dictated 
the  answer  to  Philip,  who,  in  turn,  sent  it  back  to  Brussels  I 
The  Cardinal's  known  talents  for  intrigue  made  him  an  object 
of  suspicion  and  of  terror,  while  his  unbounded  ascendancy 
over  Philip,  rendered  him  equally  an  object  of  hatred.  His 
unpopularity  was  also  much  increased  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Be- 
form,  which  we  must  now  consider. 

In  all  the  Netherlands  there  were  but  four  Episcopal  Sees, — 
a  number  ridiculously  disproportioned  to  the  population.  These 
were  the  Sees  of  Utrecht,  Cambray,  Arras,  and  Toumay. 
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Philip  had  entreated  Paul  lY.  to  increase  the  number  of  Sees. 
In  compliance  with  this  request,  his  successor,  Pius  IV.,  insti- 
tuted three  Archbishoprics  ;  that  of  Malines,  with  six  Bishop- 
rics ;  that  of  Cambray,  with  four ;  and  that  of  Utrecht,  with 
five.  The  news  of  this  innovation  was  received  with  ominous 
murmurs.  The  increase  of  the  Ecclesiastical  power,  as  well  as 
the  edicts  which  Philip  had  issued  against  the  Protestants, 
were  alleged  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  charters  of  the 
provinces,  which  Philip  had  subscribed  :  nor  was  the  retention 
of  the  Spanish  troops  more  conformable  to  those  charters. 
The  "Joyous  Entry,"  as  the  Constitution  of  Brabant  was 
called,  explicitly  provided,  "  that  the  Prince  of  the  land  should 
not  elevate  the  clerical  state  higher  than  of  old  hath  been  cus- 
tomary, and  by  former  princes  settled."  Furthermore,  the 
prince  had  no  power  to  prosecute  either  a  native  subject  or  a 
foreign  resident,  except  in  the  regular  courts  of  law.  The 
prince  was  also  forbidden  to  appoint  any  foreigner  to  office. 
This  charter  declared  that  if  the  prince  violated  any  of  these 
articles,  the  people,  having  entered  regular  protest  against  such 
violation,  should  be  releasecl  from  their  vows  of  allegiance  to 
the  prince.  Thus,  the  Brabant  Charter  was  a  regular  com- 
pact between  the  people  and  the  prince,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  people,  for  the  consideration  specified,  a^eed  to  serve  the 
prince  with  fidelity.  That  this  was  a  liberal  charter^  at  least 
for  that  age,  will  not  be  questioned.  It  was  more  liberal  than 
the  Constitutions  of  several  of  the  first  States  of  Europe  at 
the  present  day.  And,  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Motley  asserts,  that 
"nearly  all  the  provinces  possessed  privileges,  equally  ample, 
duly  signed  and  sealed,"  we  can  understand  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  Netherlands  at  the  time  when  they  entered  on 
their  deadly  contest  with  Spain. 

The  increase  of  the  Ecclesiastical  establishment,  however  de- 
sirable it  might  be  when  the  religious  interests  of  the  provin- 
ces were  considered,  gave  great  offence,  because  it  was  clearly 
opposed  to  the  existing  compacts  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  people.  Nor  would  this  dissatisfaction  have  been  so  great, 
had  the  Ecclesiastics  been  invested  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
power.    All  classes  were  equally  offended  and  alarmed.    To 
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Cardinal  Granvella  attached  all  the  odium  of  this  measure, 
both  because  he  was  personally  interested  in  its  execution,  and 
because  he  was  known  to  possess  an  unbounded  influence  over 
the  king.     The  Prince  of  Orange,  together  with  Berghen  and 
Egmont,  warmly  opposed  the  Ecclesiastical  change,  and  Orange 
declared  that  it  was  designed  to  introduce  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition in  the  provinces.    This  seemed  the  more  probable,  as  the 
Spanish  troops  had  not  yet  been  withdrawn.     The  popular 
feeling  against  them  had  now  become  so  intense,  that  even 
Granvella  urged  their  ¥dthdrawal.     But,  although  they  finally 
left,  the  general  hatred  of  Granvella  kept  alive  the  exasperation 
against  the  government.    The  provinces  were  alarmed  by  sin- 
ister rumors  ;  there  was  a  widely  diffused  dread  of  coming  ca- 
lamity, of  which  the  Cardinal  was  regarded  as  the  agent.    In 
truth,  Granvella  was,  at  this  time,  maturing  his  plans  for  a 
general  persecution  of  suspected  persons.    His  arrogance  had, 
by  this  time,  inflamed  the  rage  of  the  Netherlandish  nobles ; 
but  it  was  a  pointless  rage,  for  Granvella  was  beyond  their 
power.    Egmont,  indeed,  on  one  occasion,  drew  his  dagger  on 
the  Cardinal,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Regent.     But  Orange 
was  too  shrewd  to  conmiit  himself  by  such  an  act  of  folly. 
The  Cardinal  and  he, — ^two  masters  in  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tion,— assumed  the  appearance  of  fraternal  regard  for  each  oth- 
er.   Even  the  most  disciplined  minds,  however,  cannot  always 
conceal  their  emotions.    The  Cardinal  and  the  Prince  soon 
came  to  an  open  rupture  in  the  Council ;  and  Granvella,  in  his 
letters  to  the  king,  inveighed  against  the  dangerous  ambition 
of  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn. 

The  declaration  of  Orange,  that  the  kingdom  designed  to 
introduce  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  roused  the  nation  like  a  call 
to  arms.  An  Inquisition  had  been  organized  in  the  Nether- 
lands by  Charles  Y.,  who,  in  the  year  1521,  appointed  an  In- 
quisitor-General in  the  provinces.  Why,  then,  did  they  not 
rebel  against  Charles,  instead  of  Philip  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
Philip  was  not  Charles.  Charles  was  supreme  in  Europe,  and 
his  supremacy  was  the  basis  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  the 
Netherlands.  Thus,  the  Netherlanders,  with  an  eye  to  busi- 
ness, tolerated  the  Inquisition  which  Charles  had  established. 
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Perhaps  they  were  too  sagacious  to  resist  him :  Ghent  tried  it 
once— we  have  seen  with  what  success.  But  from  whateyer 
reason,  no  violent  opposition  to  the  Inquisitorial  power  occur- 
red during  his  reign.  But,  the  very  name  of  the  Spcmish  In- 
quisition, which  it  was  Philip's  darling  aim  to  introduce  among 
them,  filled  the  people  with  rage  and  terror.  A  wiser  prince 
than  Philip  would  have  seen  the  coming  storm,  and  averted  it 
hj  a  timely  concession.  Even  Charles  had  abandoned  the  ef- 
fort to  introduce  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  when  he  found  that 
the  dread  of  its  introduction  into  Antwerp  bade  fair  to  ruin 
that  flourishing  city.  But  Philip's  zeal  for  the  Bomish  religion 
was  too  fervid  to  be  restrained  by  any  considerations  for  the 
temporal  welfare  of  his  people.  He  would  rather  have  seen  the 
comitry  a  desert,  than  polluted  by  Protestantism.  To  one, 
whose  mind  had  been  so  warped  by  superstition  as  his  had 
been,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  seemed  a  holy  Institution  for 
Baring  men's  souls.  In  reality  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Christ- 
ian religion  and  to  humanity.  It  had  been  originally  insti- 
tuted to  convert  the  Moors.  The  rise  of  so  many  Protestant 
sects,  and  the  hideous  disorders  which  stained  the  early  career 
of  some  of  them,  furnished  it  with  an  apology  for  its  existence 
and  a  wide  field  for  its  exertions.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
term  it  the  most  dreadful  engine  of  Superstition  that  has  ever 
afflicted  the  world. 

Is  it  surprising,  that  the  Netherlanders  were  unwilling  to 
see  this  Institution  forced  upon  them  ?  They  had  already  an 
Inquisitorial  police,  but  it  was  very  different  from  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  Tet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  one  which 
they  had  was  not  too  lenient.  The  instructions  which  the  In- 
quisitors had  received  from  the  Emperor  were  ample  enough. 

"Thej  were  empowered,"  Kr.  Motlejr  says,  *'  to  inquire,  proceed  agiunst  and 
ehastise  aU  faeretica,  aU  persons  suspected  of  heresy,  and  their  protectors.  Ao- 
ooDpanied  by  a  notary,  they  were  to  ooUect  written  infbrmation  concerning  every 
person  in  the  proyinoes,  '  infected  or  vehemently  suspected/  They  were  authorized 
to  summon  aU  subjects  of  his  majesty,  whatever  their  rank,  quality,  or  station,  and 
to  oompel  them  to  give  evidence,  or  to  communicate  suspicions.  They  were  to 
puttsh  aU,  who  pertinaciously  refiised  such  depositions,  with  death.  The  Emperor 
commaDded  his  Presidents,  Judges,  Sheriffs,  and  all  other  Judicial  and  Executive 
oOoers,  to  render  'all  assistance  to  the  Inquisitors  and  their  familiars  in  their  holy 
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and  piouB  inqtuBition,  whenerer  required  to  to  do;'  on  pain  of  being  punished  as 
encourageira  of  heresy,  that  is  to  say,  with  death.  Whenever  the  inquisitors  should 
he  satisfied  as  to  the  heresy  of  any  indiyidual,  they  were  to  order  his  arrest  and 
detention  by  the  Judge  of  the  place,  or  by  others  arbitrarily  to  be  selected  by  them. 
The  Judges,  or  persons  thus  chosen,  were  enjoined  to  fulfill  the  order,  on  pain  of 
being  punished  as  protectors  of  heresy;  that  is  to  say,  with  death,  by  sword  or 
fire.  If  the  prisoner  were  an  Eoclesiastio,  the  inquisitors  were  to  deal  summarily 
with  the  case,  'without  noise  or  form  in  the  process,  selecting  an  imperial  oounsel« 
lor  to  render  the  sentence  of  absolution  or  condemnation.'  If  the  prisoner  were  a 
lay  person,  the  inquintor  was  to  order  his  punishment,  according  to  the  edicts,  by 
the  Council  of  the  province.  In  case  of  lay  persons  suspected  but  not  convicted 
of  heresy,  the  inquisitor  was  to  proceed  to  their  chastisement,  *  with  the  advice  of 
a  counseUor  or  some  othek*  expert.' " 

Such  ^ras  the  power  of  the  Netherlandish  Inquisition.  But, 
terrible  as  it  was,  that  of  Spain  was  more  terrible  still.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  former  had  not  been  uni- 
versally established  throughout  the  provinces.  "  It  had  never 
been  introduced  into  Luxemburg  or  Grdningen.  In  Gelder- 
land,  it  had  been  prohibited  by  the  treaty  through  which  that 
province  had  been  annexed  to  the  Emperor's  dominions,  and  it 
had  been  uniformly  and  successfolly  resisted  in  Brabant.'' 
But  Philip,  not  satisfied  with  this  Inquisition,  was  determined 
to  establish  that  of  Spain  in  all  the  provinces.  The  agitation 
of  the  people  became  threatening.  A  riot,  which  occurred  at 
the  attempted  execution  of  two  Protestant  ministers  of  Valen- 
ciennes, shewed  the  coming  storm.  The  people  assaulted  the 
executioners  at  the  stake  ;  the  guards  with  difficulty  conveyed 
the  two  prisoners  back  to  prison ;  the  people,  following  up 
their  succ^s,  stormed  the  prison  and  rescued  the  ministers. 
The  government  took  a  bloody  revenge :  troops  were  ordered 
to  Valenciennes,  and  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  executed 
by  fire  and  sword. 

These  barbarities,  which  were  attributed  to  the  evil  coun- 
sels of  Granvella,  excited  the  popular  fury  against  him  to  the 
highest  pitch.  His  insolence  had  also  inspired  the  nobles  with 
the  deadliest  hatred  towards  him.  Orange  artfully  availed 
himself  of  circumstances  to  exhibit  to  the  nation  the  hatred 
with  which  the  nobles  regarded  the  Cardinal.  Philip  had  de- 
manded of  the  provinces  a  force  of  cavalry  to  assist  in  exter- 
minating the  Huguenots  of  France, — a  demand,  which  increas- 
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ed  the  general  ferment.  Orange  invited  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  to  meet  at  his  house,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
general  subject  of  the  popular  discontent,  it  was  gravely  in- 
quired, ^'  how  it  could  be  rendered  practicable  to  discuss  polit- 
ical matters,  in  future ;" — a  question  which  pointed  directly  at 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Granvella  in  the  Council,  and  occa- 
sioned a  furious  storm  of  invective  against  him.  The  Estates 
rejected  Philip's  application,  and  the  Begent  decided  to  send 
to  Madrid  some  person  of  influence,  who  should  lay  before  t  le 
king  the  exact  condition  of  the  provinces.  For  this  purpose 
the  Lord  of  Montigny  was  selected.  He  was  the  brother  of 
Horn,  and  friendly  to  the  party  of  Orange.  Philip,  previously 
instructed  by  Granvella,  received  the  envoy  with  kindness ; 
but,  beyond  exculpating  Granvella  from  all  participation  in  the 
late  obnoxious  acts,  the  king  gave  but  little  satisfaction  to  Mon- 
tigny, who,  on  his  return,  laid  before  the  Council  the  slender 
results  of  his  mission, — a  report,  which  only  excited  indigna- 
tion against  the  king.  At  this  juncture.  Orange,  Horn,  and 
Egmont,  addressed  the  king  by  letter,  informing  him  that  the 
preeeuce  of  Granvella  was  perilous  tu  llie  royal  puwt^r.  PLlHp 
replied  by  complaining  that  no  specifications  had  been  made 
against  the  Cardinal,  but  invited  one  of  them  to  come  to  Mad- 
rid and  communicate  with  him,  on  the  subject,  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  same  gentlemen  sent  a  second  letter  to  the  king, 
and  a  remonstrance  to  the  Begent,  declaring  that  the  measures 
of  the  government  were  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
that  they  could  no  longer  take  any  part  in  the  actions  of  the 
Council,  and  should  abstain,  in  future,  from  attending  it.  The 
contents  of  this  remonstrance  were  communicated  to  the  king. 
The  kiuk;  consulted  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  advised  him  to  dis- 
Bemble  with  the  writers  until  he  had  them  in  his  power,  and 
then — "  take  off  their  heads  Y*  Granvella,  who  was  no  stran- 
ger to  the  hostility  of  the  nobles  towards  him,  did  not  cease 
to  accuse  his  enemies  secretly  to  the  king.  But,  the  storm  of 
execration  against  him  was  now  so  dreadful,  that  even  he  desired 
to  quit  the  country.  He  was  incessantly  and  mercilessly  lam- 
pooned. The  position  which  he  had  attained  was  coarsely  con- 
trasted with  the  lowness  of  his  birth, — ^an  accident  which  he 
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had  certainly  well  redeemed.  The  nobles  were  enraged  at  the 
splendid  state  which  he  maintained.  '^  The  customs  of  Ger- 
many, the  simple  habiliments  in  which  the  retainers  of  the 
greatest  houses  were  arrayed  in  that  country,  were  contrasted 
with  the  tinsel  and  glitter  in  which  the  prelate  pranked  him- 
self." The  nobles,  bent  on  exposing  the  Cardinal  to  the  de- 
rision of  the  populace,  arrayed  themselves  in  a  quaint  garb  of 
studied  coarseness.  Egmont  was  the  first  who  adopted  it — a 
measure  for  which  he  afterwards  paid  dear.  '^  Doublet  and 
hose  of  the  coarsest  grey,  and  long  hanging  sleeves,  without 
gold  or  silver  lace,  and  having  but  a  single  ornament,  comprised 
the  whole  costume.  An  emblem  which  seemed  to  represent  a 
monk's  cowl,  or  a  fool's  cap  and  bells,  was  embroidered  upon 
each  sleeve.  The  device  pointed  at  the  Cardinal,  as  did,  by 
contrast,  the  affected  coarseness  of  the  dress."  The  Cardinal, 
thus  beset  on  all  sides,  was  glad  to  leave  the  country. 

(to  be  CX>NOLTn)BD.) 
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Art.  v.— RECENT  INQUIEIE8  IN  THEOLOGY  EXAMINED. 

Bsc£NT  Inquiries  in  Theology.  Second  American^  from 
the  second  London  Edition.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  Bev.  Fesderiok  H.  Hedge,  D.  D.    Boston  :  1861. 

This  is  indeed  "  a  very  signijicant  volume"  as  the  Intro- 
duction states,  and  also  a  very  remarkable  production,  as  we 
shall  attempt  to  show. 

It  comprises  seven  Essays,  by  seven  distinguished  scholars, 
theological  and  scientific,  who,  as  we  are  notified,  "have  writ- 
ten without  concert  or  comparison.'' 

Several  of  these  Essayists  are  public  instructors  at  Oxford 
and  other  great  seminaries  of  learning :  most  of  them  hold  very 
prominent  and  responsible  positions, — ^all,  with  one  exception, 
are  in  Holy  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and  all  of  them, 
without  exception,  are  freethinkers,  varying  in  degree  from 
mitigated  Bationalism  to  the  rankest  Infidelity. 

Notwithstanding  the  special  notice  by  the  authors,  that  they 
"are  responsible  for  their  respective  articles  only,"  and  have 
written  in  entire  independence  of  each  other,  "without  concert  or 
comparison,"  and  the  assurance  given  by  the  editor,  that  these 
writers  are  "  unconnected,  save  by  the  fellowship  of  a  liberal 
faith,"  these  Essays  manifest  a  surprising  unity  of  design  and 
execution.  The  same  mode  and  even  vein  of  thought,  the 
same  cardinal  principles  pervade  them  all,  and  but  for  the  dif- 
ferences of  style  and  degrees  of  intensity,  one  would  suppose 
them  aU  to  be  the  productions  of  one  mind. 

While  each  author  chooses  his  own  ground  and  mode  of  at- 
tack, the  forces  of  all  are  marshalled  with  consummate  skill, 
as  if  by  a  preconcerted  plan  against  a  common  enemy.  This 
common  enemy  is  our  English  Bible,  C9n8idered  as  the  reveal- 
ed Will  of  God  and  the  inspired  source  of  man's  faith  and 
practice. 

One  author,  with  apparent  friendliness,  enters  a  plea  in  be- 
half of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  a  valuable  but  subordinate 
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aid  to  conscience  and  reason^  while  others  reject  them  entirely, 
as  unnecessary,  on  the  ground  that  reason  is  a  sufficient  guide 
to  moral  truth,  and  the  laws  of  Nature  a  sufficient  revelation 
of  the  Will  of  God.  One  qualifies  away  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  while  others  explain  it  away — or  reject  it  entirely. 

Two  of  these  Essays  seek  to  overthrow  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  by  a  critical  examination  of  its 
text  and  history,  and  by  surreptitiously  filching  away  its  pro- 
phecies ;  a  third  boldly  tries  to  batter  down  the  bulwarks  of 
Divine  Revelation,  by  leveling  its  artillery  against  Miracles ; 
a  fourth  artfully  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  Bible,  by  an  im- 
proved theory  of  ideological  interpretation,  and  its  author,  at 
the  same  time,  traitorously  seeks  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the 
Church  which  nurtures  him  ;  a  fifth  Essay  makes  a  fierce  charge 
against  the  ignorance  of  Moses  and  the  absurdity  of  his  Cos- 
mogony ;  while  a  sixth  is  content  to  undermine  the  fountain  of 
religious  thought  by  the  ordinary  strategics  of  Bationalism.  The 
Essay  which  makes  the  least  direct  onslaught  on  Revelation, 
is  the  one  which  stands  first  in  the  order  of  the  series,  and  • 
which  is  by  far  the  least  objectionable  in  outward  form.  This 
Essay  presents  a  very  interesting  philosophical  dissertation  on 
the  progressive  education  of  the  world  from  the  time  of  its  in- 
fancy, as  depicted  in  Sacred  History,  to  its  vigorous  manhood, 
as  exemplified  in  our  own  day.  This  pleasing,  but  insidious  pro- 
duction, from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Temple,  is  eminently  calculated 
to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  unsuspecting  reader  for  the  Ration- 
alistic developments  of  the  subsequent  Essays,  and  for  the  In- 
fidel conclusions  to  which  they  lead  by  an  irresistible  lo^c. 
We  know  not  how  this  "  new  mode  of  thought"  strikes  a 
trained  theological  mind,  but,  as  a  simple  layman,  we  consider 
Rationalism  (so  rife  in  our  age  of  progressive  reform)  as  the 
latest  excuse  and  pretext  which  the  Devil  has  furnished  to  in- 
tellectual Christians  to  enable  them  to  become  logically  con- 
sistent and  self-complacent  Infidels.  Hence,  Dr.  Temple,  who 
was  heretofore  considered,  and  who  still  is,  as  the  Bishop  of 
London  thinks,  a  pious  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England, 
seems  modestly  aware  that  his  restrained  Rationalism  accuses 
his  Christianity.     But  the  authors  of  the  other  six  Essays  seem 
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only  anxious  to  excuse  this  Christianity,  by  a  vain-glorious 
ayowal  of  Rationalism. 

Thoroughly  imbued  with  what  our  Boston  editor  calls  ^^spir^ 
Uucd  heroismy"  but  what  we  think  would  be  more  properly 
termed  carnal pride^  in  the  original  dialect  of  his  locality, — ^and 
certainly  pride  of  reason  in  any  latitude, — these  spiritual  en- 
lighteners  of  a  world  long  sitting  in  darkness,  trusting  to  the 
infallible  conclusions  of  their  own  reason,  are  confident,  that 
by  searching  they  can  find  out  God  to  perfection,  and  solve  all 

the  mysteries  of  man's  moral  nature  by the  aid  of  modem 

science. 

Not  fearing  madly  to  ^'  rush  in  whei'e  Angels  dare  not  tread,'' 
tiiey  rcScklessly  invade  the  Old  Testament  sanctuary  of  Divine 
Bevelation,  to  despoil  it  of  its  sacred  verities,  and  substitute 
their  ^^  new  mode  of  thinking,"  as  a  surer  guide  to  spiritual 
truth,  a  safer  instructor  in  moral  duty,  and  a  more  rational 
revelator  of  those  mysteries  which  lie  beyond  the  grave.  Not 
stopping  here,  they  lay  violent  hands  on  supernatural  Christ- 
ianity, and,  by  the  false  application  of  a  proud  human  philos- 
ophy, they  crucify  that  faith  which,  for  1800  years,  has  never 
yet  failed  to  satisfy  all  the  spiritual  wants  of  those  who  have 
received  it ;  which  has  always  supplied  every  exigency  of  the 
fioal  in  regard  to  time  and  eternity ;  and  which  challenges  the 
world  to  produce  one  well  attested  case  where  it  has  failed  to 
support  the  honest  recipient  during  life,  or  where  it  has  disap- 
pointed his  hopes  at  the  hour  of  death.  Does  there  need  any 
greater  proof  than  this  of  its  supernatural  and  Divine  origin  ? 
But  what  do  these  seven 

"Philosophers,  who  darken  and  put  out 
Eternal  truth  by  everlasting  doubt," 

offer  in  exchange  for  this  welUtried  anchor  of  the  soul  ?  What 
is  this  new  '^  principle  or  mode  of  thinking,  which  is  to  remedy 
the  unfeU  and  unrealized  ^^  difficulties"  and  deficiencies  of  the 
old  faith  ?  The  answer  of  all  is  best  expressed  in  the  language 
of  one  of  them.  It  is  '^  the  growth  and  gradual  diffusion 
through  all  religious  thinking  of  the  supremacy  of  Reason** 
The  supremacy  of  reason  applied  to  objects  beyond  its  ken 
and  far  without  the  field  of  its  vision !     The  ratiocination  of 
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the  human  mind,  that  ignis  fatuus  of  human  pride,  which  re- 
ceived a  fair  trial  for  over  1800  years,  from  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle to  the  days  of  Bacon,  and  was  found  incapable  of  discov- 
ering a  single  truth  !  Truly  these  seven  are  the  men  to  whom 
Solomon  referred,  as  those  "  who  can  render  a  reason,"  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  wisdom  will  die  with  them. 

So  varied  and  divergent  are  the  grounds  and  modes  of  their 
attacks  upon  Revelation,  and  so  skilfully  do  these  writers  play 
into  the  hands  of  each  other,  that,  while  we  are  convinced  it 
is  the  unity  of  design  and  the  cdoperation  of  all  which  gives 
power  to  the  book  as  a  whole,  yet  the  authors  would  restrain 
us,  in  accordance  with  their  significant  caveat,  from  holding 
them  jointly  responsible.  Thus,  while  no  single  champion, 
however  skilled  in  theology  or  science,  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tend successfully  with  all  these  different  antagonists  upon  their 
own  selected  vatitage  ground,  we  are  at  the  same  time  required 
to  admit,  in  virtue  of  this  unity,  that  unless  all  are  refuted,  no 
one  of  them  is  effectually  defeated  in  his  joint  attack. 

The  exigencies  of  the  case  would  seem  to  require,  that  in 
like  manner  with  the  assailants,  seven  defenders  of  the  truth 
should  also  simultaneously  arise,  independently  of  each  other, 
and  unconnected,  except  by  the  bonds  of  a  ^rtt6  faith,  and  each, 
-with  remarkable  consentaneousness  of  action,  be  prepared  to 
encounter  and  defeat  his  appropriate  adversary.  Upon  this 
principle,  this  book  would  be  very  likely  to  prove  an  unan- 
:8wered  one,  for  it  is  not  very  probable  that  there  will  arise,  for- 
tuitously and  simultaneously,  a  corresponding  array  of  cham- 
pions for  the  truth,  all  writing  independently  and  unconnected 
with  each  other,  and  yet  each  having  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  part  he  is  to  take  in  the  contest. 

Conscious  of  our  ability  to  bring  home  to  these  authors  the 
charge  of  literary  dishonesty  in  so  many  other  respects,  in 
their  "  free  handling*'  of  their  subjects,  in  their  references  to 
Scripture,  in  their  quotations  of  exploded  opinions,  in  their 
special  pleading,  quibbling  criticisms  and  unfair  assumptions, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  this  plea  of  separate  responsi- 
bility is  what  is  termed,  in  the  expressive  Saxon  of  the  day, 
"  an  artful  dodge,"  to  evade  joint  legal  and  official  responsi- 
bility, 
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Their  mutual  agreement  of  fellowship  in  the  production  of 
this  hook  hj  their  separate  labors^  and  their  joint  publication 
of  it,  are  sufficient  to  impose  on  each  a  moral  responsibility 
for  the  doctrines  which  it  contains.  Their yotn^  moral  respon- 
sibility is  fully  proved  by  their  joint  notice  to  the  public,  in 
which  they  commend  "  the  volume/'  especially  on  the  ground 
of  its  "  free  handling"  of  subjects. 

Whatever  conclusion  the  intelligent  reader  may  come  to,  in 
regard  to  the  unity  of  design  and  intention  of  these  writers  in 
thus  preparing  their  separate  Essays,  as  well  adjusted  parts  of 
one  whole, — there  can  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  intention  of 
the  Unitarian  editor,  in  presenting  their  combined  efforts  tu 
"  all  the  Churches  in  our  own  land."  His  introduction  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt,  that  his  intention  was  the  promotion,  in  this 
country,  of  Rationalism,  for  the  complete  overthrow  of  what 
is  known  by  the  terms.  Orthodox  Christianity  and  Evangelical 
truth ;  and  if  these  terms  have  their  foundation  in  truth,  then 
his  aim  is  none  other  than  the  introduction  of  Infidelity,  to  the 
exclusion  of  true  religion. 

In  full  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  quote  his  own  admission, 
as  contained  in  the  following  pithy  apothegm.  S])eaking  of 
this  doctrine,  which  he  eulogizes,  he  says,  ^^  nationalistic  it  is, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  Protestant,  for  of  Rationalism,  the  only  aU 
temative  is  Romanism"  Here  he  acknowledges  two  opposite 
extremes  of  doctrine,  the  first  of  which  he  adopts,  reject- 
ing all  between.  Now  Bomanism,  on  Protestant  principles, 
(vhich  he  claims,)  is  superstition,  the  natural  and  necessary 
opposite  to  which  is  Infidelity.  Therefore  the  necessary  mean 
between  these  two  extremes,  is  trtie  religion  ;  just  as  necessa- 
rily so,  as  that  any  virtue  is  the  just  mean  between  two  oppo- 
site vices,  or  that  any  truth  is  the  correct  mean  between  two 
opposite  errors.  We  thankfully  accept  the  mean  which  he  re- 
jects, and  leave  him  the  ^ctreme  of  his  proper  selection,  which 
by  his  own  admission  is  iVdelity. 

But  it  does  not  need  the  aid  of  logic  to  fasten  the  charge  of 
Infidelity  on  the  book  which  he  is  introducing  to  the  "  Ameri- 
can Churches."  Under  a  flimsy  and  tattered  veil  of  external 
Christianity,  it  presents  the  incarnation  of  Antichrist,  breath- 
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ing  the  very  spirit  of  Infidelity.  Marks  and  notes  of  this 
abound  on  almost  every  page.  There  is  not  a  single  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  man's  belief  that  is  not  doubted  or  denied, 
sneered  at  or  explained  away.  '  Excluding  all  question  of  mat- 
ters'  purely  Ecclesiastical,  and  allowing  all  due  latitude  for  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  doctrines  esteemed  cardinal  by  all  bodies 
of  Christians,  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  man, 
not  an  avowed  Infidel,  can  carefully  read  this  book,  and  then 
assent  to  the  following  prayer,  with  which  Dr.  Hedge  closes  his 
eulogy  of  its  spirit  and  teaching.  "  May  this  spirit^  (he  says.) 
which  is  now  leavening  the  Church  of  England^find  abundant 
entrance  into  all  the  Churches  of  our  own  land,"  To  this 
prayer  we  respond  from  the  depths  of  our  soul,  God  fobbid  1 

It  would  far  transcend  the  limits  of  this  critique  (as  well  as 
our  ability)  to  expose  in  detail  the  errors  of  this  ''  free  hand- 
ling'' system,  as  they  occur  in  each  of  these  Essays.  Such  an 
undertaking  would  compel  the  necessity  of  reproducing  all 
those  unanswerable  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  evidences  of  Christianity,  which  are  as  completely 
ignored  in  these  Essays  as  if  they  had  never  been  written.  It 
would  also  impose  on  us  the  task  of  combatting  many  of  those 
heresies  of  the  early  and  Mediaeval  Church,  as  well  as  the  In- 
fidel opinions  of  the  last  century,  which  are  as  freely  adopted 
and  advanced  by  these  modem  reformers,  as  if  they  had  never 
been  exploded  and  abandoned. 

We  propose,  however,  to  pass  in  very  cursory  review  these 
seven  Essays,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  the 
book,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  by  name  their  authors  to 
our  readers,  and  of  saying  a  few  words  in  regard  to  certain  fiin- 
damental  principles,  which  are  held  in  common  by  all :  and 
then  we  propose  to  single  out,  from  this  array  of  Rationalistic 
assailants,  some  one  antagonist,  with  whom  it  may  be  meet  for  a 
layman  to  break  a  lance  in  defence  of  the  truth  of  God's  Word. 

Essay  No.  I.  is  entitled  "  The  Education  of  the  World/' 
By  Frederick  Temple,  D.  D.  A  seemingly  very  appropriate 
subject  for  the  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School — ^who  holds  also 
the  offices  (more  honorary  than  responsible)  of  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Denbigh. 
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Dr.  Temple  is  the  intimate  personal  friend  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  who,  in  the  Synod  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  now  in 
session,  offered  a  lame  apology  for  him  and  Mr.  Jowett,  plead- 
ing delay  of  action  in  order  that  they  might  explain  or  dis- 
claim, and  '^  hoping,  even  against  hope,  that  these  individuals 
may  return,  however  far  they  may  have  gone  astray."  His 
lame  defence,  inspired  solely  by  personal  friendship,  immedi- 
ately  drew  forth  from  the  other  Bishops  individually  the  strong- 
est expressions  of  reprobation  against  all  the  Essayists,  with- 
out exception. 

This  Essay,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  is  on  its  face  the 
least  objectionable  of  all,  but  is  perhaps  as  dangerous  as  any, 
by  its  insidious  preparation  of  the  reader  for  the  subsequent 
Infidel  and  even  Atheistic  developments.  It  forms  an  attract- 
ive portico  to  the  extensive  temple  of  Infidelity  behind,  in 
which  every  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion  is  ruthlessly  sac- 
rificed on  the  altars  of  Beason  and  Science.  The  author,  by 
the  charms  of  a  seductive  though  somewhat  dreamy  philosophy, 
lulls  the  suspicions  of  the  uninitiated,  and,  in  pleasant  tones, 
encourages  the  inquisitive  Christian  to  throw  aside  his  childish 
superstition,  and  to  offer  at  the  shrine  of  reason  a  worship 
more  becoming  a  man. 

Dr.  Temple  may  be  styled,  not  derisively,  but  approximately 
and  comparatively  speaking,  the  Chrysostom  of  these  seven  re- 
fonners,  who  collectively  have  obtained  In  England  the  soubri- 
quet of  *  Septem  contra  Christum.'  If  he  have  not  the  glowing 
eloquence  of  him  of  the  Oolden  mouthy  he  has  the  same  fond- 
ness for  imi^ery  and  figurative  illustration,  and  he  also  par- 
takes of  his  rich  philosophic  thought. 

Under  the  figure,  or  rather  allegory  of  the  three  successive 
ages  of  man's  life,  he  depicts  the  history  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  development  of  the  race,  from  infancy  to  what  he 
calls  "  a  colossal  man."  The  first  is  the  stage  of  childhood, 
wWch  extended  to  the  time  of  Christ,  and  was  governed  by  an 
external  "  outer  law,"  controling  the  mind  and  enforcing  obe- 
dience. The  second  is  the  stage  of  youth,  commencing  with 
Christ,  which  is  an  age  of  unreasoning   impulse,   governed 
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through  its  feelings  and  affections,  and  requiring  the  instruction 
of  example. 

The  third  stage  ushers  in  the  ^^  colossal  man''  of  our  own 
day,  who  hows  to  no  control  except  to  the  supremacy  of  reason. 

"  At  this  time,  in  the  maturity  of  mankind,  as  with  each  man  in  the  maturity  of 
his  powers,  the  great  lerer  which  moves  the  world  is  knowledge ;  the  great  force  ib 
the  intellectual."— ^.  66. 

"  The  spirit,  or  conscience,  (now,)  as  an  accredited  judge,  invested  with  full  pow- 
ers, sits  in  the  tribunal  of  our  inner  kingdom,  decides  upon  the  past  and  legislates 
upon  the  future,  without  appeal  except  to  himseify—p.  36. 

"  For  now  we  are  men,  governed  by  prindples,  if  governed  at  all,  and 

cannot  rely  any  longer  on  the  impulses  of  youth  or  the  discipline  of  childhood ;" 

with  which  words  he  closes  his  Essay. 

We  would  here  remark,  that  upon  a  second  perusal  of  this 
Essay,  after  reading  the  suhsequent  ones,  we  found  this  pro- 
longed allegory  divested  of  a  great  deal  of  its  fanciful  philo- 
sophical dreaminess,  and  invested  with  a  great  deal  of  suggest- 
ive significance. 

Does  the  reader  ask  "  What  becomes  of  the  Bible  under  this 
'  free  handling*  system  ?"  Dr.  Temple  answers ;  the  Bible 
imposes  on  us  no 

"  Permanent  subjection  to  an  outer  law.  It  is  a  history ;  even  the  doctrinal  paita 
of  it  are  cast  in  a  historical  form,  and  are  best  studied  by  considering  them  as 
records  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  written,  and  as  conveying  to  us  the  highest 
and  greatest  religious  life  of  that  time.  Hence  we  use  the  Bible,  some  consciously, 
some  unconsciously,  not  to  override,  but  to  evoke  the  voice  of  oonsdence."— f>.  60. 

-**  The  Bible,  in  fact,  is  hindered  by  its  form  fh)m  exercising  a  despotism  over  tbo 
human  spirit;  if  it  could  do  that,  it  would  become  an  outer  law  at  once— it  wins 
from  us  all  the  reverence  of  a  supreme  authority,  and  yet  impoees  onus  no  yoke  of 
fu^'eciiofi.  This  it  does  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  which  puts 
conscience  between  us  and  the  Bible,  making  conscience  the  m^eme  interpreter, 
whom  it  may  be  a  duty  to  enlighten,  but  whom  it  can  never  be  a  duty  to  disobey.*' 
61. 


According  to  this  teaching,  there  is  no  Divine  revelation  of 
an  outer  law  to  control  man's  faith  and  practice,  to  form  his 
uninstructed  conscience  and  guide  his  erring  reason  ; — ^but,  on 
the  contrary,  man  finds  within  himself  a  higher  law,  which  is 
not  subject  to  an  external  revelation,  but  which  subjects  that 
revelation  to  his  own  internal  conscience,  formed  and  enlight- 
ened by  his  erring  reason  I     What  becomes  of  the  command- 
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ments  of  the  Decalogue,  upon  which  the  morality  of  the  world 
and  the  statute  books  of  all  Christendom  are  founded  ?  Let 
the  above  quoted  words  of  Dr.  Temple  answer.  "  They  are 
records  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  wtitten— conveying  to 
08  the  highest  and  greatest  religious  life  of  the  time/' 

Can  the  present  Head  Master  of  Bugby  school  be  a  safe  in- 
stmctor  of  the  6lite  of  England's  youth,  and  a  fit  successor  to 
the  illustrious  Arnold  1 

By  reading  page  9,  in  connection  with  pages  >36,  39  and  40^ 
we  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  Dr.  Temple's  views  of  the  relation 
which  the  external  law  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Mosaic 
sjstem,  bears  to  man  in  the  present  state  of  the  world's  ma- 
turity, 

"Thia  system*'  (he  sajs)  ''isa  mlztare  of  moral  and  positive  commands. — No 
freedom  of  conduct  or  opinion  is  allowed. — ^That  such  commands  should  be  sano- 
tioDed  bj  Divine  authority,  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  our  present  feelings." 
"Bnt  now  the  child  has  become  a  man."  He  is  free,  but  still  owes  "  obedience  to 
mlea,  not  indeed  blind  obedience  to  rules  not  understood,  but  obedUnee  to  the  rvka 
of  his  own  mindf  an  obedience  which  he  cannot  throw  off  without  descending  be- 
low the  childish  leveL"  '*The  law  in  fact  which  Grod  makes  the  standard  of  our 
oondact)  may  have  one  of  two  forms.  It  may  be  an  external  law. — Or,  again,  the 
law  may  be  an  internal  law; — a  law,  which  is  not  imposed  upon  us  by  another  pow- 
er, but  by  our  own  enlightened  wilL  Now  tlie  first  of  these  is  the  law  which  gov- 
ems  and  educates  the  child;  the  second,  the  law  which  governs  and  educates  the 
man." 

How  different  the  estimation  of  God's  law  by  the  "  child" 
David,  and  the  "  colossal  man,"  Temple.  The  one  says,  "  Thy 
wonl  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet  and  a  light  to  my  path,"  and  all 
who  have  tried  it,  ¥ni8e  or  simple,  have  alike  found  it  a  safe 
guide  to  truth  and  virtue.  The  other  tells  us,  on  page  48, 
that  we  are  ^^  to  trust  to  the  conscience  as  the  supreme  guide, 
and  therefore  the  Thug  of  India,  adopting  this  '^  internal  law, 
murders  in  perfect  "  obedience  to  the  rules  of  his  own  mind, 
while  the  Bationalistic  Divine  of  England  steals  the  bread  of 
life  from  the  unlearned  and  simple,  and  starves  him  on  the 
huaks  of  his  own  "  intellectual  developments." 

So  much  for  the  Law.  All  that  our  author  says  in  regard  to 
the  Prophets  may  be  found  on  page  10,  with  an  occasional  allu- 
sion elsewhere.  He  considers  them  mere  commentators  on  the 
law— appealing  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual,  just  emerg- 
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ing  from  the  childhood  of  the  world  into  budding  youth.  He 
alludes  to  the  Hebrew  prophets  in  the  same  connection  with 
Gibbon,  Bacon  and  Aristotle,  as  "great  writers,"  who  have 
contributed  to  the  education  of  the  world.  The  "  predictive 
element"  of  their  writings,  which  miraculously  attests  the  di- 
vinity of  an  external  law  and  the  advent  of  a  spiritual  Deliv- 
erer, he  entirely  ignores.  In  fact,  he  considers  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  Hebrews  as  containing  "  very  little  directly  spirit- 
ual," and  that  little,  confined  to  their  own  times.  Its  chief 
results  and  value  is,  the  introduction  of  two  "  cardinal  points 
of  education,  viz.,  monotheism  and  chastity.  The  convic- 
tion of  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God  was  peculiar  to  the 
Jews  among  the  pioneers  of  civilization ;"  but  he  immediately 
adds,  "  Greek  philosophers  had,  no  doubt,  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  by  dint  of  reason."  From  this  spirituality  he  de- 
duces, 

"  The  supremacy  of  conscienoe,  the  umnortality  of  the  soul,  the  final  judgment 
of  the  human  race ;  for  (mark  well  the  words)  we  know  the  other  world  and  can  oni\f 
know  ity  by  analogy  drawn  from  our  own  exper%ence."—-pp.  13  to  16. 

He  thus  summarily  rejects  all  external  Divine  revelation  in 
regard  to  another  world,  and  leaves  man  to  grope  after  the  spir- 
itucUj  under  the  supreme  guidance  of  his  own  spirit  or  con- 
science,— to  explore  the  supernatural  by  the  sole  aid  of  his  own 
natural  powers,  and  to  come  to  the  same  vague  conclusions 
with  the  Greek  philosophers,  by  "  dint  of  reason."  St.  Paul 
tells  us,  "  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God  ;"  but  in  Dr. 
Temple's  school  of  the  world's  development,  St.  Paul  is  but  a 
promising  youth  ;  the  Essayists  are  the  men. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the 
reader  may  be  anxious  to  know  how  he  deals  with  the  Gospel. 
His  views  in  regard  to  the  Divine  Redeemer  and  the  Faith 
which  His  Apostles  have  handed  down  through  the  Church  to 
our  own  times,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts  : 

"  The  period  of  youth,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  corresponds  (says  Dr.  Tem- 
ple) to  the  meeting  point  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel/' 

This  period  he  minutely  describes  as  an  age  of  impulse,  feel- 
ing and  emotion,  prone  to  exaggeration,  levity  and  folly.  It 
is  an  age  requiring  the  teaching  of  example. 
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"The  eeooDd  stage,  therefore,  in  the  edacation  of  man,  was  the  presence  of  our 
Lord  upon  earth,"  whose  life  '*  we  emphatically  call  the  GospeL" — "  Our  Lord  was 
the  Example  of  mankind,"  but,  he  adds,  "  Our  Lord's  presence  was  not  the  onlj  in- 
flaence  of  tiiat  kind  which  has  acted  on  the  human  race." 

Three  other  educators  were  appointed,  Greece,  Borne,  and 
the  early  Church. 

'*  But  the  one  Example  of  all  examples  came,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  just  when  the . 
world  was  fitted  to  feel  the  power  of  His  presence.  Had  His  revelation  been  delay- 
ed until  now,  assuredly  it  would  have  been  hard  for  us  to  have  recognized  His  divin- 
itr,  for  the  faculty  of  faith  has  now  turned  inwards,  and  cannot  now  accept  any  outer 
moM^aUUians  of  iht  frwM  of  God." — *>  If  we  have  lost  that  freshness  of  faith  which 
would  be  the  first  to  say  to  a  poor  carpenter,  *  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
liriog  God,*  yet  we  possess,  in  the  greater  cultivation  of  our  religious  understand- 
iog,  that  which,  perhaps,  we  ought  not  to  h^  triUing  to  give  in  exchange.''^ 

Our  Essayist  coolly  remarks  of  those  who  had  this  ^^  Exam- 
ple set  before  them/' — ''that  we  know  better  than  they  the 
precise  outlines  of  the  truth.'" 

He  goes  on  audaciously  to  assert,  of  those  who  had  heard 
from  our  Lord's  lips  of  the  empire  over  man's  heart  of  the 
great  Adversary,  whom  he  styles  the  "  prince  of  this  world," 
that  ''  they  had  not  the  same  clearness  of  understanding  as 
we ;  the  same  recognition  that  it  is  God  and  not  the  Devil  who 
rules  the  world." 

"Had  onr  Lord  come  later,  He  would  have  come  to  mankind  already  beginning 
to  stiffen  into  the  fixedness  of  matnriiy,"  (of  the  colossal  man.)  *'The  power  of 
His  life  would  not  have  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  world's  heart,  ihe  truth  of  Bis  divine 
vatun  would  not  have  been  recognized;  seeing  the  Lord  would  not  have  been  the  title 
to  Apostieship.'*  Again — "  Our  vision  of  the  Son  of  God  is  now  aided  by  the 
«T^  of  the  Apostles,  and  by  that  aid  we  can  recognize  the  express  image  of  the 
Father. — ^But  in  this,  we  are  like  men  who  are  led  through  unknown  woods  by  In- 
<ittn  guides.*'    These  extracts  are  all  from  one  section,  on  pages  28  and  29. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  recognition,  by  this  writer,  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Divine  Messiah,  nor  do  the  terms  Bedeemer  or 
Saviour  occur  in  the  Essay.  Our  Lord  was  a  mere  man,  who 
aided  the  instruction  of  the  race,  purely  by  the  example  of  His 
life.  The  four  times  repeated  history  of  His  life,  which  is  em- 
phatically termed  the  Gospel,  contain  little  ^^  to  be  technically 
called  doctrine  \"  His  success  and  reputation  as  a  Divine 
teacher  was  due  to  the  affectionate  ignorance  and  impressiona- 
ble feelings  of  His  pupils  in  this  age  of  the  world's  youth. 
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This  is  the  condensed  but  truthful  expression  of  this  Gospel 
preacher's  views  in  regard  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  it  ir- 
resistibly suggests  the  inference,  that  had  he  lived  during  the  days 
of  the  Saviour,  with  his  present  maturity  of  religious  under- 
standing, he  would  undoubtedly  have  denied  the  Divinity  of 
"  Our  Lord."  In  fact,  he  would  have  found  the  whole  body  of 
learned  Babbis  and  Doctors  of  Divinity  sympathizing  with 
him  on  his  own  principles  of  supremacy  of  conscience  and  rea- 
son— ^and  triumphantly  exclaiming,  "  Have  any  of  the  rulers 
or  of  the  Pharisees  believed  on  him  ?  But  this  t)eople  who 
knoiveth  not  the  law  are  cursed."  Surely,  Dr.  Temple,  despite 
your  assertion  of  the  world'gi  youth,  there  were  men  in  those 
days  as  colossal  as  yourself ! 

Let  us  next  see  what  our  Essayist  thinks  of  the  Church. 
By  the  term  "Early  Church,"  he  refers  to  that  under  the  per- 
sonal guidance  of  the  Apostles,  whose  institution  and  faith 
is  revealed  to  us  in  the  New  Testament,  but  which  our  author 
assures  us  contains  no  creeds,  "  nor  doctrines  logically  stated." 

The  New  Testament  (he  says)  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  two  lives — the  life  of  our  Lord  and  the  life  of  the  Early 
Church.  Among  the  Epistles  there  are  but  two  which  seem, 
even  at  first  sight,  to  be  treatises  for  the  future,  instead  of  let- 
ters for  the  time, — the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  ;  and  even  these,  when  closely  examined,  ap- 
pear, like  the  rest,  to  be  no  more  than  the  fruit  of  the  current 
history.  "  I%a;t  Early  Church  does  not  give  us  precepts^  hui 
an  example,"  Again — "  Had  she  legislated  peremptorily  for 
posterity,  her  legislation  must  have  been  set  aside — ^but  her 
example  will  live  and  teach  forever."^^^.  32,  33.  "  She,  too, 
had  her  faults,— ^iisorders,  violent  quarrels,  licentious  reckless- 
ness of  opinion,  both  in  regard  to  faith  and  practice." — -p.  34. 

In  order  fully  to  estimate  the  disguised  but  deadly  hostility 
of  this  attack,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  grievous  charge 
is  not  made  in  reference  to  those  errors  and  irregularities  of 
early  Christian  converts,  which  are  so  severely  rebuked  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  it  is  made  against  that  early  Apostolic 
Church,  the  first  and  purest  embodiment  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  which  was  represented  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  all 
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of  whom  claimed  to  be  the  divinely  appointed  and  divinely  in- 
spired exponents  of  the  one  true  i  aith  of  Christ. 

A  single  extract  will  suffice  to  present  Dr.  Temple's  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  the  Church  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Creed 
which  has  come  down  to  us  ;  to  wit : 

""We  can  acknowledge  the  great  value  of  the  forms  in  which  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church  defined  the  truth,  and  yet  refuse  to  be  bound  by  them ;  we  can  use 
ibem,  and  jet  endeavor  to  go  beyond  them,  just  as  they  also  went  beyond  the  leg- 
acy which  was  left  us  by  the  Apostles."— j>.  50. 


This  means,  in  plain  English,  that  we  have  just  as  good 
right  to  depart  from  the  Faith  of  the  Fathers,  as  they  had  from 
what  we  assume  was  the  Faith  of  the  Apostles,  and,  a  fortiori, 
a  Btill  greater  right  to  depart  from  the  Faith  of  the  Church  of 
England.  We  can,  therefore,  use  her  forms  and  yet  refuse  to 
be  bound  by  her  Creed — ^we  can  "eat  her  bread  and  throw  her 
doctrine  to  the  winds  in  scorn." 

Dr.  Temple's  Essay  is  certainly  the  least  objectionable,  in  its 
external  aspect,  of  the  seven  contained  in  this  remarkable  book. 
By  its  professed  regard  for  the  Bible,  and  by  its  pleasant  tone 
of  friendliness,  it  strikes  the  mind  of  a  cursory  reader  as  re- 
freshingly orthodox,  compared  with  the  outbreaking  Infidelity 
of  certain  of  the  others.  Besides,  the  figurative  mould,  in 
which  is  cast  a  rich  vein  of  philosophic  thought  on  a  subject 
admitting  of  such  speculation,  naturally  disarms  the  mind  of 
suspicion,  and  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  what  seems  object- 
ionable, to  the  necessities  of  the  allegory.  Or  if,  occasionally, 
snspicion  be  fairly  aroused,  it  is  adroitly  lulled  by  an  ambigu- 
ous explanation,  or  soothed  by  an  accompanying  note  of  praise. 
But  when  this  Essay  is  narrowly  scanned,  its  true  character  is 
revealed,  and  the  more  carefully  it  is  studied,  the  more  danger- 
ous does  it  appear,  from  its  insidious  and  Jesuitical  "free 
handling."  We  are  startled  to  find,  that  what  we  at  first  con- 
sidered the  overwrought  fancifulness  of  a  dreamy  philosophy, 
is  replete  with  most  dangerous  practical  significance.  We  are 
also  painfully  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  this  Essay 
has  been  carefully  prepared  with  direct  reference  to  a  precon- 
certed plan,  arranged  with  the  authors  of  the  other  Essays.  It 
maps  out  a  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  contains  the  secret  or- 
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ders  which  others  ezecate,  while  Dr.  Jowett  is  Btationed  in 
the  rear,  to  cut  off  from  the  beleagured  all  chance  of  escape. 
In  this  Essay  are  scattered,  broadcast,  the  minute  germs  of  the 
new  mode  of  Infidel  thought,  which  spring  up,  blossom  and 
bear  fruit  in  the  succeeding  Essays.  To  borrow  a  figure  from 
the  progressive-development  theory,  of  which  all  these  authors 
seem  very  fond,  it  might  be  said,  that  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Tern* 
pie  produces  the  embryotic  monad,  which  the  succeeding  Es- 
sayists develop  rapidly  into  a  colossal  Deist,  and  put  him  to  a 
practical  use  in  Church  and  State. 

Essay  No.  2  is  by  Rowland  Williams,  D.  D.,  Vice  Princi- 
pal of  Lampeter  College,  Vicar  of  Broad  Chalke. 

The  ostensible  object  of  this  contribution  is  to  review  and 
applaud  the  Biblical  researches  of  Baron  Bunsen  :  its  real  ob- 
ject is  to  overthrow  the  validity  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  every 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

The  cowardly  disingenuousness,  with  which  the  author  seeks 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  by  skulking  behind  the  opinions  of 
another,  excites  disgust ;  but  the  hypocritical  meanness,  with 
which  he  gives  ambiguous  expression  to  his  own  Infidel  senti- 
ments, couched  in  evangelical  terms,  must  produce,  in  every 
honest  Christian  heart,  detestation  for  the  disciple  who  thus 
betrays  his  Master  with  a  kiss. 

This  production  is  styled  a  Review,  but,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  an  Essay  ;  an  Essay  to  poison  the  fountain  of  reli- 
gious thought,  and  to  introduce  with  eulogy,  the  laborious  R»- 
tionalism  of  a  German  statesman,  who,  after  retiring  from 
public  affairs,  true  to  the  rag  and  bone  collecting  instincts  of 
his  plodding  race,  has  amused  his  declining  years  by  delving 
among  the  fossils  of  a  pre-historic  age,  to  collect  materials 
wherewith  to  build,  with  profound  erudition,  absurd  card 
houses  fpr  a  fanciful  Infidelity. 

The  tone  and  spirit  of  this  Essay  is  open  to  the  severest 
criticism.  Its  disingenuousness  and  persiflage  startle  us  at 
every  step,  like  the  hissing  of  a  coiled  snake,  while  the  perva- 
ding affectation  of  a  soi-disant  '^robust  scholarship,''  offends 
by  its  savor  of  vain-glorious  pedantry  and  sciolism.  In  the 
tmvamished  language  of  a  blunt  Christian  layman,  this  Essay 
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migbt  be  yeiy  aptly  charaeterizedy  as  the  underhand  effort  of  a 
conceited  Welch  clergyman  to  orerthrow  the  faith  of  the  Eng- 
lish Chmch,  by  substitnting  the  theological  lucubrations  of  a 
retired  (German  statesman. 

Such  an  effort  would  seem  an  insignificant  and  Aitile  at- 
tempty  but  it  acquires  a  grave  importance,  when  we  consider, 
that  to  its  author  has  been  confided  the  responsible  charge  of 
training  young  clergymen,  at  St.  David's  College,  for  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Beformed  Church  of  England. 

It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  the  trainer  himself  is  under 
the  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who, 
m  common  with  aJl  the  other  English  Bishops,  unqualifiedly 
condemns  these  Essays,  and  at  the  Canterbury  Convention, 
now  in  session,  speaks  of  Dr.  Williams  as  one,  who  '*  has  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  scandal  and  anxiety  in  (his)  Diocese.'' 

In  reference  to  this  Essay,  the  Bishop  says  ;  ^^  I  have  already 
sought  legal  advice  as  to  whether  the  teaching  of  one  of  the* 
Essays  is  so  ynfrded  as  to  justify  my  carrying  the  matter  into 
Court/'  This  statement  explaina  a  very  striking  characteris- 
tic in  the  style  of  Dr.  Williams,  and  in  his  manner  of  dealing 
with  subjects.  It  accounts  for  his  obscure  and  involved  sen- 
tences, for  his  ambiguous  phraseology,  in  which  he  blends  with 
a  studied  concision  his  own  views  with  those  of  the  author  he 
revises ;  his  deceptive  use  of  evangelical  terms  in  an  Infidel 
sense ;  and  his  constant  suggestions  that  such  and  such  Infidel 
doctrines  might  be  logically  deduced  from  the  opinions  of  the 
author  he  eulogises — ^with  the  remark,  that  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  escape  from  such  conclusions,  without  falling  into 
greater  errors. 

It  b  very  evident,  that  the  Vice  Principal  of  Lampeter  and 
Vicar  of  Broad  Chalke  writes  with  the  fear  of  his  Diocesan 
before  his  eyes,  and  that  he  studies  with  ingenious  obscurity  to 
word  his  ^^free  handling"  of  matters  of  Faith,  so  that  he  may 
avail  himself  of  a  quibble  to  escape  the  condemnation  of  the 
Court.  The  moral  obliquity  and  cowardice  of  the  author  is 
fully  exemplified  by  the  literary  dishonesty  of  his  production. 
Instead  of  plunging  with  honest  boldness  into  the  cold,  dark 
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waters  of  Infidelity^  he  stands  sbiyering  on  the  brink,  or  at- 
tempts to  wade  across  them  safely,  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
German  ally.  We  doubt  whether  this  quibbling  subterfuge 
will  avail  to  screen  him  from  legal  responsibility,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  plea  which  will  not  be  admitted  by  any  intelligent 
and  honest  reader  of  his  Beview ; — ^for  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
that  he  not  only  cordially  adopts  aU  the  Infidelity  that  he  can 
possibly  squeeze  out  of  old  Bunsen,  but  that  he  also  labors 
with  consummate  artifice  to  make  that  Infidelity  efiectiye  for 
the  overthrow  of  revealed  religion. 

The  following  is  a  concise  synopsis  of  the  theological  views, 
which  this  trainer  of  young  clergymen  would  fain  see  intro- 
duced into  the  Church  of  England, — stated  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  his  own  words. 

Ist. — The  Bible  is  the  written  voice  of  the  congregation 
(p.  87)  ;  the  repressive  idea  of  an  external  revelation  is  an  tin- 
hearable  fiction,  (p.  103.) 

The  Mosaic  account  is  half  ideal,  and  half  traditional,  and 
.  is  to  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  legend,  or  symbol  (p.  64)  ; 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  an  example  of  the  fierce  ritual  of  Syr- 
ia, and  Abraham's  faith  consisted  in  disobeying  this  ritual  (p. 
.69) ;  the  Avenging  Angel  of  the  Passover  was  probably  a  Be- 
wdouin  host,  and  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  belongs  to  the  lat- 
itude of  poetry  (p.  67.)  The  Pentateuch  (p.  67) ;  the  books 
of  Job  and  Jonah  (p.  70) ;  of  Zechariah  (p.  76)  ;  of  Daniel 
(p.  85) ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  second  of  the 
Petrine  Epistles  (p.  94) — are  all  more  or  less  spurious,  A 
'^  remorseless  criticism"  must  decide  what  is  genuine  and  what 
is  spurious  in  the  Canon  of  Scripture ;  the  evidences  of  our 
Canonical  Books  are  not  adequate  to  guarantee  narratives  m- 
herenUy  incredible^  or  preempts  evidentiy  wrong  (p.  92)  ;  the 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  is  no  difierent  from  that  of 
Luther  and  Milton,  and  we  are  obliged  to  assume  in  ourselves 
a  verifying  faculty  in  regard  to  matters  of  faith  and  consdenoe. 

2dly. — Our  author's  views  in  regard  to  Miracles  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Questions  of  Miraculous  interference  which  violates  oar 
conceptions  of  physical  law  as  unbroken,  must  abide  by  ver- 
dicts on  the  age  of  records,  bearing  in  mind  the  distinction  be- 
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tween  poetry  and  prose^  and  the  possibility  of  imagination  al- 
\jing  itself  with  affection  (p.  58.)  The  idea  of  an  irrational 
superstition  is  to  be  scouted,  and  a  rationalizing  criticism  traces 
revekUion  historically  within  the  sphere  of  nature  and  human- 
ity (Note,  p.  59.)  Our  Deluge  takes  its  place  among  geologi- 
cal phenomena  (p.  63.)  If  we  would  accept  a  Miracle,  it 
should  be  for  its  moral  leseonj  as  the  ethical  element  is  what  is 
fundamental  (p.  58) ;  Christ's  appeal  was  to  good  works,  and 
he  thus  taught  us  to  have  faith  mainly  in  goodness,  (p  59.) 

But  a  direct  attack  on  Miracles  proper  was  not  the  allotted 
task  of  this  Essayist,  this  being  assigned  to  another  co-laborer. 
His  speciality  in  this  department  is  Prophecy.  The  Prophe- 
cies, according  to  him,  are  not  historical  riddles,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  but  they  are  mffremorcU lessons, — tracts  for  the  times. 
He  tells  us,  with  great  truth,  that  it  would  require  from  most 
Englishmen  years  of  study  to  understand  Bunsen  on  this  head, 
(p.  72.)  The  Miraculous  predictive  element,  whether  secular 
or  Messianic,  is  an  untenable  fallacy  (p.  75)  ;  and  he  gently, 
but  ungratefully,  chides  his  protecting  German  Mentor  for  sup- 
posing, that  there  might  be  some  kind  of  clairvoyance  in  the 
matter,  consistent,  however,  with  fallibility  (p.  79.)  Isaiah's 
striking  prophecies  refer  not  to  Christ,  but  are  a  record  of  Jer- 
emiah's sufferings  (p.  81  and  82.)  After  making  what  he  calls 
a  vast  induction  on  the  destructive  side,  by  the  application  of 
his  remorseless  rationalistic  (verbal)  criticism,  and  his  verifying 
faculty,  he  informs  us  that  there  are  just  two  doubtful  Messi- 
anic prophecies,  and  that  these  are  already  being  melted  in  the. 
crucible  of  searching  inquiry  (p.  78.)  The  use  of  "  Sagan  for 
officers,''  and  ^^  Aphil  for  Hiphil,"  is  sufficient  to  impeach  the 
authenticity  of  Isaiah;  while  the  change  of  the  pronominal  Q  and 
n  into  T,  is  the  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  Daniel  (p. 
85.)  The  Apocalypse  is  a  series  of  poetical  visions,  referring 
solely  to  Jerusalem,  then  threatened  by  Vespasian. 

3dly. — The  following  are  the  views  of  Christ,  and  Gospel 
doctrine,  (expressed  in  his  own  language,)  which  our  Essayist 
commends  through  the  mouth  of  Bunsen. 

"  Jesus  Christ  is  the  human  expression  of  the  Divine  Will,  and  in  Him  he  finds 
broaght  to  perfection,  that  religious  idea  which  is  the  thought  of  the  Eternal  (p. 
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8*7.)  TUe  IncMnatioii  is  purely  spiritual.  The  son  of  David  by  birth  iethe  son  of 
Gh>d  by  the  spirit  of  holiness  (p.  02.)  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  the  Fathers, 
was  a  metaphysical  problem,  which  has  become  a  materialism  almost  idolatrous,  or 
an  arithmetical  enigma  (p.  9*7.)  Its  true  philosophical  basis  is  the  law  of  Thoue^t 
identified  with  ^ing. — The  expressions  of  a  Triad  maybe  represented  as  will,  wis- 
dom and  love ;  as  mind,  thought  and  consciousness ;  as  person,  word  and  life ;  aa 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. — The  primitive  Trinity  represented  neither  three  originant 
principles,  nor  three  transient  phases,  but  three  eternal  inherencies  in  one  Bivine 
mind.  The  unity  of  God  as  the  Eternal  Father  is  the  fundamental  doetrine  of 
Christianity,  (p.  99.) 

Christ  is  the  moral  Saviour  of  mankind.  Justification  by  faith  means,  peace 
of  mind,  not  a  fiction  of  merit  by  transfer  (p.  90.)  Regeneration  is  an  awakening 
of  the  forces  of  the  soul;  Resurrection  means  a  spiritual  quickening;  Salvation 
is  deliverance  from  evil;  Propitiation  is  the  reoovery  of  peace. — ^The  hateful  firea 
of  Gehenna  may  serve  as  images  of  distracted  remorse.  Heaven  is  not  a  plaoe 
so  muph  as  fulfilment  of  the  love  of  God.  (p.  91.) 

The  aboye  doctrinal  views  are  not  the  fairly  expressed  senti* 
ments  of  his  author,  and  quoted  by  our  Essayist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reprobation — ^but  he  wrings  them  out  of  Bunsen,  in 
order  to  laud,  defend  and  fortify  them  by  interlarding  them 
with  his  own  ambiguous  expressions,  and  by  didceptive  allu- 
sions to  the  opinions  of  able  writers.  He  claims  that  his  au- 
thor understands  St.  Paul  reasonably,  and  that  he  is  not 
bound  to  repeat  traditional  fictions  about  our  Canons  (of  Scrip- 
ture,) or  to  read  its  pages  with  thai  duUnees  which  turns  sym- 
bol and  poetry  ifUo  materialism.  He  devotes  the  concluding 
pages  of  his  Essay  to  a  labored  defence  and  eulogy  of  his  Mag- 
nus Apollo,  and  he  considers  any  points  disputable  or  partially 
erroneous,  in  his  many  works,  as  dust  in  the  balance. 

4thly.— Our  Essayist's  opinion  of  the  Early  Church  and  its 
transmitted  Doctrine,  may  be  briefly  expressed  in  his  words,  as 

^  The  firesh  language  of  feeling  or  sjrmbol  being  transferred  to  the  domain  of  lo- 
gic, like  Homer  turned  into  prose  by  a  sdioliast."—  p.  95.  "  While  they  (who  appeal  to 
antiquity)  imagine  a  system  of  divine  immutability,  or  one  in  which  at  worst,  holy 
Fathers  unfolded,  reverently,  Apostolic  oracles,  the  true  history  of  the  Church  ex- 
hibits the  turbulent  growth  of  youth;  a  demooraqy  with  all  its  passions,  trasa- 
forming  itself  into  sacerdotalism,  and  a  poetry  with  its  figures  partly  repreaeistod 
by  doctrine  and  partly  perverted." — p.  96. 

We  propose  to  make  only  two  or  three  brief  conmients  upon 
the  theological  doctrines  of  this  trainer  of  the  young  clergy. 

First. — ^His  fundamental  idea  in  regard  to  Bevelation  is, 
that  it  is  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  mass  at  any  given  time. 
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For  the  Bible  (he  says)  is,  before  all  things,  the  written  voice 
of  the  congregation."  In  other  words,  he  substitutes  for  the 
inspired  Word  of  God,  the  old  Latin  satire,  "  vox  populi  vox 
Dei."  Now  the  experience  of  all  mankind,  in  its  most  enlight- 
ened state,  as  depicted  in  the  history  of  every  country,  partic- 
ularly our  own,  accords  with  the  statement  of  Holy  Writ,  to 
prove  that  the  maxim,  vox  populi  vox  deemonia!  is  the  exact  ex- 
pression of  the  truth.  The  acknowledged  fact,  corroborated  by 
each  man's  individual  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  .teachings 
of  Scripture,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  are  naturally  inclined 
to  vice  rather  than  virtue,  and  that  the  unregenerated  human 
heart  is  desperately  wicked,  bespeaks  the  necessity  for  an  ex- 
ternal revelation,  which  shall  control  its  natural  impulses. 

Secondly. — ^If  a  well-attested  instance  of  a  fulfilled  prophecy 
could  be  adduced,  his  whole  theological  fabric  would  tumble 
down — ^for  in  that  case  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  voice  of 
God  had  supematurally  spoken  through  an  inspired  mouth. — 
Hence  it  becomes  a  prime  object  with  him  to  destroy  the  Proph- 
ets, especially  Isaiah  and  Daniel.  But  how  does  he  accom- 
plish this  feat  ?  He  disposes  of  them  by  critical  philology, 
the  most  uncertain  of  all  tests,  even  when  applied  to  a  living 
tongue  by  the  ablest  hands, — but  in  his,  it  amounts  to  a  ver- 
bal criticism  of  a  comparatively  obsolete  language,  so  quib- 
bling, that,  if  he  had  applied  the  same  to  his  native  Welch, 
which  he  doubtless  understands  better  than  either  the  Chaldaic 
or  Hebrew,  "his  countrymen  would  have  raised  a  storm  of 
ridicule  at  which  he  must  have  drowned  himself,"  not  "  in  the 
Keckar,"  but  in  the  Dee  or  Severn. 

He  also  disposes  summarily  of  '^  the  second  of  the  Petrine 
Epistles,"  with  the  same  weapon. — In  this  case  we  infer  that 
he  had  an  additional  and  personal  reason  for  hostility — for  it 
contains  a  Prophecy  which  fits  exactly  the  Vice  Principal  of 
Lampeter  and  his  fellow  Essayists.  It  is  the  following.  "  But 
there  were  false  prophets  also  among  the  people,  even  as  there 
shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  who  privily  shall  bring  in 
damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them, 
and  bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction." 

Essay  No.  3  is  on  the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christian- 

V0I-.  XVI, — ^NO.  II.  26^ 
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ity.  By  Baden  Powell,  M.  A.,  F.  B.  S.,  and  Professor  of  Ge- 
ometry in  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is  refreshing,  after 
dealing  with  the  disingenuous  obscurity  and  cuttU-fieh  propen- 
sities of  the  preceding  writer,  to  meet  one  who  with  honest, 
frank  candor,  tells  you  plainly  what  he  means,  and  avowing, 
with  manly  independence,  his  own  Infidelity,  seeks  openly  to 
rob  us  of  our  faith  in  Bevelation  by  a  desperate  assault  on  its 
Miracles.  We  can  respect  a  man  who,  single-handed,  in  open 
day,  assaults  or  robs  us,  but  not  one  who  filches  in  the  dark, 
with  the  aid  of  a  pal. 

This  Essay  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  argumentative  discus- 
sion and  review  of  the  opinions  of  others  in  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence and  credibility  of  Miracles — ^with  a  destructive  intention. 
We  propose  to  shew  that  it  contains  many  bold  assertions, 
much  sophistry,  and  no  logical  argument. 

Its  disbelief,  which  is  positive,  not  sceptical,  is  of  so  rank  a 
character,  that  it  requires  no  small  charity  to  call  it  Deism. 
Were  it  not  for  a  single  allusion  to  an  ^'  all-pervading  Supreme 
Intelligence,"  (which,  nevertheless,  admits  of  a  Pantheistic  in- 
terpretation,) we  would  not  hesitate  to  call  it  blank  Atheism. 

Its  author  seems  to  recognize  no  God  but  physical  law — ^to 
worship  at  no  shrine  but  Science — and  to  acknowledge  no  in- 
spired revelator  of  Divine  truth  but  human  reason. 

His  confession  of  faith  would  appear  to  be  limited  to  a  belief 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  immutable,  ''eternally  impressed," 
''  self-sustaining  and  self-evolving  powers,  that  pervade  all  na- 
ture.'' The  idea  of  a  positive,  external^  divine  revelation  is 
scouted— creation,  and  the  Omnipotence  of  God,  all  but  de- 
nied— and  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  spontaneous  generation,  all 
but  adopted.  He  argues  for  the  ''  dissociation  of  the  spiritual 
from  the  physical,"  and  would  fain  discard  the  Creator  fr'om 
His  own  works,  and  depose  Him  from  all  control  over  His  own 
laws.    Hear  him : 

"  More  reoentlj,  the  aatiquitf  of  the  htim«ii  raoei  and  the  dereli^Kiietit  of  speeias, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  idea  of  'creatioD,'  have  caused  new  advances  in  the  flame 
direction"  of  the  above  dissociation. — ^p.  145.  Again.  "In  an  age  of  physical  re- 
search, like  the  present,  all  highly  cnltivated  minds ^recognize  the  impossibflitj' 

of  any  modification  whatsoever  in  the  existing  oonditians  of  material  agents,  onleaB 
through  the  invariable,  operation  of  a  series  of  iiemdUy  impmged  conaeqndaoea, 
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foUowiDg  in  some  neoeatuy  chain  of  orderly  connection,  howeyer  imperfectljr 
known  to  ua.'* — ^p.  150.  Again.  '*Yet  it  is  now  acknowledged,  under  the 
hi^  sanction  of  the  name  of  Owen,  (?)  that  "  creation"  is  onlj  another  name 
for  our  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  production ;  and  it  has  been  ihe  unanswered  and 
unanswerable  argument  of  another  reaaoner,  that  new  species  must  haye  originated 
eiiher  out  of  their  inorganic  element,  or  out  of  preyiouslj  organised  forms;  ett&sT 
deyelopment  or  spontaneous  generation  mutt  be  true;  while  a  work  has  now  ap- 
peared bj  a  naturalist  of  the  most  acknowledged  authoritj, — Mr.  Darwin's  masterlj 
rdume,  on  the  "Origin  of  species"  by  the  law  of  *' natural  selection,"  which  now 
substantiates,  on  undeniable  grounds,  the  yery  principle  so  long  denounced  by  the 
first  naturalists, — the  origination  of  new  tpeeies  by  ntUurai  oautes ;  a  work  which 
must  soon  bring  about  an  entire  revolution  in  favor  of  the  grand  principle  of  the 
self-eyolving  powers  of  nature" — ^p.  157.  (the  italics  are  his.)  And  then  listen  to 
this.  "  The  Divine  Onmipotence  is  entirely  an  inference  >Ofn  the  km^uoffe  of  Uie 
Bible^  adopted  on  the  asntn^ption  of  a  belief  in  revelati<m."— p.  128.  (The  italios  an 
his  own.) 

Sudi  18,  or  rather  was^  the  creed  of  one  whom  the  American 
Editor  styles  the  ablest  advocate  of  liberal  theology  in  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  this  Essay  was  his  latest 
adTocacy  of  such  theology,  before  death  summoned  him  to  test 
the  realities  of  that  Bevelation  which  his  proud  reason  scorned. 
Could  the  grave  shroud  fr(»n  si^t  his  living  words,  as  it  does 
his  mortal  remains,  we  would  gladly  avail  ouiselves  of  the 
maxim — '  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum/ 

The  object  of  this  Essay  is,  to  prove  that  Miracles  lend  no 
support  whatever  to  Christianity,  imd  the  author  emphasizes 
with  italics  his  own  case  when  he  says,  '^  Thus,  if  Miracles 
were,  in  the  estimation  of  a  former  (ignorant)  age,  among  the 
chief  supports  of  Christianity,  they  are  at  present  among  the 
main  difficulties  and  hindra/nces  to  its  acceptance. — ^p.  158. 
Hifl  views  may  be  summed  up  under  two  heads,  using  his  own 
words. 

1st. — He  considers  Miracles  totally  unworthy  of  the  belief 
of  men  of  science,  inasmuch  as  they  are  inconceivable  viola- 
tions of  the  immutable  and  eternally  impressed  laws  of  nature, 
which  no  power  can  alter — and  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
kind  of  evidence  ; — ^but  he  allows  that  they  may  have  been 
considered  evidential^  by  an  ignorant  age,  capable  of  being  de- 
ceived by  them. — 

''No  testimony  can  reach  to  the  supernatural"— p.  121— any  phenomenon  attrib- 
uted "to  siqpematural  causes  is  entire!/  dependent  on  tiie  powon  of  M^and  om- 
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9umpiion^  of  the  parties. — p.  121.  **The  entire  range  of  the  inductive  philosophy 
is  at  onoe  based  upon,  and  in  eveiy  instance  tends  to  confirm,  by  immense  accumu- 
lation of  evidence,  the  grand  truth  of  the  universal  order  and  constancy  of  natural 
causes,  as  tk primary  law  of  belief.''^ — p.  123.  "The  enlarged  critical  and  inductive 
study  of  the  natural  world,  cannot  but  tend  powerAilly  to  evince  the  inconeeivoNe- 
neas  of  imagined  interruptions  of  natural  order,  or  supposed  suspensions  of  the 
laws  of  matter." — ^p.  124.  "The  evidential  force  of  Miracles  (to  whatever  it  may 
amount)  is  wholly  relaiive  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  party  addressed"  and  may 
be  evidential  as  regards  them,  though  we  are  "  able  to  explain  what,  in  an  ignorant 
o^e,  was  regarded  as  a  Miracle." — ^p.  130. 

And  now  mark  the  climax  : 

"  In  nature,  and  from  nature,  by  science  and  by  reason,  we  neither  have,  nor  can 
possibly  have,  any  evidence  of  a  Deity  working  Mrades^ — ^for  that,  we  must  go  out 
of  nature,  and  beyond  reason.? — ^p.  160. 

Therefore  (the  above  assertions  being  true)  our  Saviour  must 
have  been  an  impostor,  since  he  so  often  appealed  to  his  ac- 
knowledged power  of  controlling  the  Laws  of  Nature^  in  proof 
of  his  Divinity,  and  cites  specially  to  the  disciples  of  John  his 
power  to  raise  the  dead  ; — He  must  also  have  been  a  juggler 
of  inconceivable  dexterity,  since  he,  so  often  and  in  so  many 
ways  deceived,  by  pretended  Miracles,  not  only  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  who  were  jealously  watching  him,  but  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  Jews  also  must  have  been  right  when  they  accused 
him  of  blasphemy  in  pretending  to  forgive  sins,  for,  they  argued 
with  truth,  that  none  but  God  could  forgive  sins — and  though 
they  could  not  deny  His  Miracles,  they  were  justified  in  at- 
tributing them  to  the  Devil,  who,  they  believed,  had  the  power 
to  violate  the  Laws  of  Niiture  !  There  is  no  escape  from  this 
consequence,  for  the  Saviour  distinctly  claimed  the  power  to 
control  and  interrupt  the  order  and  the  Laws  of  Nature, — ^while 
our  author  asserts  that  such  power  is  not  only  inconceivable, 
but  that  even  the  evidence  of  a  Deity  (whose  Omnipotence  he 
doubts)  working  Miracles  is  an  impossibility. 

2dly. — The  second  head,  under  which  the  views  of  this  Essay 
may  be  classed,  refers  to  the  value  of  Miracles  as  an  external 
attestation  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  author  labors  to 
shew,  that,  if  Miracles  were  possible  and  could  be  proved,  they 
would  be  of  no  value  to  religion — ^but  he  is  willing  to  "  admit 
that  what  is  not  a  subject  for  a  problem,  may  hold  its  place  in 
a  creed"    He  scrutinizes  what  he  terms,  ''  the  evidential  argu- 
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menf  of  ^'  the  champions  of  the  evidences  of  Christianitj/' 
He  cites  the  opinions  of  numbers  of  these  champions,  of  dif- 
ferent schools,  to  show  that  they  more  or  less  discard  the  exter- 
nal attestation  of  Miracles,  and  rely  on  the  moral  argument, — 
or  doctrine, — and  these  citations  are  not  always  made  with 
fairness.  Thus  he  quotes  Coleridge  so  as  to  present  him  in 
destructiye  antagonism  to  Paley— conveying  the  idea,  that  the 
fonner  rejects  a  hdief  in  Mir^les, — ^whereas  it. is  notorious 
that  such  is  not  the  fact;  but,  in  the  exuberazice  of  his  faith  in 
the  sufficiency  of  the  intemcU  evidence  of  Christianity,  Cole- 
ridge criticises  Paley  for  laying  so  much  stress  on  its  extemai 
aUesiatian.  Our  author  takes  a  similar  liberty  with  Trench 
and  with  his  kinsman  Whately. 

The  gist  of  his  argument  is,  the  supremacy  of  Beason  in  the 
discovery  and  verification  of  every  thing  that  we  can  receive  as 
tmth.  We  will  quote  a  few  passages  in  Ulustration  of  the 
above  second  head. 


"The main  ground  of  the  admiBsibiUty  of  external  attestationa ia,  the  wor(liin< 

of  their  ob}ect, the  doOnne:'—]^.  131.    *'  Yet,  what  ia  it,  but  to  admowladga 

the  right  of  an  appeal  superior  to  that  of  all  Miradea,  1o  our  own  moral  trtbtmal; 
to  the  principle  that '  the  human  xiund  ia  competent  to  sit  in  moral  and  spiritual  tri- 
bonal  on  a  professed  reyelation?^ " — p.  138.  ** After  all,  the  evidential  argument  has 
hot  little  actual  weight  with  the  generality  of  belieyera."— p.  146.  "  The  Pharisees 
set  down  the  Miradea  of  Christ  to  the  power  of  evil  ^iritSi  and  In  other  caaea  n« 
oonriction  was  produced,  not  even  in  the  Apoaik$,  Even  Nicodemus,  notwithatand* 
log  his  logical  reasoning,  was  but  half  convinced ;  while  Jesus  himself,  etpeciaXly 
fo  Uf  diacipUa  in  private^  referred  to  His  works  as  only  secondary  and  subsidiary  to 
the  higher  eTidenoe  of  His  character  and  doctrine." — p.  131.  "  But  the  particular 
case  of  liiraolea,  aa  such,  ia  one  specially  bearing  on  purely  phyaioal  oontenplA* 
tion,  and  on  which  no  general  moral  principles,  no  common  rules  of  eyidence  or  lo- 
gical technicalities  can  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  judgment" — p.  150. 

And  now  mark  well  what  follows  : 

"  Testimony,  after  all,  is  but  a  second-hand  assurance,  it  is 
but  a  blind  guide  ;  testimony  can  avail  nothing  against  reason* 

It  is  not  the  mere  factj  (of  the  Miracle,)  but  the  cattae  or 

taj>lanatton  of  it,  which  is  the  point  at  issue/' — ^p.  159. 

The  reasoning  of  this  Essay  is  sophistical  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  is  one  grand  inyolved  petitioprincipii.  Let  us  exam- 
ine it.  The  author  is  arguing  against  those  ^'  Christian  cham- 
pions," who  appeal  to  Miracles  as  attestations  of  the  Divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  tlie  Divine  inspiration  of  that  positive 
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external  revdationj  which  has  come  down  to  ub  tWough  the 
Apostles. 

Our  author  claims,  that  the  ^'mere  fact''  of  Miraculous 
agency  is  not  the  question,  hut  that  it  is  ^'  the  cause  or  expla- 
nation cf  it"  which  is  the  point  at  issue. 

We  accept  the  issue.  According  to  the  Christian  believer, 
''  the  cause  or  eo^lanation"  of  Miracles  is  the  exertion  of  that 
Divine  power  which  created  the  uniyerse.  The  Christian 
claims  that  the  "Tipara'^and  '*oiffieu^  ^^ prodigies"  and  ^^  signs" 
of  the  New  Testament,  were  truly  supernatural  interferences 
of  the  Deity — and  not,  as  our  author  insinuates,  **Aw/iara  /MSpoif/* 
juggling  wonders  for  fools.  The  Christian  holds  that  no  power 
but  that  of  God  Who  created,  can  violate,  suspend,  or  in- 
terrupt the  natural  order  of  creation.  That  the  Author  of 
law  can  alone  control  law — ^and  that  no  man  nor  Devil  can 
wield  this  power.  Therefore  Miracles,  which  are  interruptions 
of  the  usual  order  and  laws  of  Nature,  must  visibly  manifest, 
and  incontestably  prove,  the  supernatural  interference  of  the 
Deity. 

How  does  the  author  of  this  Essay  meet  this  explanation, 
which  is  the  issue  he  makes  ?  He  assumes  that  the  laws  of 
Nature  are,  under  all  circumstances,  immutable.  That  no  pos-- 
sible  interference  with  them  is  conceivable^  and  that  no  power 
can  interrupt,  alter,  or  suspend  them.  This  is  his  major  pre- 
mise, and  is  an  assumption  of  the  question,  since  the  issue  he 
proposes  is  not  the  impossibility  of  Miracles,  but  the  cause 
or  isa^lanation  of  Miracles,  which  both  parties  admit  to  be  in- 
terruptions of  the  laws  of  Nature.  In  order  to  prove  that  his 
opponent's  explanation  of  them  is  untenable,  he  labors  to  show 
that  Miracles  are  impossible,  because  they  are  interruptions  of 
the  laws  of  Nature,  which  nobody  denies  and  which  is  not  the 
point  in  dispute.  He  thus  continually  appeals  to  his  assumed 
premises  in  proof  of  his  conclusion — ^to  wit :  the  impossibOity 
of  Miracles,  although  the  issue  he  demands  is,  their  cause  or 
explanation.  The 'Christian  proposition,  which  he  attempts  to 
controvert,  is  this  : — the  occurrence  of  those  interruptions  of 
the  laws  of  Nature,  which  are  termed  Miracles,  attests  the  in- 
terference of  an  Omnipotent  Creator. 
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In  this  proposition,  the  occurrence  of  mtermptions  of  the 
laws  of  Nature  is  the  subject,  and  Divine  interference  is  the 
predicata 

The  aigumoit,  expressed  syllogistically,  is  as  follows : 

Ist. — ^None  but  an  Omnipotent  Creator  can  interrupt  the 
laws  of  His  creation. 

2d. — Miracles  are  interruptions  of  the  laws  of  Creation. 
•    3d. — Therefore  Miracles  attest  the  interference  of  an  Om- 
nipotent Creator. 

In  order  to  controvert  the  above  proposition,  our  author's 
reasoning  runs  thus : 

Ist. — ^The  laws  of  Nature  are  immutable,  and  cannot  be  in- 
terrupted. 

2d. — ^Miracles  (when  they  occur)  are  interruptions  of  these 
laws. 

3d. — ^Therefore  Miracles  {when  they  occur)  are  impossible. 

This  syllogism  might  answer,  if  his  major  premise  were 
granted,  and  if  the  point  at  issue  were  the  imposeibUity  of 
Miracles ;  but  it  becomes  an  absurdity  when  applied,  as  by  the 
words  in  parenthesis,  to  the  proposition  he  attempts  to  contro- 
v^,  to  wit ;  ''  the  occiirrefice  of  Miracles  is  evidential  of  Di- 
vine interference.'' 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  tru»  point  at  issue  is  the 
"  mere  fact"  of  the  occurrence  of  Miracles,  and  that  fact  can 
only  be  settled  by  evidence.  Did  Christ  really  work  Miracles  f 
This  is  the  true  question. 

If  Christ,  by  an  inherent  power,  and  in  His  own  name,  com- 
manded, with  the  uplifted  ^^  finger  of  God,"  the  powers  of 
darkness  and  of  Nature,  and  they  obeyed  Him, — ^then  did  He 
give  the  necessary  proof  that  He  was  very  God. 

If  by  a  derived  power,  in  the  name  of  God,  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  worked  the  same  Miracles,  then  did  they  give  assu- 
rance of  a  supernatural  interference  of  the  Deity,  and  they  thus 
furnished  those  credentials  of  a  Divine  Bevelation,  which  the 
human  reason  imperatively  demands,  and  which  is  based  upon 
a  true  statement  of  our  author's  assumption,  to  wit :  that 
none  but  the  Author  of  creation  can  control  its  laws. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  and  His  Apostles  did  not 
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really  work  Mirades,  but  only  ^'  good  works,  kowerer  wonder- 
ful/' which  deceived  ^^  an  ignorant  age/'  then  were  both  He 
and  they  arrant  impoBtors ;  for  they  constantly,  and  in  ezpiess 
terms,  claim  the  power  which  onr  anthor  asserts  is  not  only 
impossible  but  inconceivable.'^— There  is  no  escape  from  this 
dilemma,  and  the  partisans  of  this  liberal  school  of  theologjr 
are  welcome  to  either  horn. 

Hence,  we  repeat,  it  is  perfectly  apparent,  that  the  whole 
controyersy  turns  upon  the  question  of  the  ^^ere  fact,''  to  be 
settled  by  evidence. 

But  our  author  asserts,  that  '^  no  testimony  can  reach  to  the 
supernatural."  Spiritual  doctrine  may  be  believed,  but  can 
never  be  proved — ^it  ^^  may  hold  its  place  in  a  creed"— -but  not 
in  the  records  of  truth.  If,  by  the  above  assertion,  he  means 
that  the  human  reason  cannot,  by  the  aid  of  '^  inductive  phi- 
losophy," explore  '^  the  boundless  region  of  spiritual  things, 
which  is  &e  sole  dominion  of  faWi"  therein  to  collect  fiu^ts 
with  which  to  fathom  and  explain  the  counsels  of  the  Al- 
mighty, so  that  they  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  '^  verifying 
&culties"  of  these  Essayists — then  do  we  perfectly  agree  with 
him.  He  has  sententiously  expressed  a  self-evident  platitude. 
But  if  he  means  to  say,  that  the  Almighty  cannot  possibly 
make  such  a  supernatural  revelation  of  Himself,  as  the 
human  mind  can  recognise  and  verify ;  that  He  cannot  inter- 
fere with  His  own  works,  or  suspend  His  own  laws,  in  order  to 
satisfy  those  spiritual  wants  of  the  soul,  which,  by  our  author's 
own  showing,  reason  can  never  supply ; — ^then,  we  assert,  that 
he  has  uttered  a  falsehood  equally  insulting  to  the  power 
of  God,  and  to  the  reason  of  man,  and  in  proof  of  our  asser- 
tion we  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  fact. 

The  4th  Essay  is  entitled  '^  Stances  Historiques  de  Q«n^e." 
—The  National  Church.  By  Henry  Bristow  Wilson,  B.  D. 
Vicar  of  Great  Staughton. 

The  task  assigned  to,  or  assumed  by,  the  Vicar  of  Great 
Staughton,  in  this  fellowship  of  Essays,  is  an  attadc  on  dog- 
matic history,  with  a  view  covertly  to  undermine  the  doctrinal 
teachings  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  to  overthrow,  in  particu- 
lar^ the  Establishment  of  the  English  Church.    This  allotted^ 
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or  this  Yolnntary  task,  as  the  case  mjaj  be,  embraces  also  the 
attempt  to  sap.  whenever  opportunity  presents^  the  founda- 
tions of  aU  religious,  Bible  Faith,  whatsoever. 

The  above  title  indicates  a  Review  of  the  sittings  of  certain  ec- 
clesiastico-literary  debaters,  recently  held  in  the  city  of  Geneva. 
Our  Essayist  informs  us,  on  the  opening  page,  that  ^^  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hearers  was  to  be  conciliated  by  the  concrete  form  of 
these  discourses  ; tohUcy  from  time  to  time^  as  occasion  of- 
fered, the  more  peculiar  views  of  the  speakers  were  to  he  in- 
stilled."  The  above  remark  of  our  author  is  an  exact  delinea- 
tion of  his  own  proposed  tactics. 

The  titular  indication  of  a  Review  is  a  sheer  pretence,  a 
blindy  to  direct  attention  from  the  animus  of  the  Essay.  The 
author  gives  but  a  very  passing  notice  to  these  Genevan  litte- 
rateurs,  and  that,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  from 
their  quiddities  the  phraseology  of  two  of  their  terms,  of 
which  he  avails  himself  to  instill  his  own  peculiar  views.  These 
terms  are  "  Individualism"  and  "  Multitudinism."  By  Indi- 
vidualism, is  understood  a  Church  composed  of  individual 
Christians,  who,  believjng  that  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation,  have  each,  from  that  source, 
come  '^  to  know  and  believe  in  Jesus,''  and  hold  '^  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints"  to  be  necessary  to  salvation,  on 
the  ground  of  its  Divine  inspiration,  which  our  author  pro- 
nounces to  be  an  "  assumption." — ^p.  196. 

This  Individualist  idea  in  regard  to  Church,  Faith,  and  Sal- 
vation, the  Vicar  of  Staughton  opposes,  totis  viribus,  in  be- 
half of  "  the  negative  Theologian  ;"  but  he  cordially  adopts 
the  Multitudinist  principle,  which  claims,  that  men  are  best 
converted  (as  under  Constantino)  by  the  secular  power,  and 
"  Christianized,  en  masse."  "  A  national  Church  (which  he 
hopes  to  see  founded  on  this  principle)  need  not,  historically 
speaking,  be  Christian."  It  is  su£^cient  that  its  members 
nominally  profess  and  call  themselves  Christian.  The  Vicar 
thinks  it  should  rightfully  embrace  all  sorts  of  people.  "Christ- 
ians of  Sadducee  prejudices,"  doubting  a  spiritual  existence 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  should  not  be  rejected,  nor 
shotdd  ''  a  notoriously  inmioral  person ^be  refused  the  name 
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of  brother,  or  Christian." — see  pp.  181  to  185.  He  claims  "that 
each  one  bom  into  the  nation  is,  together  with  his  civil  rights, 

bom  into  a  membership ^to  a  spiritual  society." — ^p.  218. 

Such  a  National  Multitudinist  Church,  would  be  the  Church 
of  the  worldj  not  of  Christ ;  deprived  of  an  external  Divine 
Bevelation,  which  all  the  Essayists  reject,  and  adopting  for  its 
Bible  "  the  voice  of  the  congregation,"  it  would  soon  become 
the  Synagogue  of  the  Devil. 

Each  of  these  Essayists  has  his  own  method  of  getting  rid 
of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Wilson's  plan  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ingen- 
ious, as  it  certa'nly  is  the  most  Jesuitical  and  dishonest.  He 
demolishes  it  by  interpreting  it.  He  considers  it  an  excess  of 
dullness,  to  take,  "  as  if  they  were  literally  facts,  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  wonderful  history,  because,  in  some  sense,  it  is 
from  God."  He  explains  them  by  ' ideological  exegesis*  He 
regrets  that  so  many  of  his  countrymen  are  educated  "  by  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,"  without  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
learned  men  "  to  accompany  the  reading  with  the  safe-guard 
of  a  reasonable  interpreta  ion,"  to  enable  them  to  distinguish 
"  between  the  dark  patches  of  human  passion  and  error,  and 
the  bright  center  of  spiritual  truth  within." — p.  199. 

The  Scripture  writ-ers,  he  thinks,  may  have  been  "good 
men,"  but  he  scouts  the  idea  of  their  inspiration — ^and  holds 
it  unreasonable  to  suppose  "  a  supernatural  influence  to  cause 
the  record  of  that  which  can  only  issue  in  a  puzzle."  He  ad- 
mits, however,  that 

"  The  application  of  ideology  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  may,  undoubtedly,  be  carried  to 
an  excess — may  be  pushed  so  far  as  to  leave  in  the  sacred  records  no  historical 

residue  whatever. ^An  example  of  the  critical  ideology  carried  to  excess,  is  that 

of  Strauss,  which  resolves  into  an  ideal  the  whole  of  the  historical  and  doctrinal 

person  of  Jesus. But  it  by  no  means  follows ^that  there  are  not  traits  in  the 

JScriptural  person  of  Jesus,  wluch  are  better  explained  by  referring  them  to  an 
ideal  than  an  historical  origin;  without  falling  into  faneifitl  exegetics,  there  are 
parts  of  Scripture  more  usefully  interpreted  idealogically  than  in  any  other  man- 
ner; as,  for  instance,  the  history  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus  by  Satan,  and  accounts 
of  demoniacal  possessions.  And  liberty  must  he  Jeft  to  aU  as  to  the  extent  in  which 
they  apply  the  principle;  for  there  is  no  authority,  through  the  expressed  determin- 
ation of  the  Church,  nor  of  any  other  kind,  which  can  define  the  Hrnits  within  which 
it  may  be  reaaonahly  exerdaed.  Thus  some  may  consider  the  descent  of  all  mankind 
fh)m  Adam  and  Eve  as  an  undoubted  historical  fact;  others  may  rather  perceive  in 
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that  reUtion  a  fonn  of  narrative,  into  which,  in  earlj  ages,  tradition  would  easil j 

throw  itself  spontaneously. And  many  narratives  of  Miracles  and  catastrophes 

in  the  Old  Testament  are  referred  to  in  the  New  as  emblems^  without  either  deny- 
ing or  asserting  their  truth :  such  as  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by 
fire  from  heaveu,  and  the  Noachian  Deluge." — pp.  225  and  226. 

He  proceeds,  on  the  next  page,  to  apply  the  same  ^'  ezegeti- 
cal  ideology^'  to  Christianity,  whose  origin,  to  a  great  extent, 
he  asserts,  ''  rests,  ultimately,  on  probable  evidence."  He  re- 
commends this  principle,  as  a  relief  ^'  from  many  difficulties 
which  might  otherwise  be  very  disturbing,"  as  doubtless  they 
are  to  those  pious  divines,  who  retain  office  in  a  Church  which 
requires  them  weekly  to  preach  doctrines  which  they  consider 
superstitious,  and  subscribe  to  Articles  which  they  don't  be- 
lieve, simply  because  they  are  sworn  and  paid  to  do  so.  Be- 
fore the  ideologist,  all  difficulties  vanish — ^'  discrepancies  in 
narratives,  scientific  difficulties,  defects  in  evidence,  do  not  dis- 
turb him  as  they  do  the  literalist."  The  Miracles,  Divine  na- 
ture, Priesthood  and  Incarnation  of  Christ,  are  all  settled, 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  ''  free-handling"  board  of  Essay- 
ists.   Listen  to  our  ingenious  author  : 

"The  spiritual  significance  is  the  same  of  the  transfiguration,  of  opening  blind 
eyes,  of  causing  the  tongue  of  the  stammerer  to  speak  plainly,  of  feeding  multi- 
tudes with  bread  in  tho  wilderness,  of  cleansing  leprosy;  whatever  links  may  be 
deficient  in  the  traditional  record  of  particular  events.  Or,  let  us  suppose  one 
to  be  uncertain  whether  our  Lord  were  bom  of  the  house  or  lineage  of  David,  or 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  even  to  be  driven  to  conclude  that  the  genealogies  of  Him 
have  little  historic  value ;  nevertheless,  in  ideoy  Jesas  is  both  Son  of  David  and 
Son  of  Aaron ;  both  Prince  of  Peace  and  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  as  He  is 
nnder  another  idea,  though  not  literally — "  without  father  and  without  mother." — 
In  like  manner,  it  need  not  trouble  us,  if.  in  consistency,  we  should  have  to  sup- 
pose  an  ideal  origin,  and  to  apply  an  ideal  meaning  to  the  birth  in  the  city  of  Da- 
vid, and  to  other  circumstances  of  the  infancy." — ^p.  228. 

He  concludes  this  long  paragraph  with  a  remark  which,  for 
its  seemingly  refreshing  naivete  and  delightful  simplicity,  (so 
congenial  to  the  ingenuous  mind  of  our  author,)  might  well 
excite  the  envy  of  a  Machiavelli.    It  is  this  : 

"  The  ideologian  may  sometimes  be  thought  scepticaV* 

It  is  certain  that  none  of  his  readers  will  doubt  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  a  contingency. 
Almost  every  page  of  his  Essay  reveals  some  perfidious  stab 
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against  the  Church,  or  the  Bible,  couched,  frequently,  in  the 
usual  terms  of  Eyangelical  orthodoxy,  but  always  admitting  of 
a  Rationalistic  sense.  There  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible, 
from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  restoration  through  Christ  and 
promise  of  immortality ;  nor  a  single  article  of  the  Creed, 
from  the  "  Father  Almighty,"  to  "  the  life  everlasting,"  which 
is  not  directly  or  indirectly  impugned  by  this  ordained  Minis- 
ter of  Christ. 

An  unsophisticated  layman  might  suppose,  that  this  writer, 
having  solemnly  subscribed  to  the  Articles  of  the  English 
Church,  common  honesty  would  preclude  him  from  even  enter- 
taining opinions  hostile  to  her  doctrine,  so  long  as  he  remained 
her  sworn  and  paid  officer.  Far  from  it.  The  Vicar  of  Great 
Staughton  is  a  man  of  no  common  honesty.  He  frankly  avows 
and  glories  in  the  impunity  with  which  he  can  privately  enter- 
tain just  what  opinions  Ae  chooses, — which  is  the  original  and 
proper  signification  of  the  term  heresy.  He  complains  that 
Subscription  does  seem  to  impose  on  the  conscience  some  re- 
striction in  regard  to  the  free  expression  of  such  heresy ;  but 
he  considers  the  check  "  inoperative,"  provided  he  can  escape 
the  legal  consequences ;  for,  according  to  his  ethics,  ^'  the 
strictly  legal  obligation  is  the  measure  of  the  moral  one." — ^pp. 
202  and  203.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  such  are  not  the  ethics 
of  the  people,  whose  souls  ore  committed  to  his  care. 

This  JBchool  of  "  liberal  theology,"  which  rejects  the  childish 
superstition  of  an  "  outer  law,"  contained  in  the  Bible,  and 
leaves  every  man  at  liberty  to  manufacture,  from  his  own 
brains,  rules  of  conscience  to  suit  himself,  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  furnish  some  curious  developments,  in  cases  where 
pecuniary  interests  are  at  stake.  Accordingly,  we  find  our 
Essayist  disclosing  a  plan,  which,  by  the  aid  of  '^  modem  re- 
finements," and  a  little  ingenuity,  will  enable  any  free  hand- 
ling ^^  negative  theologian,"  to  hold,  conscientiously,  his  office 
in  the  Church  of  England,  together  with  its  emoluments,  not- 
withstanding his  subscription  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles. — 
He  proposes  to  evade  some  of  them,  as  follows  : 

'*  Forms  of  expression  (such  as  he  specifies)  maj  be  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  doctrines  enumerated  in  the  flveySr^^  Articles,  without  directly  contradicting, 
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impugning,  or  reAising  assent  to  them,  but  paasing  by  the  aide  of  tA«m,— as  with  re- 
spect to  the  humanifying  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  to  the  Divine  Personalities." — 
p.  208. 

The  morality  of  the  above  sentence  is  worse  than  its  grammar. 

Bat  this  will  only  answer  for  the  first  five  Articles  ;  the  sixth, 
which  he  calls  a  ^^  Pivot  Article/'  cannot  be  thus  evaded,  inas- 
much as  it  is  very  explicit  in  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  To  'this  one  he  applies  his  favorite  principle  of 
"  exegetical  ideology." 

Hear  his  interpretation  of  what  he  calls  the  "  Pivot  Article." 

"Under  the  terms  of  the  sixth  Article,  one  may  accept,  UteraUy  or  aUegoricallyi . 
or  as  parable  or  poetry  or  legend,  the  story  of  a  serpent  tempter,  of  an  ass  speaks, 
mg  with  man's  voice,  of  an  arresting  of  the  earth's  motion,  of  a  reversal  of  itsiie<>. 
tion,  of  waters  standing  in  a  solid  heap,  of  witches,  and  a  variety  of  apparitions.^ 
So,  under  the  terms  of  the  sixth  Article,  every  one  is  tree  in  judgment  as  to>th»  • 
primeval  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  the  universality  of  the  Deluge,  the  ooaftiaion 
of  tongues,  the  corporeal  taldng  up  of  El^ah  into  heaven,  the  nature  of  Angels^ . 
the  reality  of  demoniacal  possession,  the  personality  of  Satan,  and  the  Btfaeulous 
particulars  of  many  events.^' — p.  198. 

This  idealogical  plea  is  met  by  a  replication  from  the  €anon 
law,  which  declares  these  Articles  '^  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God/'  and  requires  of  the  Minister  that  subscribes  them,/^  that 
he  alloweth/'  and  '^  that  he  acknowledgeth  the  same  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God."  To  this  he  rgoina  by  a  quib- 
bling  verbal  equivocation  upon  the  words  "oZtoti;/*and  ^^clo-. 
knowledge^'  which  would  disgrace  a  school-boy  in  a  'debating 
exercise^  and  which,  in  view  of  the  moral  dishonesty  of  the 
claim  it  supports,  is  shocking  in  a  Clergyman. 

Here,  again,  he  is  still  opposed  by  a  sur-ry'oindery  in  the 
shape  of  a  statute  of  the  realm,  which,  under  penalties,  en- 
forces the  Canon  law.  This  he  rebuts^  on  the  ground,  that 
said  statute  is  three  hundred  years  old,  although  pronounced 
*^in  viridi  observantia"  and  that  the  meshes  are  too  open  for 
modem  refinements." — ^p.  208. 

A  more  pitiful  instance  of  special  pleading  in  a  dishonest 
cause  we  have  never  met  with,  than  is  set  forth  by  this  writer,, 
on  pages  202  to  213  of  his  Essay. — ^He  expressly  avows,  that  his 
"  strictly  legal  responsibility  is  the  measure  of  the  moral  one;" 
and  whUe  he  consoles  himself  that,  ^'  as  far  as  opinion  privately 
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entertained  is  concerned,  (his)  liberty  appears  already  to  be 
complete;"  in  regard  to  heretical  views,  he  still  complains, 
that  ^^  there  may  be  some  interference  with  the  expression  of 
them."  He  comes,  however,  to  the  conclusion,  by  special  plead- 
ing, that  he  may  safely  enunciate  them.  Therefore,  in  vio- 
lation of  his  Subscription,  in  violation  of  his  Ordination  vow, 
and  also  in  violation  of  common  honesty,  he  feels  himself  at 
liberty  to  promulgate  views  subversive  of  the  Church  which 
has  employed  him  as  a  fiduciary  agent,  and  pays  him  to  uphold 
her  doctrines.  If  any  layman  should  undertake  to  do  business 
upon  the  same  principles  which  this  Clergyman  avows  and  de- 
fends, he  would  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  belief  under  oath, 
and  he  would  fail  to  obtain  credit  with  his  grocer  or  tailor. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  show,  in  their  native  deformity, 
the  real  views  of  this  Essayist,  by  using  his  words,  apart  from 
the  Jesuitry  which  invests  them  with  an  apparently  orthodox 
expression,  and  places  them  in  a  deceptive  connection. 

After  a  very  careful  examination  of  his  Essay,  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  ever  there  was  a  Jesuit  outside  the  so- 
ciety of  Loyola,  that  man  is  the  Bev.  Henry  Bristow  Wilson, 
Vicar  of  Great  Staughton.  While  he  is  behind  none  of  his 
associates  in  a  negation  of  Divine  truth,  he  surpasses  them  all 
in  special  pleading  and  moral  dishonesty.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  a  man  of  such  mental  and  moral  constitution 
inclined  to  take  refuge  in  individual  annihilation,  implied  by 
the  doubting  hope,  with  which  he  closes  his  Essay,  of  a  final 
absorption  or  ^'  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Universal  Parent." 

Essay  No.  5  is  on  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony.  By  C.  W.  Good- 
win, M.  A. 

In  this  liberal  school  of  "  n^ative  Theologians,"  Mr.  Good- 
win is  the  only  layman,  and  the  most  honest  member  of  the 
fraternity,  but  not  the  most  learned.  It  redounds  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  his  integrity,  that  he  re/used  to  take  Orders  in  a 
Church,  the  doctrines  of  which  he  could  not  uphold. 

His  Essay  is  confined  to  a  single  point  of  Divine  Bevelation, 
but  that  is  a  most  important  and  comprehensive  one — to  wit : 
the  character  and  inspiration  of  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony. 

After  the  first  perusal  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  selected 
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this  gentleman  as  one  with  whom  to  break  a  lance  in  defence 
of  the  Bible,  not  only  because  he  is  the  only  layman,  but  be- 
cause the  subject  he  has  chosen  is  one  on  which  we  profess  to 
have  some  practical  knowledge.  Before  entering  the  lists  with 
our  chosen  adversary,  we  proposed,  at  the  outset,  to  give  to 
the  Knights  of  Theology  but  a  passing  salute — ^mindful  of  our 
early  classical  instruction,  that  ^^  footmen  should  not  contend 
among  horsemen."  It  seems,  however,  that,  forgetful  of  this 
precept,  we  have  been  involuntarily  betrayed  into  so  extended 
a  notice  of  the  other  Essays,  that  the  prescribed  limits  of  this 
Review  will  not  permit  the  execution  of  our  first  intention. 
We  therefore  now  propose  to  give  to  this  Essay  the  same  cur- 
sory critical  examination  as  to  the  others,  and  reserve  a  full 
and  scientific  answer  for  another  opportunity. 

Mr.  Goodwin  attacks  the  inspiration  and  validity  cf  the  Bi- 
ble as  a  Divine  revelation,  by  directing  all  his  force  against  its 
Cosmc^ony,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  is  to  be  considered  ^'  as 
the  speculation  of  some  Hebrew  Descartes  or  Newton,  promul- 
gated in  all  good  faith,  (by  the  Mosaic  writers,)  as  the  best 
and  most  probable  account  that  could  be  then  given  of  God's 
imiverse." — ^p.  277 — ^but  that,  as  "  a  plain  statement  of  facts," 
which  it  pretends  to  be,  "  it  manifestly  gives  a  view  of  the 
aniverse  adverse  to  that  of  modem  Science,'*  and  manifestly 
at ''  variance  with  facts,"  and  that  it  is  the  production  of  two 
different  writers. 

This  short  statement  covers  the  entire  ground  of  his  subject 
and  the  whole  scope  of  his  undertaking,  except  some  general 
astronomical  and  geological  prolegomena,  and  some  animad- 
venions  on  the  current  popular  and  theological  views  of  Bible 
doctrine,-— of  which  the  following  extract  is  a  sample  : 

"  Theology,  the  scienoe  whose  object  ia  the  dealing  of  God  with  man  as  a  moral 
being,  maintains  but  a  shivering  existence,  shouldered  and  jostled  by  the  sturdy 
growths  of  modem  thought,  and  bemoaning  itself  for  the  hostility  it  encounters." 
p.  338. 

Our  author  treats  his  subject  in  a  two-fold  manner.  First, 
and  principaUy,  by  a  minute  verbal  criticism  of  the  language 
of  Moses — ^and  secondly,  by  showing  that  '^  some  of  the  pop- 
ular conciliation  theories"  are  contradictory  to  each  other,  or 
inconsistent  with  the  factfl. 
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We  propoBe  to  notice,  in  the  first  instance,  this  last  head ; 
for,  although  our  author  devotes  more  pages  to  its  considera- 
tion than  to  the  other,  it  has  really  but  little  to  do  with  the 
conclusion  he  seeks  to  arrive  at.    It  is  little  material  to  the 
point  at  issue,  that  different  writers,  geological  or  theological, 
have,  from  different  stand-points,  interpreted  the  language  of 
Moses  in  different  ways — and  that  the  untenable  positions  of 
Buckland  are  contradicted  by  the  equally  untenable  views  of 
Archdeacon  Pratt.    The  position  which  he  is  bound  to  estab- 
lish is,  that  the  revelations  of  Geology  prove  the  Mosaic  ao- 
count  to  be  a  false  description  of  what  it  pretends  to  represent 
as  truth,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  facts,  and  therefore  has  no 
claims  to  be  considered  a  Divine  revelation.    We  agree  with 
him,  *'  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  object  of  a  Divine  rev- 
elation to  instruct  mankind  in  physical  science  *"  but  we  deny 
his  assertion,  that  any  attempt  is  made  at  scientific  exactness. 
The  point  at  issue  is,  whether  the  account,  such  as  it  is,  was  a 
Divine  revelation,  or  whether,  as  he  asserts,  it  was  the  shrewd 
speculation  of  some  Hebrew  Descartes.    As  he  appeals  to  Ge- 
ology in  proof  of  his  position,  he  is  bound  to  abide  by  this  ap- 
peal, and  to  substantiate  his  charge  against  Moses,  ftojxi  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  true  facts  of  the  Science,  and  not  by 
invoking  the  errors  and  discrepancies  of  other  writers,  who 
have  interpreted  both  Moses  and  Geology  to  suit  their  own  pe- 
culiar views,  theological  or  scientific.     He  finds  no  difficulty  in 
placing  Buckland,  Pratt,  and  Hugh  Miller  in  ^'  trenchant''  op- 
position—but he  breaks  down  in  his  attack  upon  the  latter. 
He  affects  not  to  see,  or  else  to  disparage,  the  accordance  which 
Miller  establishes  between  the  order  of  creation  as  revealed  to 
Moses,  and  the  facts  which  Geology  discloses — ^because,  from 
its  generality,  some  scientific  details  are  omitted.    He  lapses, 
grievously,  in  respect  to  candor  as  well  as  logic,  in  the  argu- 
ment which  he  opposes  to  this  accordance.    Miller,  in  speaking 
of  the  prominence  which  is  given  to  the  moon  among  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  the  sacred  penman — ^uses  this  expression : 
'^  It  is  the  apparent,  then,  not  the  actual,  which  we  find  in  the 
passage  ;  what  seemed  to  be,  not  what  was"    He  elsewhere 
tells  US;  that  in  whatever  way  the  revelation  was  communi- 
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cated  to  Moses — ^whether  by  wordSy  ideaa^  or  vision^  reason  re- 
quired that  he  should  clothe  it  ^^  in  language  fitted  to  the  ideas 
of  his  time,"  which  would  be  understood  hj  the  people,  with- 
out shocking  '^  the  apparent  evidences  of  the  senses/'  This  is 
a  very  sensible  remark  of  Miller's ;  for,  had  the  apparent  fact, 
so  obvious  to  their  senses,  been  scientifically  stated,  (as  our 
present  author  requires,)  the  sceptics  of  those  days  would  have 
rejected  the  truth,  upon  the  self-same  principle  which  these 
Essayists  adopt — to  wit :  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  experi- 
ence and  to  their  reason.  It  likewise  accords  with  what  we 
maintain  is  the  true  design  and  object  of  the  revelation ;  name- 
ly,— ^that  it  was  not  intended  to  instruct  men  in  Astronomy  or 
Geology,  but  to  teach  them  that  Ood  brought  into  existence 
the  visible  universe  by  successive  acts  of  creative  energy. 

But,  to  return  to  our  point.  Miller,  in  a  separate  chapter, 
unfolds  at  length,  and  with  apparent  approbation,  the  views 
of  Kurtz  and  others,  in  regard  to  the  precise  mode  or  form  in 
which  this  revelation  was  conveyed  to  Moses.  These  writers 
agree  in  the  theory,  that  the  pa^  history  of  the  world  was 
made  known  to  the  Prophet,  by  a  series  of  optical  visions, 
just  as  future  events  were,  by  similar  means,  revealed  to  other 
Prophets.  Such  speculations,  we  would  remark,  may  be  well 
enough  for  those  who  are  curious  to  find  out  the  precise  modes 
which  Ood  has  adopted  in  making  His  revelations  to  men,  but 
they  are  entirely  irrelevant  as  to  the /a<^  revealed. 

Now  let  us  see  what  use  our  Essayist  makes  of  the  above 
quotation.  He  seizes  upon  its  isolated  wording,  and  placing 
it  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  Kurtz,  (contained  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,)  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  the  revelation, 
which  theory  he  jeeringly  styles,  "  the  vision  hypothesis''  of 
Miller, — and  from  these  premises  he  constructs  an  argument  to 
overthrow  Miller's  doctrine,  that  the  facts  of  Geology  are  in 
accordance  with,  not  in  hostility  to,  the  fa^s  revealed  in  the 
Mosaic  account.     His  argument  is  thus  expressed  : 

"  The  theory  founded  upon  this  hint  is,  that  the  Hebrew  writer  did  not  state 
facts,  but  merely  certain  appearances,  and  those,  not  of  things  which  really  hap- 
pened,  ^but  of  certain  occurrences  which  were  presented  to  him  in  a  yision,  and 

that  this  Tision  greatly  deceived  him  as  to  what  he  seemed  to  see;  and  thus,  in 
effect,  the  real  discrqtancy  of  the  narroHve  vfHh  facta  is  admiUed.^^ 
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In  courtesy  we  have  styled  this  an  argument,  because  the 
author  intended  it  as  such  ;  but  it  would  puzzle  a  logician  to 
say  what  kind  of  an  argument  it  should  be  called.  It  does 
not  rise  to  the  merit  of  a  petitio  principii,  for  that  supposes 
the  disputants  to  be  discussing  the  same  subject,  the  one  beg- 
ging the  question  of  the  other  ;  but  our  Essayist  does  not  beg 
the  question,  viz  :  the  truth  of  the  facts,  but  he  substitutes 
an  entirely  new  one,-  the  mode  of  revelation ;  and  even  in  that 
there  is  no  logical  sequence  between  premises  and  conclusion. 
Miller  says  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  the  facts  of  Geology 
and  the  facts  of  Revelation.  Kurtz  says,  that  the  mode  in  which 
these  facts  were  revealed  to  the  Prophet,  was  by  the  appear- 
ance of  visual  occurrences,  representing  the  facts.  Our  Master 
of  Arts  reasons,  that  since,  according  to  this  theory  in  r^ard 
to  the  mode  of  revelation,  certain  appearances  of  certain  occur- 
rences were  presented  to  the  Prophet  in  a  vision, — therefore  it 
is  asserted  that  the  Hebrew  writer  did  not  state  facts — and 
thus  the  real  discrepancy  of  the  narrative  wi^h  the  facts,  is 
admitted  I  He  might  with  just  as  much  logical  truth  and 
sequence  have  said,  since  it  is  asserted  that  the  picture  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  a  real  person,  therefore  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  never  took  place  !  The  mode  in  which  certain 
facts  are  revealed  is  altogether  a  different  question  from  the 
truth  of  these  facts. 

But  verbal  criticism  is  our  Essayist's  strong  weapon,  not 
logic  nor  Geology.  In  the  preceding  Essay,  we  have  seen  Mr. 
Wilson  demolishing  the  whole  of  the  Bible  by  ideology — ^ut- 
terly discarding  "  literalism."  In  this  Essay,  Mr.  Goodwin 
heartily  embraces  literalism,  and  proposes  to  demolish  Moses 
by  Philology.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Board  of  Essayists 
thought  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  carried  his  ideal  interpretation 
rather  too  far,  and  therefore  determined  he  should  be  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  is  a  literalist  with  a  vengeance.  Not 
only  does  he  hold  Moses,  Job,  Samuel  and  David,  writing  in 
the  poetic  form  of  their  Oriental  tongue,  strictly  au  pied  de 
la  lettrCf  but  he  claims  for  this  letter  all  the  rigid  precision 
which  can  be  strained  out  of  etymology,  although  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  the  prose  of  his  own  frigid  language  cannot  abide 
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BHch  treatment.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  specimen, 
on  page  247,  in  regard  to  the  word  ^•'pi  rakia — the  plain,  ob- 
▼ious  meaning  of  which  is  ^'  expanse.''  '^  The  work  of  the  sec- 
ond day  of  creation  is,  to  erect  the  vault  of  heaven,  (Heb., 
rakia;  Gr.,  <rrtpeufia\  Lat.,^r9namentiim,)  which  is  represented 
as  supporting  an  ocean  of  water  above  it."  And  he  coolly 
proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  the  intended  meaning  of  this  term 
is,  "  solid  vault.''  It  is  plain  to  see  from  his  above  reference 
to  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  that  he  got  his  own  idea  of 
this  Hebrew  word,  not  from  the  original,  but  from  its  Greek 
and  Latin  perversions.  Thus,  from  the  former,  he  gets  his 
idea  of  "  solid  ;"  and  his  "  vault"  he  obtains  from  "  ccelum," 
of  the  latter — ^which  is  derived  from  «ot^w,  "  a  cavity  or  hol- 
low/' and,  uniting  both  with  ^'firmamentum,"  he  asserts  that 
the  Hebrew  idea  of  the  sky  or  heaven  is  that  of  a  '^  permanent 
»oKd  vault,"  or  cavity  !  This,  he  says,  "  is  evident  enough 
from  various  expressions  made  use  of  concerning  it ;"  in  proof 
of  which  he  cites  the  following  four  instances,  viz  :  the  au- 
thor of  the  poem  of  Job  says — "  the  pillars  of  heaven  trem- 
ble." David,  in  his  song,  2  Sam.  xxii.  8,  says,  "the  founda- 
tions of  heaven  moved  ;"  the  author  of  Psalm  78,  says,  "  and 
opened  the  doors  of  heaven,"  and  Moses  himself  says,  "  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened."  Therefore  it  is  evident 
he  meant  a  permanent  solid  vault,  since  '^  it  is  said  to  have 
pUlarSj  foundations,  doors  and  windows,"  He  immediately 
adds — "  No  quibbling  about  the  derivation  of  the  word  rakia^ 
which  is,  literally,  something  beaten  out,  can  affect  the  explicit 
description  of  the  Mosaic  writer,  contained  in  the  words,  "  the 
waters  that  are  above  the  firmament,"  or  avail  to  show,  that 
he  was  aware  that  "  the  sky  is  but  transparent  space." — p.  247. 
In  the  foot-note  to  this  passage  he  says,  "  The  root  (of  rakia) 
is  generally  applied  to  express  the  hammering  or  beating  out 
of  metal  plates ;  hence,  something  beaten  or  spread  out." 
Taking  this,  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  paragraph,  it 
is  foUy  evident  that  our  author  considers  that  Moses  taught 
these  ignorant  and  poetic  Hebrews,  that  '^  the  sky,  firmament 
or  heaven,"  was  a  great  metallic  pan,  '^  supporting  an  ocean  of 
water  above  it." 
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Such  is  the  absurd  interpretation  of  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  philology  enables  our  literalist 
to  arrive  at,  from  the  etymology  of  .a  single  word,  which  the 
poet  translates  literally, 

"  And  Gkxl  made 
The  firmament  expanse  of  liquid  pure. 
Transparent,  elemental  air  difflised." 

This  verse,  translated  word  for  word,  reads  thus :  *^  And 
made  God  the  expanse,  and  divided  between  the  waters  which 
(are)  from  beneath  to  the  expanse,  and  between  the  waters 
which  (are)  from  above  to  the  expanse.  And  it  was  so ;" 
which  says,  as  plainly  as  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  capable  of  say- 
ing, that  the  second  act  of  creative  power  produced  the  atmos- 
pheric expanse,  which  held  the  waters  in  the  clouds  above 
separate  from  the  waters  on  the  earth  beneath. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  philological  test  to  our  author's  own 
language.  In  speaking  of  the  canopy  of  heaven,  he  uses,  on 
page  239,  the  term,  '^  ethereal  vault."  This  is  precisely  the 
same  word  which  he  erroneously  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Moses, 
to  express  the  same  idea.  ^^  Ah,''  says  he,  ^^  I  don't  make  it 
'  solid,'  I  qualify  it  by  ethereal"  No  quibbling,  Hr.  Goodwin, 
about  the  word  ethereal ;  its  root,  aieu  means,  ^^  to  shine,"  and 
it  is  fully  as  absurd  to  represent  the  sky  as  a  vaiUt,  made  of 
moonshine  or  sunshine,  as  it  is  to  make  it  of  metal  or  any  oth- 
er solid  sul^tance,  ^^  hammered  or  beaten  out." 

Let  us  try  him  again.  He  says  the  sun,  though  in  reality 
motionless,  yet  appears  to  our  senses  as  '^  traversing  the  ^iyey 
bridge ;"  and  further  down  he  speaks  of  the  milky  way  as 

^^  the  glittering  dust  which  emblazons  the  nocturnal  sky." 

But  we  suppose  our  author  to  interrupt,  by  saying,  ^^  Oh !  it 
is  easy  for  any  one  to  see,  that  these  terms  are  necessarily  fig- 
urative, and  that  I  employ  them  for  want  of  better,  to  express 
my  ideas."  Necessarily  figurative  are  they  ?  Why  did  he  not 
think  of  that  when  he  was  ^'hammering"  out  of  rakia  a  solid 
skyey  vault  for  Moses,  who,  in  his  vision,  never  ^^  dreamed"  of 
such  an  idea,  when  he  used  the  term  '^  expanse."  Besides,  the 
Hebrew  was  eminently  a  figurative  language,  and  such  was  its 
poverty,  that  the  same  word  is  frequently  used,  figuratively  to 
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express  many  different  ideas.  In  addition  to  this,  the  people 
to  whom  Moses  spoke  were  by  nature  inclined  to  the  figurative 
and  poetical ;  as  one  of  these  Essayists  remarks  in  regard  to 
Oriental  modes  of  speech,  "  expressions,  which  would  be  re- 
garded as  rhetorical  exaggerations  in  the  Western  world,  are 
the  natural  vehicles  of  thought  to  the  Eastern  people.''  Even 
onr  own  English,  so  rich  and  copious,  abounds  in  every  day 
expressions  of  figurative  derivation,  widely  different  from  their 
original  signification.  We  say  of  a  man's  house,  or  of  his 
fortune,  that  it  is  dilapidated ;  and  from  this  expression,  such 
a  Uteralist  as  Mr.  Goodwin  would  prove,  by  philology,  that 
his  house  must  have  been  built  of  stone,  and  his  fortune  con- 
sisted of  gems  and  jewels.  We  repeat  what  we  have  before 
said  in  this  review,  that  critical  philology,  in  skillful  hands, 
apphed  to  a  Uving  tongue,  is  the  most  unreliable  of  all  tests— 
and  it  is  sheer  absurdity  to  rely  solely  upon  it  in  the  case  of  a 
dead  language,  with  a  view  to  establish  any  fact,  or  to  deter- 
mine any  nice  question  of  meaning. 

Words,  when  used  with  the  greatest  care,  are  deceptions  ve- 
hicles of  thought,  especially  when  interpreted  by  the  special 
pleading  of  a  critical  philology.  It  is  seldom  that  we  see  two 
men,  of  ordinary  capacity  and  education,  arguing  together  for 
half  an  hour  in  their  own  mother  tongue,  without  being  aware 
that  the  greater  part  of  their  dispute  is  a  logomachy,  proceed- 
ing from  the  want  of  a  proper  definition  and  common  under- 
standing of  the  words  they  use.  A  philological  knowledge  of 
the  derivation,  affinities,  proper  meaning,  right  use,  and  true 
power  of  words,  is  a  most  valuable  one,  and  seldom  possessed, 
to  any  great  extent,  by  those  who  write,  or  by  those  who  speak. 
But  the  critical  application  of  arbitrary  rules,  to  ascertain  nice 
shades  of  meaning,  and  possible  significations  of  isolated  words 
in  a  dead  language,  is  a  very  unreliable  method  of  determining 
the  intended  meaning  of  the  words,  the  doctrine  of  the  writer, 
or  the  genuineness  of  the  book.  For  it  supposes  two  contin- 
gencies, not  very  likely  to  exist :  first,  that  the  critic  has  a 
better  knowledge  of  a  dead  tongue,  and  its  local  use  of  terms, 
than  most  men  would  claim  for  their  own  language  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  author  himself  was  aware  of  all  the  nice  etymo- 
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logical  distinctions  of  his  language,  and  the  possible  exceptions 
to  it,  which  some  caviling  philologist  might  take  three  thou- 
sand  ye^rs  afterwards.  A  practical  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  of  our  position  is  contained  in  the  common  saying,  that 
no  man  can  write  his  own  Will  so  clearly,  that  a  sharp  lawyer 
cannot  find  in  its  language  some  flaw,  subveraiye  of  its  intend- 
ed meaning. 

But,  Mr.  Goodwin's  strong  hold  of  scepticism  is  the  literal 
acceptation  of  the  word  "  day  J*  This  alone  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  which  he  rejects,  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  that  of  Geology,  which  he  believes.  He  thinks  it 
absurd  to  believe,  that  the  word  so  plainly  written  "  day,"  can 
possibly  mean  anything  else,  in  this  connection,  but  a  period 
of  twenty-four  hours,  determined,  as  he  informs  us,  in  his  as- 
tronomical and  geological  prolegomena,  by  the  diurnal  revolu- 
tion of  ^  the  earth  about  its  own  axis.'  Moreover,  he  cites 
Archdeacon  Pratt,  who  is  a  believer  in  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony, 
as  proving  that  the  word  must  mean  an  ordinary  day  ;  since, 
otherwise,  it  would  not  support  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
wording  of  the  Decalogue. 

We  would  remind  Mr.  Goodwin,  that  the  word  "  day,"  in 
our  own  copious  language,  has  a  very  general  meaning — and 
that,  in  common  parlance,  it  is  used  to  express  the  duration  of 
a  man's  life, — an  age  or  century, — or  any  indefinite  period 
of  time.  But  in  Hebrew,  the  word  "  yom,"  had,  necessarily, 
from  the  poverty  of  the  language,  a  more  general  acceptation. 
In  Psalm  xcv.,  8,  it  means  forty  years.  In  Numbers,  Ezekiel, 
and  Daniel,  it  is  put,  synonymously,  for  years^  and  in  some 
twenty  places  which  we  have  examined,  from  Genesis  to  Hosea, 
it  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  an  indefinite  or  undetermined 
period  of  time,  necessarily  so  from  the  poverty  of  the  language, 
and  not  as  an  optional  figurative  term.  Besides,  Moses,  in  re- 
capitulating the  successive  acts  by  which  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them,  says  :  '^  These 
are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  when  they 
were  created,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth 
and  the  heavens."    But  there  are  two  reasons,  which  prove, 
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conclasiyelyy  that  Moses  did  not  use  this  word  in  the  precise 
and  restricted  sense  which  Mr.  Goodwin  asserts. 

1st. — He  applies  the  word  "  day/'  to  express  the  principle 
of  light ;  for,  while  as  jet  the  universe  was  without  laws  or 
shape,  and  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  "  Ood  called 
the  light  Day/' 

2dly. — ^The  length  of  our  days,  as  well  as  that  of  other  plan- 
ets of  our  solar  system,  depends  upon  the  present  relation  of 
these  hodies  to  the  sun.  Thus,  the  moon's  days  are  twen- 
ty-seyen  times  as  long  as  our  globe's,  and  other  bodies  in 
our  system  have  days  of  seventy  and  one  hundred  times 
greater  leng^.  Now,  three  of  the  days  specified  by  Moses 
were  before  that  relation  was  established  between  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  our  globe,  which  God  produced  on  the  fourth  day — 
in  order  that  these  heavenly  bodies  might  serve  man,  "  for  signs 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for  years."  It  is,  therefore, 
perfectly  evident,  that  these  three  days  could  not  have  been 
Buch  as  are  now  determined  by  thd  diurnal  revolution  of  this 
earth  about  its  own  axis.  But  our  author  thinks,  that  the  use  of 
the  terms,  "  evening  and  morning,"  must  necessarily  imply, 
that  the  period  of  time  designated  was  intended  to  be  an  ordi- 
nary day.  Do  the  terms,  morning  and  evening  of  life,  necessa- 
rily imply  an  existence  of  a  day  ?  The  terms  eve  and  davon^ 
as  applied  to  indefinite  periods  of  time,  are  of  every  day  occur- 
rence in  our  own  language.  For  thirty  years,  we  have  been  on 
the  eveo(  ^  great  struggle,  which  has  ushered  in  a  night  of 
political  disaster,  but  we  look  for  the  dawn  of  a  better  day, 
which  shall  be  perpetual.  We  maintain,  that  the  poverty  of 
the  Hebrew  compelled  Moses,  in  his  day,  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "  day*'  as  he  could  find  no  better  one,  to  express  the  suc- 
cession of  periods  of  time,  of  fixed,  but  unknown  duration, 
and  its  use  rendered  the  terms  evening  and  morning,  in  a  figu- 
rative sense,  the  most  natural  and  proper  words  to  designate  its 
heginning  and  close.  ^     There  seems,  also,  to  be  a  peculiar  ap- 

^The  only  words  that  »eem  to  militate  against  this  opinion  are,  ^  ^  (dor.)  EccL 
i-i.  "One  gvnera^a  goeth,"&c.  Ps.  IzxiL  5.  "  Throughout  all  ^en«ra<um«."  Gen. 
▼!•  9-  "Noah  was  perfect  in  his  ffenercUiona." 

V)9  (eth,)  Dan.  xL  24;  "eren  for  a  time,"  which  word  is  also  used  hj  Daniel  to 
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propriatenesB  in  the  use  of  these  words  figuratively,  to  desig- 
nate the  gradual  beginning  and  ending  of  those  great  changes 
in  the  condition  of  our  globe,  which  Geology  claims  were  ac- 
complished by  slow  developments.  We  would  now  remark,  in 
fiat  contradiction  to  Mr.  Goodwin,  that  the  apparent  subordi- 
nation of  sun,  moon  and  stars  ^^  to  give  light  upon  the  earth," 
and  the  comparative  insignificance,  in  the  scale  of  creation,  of 
this  latter  body,  '^  man's  obscure  home,"  on  which  he  lays  great 
stress,  does  in  no  manner  contradict,  (as  he  asserts,)  the  laws 
of  Astronomy,  nor  has  it  any  direct  relation  to  them. 

Had  Moses  been  as  well  acquainted  with  Astronomy  as  Kep- 
ler or  Newton,  he  would  have,  most  reasonably,  used  the  pre- 
cise words  of  the  text.  For  the  Prophet  was  not  revealing  to 
men  laws  of  science,  but  he  was  revealing  to  a  simple  people 
the'^i^Aor  and  the  Order  of  Creation,  in  their  own  simple 
and  figurative  language.  His  inspiration  was  not  given  him 
to  proclaim  those  scientific  laws  which  govern  the  relations  of 
matter,  and  for  the  study  of  which  man  has  faculties  given 
him,  but  he  stood,  as  the  Prophet  of  God,  to  reveal  the  rela- 
tion which  the  universe  of  matter  bore  to  that  immortal  being, 
who  is  the  Creator's  crowning  master-piece.  In  this  connec- 
tion, his  mention  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  to  give  light 
to  man,  on  this  insignificant  globe,  (as  to  size,)  was  most 
truthful.  For  the  whole  of  our  solar  system  of  dead  matter 
is  a  less  monument  of  the  power  and  skill  of  the  Creator,  than 
a  living  gnat,  and  the  entire  universe  of  unorganized  worlds 
has  not  a  feather's  weight  in  importance,  compared  to  the  soul 
of  a  Hottentot.  With  the  great  Creator,  to  use  the  expres- 
sive and  true  words  of  Coleridge,  "  dirt  is  cheap." 

**  Consider  first,  that  great 
Or  bright  infers  not  excellence ;  the  eanh, 
Though  in  comparison  of  heaven  so  small 
Nor  glistering,  may  of  solid  good  contain 
More  plenty,  than  the  sun  that  barren  shines." 


mean  a  year.  ^9*\  12  (mo'edh.)  Gen.  i.  14 ;  "  and  let  them  be  for  signs  of  seasong.*' 
fib: 9  (olam,)8ignifying,  properiy,  a  tract  of  time,  whose  beginning  and  ending  are 
both  out  of  view.  The  sense  of  "  Eternity''  is  generally  given  to  it;  some  times  it 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Or.  dtuv. 

The  above  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Thos.  F.  Davies,  Prof,  of  Hebrew,  Berke- 
ley Div.  School. 
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We  will  not  pause  to  point  out  all  the  blunders  of  our  au- 
thor,  logical,  philological,  and  geological ;  but  we  will  notice 
two  misrepresentations  which  indicate  the  animus  oi  the  wri- 
ter. On  page  265  he  asserts,  that  '^  the  creation  of  birds  is 
attributed  to  the  fifth  day, — that  of  reptiles  to  the  sixth." 
The  sacred  text  makes  ihQ  fifth  day  the  peculiar  age  of  creep- 
ing  reptile  monsters.  Again,  on  page  248  he  says,  ^'  On  the 
fifth  day  the  waters  are  called  into  productive  activity,  and 
bring  forth  fishes  and  marine  animals,  as  also  the  birds  of  the 
air ;''  and  in  a  foot  note  he  adds :  ^^  In  the  second  narrative  of 
creation  in  which  no  distinction  of  days  is  made,  the  birds  are 
Baid  to  have  been  formed  out  of  the  ground."  Now,  what  does 
the  original  say  in  regard  to  the  fifth  day  ?  '^  And  God  said, 
let  the  waters  teem  with  creeping  things,  living  creatures,  and 
let  the  fowl  fly  over  the  earth  in  the  expanse  of  heaven."  But, 
Mr.  Goodwin  will* reply,  that  the  text  of  the  English  ver- 
sion seems  to  imply,  that  the  waters  produced  the  birds. 
Granted  ;  what  then  ?  Does  Mr.  Goodwin  mean  to  apply  his 
critical,  philological  literalism  to  an  ambiguous  expression  of 
king  James'  translators,  or  to  the  words  of  Moses  ?  Is  such 
a  blunder  caused  by  ignorance,  or  is  it  malice  ?  We  charita- 
bly conclude  it  is  caused  by  the  former,  since  we  have  just  seen 
him  interpreting  bakia  from  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  Mr.  Goodwin  will  thank  us  for  our 
charity,  for  we  believe  that  these  Essayists,  who  advocate  so 
strongly  the  supremacy  of  Beason,  would  rather  be  accused  of 
malice,  than  of  ignorance. 

We  propose,  presently,  to  examine  this  Mosaic  record,  which 
is  so  repugnant  to  Mr.  Goodwin's  "  modern  knowledge,"  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  ^'  it  gives  a  view  of  the  Uni- 
verse, adverse  to  modem  science,"  and  manifestly  at  variance 
with  truth,  as  he  asserts.  To  avoid  all  quibbling,  we  will  give 
a  literal,  word  for  word,  translation  of  the  original  text,  taken 
from  Bagster's  Manual,  which,  we  trust,  Mr.  Goodwin's  mod- 
em scholarship  will  not  object  to,  and,  side  by  side,  we  will 
g;ive  our  paraphrase,  with  such  geological  comments  as  may 
occur.  It  is  true,  that  geological  divisions  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  arbitrary  ;  but  we  will  adopt  those  indicated  by  our 
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author,  Bupplying  the  diviBions  omitted^  and  ^some  of  the 

groups. 

The  four  great  diviflions  of  Bocks  are :  let,  Acpic ;  2d,  Pa- 
laeozoic ;  3d,  Secondary  ;  and  4th,  Tertiary. 

The  Azoic  formation  is  generally  supposed,  as  the  name  io- 
dicates,  to  contain  no  organic  remains,  and  that  its  unstratified 
and  metamorphic  rocks  represent  sedimentary  deposits,  changed 
by  heat,  and  overlaying  an  interior  of  melted  lava.  Our  au- 
thor adopts  the  common  hypothesis,  that  the  first  state  of  our 
earth  was  that  of  a  melted  globule,  '^  fluid  with  intense  heat, 
and  spinning  on  its  own  axis.''  The  Palaoozoic  rocks  contain 
the  first  form&  of  ancient  lifcj  yegetable  and  animal,  deposited 
in  the  depths  of  that  primitive  ocean  formed  on  the  third  day, 
when  the  waters  were  gathered  together,  and  the  dry  land  ap- 
peared. The  thr^  divisions  of  this  formation  are.  Lower  Si- 
lurian, Upper  Silurian,  and  Devonian. 

The  Secondary  rocks  consist  of  four  most  iihportant  and 
significant  divisions.  The  lowest  is  the  Carboniferous — ^the 
immense  cemetery  of  a  pristine,  gigantic  v^etation.  Next 
comes  the  New  Bed  Sandstope,  which  contains  but  two  groups, 
the  Permian  and  Triassic.  :  Above  this  lies  the  Oolite,  whose 
groups  are  replete  with  fishto,  egg-hearing  reptiles,  birds,  and 
amphibious  monsters ;  and,  lastly,  come  the  groups  of  the  Cre- 
taceous division,  which  exist  in  Europe,  but  are  wanting  in  this 
country. 

The  New  Bed  Sandstone  division,  which  Mr.  Goodwin  en- 
tirely ignores,  is  a  most  important  mediator  between  Moses  and 
Geology.  It  lies  immediately  over  the  Carboniferous  division, 
the  great  theater  of  that  gigantic  v^tation,  which,  according 
to  Moses,  distinguished  the  third  day  or  age  of  the  world,  and 
also  immediately  under  the  Oolite,  which  embalms  those  am- 
phibious reptiles,  which  he  describes  as  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  fifth  day.  This  division,  therefore,  corresponds 
to  the  fourth  day  of  the  Mosaic  record ;  and  what  does  that 
record  say  ?  It  says,  that  on  that  day  our  present  Solar  system 
was  arranged,  and,  consequently,  that  new  modifications  of  the 
previous  laws  of  light,  heat,  and  moisture,  and  a  new  order  of 
Nature,  corresponding  to  the  present,  were  then  introduced. 
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But  what  does  Qeology  say  ?  It  says,  that  in  the  intervening 
New  Bed  Sandstone,  the  ancient  forms  of  PaUeozoic  life  be- 
came extincty  and  a  new  order  introduced. 

The  Tertiary  formation  constitutes  the  last  and  uppermost 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  may  be  divided  into  Tertiary  rocks 
proper,  and  modern  diluvial  formations,  and  superficial  allu- 
vial accumulations. 

The  proper  Tertiary  rocks  contain  four  groups,  viz  :  the 
Eocene,  (lowest,)  whose  fossils  are  only  3  J  per  cent,  of  living 
species  ;  the  Meiocene,  containing  17  per  cent. ;  the  Pleiocene, 
41  per  cent. ;  and  the  Pleistocene  {most  recent)  group,  whose 
fossils  are  95  per  cent,  of  recent  species.  The*  fossils  of  man 
are  found  only  in  the  dust  from  which  he  was  created,  and 
which  covers  the  surface  of  the  last  modem  formation. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  original  record  says,  and  what  it 
means. 

UTBRAL  TRANSLATION.  PARAPHRASE. 

Day  FiBfiT.  Fibst  Pbbiod. 

OmesiBy  i  chap,  let  verse.  let  verse. 

In  (the)  beginning  created  Gk>d  the  In  beginning  the  work  of  creating  the 
heayen  and  the  earth.  universe,  Gkxl  "bara,"  created  the  heaven 

(syn)  "air,"  "expanse,"  "ether,"  i.  e.  apaee^ 
and  the  substance  of  the  earth,  L  e.  matter . 

%nd  vetae,  2nd  verae. 

And  the  earth  was  wasteness  and  void-  And  matter  was  without  form  and  void, 
nesa,  and  darkness  (was)  upon  the  face  of  and  darkness  was  upon  the  abjss  of  tiie 
the  £{ap;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  (was)  hov-  fluid  elementary  matter;  and  the  Spirit 
eiing  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  of  God  moved  upon  the  waters. 

Note  Mr.  Goodwin's  interpretation  of 
this  verse : — "  The  earth  is  supposed  to  be 
submerged  under  the  waters  of  the  deep, 
over  which  the  Spirit  of  God — ^the  air  or 
vfind — flutters,  while  all  is  involved  in 
darkness." 

3d  verse,  Sd  verse. 

And  said  God,  Let  there  be  light,  and  This  sublime  verse  cannot  be  para- 
there  was  light  phrased.    We  would  simply  remark,  that 

Light — ^that  mysterious,  subtle  fluid,  alli- 
ed to,  if  not  identical  in  essence  with,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism — ^is  the  soul  of  mat- 
ter, as  life  is  the  soul  of  organization,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  the  soul  of  man. 

Mr.Gkx>dwin  coolly  remarks,  with  an  ig- 
norance of  science  truly  astonishing,  that 
light  existing  before  the  sun  is  "  repug- 
nant to  our  modem  knowledge."  Is  he 
so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  our  sun  is 
the  only  source  and  storehouse  of  light, 
and  that  it  does  not  pervade  aU  matter  ? 
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^th  a/nd  bth  veraea,  4^A  and  6ih  verses. 

And  saw  (xod  the  light  that  (it  was)  And  Grod  separated  the  principle  of  light 
good;  and  separated  God  between  the  from  its  combination  with  matter^  and  he 
light  and  between  the  darkness.  called  the  yisible  manifestation  of  light, 

And  called  God  to  the  light.  Day;  and  Bay;  and  its  absence  he  called  Night; 
to  the  darkness  called  he  Night;  and  there  and  there  was  a  gradual  beginning  and 
was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  the  close  to  the  phenomena  presented  during 
day  one.  this  first  period  of  Nature's  laws. 

Qtiery. — How  was  it  possible  to  ex- 
tract from  this  verse  the  idea  of  a  daj  of 
twenty-four  hours,  determined  by  the  rev- 
olution of  our  globe  upon  its  own  axis? 

DAT  Seoond.  Seoond  Pebiod. 

6^^  7  (A  and  Sth  verses.  eth,  1th  and  8ih  verses. 

And  said  God,  Let  there  be  an  expanse       And  God  said.  Let  there  be  an  aimoS' 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  be    pJiere  to  divide  the  waters, 
dividing  between  waters  to  waters.  And  God  made  an  atmospheric  expanse 

And  made  God  the  ("rakia")  expanse    and  divided  the  waters  which  are  in  the 
and  divided  between  the  waters  above    sky  above,  from  the  waters  which  are  on 
from  (are)  which  waters  the  between  and    the  earth  beneath  the  sky. 
expanse  the  to  beneath  from  (are)  which        And  God  called  this  expanse  heaven, 
to  the  expanse.    And  it  was  so.  And  there  was  a  twilight  beginning,dawn- 

And  called  God  to  the  expanse  heaven,  ing  into  brighter  day,  which  marked  the 
And  there  was  evening  and  there  was  commencement  and  close  of  this  second 
morning,  day  second.  period  of  nature's  laws. 

Note  that  Mr.  Goodwin  represents  this 
expanse  as  a  "  solid  vault  (which)  is  said 
to  have  pillars,  foundations,  doors,  and 
vrindows." 

Day  Third.  Thibd  Period. 

9th,  lOth,  nth,  12th,  and  I3ih  verses.  9th,  10^  Uth,  UOi,  and  Uth  verses. 

And  said  God,  Let  there  be  gathered  to-  And  God  gathered  the  waters  of  the 

gether  the  waters  from  under  the  heaven  earth  together  unto  one  place,  and  caused 

unto  place  one,  and  shall  be  seen  the  dry  the  dry  land  to  appear, 

(land)  and  it  was  so.  And  God  called  the  dry  land  earth,  and 

And  called  God  to  the  dry  (land)  earth,  the  collection  of  waters  called  he  seas, 

and  to  the  gathering  of  the  waters,  he  And  God  caused  the  earth  to  bring 

called  seas;  and  saw  God  that  (it  was)  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and 

good.  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind, 

And  said  God,  Let  sprout  forth  the  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth, 

earth,  of  grass,  green  herbage  seeding  Thus,  upon  the  visible  dry  land,  was 

seed,  tree.of  fruit  making  fruit  to  its  kind,  vegetable  life  gradually  brought  into  ex- 

which  its  seed  (is)  in  it  upon  the  earth;  istence,  from  its  simplest  to  its  highest 

and  it  was  so.  types,  and  the  luxuriance  of  its  growth 

And  brought  forth  the  earth  grass,  of  under  different  conditions  of  light,  heat, 

green  herbage  seeding  seed  to  its  kind,  and  moisture  from  what  now  exists,  is  at- 

and  tree  making  fruit  which  its  seed  (is)  tested  by  the  carboniferous  strata, 

in  it,  to  its  kind.    And  saw  God  that  (it  It  is  to  be  inferred,  that  while  the  earth 

was)  good.  sprouted  forth  vegetation,  the  ocean  also 

And  there  was  evening  and  there  was  brought  forth  its  algse,  fucoid  sea-weeds, 

morning,  day  third.  stone-lilies  and  corals;  its  zoophytic  an- 

imal  plants,  shells  and  moUusca,  which 
are  revealed  in  the  Silurian  beds  which 
once  formed  its  bottom. 

Day  Fourth.  Fourth  Period. 

14^  to  I9th  verses.  li^th  to  I9th  verses. 

And  said  God,  Let  there  be  luminaries  God  established  the  laws  which  now 

in  the  expanse  of  the  heaven  to  divide  be-  govern  our  solar  system,  and  thoee  stars 
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tween  the  day  and  between  the  night,  and 
they  shall  be  for  signs  and  for  set  times, 
and  for  days  and  years. 

And  they  shall  be  for  luminaries  in  the 
expanse  of  the  heaven,  to  give  light  upon 
the  earth;  and  it  was  so. 

And  made  God  two  of  the  luminaries 
(the)  great:  the  luminary  the  great  for 
the  ruling  of  the  day,  and  tho  luminary 
the  small  for  the  ruling  of  the  night;  and 
(he  made)  the  stars. 

And  set  them  God  in  the  expanse  of 
the  heaven,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth: 
and  to  rule  in  the  day  and  in  the  night, 
and  to  divide  between  the  light  and  be- 
tween the  darkness,  and  saw  God  that  it 
was  good.  And  there  was  evening  and 
there  was  morning,  day  fourth. 


Day  Fifth. 
20th  to  23d  verses. 

And  said  God,  Let  bring  forth  abund- 
antly the  waters  creeping  things,  soul  of 
life ;  and  fowl  let  fly  upon  the  earth  upon 
the  face  of  the  expanse  of  the  heaven. 

And  (bara)  created  God  the  sea  mon- 
sters the  great,  and  every  soul  of  the  life 
which  (is)  creeping  which  brought  forth 
abundantly  the  waters  to  their  kind  and 
(created)  every  fowl  of  wing  to  its  kind; 
and  saw  God  that  it  was  good. 

And  blessed  them  Gk>d,  saying,  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters 
in  the  seas,  and  the  fowl  let  multiply  in 
the  earth.  And  there  was  evening  and 
there  was  morning,  day  fifth. 


which  are  the  atms  of  other  systems.  He 
60  regulated  their  motions  that  they 
should  produce  the  diurnal  changes  of 
day  and  night,  and  the  annual  revolutions 
of  recurring  seasons,  and  thus  be  to  man 
for  signs  of  seasons  and  for  days  of  years. 
He  also  so  arranged  their  relative  posi- 
tions, that  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  would 
all  serve  to  give  light  to  men  on  this  globe. 

Before  these  relative  positions  were 
established,  the  gigantic  vegetation  of  the 
carboniferous  period  received  its  light 
and  heat  from  other  sources. 

The  terms  evening  and  morning  denote 
the  gradual  development  of  this  system 
by  the  operation  of  laws  which,  (for  aught 
the  record  contains  to  the  contrary,)  may 
have  had  for  their  day,  millions  of  years. 

Note  that  these  opposite  verses  are 
the  only  foundation  which  Mr.  Goodwin 
has  for  his  silly  misapplication  of  the  trite 
Galileo  story,  and  the  baseless  charge 
that  Moses  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
immobility  of  the  earth,  adopted  by  igno- 
rant monks,  who  knew  even  less  of  the 
Bible  than  of  Astronomy. 

Fifth  Period. 
20th  to  23d  verses. 

Prof.T.F.Davies,  of  the  Berkeley  Divin- 
ity School,  has  furnished  the  following  as 
the  proper  translation  of  this  20th  verse: 
"And  God  said.  Let  the  waters  teem  with 
creeping  things  and  living  creatures,  and 
let  the  fowl  fly  over  the  earth  and  in  the 
expanse  of  heaven." 

God,  during  this  period,  created  Q>ara) 
those  creeping  monsters  of  water  and 
land,  icthyosauri,  plesiosauri,  and  cetio- 
sauri, — ^reptile  whaies^  lizards  and  croco- 
diles, and  those  gigantic  birds — all  of 
which  have  left  numerous  fossil  memori- 
als of  their  existence  in  the  formations 
which  immediately  overlay  the  vegetable 
or  carboniferous— of  the  preceding  day. 

It  was  eminently  an  age  of  egg-hearing 
fishes,  reptiles  and  birds;  and  Geology 
attests  this  fact  in  the  Permian,  Triassic 
and  Ooolitic  groups  which  succeed  the  car- 
boniferous. 

The  ascent  in  the  scale  of  animal  life, 
which  these  groups  present,  with  the 
general  disappearance  of  these  monsters 
during  the  succeeding  cretaceous  forma- 
tions, and  their  extinction  at  the  present 
day,  fully  testify  that  the  condition,  un- 
der which  these  extinct  animals  flourish* 
ed  in  their  day,  had  its  gradual  dawn, 
maturity  and  dose,  as  the  sacred  record 
implies,  by  the  words  "evening  and  mor- 
ning." 
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Day  Sixth. 
24^  to  2Bth  and  3l8t  verses. 

And  said  Gk)d,  Let  bring  forth  the  earth, 
soul  of  life  to  its  kind,  cattle  and  creeping 
thing  and  beast  of  the  earth  to  its  kind; 
and  it  was  so. 

And  made  God  the  beast  of  the  earth 
to  its  kind,  and  the  cattle  to  its  kind,  and 
every  creeping  thing  of  the  ground  to  its 
kind ;  and  saw  God  that  (it  was)  good. 

And  said  God,  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
Image,  according  to  our  likeness,  and  let 
them  rule  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  heaven,  and  over  the 
cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  all 
the  creeping  thing  which  is  creeping  upon 
the  earth. 

And  created  God  the  man  in  his  image, 
in  the  image  of  God  ho  created  (bara)  him, 
male  and  female  he  created  them. 

{Zlsi  verse.) — And  saw  God  all  which 
he  made,  and  behold  (it  was)  good  very ; — 
and  there  was  evening  and  Uiere  was  mor- 
ning, daj  sixth. 


Sixth  Period. 
24thto  2Sih  and  3Ut  verses. 

God  continued  to  develop  the  forms  of 
ammo/ Ufe  into  those  higher  types  which 
DOW  exist  In  addition  to  &e  fish  and 
reptile  monsters  which  characterized  the 
preceding  epoch.  He  now  brought  into 
existence  reptiles  of  the  land  and  mam- 
moth  cattle  of  the  field ; — those  dinotheria 
and  megatheria,  mastodons,rhinoc8ri,hip- 
popotami  and  other  mammals,  whose  re- 
mains occur  so  abundantly  in  the  tertiary 
deposites  which  succeeded  the  cretace- 
ous group. 

This  tertiary  formation  shows  the  be- 
g^inning  of  living  species  of  animals.  Its 
four  groups,  beginning  at  the  oldest,  pre- 
sent in  respective  succession,  3^,  17,  41 
and  95  per  cent,  of  recent  species ;  but 
no  human  fossil  is  found  therein.  God 
"formed"  man,  last  of  all,  from  the  mod- 
em "dust  of  the  ground,"  which  overlays 
this  tertiary  formation,  and  created  (bara) 
in  him  an  immortal  soul,  which  is  the  true 
sense  of  the  expression,  "  image  of  God," 
and  which,  in  no  manner,  applies  to  his 
physical  form. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  word  M*^ 

hara^  "created,"  occurs  but  in  three  con- 
nections in  this  1st  chapter  of  Genesis : 
viz.  in  the  first  verse,  in  connection  with 
the  creation  of  matter ;  then  in  connec- 
tion with  animal  life,  on  the  fifth  day ; 
and  lastly,  in  connection  with  the  immor- 
tal soul,  on  the  sixth  day.  In  all  other 
places  the  productive  agency  of  the  Cre- 
ator is  expressed  by  words  meaning,  to 
form,  shape,  mould,  or  develop. 


This  account  is  continued,  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis, 
in  these  words  :  "  And  were  completed,  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  and  all  their  host.  And  completed  God  on  the  day  the 
seventh,  His  work  which  He  made ;  and  He  rested  on  the 
day  the  seventh  from  all  His  work  which  He  had  made.  And 
blessed  God  the  day  the  seventh,  and  sanctified  it ;  for  in  it 
He  rested  from  all  His  work,  which  created  God  to  make. 

These  (are)  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  in 
their  being  created,  in  the  dat  of  the  making  of  Jehovah  God 
earth  and  heaven." 

This  language  declares  to  us,  as  plainly  as  Hebrew  words 
can,  that  after  man  was  called  into  existence,  who,  as  Agassiz 
justly  remarks  in  his  Zoology,  "  is  the  end  towards  which  all 
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the  animal  creation  lias  tended,  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  first  Pakdozoic  fishes/'  Qtod  has  created  no  new  principle, 
nor  has  He  imposed  any  new  laws  upon  His  previous  creation, 
but  He  has  ceased  from  all  further  creative  agency,  hallowing 
this  seventh  day,  which  has  continued  to  the  present  timcy  and 
will  continue,  as  we  are  elsewhere  told,  till  the  great  Deliverer 
shall  restore,  to  their  pristine  glory,  the  works  of  the  Creator, 
now  marred  by  the  great  Adversary.  It  is  this  declaration  of 
the  Creator,  and  not  our  own  "  experience,"  which  furnishes 
the  only  reasonable  confidence  in  the  constancy  and  immobility 
of  the  present  laws  of  Nature.  To  commemorate  this  still  con- 
tinuing Sabbath  day  of  God,  the  Hebrews  hallowed  the  seventh 
part  of  their  time,  not  only  in  respect  to  weeks,  but  months, 
and  years,  and  seven  years,  and  seven  times  seven  years. 

The  reader  is  now  prepared  to  judge  what  reason  Mr.  Good- 
win has  for  saying,  ^Hhat  the  prima  facie  meaning  of  Genesis 
i.  is  wholly  adverse  to  the  present  astronomical  and  geological 
views  of  the  Universe,  is  evident  enough." 

Let  us  see  what  is  the  brief  summary  of  the  facts  which 
Moses  records,  and  how  Mr.  Goodwin  meets  them. 

Ist. — The  visible  appearance  of  light,  and  its  separation 
from  the  darkness  of  matter,  on  the  first  day,  or  period,  is  stated 
to  be  the  first  occurrence  in  the  order  of  Nature.  Mr.  Good- 
win says,  light,  ^'  existing  before  the  manifestation  of  the  sun, 
is  repugnant  to  our  modern  knowledge."  We  presume  he  uses 
the  word  "  our,"  editorially,  in  reference  to  his  oum  knowl- 
edge, and  we  would  therefore  refer  him  to  the  first  intelligent 
school-boy,  for  further  additions  to  his  stock  of  information  on 
this  head. 

2d. — The  next  fact  stated  is,  the  establishment  of  an  atmos- 
pheric  expanse,  to  divide  the  water  in  the  clouds  from  the  wa- 
ter on  the  earth.  We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Goodwin  has  ham- 
mered out  of  this  "  expanse,"  a  "  permanent  solid  vault,"  to 
"  support  an  ocean  of  water  above  it." 

3d. — ^The  third  fact  is,  the  appearance  of  the  dry  land,  and 
the  production,  on  its  surface,  of  an  abundant  and  varied  ve- 
getation. Geology  shows  proof  of  this  statement,  in  the  Car- 
boniferous beds,  which  formed  the  primitive  shores  of  a  prim- 
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itive  ocean ;  though  vegetable  fossils  are  also  found  in  the 
lower  Silurian  rocks^  which  formed  the  sedimentary  bed  of 
this  primitive  ocean.  Moses  does  not  say  that  this  was  the 
first  and  only  existing  form  of  organic  life,  and  that  there  were 
no  primitive  forms  of  marine  animal  life  in  the  depths  of  this 
ocean.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  priority  of  vegetable 
over  animal  life,  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  analogy  of 
Nature.  *The  Prophet  does  not  speak  of  the  unseen  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  but  of  the  dry  land  ;  and  in  regard  to  that,  he 
states  a  fact  which  Geology  fully  proves.  Our  scientific  lit- 
eraUst,  however,  would  fain  have  him  specify,  for  the  benefit  of 
future  naturalists,  the  Trilobites,  and  Graptolites,  Giinoids, 
and  Corals,  and  other  Zoophytes — animal  plants,  and  stone* 
lilies,  which  characterize  the  lower  Silurian  strata, — and  to 
state,  that  Molluscs  occasionally  occur,  nearly  or  quite  as  low 
as  vegetable  fossils — and  since  he  has  not  done  so,  his  account 
is  repugnant  to  our  modem  knowledge.  He  says,  '^  There  re- 
mains, moreover,  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  the  plants  and 
trees  being  represented  as  made  on  the  third  day,  that  i^,  more 
than  an  age  before  fishes  and  birds,  which  is  clearly  not  the 
case."— p.  266. 

We  will  meet  the  caviler  on  his  own  ground,  though  it  be 
an  irrelative  one.  The  graphite  of  the  Laurentian  rocks  of 
Canada,  is  said  to  be  of  vegetable  origin.  These  rocks  belong 
to  the  Azoic  formation  ;  now,  if  Mr.  Goodwin  carries  his  fishes 
lower  than  this,  he  will  have  to  put  them,  according  to  his  own 
theory,  in  the j^re.  We  advance  this  simply  as  a  fit  answer  to 
an  irrelevant  cavil ;  for,  the  priority  of  terrestrial  vegetation 
to  marine  animal  life,  is  not  embraced  in  Moses'  statement. 

4th. — ;The  fourth  fact  stated  by  Moses  is,  that  between  the 
first  vegetation  of  the  earth,  on  the  third  day,  and  the  appear- 
ance, on  the  fifth  day,  of  ''  creeping  things,"  and  monsters  of 
ocean  and  air,  God  completed  the  arrangement  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  we  now  see  them,  establishing  our  solar  system,  so 
as  to  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  man.  A  necessary  consequence 
of  this  would  be,  a  change  in  the  face  of  Nature.  Geology 
says,  that  between  the  Carboniferous  era  of  gigantic  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  Oolitic  era,  which  teemed  with  just  such  animals 
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as  Moses  specified,  there  intervenes  the  New  Bed  Sandstone, 
in  which  the  old  forms  of  Palasosoic  life  become  extinct,  and 
are  succeeded  by  a  new  order  of  Nature. 

Mr.  Goodwin's  astronomical  objection  to  this  statement  is, 
that  it  teaches  the  immobility  of  the  earth :  the  only  ground 
he  has  for  the  assertion  is,  that  Bomish  monks  and  theolo* 
gians  thought  so,  and  therefore  persecuted  the  scientific  Galileo. 
Bat  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  statement,  which  contradicts 
the  idea,  that  the  earth  was  ^'  spinning  on  its  own  axis,  and 
revolving  round  the  sun,''  as  fast  as  the  scientific  Mr.  Goodwin 
would  like  to  have  it. 

5th. — We  come  now  to  that  portion  of  the  Sacred  Becord 
which  refers  to  the  state  of  our  earth  under  laws  of  Nature 
analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  now  existing.  Here 
aHl  geological  speculations  in  regard  to  the  earth  and  to  the 
Cosmogony  of  Moses  should^  properly^  begin.  In  regard  to 
those  laws  which  were  impressed  upon  matter,  and  which  con- 
trolled the  operations  of  Nature,  before  the  establishment  of 
our  solar  system,  we  know  nothing,  and  can  know  nothing, 
apart  from  what  has  been  revealed ;  for  we  have  neither  experi- 
ence nor  analogy  to  guide  us.  We  must  believe  or  be  silent. 
To  reason  from  causes  under  existing  laws  in  regard  to  efiects 
produced  by  causes  imder  unknown  laws,  is  sheer  absurdity. 
Reason  may  and  does  find  in  Geology,  and  other  sciences,  at- 
testations to  the  truth  of  the  facts  revealed  in  the  previous  part 
of  the  record — ^but  all  legitimate  scientific  speculation  begins 
with  the  Jl/th  day. 

During  this  age,  we  are  told,  that  the  waters  brought  forth 
abundantly^  ^^  creeping  things,''  and  also,  that  God  created, 
(bara)  great  sea-monsters,  reptiles  and  birds.  This  age  of 
egg-bearing  animals  is  fuUy  evidenced  and  illustrated  in  the 
Oolitic  groups — as  shown  in  the  previous  remarks  on  the  fifth 
period. 

While  we  infer  that  the  ocean,  on  th^  third  day,  brought 
forth  its  appropriate  vegetation,  also  its  zoophytes,  animal 
plaiUSy  and  other  low  forms  of  animal  life,  seemingly  allied  to 
vegetation,  so  now,  after  a  new  order  of  Nature  had  been  es- 
tablished on  the  fourth  day,  the  waters  are  represented  as 
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bringing^  forth,  abundantly,  those  amphibioiu  '^creeping 
things/'  which  form  a  connecting  link  with  the  land  ^^  creeping 
things/'  and  other  beasts  of  the  field,  which  are  to  come  after 
them,  on  the  sixth  day. 

We  noticed,  on  a  previous  page,  an  egregious  blunder  in  re- 
gard to  the  birds  of  this  era,  into  which  our  literal  Essayist 
had  fallen,  in  consequence  of  applying  his  critical  philology  to 
the  English  version,  instead  of  to  the  original  text.  We  will 
now  point  out  another  blunder,  from  the  same  cause,  equally 
great,  in  regard  to  the  ^^  creeping"  animals,  which  form  a  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  same  age.  Not  finding  this  word  in  his 
English  Bible,  in  the  account  of  the  fifth  day, — ^but  seeing  it 
plainly  printed  among  the  mammals  of  the  sixth  day — ^he  says, 
^'  according  to  geological  evidence,  reptiles  would  appear  to  have 
existed  ages  before  birds  and  manmials,  whereas  here,  the  cre- 
ation of  birds  is  attributed  to  the  fifth  day — thai  of  reptiles  to 
the  sixth"  He  thus  proves,  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
sixth  day  is  not  '^  according  to  geological  evidence,"  just  as  co- 
gently as  he  proved  that  the  account  of  the  fourth  day  was  not 
in  accordance  with  astronomical  science. 

€th. — ^As  the  physiology  of  the  vertebrated  animals  shows 
the  extruded  egg  to  be  the  type  and  simplest  form  of  genera- 
tion in  this  class,  while  the  uterus,  with  the  sympathizing 
mammary  glands,  is  its  highest  badge — so  do  we  find  the  ovi- 
parous animals,  of  the  fifth  period,  succeeded  by  the  mam- 
mals of  the  sixth.  We  have  but  glanced  at  the  progressive 
elevation  of  this  class,  in  our  previous  remarks,  and  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  trace  it  to  its  full  development  in  man. 
>  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  God,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  day, /brm- 
ed  the  human  animal  from  the  same  earth  out  of  which  He  had 
made  vegetables  and  brutes — and  then,  by  a  third  and  last  act 
of  creative  energy.  He  made  him  an  immortal  soul,  which  is 
man's  prerogative.  We  have  already  said,  that  the  word  &a- 
ray  '^created,"  occurs  but  in  three  connections,  in  this  chapter  of 
creation ;  all  the  rest  of  it  indicates  arrangement  and  develop- 
ment. Matter,  Life,  and  Soul,  is  the  triad  of  creation,  and 
this  triad  finds  its  unity  in  man,  the  only  tri-une  creature 
who  thus  bears  the  imi^  of  the  Creator.     The  organic  life  of 
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hiB  body  he  holds,  as  he  does  its  origin,  in  common  with  vege«- 
tables  and  brutes  in  whom  Matter  and  Life  are  united  ;  his  in- 
tellectual being— that  mysterious  result  of  Divine  organiza- 
tion, which  varies  with  every  phase  of  growth,  sickness,  and 
decay — he  shares  with  the  higher  order  of  animals  ;  but  his 
immortal  soul  allies  him  to  his  Maker,  and  proclaims  the  tri- 
une MAN — ^in  whom  alone  are  combined  the  three  creative 
fiats — ^to  be  the  crowning  master-piece  of  creation. 

Let  the  reader  study  the  beautiful  system  of  progressive 
creation  and  gradual  development,  which  this  8acred  Record 
discloses,  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  facts  which  Science 
records,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  absurd,  contradictory 
theories  of  spontaneous  generation,  transmutation  and  develop- 
ment of  species,  by  which  scientific  sceptics  have  sought  to 
escape  from  the  hand  of  their  Creator,  in  order  to  find  a  parent- 
age in  molluscs,  tadpoles,  and  monkies,  the  lineal  descendants 
of  microscopic  monads,  or  infusorial  points  of  albumen,  vivi- 
fied by  electricity.  Such  a  comparison  will  force  every  candid 
mind  to  the  conclusion,  that  Rationalism  makes  far  heavier 
drafts  on  credulity  than  Revelation  does,  and  comes  to  no  sat- 
ififactory  result,  after  all.  For,  after  man  has  been  traced  to 
the  embryotic  monad,  produced  by  the  generative  action  of 
electricity  on  albumen,  or  sea-mucus  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean, 
the  difficulty  remains  as  great  as  at  the  start.  The  mind  in- 
stinctively asks :  what  generated  the  electricity  and  the  albu- 
men, and  who  made  the  ocean  and  its  shores  ?  Then,  again, 
granting  the  first  monad  to  be  thus  legitimately  bom — and 
that  by  its  own  self-evolving  powers  it  has,  by  successive  trans- 
mutations of  species,  generated  a  fish,  a  bird,  or  a  man,  con- 
trary  to  every  presumption  of  experience  and  analogy — ^how, 
we  ask,  does  it  happen,  that  these,  its  products,  continue  ever 
afterwards  to  produce  each  its  own  kind,  in  accordance  equally 
with  analogy,  experience,  and  the  Mosaic  statement  ?  How 
much  more  rational,  as  well  as  philosophical,  is  the  revealed 
doctrine  of  a  Divine  creation  of  each  primary  organism,  en- 
dowed with  reproductive  powers,  yielding  seed  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  in  itself. 
Where  did  Moses  get  this  Cosmogony  and  the  Decalogue 
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from,  if  not  from  God  ?  Was  it  from  his  ignarani  country- 
men, or  the  more  cultivated  Egjrptians,  or  did  he  dream,  them 
among  the  rude  shepherds  of  Midian  ?  We  may  learn  from 
DiodoruB,  and  from  Diogenes  Laertius,  what  were  the  Gos- 
mognies  and  worship  of  the  Egyptians — and  it  is  not  even  sup- 
posable,  that  Moses  obtained  his  moral  law  from  their  bestial 
theology,  or  that  he  drew  his  doctrine  of  the  Divine  creation 
from  the  generative  principle  of  a  male  Sun  and  female  Moon. 
We  hold  it  impossible  to  account,  reasonably,  for  the  origin  of 
so  wonderful  a  Cosmogony  on  any  ground  short  of  Divine  Rev- 
elation ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  Decalogue. 

Thus  God  created  matter  in  the  beginning :  on  the  fifth  day 
He  created  in  animals  a  ^^  soTd  of  life  ;"  and,  last  of  all,  He 
created  Man,  ^^  a  living  soul"  and  breathed  into  him  immortal 
life,  accompanied  with  the  warning  of  death  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience. 

In  this  connection  let  us  notice  another  grievous  error  of  our 
unlucky  philologist.  From  the  words  of  Gen.  i.  29,  and  Gen. 
ix.  3,  when  animal  food  was  added  to  man's  vegetable  diet,  he 
assumes  that  Moses  taught,  that  beasts  were  not  subject  to 
death  prior  to  the  fall  of  Adam  :  for,  he  says, 

"  Men  and  animals  were  supposed  to  have  been,  in  their  original  condition,  not 
oamiyorous.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  this  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  con- 
struction put  upon  the  words  of  the  Mosaic  writer,  until  a  dear  perception  of  the 
creative  design  which  destined  the  tiger  and  lion  for  flesh-eaters,  and,  latterly,  the 
geological  proof  of  flesh-eating  monsters  having  existed  among  the  pre- Adamite 
inhabitants  of  the  globe,  rendered  it  necessary  to  ignore  this  meaning." — ^p.  2&0. 

The  unwarrantable  assumption,  that  animals  were,  origin- 
ally, exempt  from  death,  till  their  immortality  was  lost  in  that 
evil  hour,  when 

"  Nature,  from  her  seat, 

Sighing,  through  all  her  works  gave  signs  of  wo, 
That  all  was  lost," 

we  know  was  adopted  by  Milton,  and  exquisitely  illustrated  in 
Gessner's  beautiful  poem, — ^but  no  such  doctrine  is  taught  by 
Moses,  or  any  other  Bible  writer.  St.  Paul  says,  in  regard  to 
man, — '^  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin/' — and  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;"  but  we  have  yet  to 
learn,  that  it  is  anywhere  asserted  in  Scripture,  that  becists 
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had  immortal  souls,  which  could  sin  by  disobeying  the  Laws  of 
Nature,  impressed  upon  them  by  their  very  organization.  It 
might  be  inferred,  that,  after  the  earth  was  cursed  as  a  pun- 
ishment to  Adam,  their  ferocity  was  then  turned  toward 
him,  and  that  mutually  destructiye  hostility  ensued  ;  but  of 
this  nothing  is  said.  We  now,  for  the  present,  take  leave  of 
Mr.  Goodwin,  with  this  word  of  friendly  advice,  to  eschew, 
hereafter,  critical  philology j  and  stick  to  geometry,  of  which 
science,  we  understand,  he  is  an  able  Professor. 

On  the  seventh  day,  we  are  told,  that  God  rested  from  all 
the  works  that  He  had  made.  This  Sabbath  day  of  God's  rest 
still  continues  ;  for,  since  the  creation  of  Adam,  He  has  brought 
into  existence  no  new  principle,  but  aU  things  continue  in  the 
same  order  as  at  his  fall ;  and,  we  are  assured,  they  will  continue 
to  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  until  that  day  when  the  Lord 
shall  arise  terribly  to  shake  the  earth,  and  under  a  new  set  of 
laws  will  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  Oh  this  day, 
some  believe,  (and  we  profess  to  be  of  the  number,)  that  fallen 
man  will  recover,  under  the  second  Adam,  that  state  of  phys- 
ical perfection,  which  he  lost  by  the  first  Adam  ;  and  that  all 
who  shall  be  deemed  worthy  to  take  part  in  the  first  resurrtic- 
tion,  whose  names  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  Life, 
will,  on  a  restored  earth,  inhabit  a  second  Paradise.  This 
Sabbath  day  of  God's  elect  will  be  succeeded  by  that  ^eat  and 
final  Day  of  account,  when  all  the  dead  shall  arise,  the  book  of 
Judgment  will  be  opened,  all  shall  be  judged  according  to  their 
works,  sentence  pronounced,  death  destroyed,  and  Time  shall 
be  no  more. 

These  views  may  properly  be  called  speculations.  We  de- 
duce them  directly  from  the  Word  of  God,  and,  let  their  merit, 
be  what  it  may,  they  are  certainly  preferable  to,  and  also  more 
rational,  than  the  conclusions  which  Rationalism  arrives  at  by 
the  scientific  aid  of  "  inductive  philosophy." 

Essay  No.  6  is  on  the  Tendencies  of  Beligious  Thought  in 
England,  1688  to  1750,  by  Mark  Pattison,  B.  D. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  Essay  to  detain  us  long.  It  is  a 
well  written  review  of  the  Theological  opinions  of  the  last 
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century,  and  of  ^^  the  Deiatical  Controversy/'  with  a  very  evi- 
dent bias  in  favor  of  the  Deists. 

Among  the  influences,  or  '^  agencies/'  of  that  age,  which  af- 
fect the  religious  thought  of  the  present  day,  the  most  pow- 
erful, according  to  him,  is, 

"The  growth  and  gradual  dilltisioiif  through  all  religious  thinkiDg.  of  the  bu- 
premacy  of  reason.  This,  which  is  rather  a  principle,  or  a  mode  of  thinking,  than 
a  doctrine,  may  be  properly  enough  called  'Rationalism.* " — ^p.  282. 

Mr.  Pattison  is  the  apologist  of  Rationalism,  and,  as  such, 
his  Ussay  finds  its  appropriate  place  in  the  combined  effort  of 
the  whole  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  out  of  place, — a  disjointed 
stone  in  this  Temple  of  Infidelity.  His  commission  is  to  show, 
that  Bationalism  is  not  such  a  frightful  word^  as  the  read- 
er would  infer  from  the  preceding  five  Essays ;  besides,  it  is 
prudent  to  give  him  a  breathing  pause,  before  he  is  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  Dr.  Jowett,  the  High  Priest  of  negative 
theology. 

As  the  historian  of  the  theological  controversies  of  the  above 
period,  he  argues  for  the  supremacy  of  reason,  by  showing, 
that  all  attempts  to  make  it  play  a  s^ibordinate  part,  were  fail- 
ures. He  represents  the  Church,  Scripture,  and  Reason,  as 
being  in  continual  conflict.  The  opinion,  that  Scripture 
"  shone  suflSciently  by  its  own  light,"  he  pronounces  to  be, 

"  The  hardy,  but  irraHonai  assertion  of  Calvin.  Every  foot  of  ground  that  Scrip- 
ture lost,  was  gained  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  substitutes,  Church  authority, 
the  Spirit,  or  Reason.  Church  authority  was  essayed  by  the  Laudian  divines,  but 
was  soon  found  untenable;  for,  on  that  footing,  it  was  found  impossible  to  justiiy 
the  Reformation  and  the  breach  with  Rome.  The  Spirit  then  came  into  favor  with 
Independency.  But  it  was  still  more  quickly  discovered,  that  on  such  a  basis,  only 
discord  and  disunion  could  be  reared.  There  remained,  to  be  tried,  Common  Rea- 
son, carefully  distinguished  from  recondite  learning,  and  not  based  on  metaphysical 
assumptions.  To  apply  this  instrument  to  the  contents  of  Revelation,  was  the 
occupation  of  the  early  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  what  success  has  been 
seen." — p.  360. 

He  gives  us  to  understand,  that  this  common  reckon  did  very 
well  at  that  time,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  uncommon 
rational  illumination,  which  the  present  age  requires,  and  which 
these  Essayists  are  prepared  to  give. 

His  history  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  last  century  is 
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rather  a  prqfei  raiaonni^  adverse  to  Bevelation,  than  an  im- 
partial review  of  the  theology  of  that  day.^ 

Thus  he  quotes  the  words  not  only  of  Locke  andColeridge,  but 
of  Bishop  Gibson,  Prideaux,  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Dr.  Bogers, 
Bishop  Butler,  and  the  dissenter,  James  Foster,  to  show,  that 
these  sound  and  able  defenders  of  that  very  supernatural,  ex- 
temal,  positive  Divine  Revelation^  which  Bationalism  rejects, — 
held,  in  rtolity,  to  '^  the  Bationalism,  which  is  the  common 
character  of  aU  the  writers  of  this  time,  and  which  is  a 
method,  rather  than  a  doctrine  \"  see  pp.  293  to  296. 

Now,  this  use  of  the  word,  Bationalism,  by  Mr.  Pattison, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Essayists,  and  for  the  promotion  of  >^  the 
growth  and  gradual  diffusion,  through  all  religious  thinking, 
of  the  supremacy  of  Beason,''  is  the  only  point  we  shall  make 
with  him,  and  it  will  be  a  short  one. 

He  wishes  us  to  understand,  that  this  word,  Bationalism, 
means  a  right  and  proper  use  of  reason  to  test  the  truth  of 
theological  doctrines,  professing  to  be  of  Divine  Bevelation — 
and,  as  he  remarks,  (in  reference  to  the  above  writers,)  '^  a  man's 
religious  belief  is  a  result  which  issues  at  the  end  of  an  intel* 
lectual  process.''  To  this  we  cordially  assent,  and  it  may  add 
force  to  these  remarks  to  say,  that  the  writer  of  these  lines 
was  converted  from  a  rationalistic  scepticism,  to  a  reasonable 
belief  in  the  inspiration  and  full  authenticity  and  genuineness 
of  the  Bible,  by  just  such  a  "process."  We  are  not,  however, 
disposed  to  allow,  that  such  a  process  is  always  the  case,  or  is 
always  necessary.  But  while  we  admit  that  this  is  a  correct 
definition  of  Bationalism  in  the  abstract,  we  assert  that  it  in 
no  manner  fits  that  method  or  "  mode  of  thinking,"  which 
characterizes  the  Bationalism  of  these  Essayists.  With  them 
it  is  not  the  right  use  of  Beason,  which  disposes  them  to  inves- 
tigate, but  the  j^ride  of  Beason  which  pre-disposes  them  to  re- 
ject, not  only  the  truths,  but  the  fact  of  a  Divine  Bevelation. 
The  Bationalism  which  they  adopt,  and  which  they  engage  Mr. 
Pattison  to  defend,  is  a  mixture  of  the  English  Infidelity  of 
the  past  century,  with  German  Mysticism  and  Neology,  with- 

*  For  the  benefit  of  fiUure  philologists,  as  precise  as  Mr.  GoodwiD,  we  would 
state,  that  whenever  we  use  the  word  **<2ay/'  in  this  Beyiew,  it  does  not  mean 
twenty-four  hours,  unless  specially  indicated. 
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out  the  recommendations  of  either.  While  it  lacks  the  com- 
mon sense  and  bold  honesty  of  Tom  Paine,  it  has  the  sophis- 
try, without  the  logical  merit,  and  intellect  of  Hume.  On  the 
other  side,  while  it  affects  the  learned  puerilities,  it  is  deficient 
in  the  ideality  and  elaborate,  but  generaUy  useless  erudition, 
of  its  German  origin. 

In  a  word,  our  definition  of  this  new  '^  mode  of  thought,'' 
which  these  Essayists  claim,  and  which  their  American  intro- 
ducer very  properly  states  to  be  Rationalism,  is,  simply,  that 
it  is  a  bastard  between  English  Infidelity  and  German  Mysti- 
cism, without  the  merits  of  either  parent.  We  have  nothing 
further  to  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  Pattison,  as  the  only  point  at 
issue  between  us  is  a  philological  one — to  wit :  the  definition 
of  the  word  Rationalism. 

The  7th  Essay  is  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  by  Ben- 
jamin Jowett,  M.  A.,  Begins  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

This  Essay  closes  the  series  of  this  remarkable  book.  It  en- 
dorses, in  a  very  quiet  and  indirect  manner,  the  teaching  of  all 
the  other  Essays — referring  to  the  peculiar  views  of  each,  fre- 
quently, in  language  striking,  by  its  similarity,  and  making 
them  available  for  practical  use.  If  there  was  wanting  any 
additional  evidence  to  prove  the  complicity  of  these  ^^  sqpteTn 
contra  Christum"  it  would  be  found  in  the  Essay  we  now  pro- 
pose to  consider.  Great  skill  has  been  displayed  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  Essays,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  first  and  the  last.  The  opening 
Essay,  on  the  education  of  the  world,  was  presented  to  the 
reader  under  the  form  of  an  attractive  fa9ade  to  the  temple  of 
Infidelity,  or,  rather,  the  slaughter-house  of  Divine  truth,  pro- 
posed to  be  erected.  The  concluding  Essay,  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible,  (the  only  true  source  of  man's  moral  educa- 
tion,) completes  the  edifice,  by  erecting  in  the  rear,  a  blank 
dead  wall  of  universal  scepticism,  without  door  or  loop-hole  for 
escape.  They  both  profess  regard  for  the  Scriptures,  but  the 
one  elxtracts  a  vapory  spirit  from  the  letter,  and  the  other  robs 
the  letter  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  spirit. 

Dr.  Temple,  the  suggester,  strikes  the  key  note,  to  which 
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the  other  Essajists  attune  their  songSy  and  then  opens^  with  a 
prelude  to  the  Drama^  to  which  Dr,  Jowett,  in  the  after-pieoOi 
responds  in  plaintive  strains  : 

"Arcades  ambo» 
Et  cantare  pares  et  respondere  paratL" 

Dr.  Temple,  in  the  opening  Essay,  indicates  the  necessity  of 
getting  rid  of  Divine  Bevelation,  as  a  har  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  rational  man.  The  succeeding  five  Essayists,  ac- 
cordingly, attack,  with  more  or  less  virulence,  special  portions 
of  Divine  truth.  Mr.  Jowett,  in  the  closing  Essay,  gives  a 
method  of  interpretation,  which  will  enahle  the  educaied  ra- 
tional man  to  dishelieve  as  much  of  it  as  he  pleases.  While 
he  holds  the  language,  and  occasionally  utters  with  pathos  the 
sentiment  of  belief,  he  instils,  at  the  same  time,  a  latent,  dead- 
ly 'scepticism,  far  more  dangerous  than  the  patent  Infidelity  of 
the  others,  which  can  be  easily  seen  and  met. 

Professing  grief  in  behalf  of  religion,  on  account  of  errone- 
ous modes  of  interpretation,  he  gently  gives  us  the  sum  of  the 
Bationalistic  teaching  of  his  confreres,  mournfully  informing 
ns,  that  all  other  interpretations  of  the  Bible,  by  those  who  be^ 
lieve  in  its  Divine  inspiration,  have,  by  their  contradictions, 
signally  failed  to  establish  any  identity  of  meaning  among 
themselves,  in  regard  to  its  spiritual  doctrine. 

The  Essay  contains  little  argument,  properly  so  called,  and  less 
logic.  Its  numerous  assertions  of  error,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
hold  to  the  Creed  of  the  Church,  or  who  believe  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  sacred  text,  are  advanced  without  proof, — ^many  of  them 
being  too  shallow  to  admit  of  any.  It  abounds  in  suggestions 
of  doubt,  artfully  interwoven  with  the  text,  upon  the  principle 
indicated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  which  is  so  adroitly  used  by  all 
these  Essayists — to  wit :  '^  the  attention  of  the  hearers  was  to 
be  conciliated  by  the  concrete  form  of  these  discourses ; — 
while,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  ofiered,  the  more  peculiar 
views  of  the  speakers  were  to  be  instilled.''  The  author  mani- 
fests an  appreciation  of  this  maxim,  when  he  remarks,  ^'  much 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  things  are  said.'' 

Mr.  Jowett,  in  the  early  part  of  his  Essay,  laments,  we  had 
almost  said  whines^  in  such  piteous  strains,  in  regard  to  the 
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grievous  injury  done  to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  by  false 
modes  of  interpretation,  and  by  bringing  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible  preconceived  opinions,  derived  from  outer  influences,  in- 
stead of  honestly  endeavoring  to  find  out  its  plain  meaning, — 
that  the  reader  is  tempted  to  believe,  that  he  has  at  last  got 
rid  of  the  sophistry,  sciolism,  and  Deistical  nationalism  of  the 
preceding  writers,  and  is  about  to  find  a  different  and  better 
free  handling  of  the  sacred  text.  But  this  expectation  is  sadly 
disappointed.  As  he  proceeds  in  his  lamentation  over  the  er- 
rors of  others,  there  appears,  as  the  result  of  his  own  improved 
method  of  interpretation,  an  entire  negation  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, surrounded  by  ambiguous  expressions  of  a  different  char- 
acter, well  calculated  to  deceive  the  reader  in  regard  to  the  can- 
dor and  truth  of  his  assertions.  In  some  parts  of  his  Essay, 
particularly  in  those  pages  devoted  to  the.Oreek  of  the  New 
Testament,  of  which  language  he  is  evidently  master,  Mr.  Jow- 
ett  expresses  himself  with  clearness,  reason  and  force.  But 
his  remarks  in  regard  to  the  theological  errors  of  others,  his 
references  to  religious  truth,  and  his  own  method  of  handling 
Scripture,  are  full  of  ambiguity,  doubt  and  error. 

We  have  hunted  his  pages  for  some  evidence  of  a  positive 
belief  of  some  sort  in  r^ard  to  Scriptural  doctrine,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any.  So  far  as  we  can  understand 
an  author,  who  uses  the  language  of  Belief  and  Infidelity 
in  the  same  breath,  he  maintains  that  the  Bible  contains 
no  spiritual  doctrine  to  be  interpreted— or,  at  least,  that  no 
system  of  doctrine  can  be  logically  deduced  from  it.  He  as- 
serts, that  it  is  a  collection  of  the  disjointed  and  fragmentary 
productions  of  different  writers,  at  different  times  during  the 
age  of  the  world's  childhood  and  ignorance  ; — ^and  each  pro- 
duction should  be  judged  separately,  upon  its  own  merits.  We 
should  treat  the  Bible  precisely  as  we  would  an  edition  of 
Sophocles  or  Plato,  with  a  view  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  au- 
thors, as  well  as  of  their  editors,  and  to  ascertain  the  literal  and 
''  one  only  true  meaning''  of  each  writer.  He  repudiates  the 
idea,  that  the  Bible  should  be  taken  as  a  connected  whole,  to 
establish  a  system  of  doctrinal  belief ;  but  he  says,  "  nor,  in- 
deed, is  it  easy  to  say  what  is  the  meaning  of  ^proving  a  doc- 
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trine  from  Scripture  ;'  for,  when  we  demand  logical  equiva- 
lents and  similarity  of  circumstances,  when  we  balance  ad-- 
verse  statements,  St.  James  and  St.  Paul,  the  New  Testament 
with  the  old, ^it  will  be  hard  to  demonstrate,  from  Scrip- 
ture, any  complex  system,  either  of  doctrine  or  practice 

nor  can  we  readily  determine,  in  explaining  the  words  of  our 
Lord  or  St.  Paul,  how  much  (even  of  the  passages  quoted)  is 
to  be  attributed  to  Oriental  modes  of  speech." — ^p.  404.  (The 
italics  are  our  own.) 

Our  author  tells  us,  a  few  pages  afterwards,  that  "  the  book 
in  which  we  believe  (who  does  he  mean  by  we  f)  all  religious 
truth  to  be  contained,  is  the  most  uncertain  of  all  books  ; 
because  interpreted  by  arbitrary  and  uncertain  methods.'' 

According  to  Mr.  Jowett's  hypothesis^  God  exercised  no  in- 
terference in  the  composition  of  the  book  ;  and  it  is  not  true 
that  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  but  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  as  well  as  ^^  St.  Paul 
and  the  Twelve,''  spake  as  well  as  men  could  be  expected 
to  speak,  with  their  limited  opportunities  for  information,  and 
accordingly  made  many  sad  blunders,  opposed  to  modem  sci- 
ence and  morality.  ^'  There  is  no  ground  for  assuming  design 
of  any  other  kind  in  Scripture^  than  in  Plato  or  Homer y 
Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  modem  criticism  to  deal  with  it  as 
it  has  done  with  the  classics-— expurgating  its  errors,  and  elim- 
inating the  exact  literal  meaning  of  the  words  of  each  separate 
writer,  for  it  is  a  rule  of  our  author,  that  Scripture  should  be 
interpreted /rom  iisdf^  apart  from  any  connection  with  other 
portions.  It  hath  been  said  of  old  that  '^  no  prophecy  of  Scrip- 
tnre  is  of  any  private,  t.  c,  separaJte  interpretation."  But, 
according  to  our  author,  this  is  not  true  ;  for  he  holds  that  all 
Scripture  is  of  separate  interpretation,  and  verbal  criticism  is 
to  determine  the  one  meaning  of  each  writer.  '^  Scripture,"  he 
tells  us,  ^  has  (frtf^)  one  meaning, — ^the  meaning  it  had  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  first  wrote,  or  those  who  first  received  it.'^ 
It  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  mind  of  this  Es- 
sayist, (derived,  doubtless,  from  habits  of  expurgatorial  criti- 
cism, applied  to  the  cleissics,)  that  the  same  words  must  always, 
necessturily,  convey  the  same  ideas.    He  lays  down  the  axiom. 
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^'  1/  words  have  more  than  one  meaning^  they  may  have  any 
meaning*'^ 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  '^  one,  and  one  only  true  meaning" 
of  any  Bible  writer,  he  recommends  applying  to  his  words  the 
test  of  a  close  critical  examination,  of  the  value  of  which  test 
his  own  Essay  furnishes  a  very  unfortunate  illustration,  for  it 
is  full  of  ambiguous  expressions  admitting  of  more  than  one 
meaning. 

In  pursuing  this  method,  he  proposes  two  rules.  First,  to 
" interpret  the  Scripture  like  any  other  book"  The  second 
rule  is,  '^  interpret  Scripture  from  itself/' — ^which  he  explains 
as  meaning,  apart  from  any  connection  with  other  portions  of  a 
different  age  or  writer, — ^rejecting  the  true  acceptation  of  the 
Canon,  ^^  Non  nisi  ex  Scriptura  Scripturam  potes  interpretari," 
which  he  interprets  to  mean,  simply,  that  we  must  be  familiar 
with  that  part  of  Scripture  which  we  attempt  to  explain. 

According  to  Mr.  Jowett's  method,  the  Bible  may  be  made 
to  prove  any  doctrine,  or  none  at  all.  For,  by  adopting  his 
principle,  if  we  prove  that  the  words  of  any  writer  have  more 
than  one  meaning,  they  may  have  any  meaning.  Now,  noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  that  the  same  words  have,  generally, 
many  meanings — ^that  they  seldom  convey  precisely  the  same 
ideas  to  different  minds — ^that  the  same  author  uses  the  same 
words  in  different  senses — and  that  few  living  writers  would 
recognize  their  own  meaning,  if  their  words  were  critically  in- 
terpreted by  the  philological  understanding  of  an  adverse  party, 
as  our  author  would  admit,  if  we  applied  this  method,  rigo- 
rously, to  his  own  language.  The  true  rule  in  regard  to  phi- 
lological evidence  is,  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  probabhj 
reUUivej  and  cumulative^  not  as  certain,  positive,  or  deter- 
minate. 

If  some  young  and  ardent  seeker  after  truth  should  chance 
to  take  up  this  volume  of  ^^Becent  Inquiries,"  and,  beguiled 
by  the  insinuating  sophistry  of  its  first  Essay,  should  make  a 

*  Our  author^B  axiom,  "  if  words  have  more  than  one  meaning,  thej  maj  hare 
any  meaning,*'  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  ones;  nua  mater  est  mala  mm, 
which  mean,  literally,  *'  run,  mother,  the  sow  eats  the  apples,"  while  another  equal- 
ly literal  meaning  of  the  same  words  is,  '*my  mother  is  an  evil  bow.*' 
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pilgrimage  through  its  pages,  atiinned  and  bewildered  by  the 
Bucceeding  Essays,  he  would  naturally  seek,  in  the  last  one, 
some  refuge  from  his  doubts  ;  but  would  only  find  himself  se- 
curely immured  in  the  very  castle  of  Doubt,  and  consigned  to 
the  grim  custody  of  giant  Despair.  One  might  fancy  the  Be- 
gins Professor  of  Greek,  addressing  the  unlucky  pilgrim  in  some 
such  strain  as  this :  '^  I  am  sorry  for  you,  my  young  friend, 
very  sorry.  But  all  I  can  do  to  help  you  is,  to  give  you  a  new 
method  of  interpretation.  '  Interpret  Scripture  like  any  other 
hook.'  First,  assume  that  the  Word  of  God  has  no  inspiration, 
and  then  treat  it  just  as  you  would  Sophocles  or  Plato.  Find 
oat,  if  you  can,  its  one  only  true  meaning,  which,  according 
to  my  view,  no  believer  in  inspiration  will  ever  be  able  to  do. 
This,  at  least,  will  relieve  you  from  many  doubts  in  regard  to 
that  dangerous  party  being  right.  But  if  this  will  not  satisfy 
you,  I  furnish  you  with  an  invaluable  fundamental  principle 
to  apply  to  the  exegesis  of  the  text. — If  words  have  more  than 
one  meaning  J  they  may  have  any  meaning.  By  the  aid  of  this, 
yon  can  believe  or  disbelieve  anything  you  please.  As  for  my- 
self, I  believe  in  nothing  but  my  Lexicon.'' 

Although  this  method  of  interpretation,  which  Mr.  Jowett 
recommends  to  others,  has  not  assisted  him  to  any  positive  be- 
lief, it  has,  nevertheless,  enabled  him  to  disbelieve  a  great  many 
things,  and  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  ''  Negative  Theo* 
logians."  Among  the  things  disbelieved  are  the  following : 
Ist,  Inspiration ;  2d,  Miracles ;  3d,  Prophecies ;  4th,  Original 
Sin ;  5th,  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  6th,  Divinity  of  our 
Lord.  To  which  may  be  added,  the  Creed,  Infant  Baptism 
and  Episcopacy,  so  far  as  any  proof  is  contained  in  the  Bible. 

Now,  Mr.  Jowett  may  coo  as  gently  as  any  turtle  dove,  and 
speak  lovingly  of  Christianity,  and  feelingly  of  the  religion 
of  our  Lord,  using  the  term  Saviour j  which  none  of  the  others 
do ; — ^he  may  lament,  piteously,  the  errors  of  others,  and  re- 
gret ''  the  suspicion  or  difficulty,  which  attends  critical  inqui- 
ries" of  himself  and  associates  after  truth,  yet,  so  long  as 
the  above  charges  can  be  proved  against  him  by  his  own  mouth, 
and  he  remains  a  Presbyter  of  the  Englbh  Church,  he  is  but 
a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

VOL.  XIV. — ^NO.  II.  29 
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Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Jowett'«  method  amounts  to.  It  is 
based  entirely  on  two  postulates,  which  most  Christians  would 
<5on8ider  self-evident  errors.  First,  that  the  Bible  is  the  same 
as  any  other  book  ; — secondly,  that  its  words  can  have  only 
one  true  meaning,  and  that  must  be  restricted  to  each  isolated 
writer. 

The  fallacy  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Essay  is,  the 

cassumptiony  that  Scripture  is  in  no  manner  the  Inspired  Word 

-of  God.  In  order  to  give  any  logical  consistency  to  his  re- 
marks, he  should  have  first  proved  this  point.    If  he  should 

.say  that  this  preliminary  point  has  been  settled  .by  the  prece- 
ding Essayists,  then  he  acknowledges,  in  opposition  to  his  ca- 
yeat,  that  his  Essay  is  a  part  of  a  preconcerted  whole.    If  he 

.  deny  this  fellowship,  then  he  assumes,  what  the  others  have 
undertaken  to  prove,  viz :  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  Divine  Re- 
velation, and  this  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  controversy  with  re- 

.  spect  to  himself,  as  well  as  his  associates. 

Now,  if  the  Bible  be  the  Word  of  God,  as  it  professes  to  be, 
and  as  our  Saviour,  and  His  Apostles,  and  the  Church,  all  re- 
trospectively declare  it  to  be — and  it  must  be  so  considered  till 
the  contrary  is  proved — then  is  it  not  the  same  as  any  other 
book  ;  for  it  contains  not  only  the  words  of  the  writers,  but 
the  mind  of  God.  It  may,  therefore,  have  more  than  one 
meaning  ; — the  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  designed 

.for  his  own  time,  and  the  meaning  in  the  mind  of  God,  de- 

-  signed  for  all  times. 

It  is  not,  like  Homer  and  Plato,  Sophocles  or  Livy,  or  any 
classic  which  has  come  down  to  us,  hap-hazardy  from  a  remote 

..antiquity  ;  for  every  Jot  and  tittle  was  sedulously  guarded  by 

:  its  first  custodians,  the  Jewish  Church,  while  the  Christian 
•Church  has  been  equally  successful,  though  less  minute  in  its 

^are. 

It  is  not,  like  other  books,  the  collection  of  many  writers,  as 
for  instance,  the  Collectanea  Majora,  or  this  book  of  Essays, 
which  claims  to  be  the  disconnected  and  independent  produc- 
tion of  many  writers,  each  to  be  interpreted  apart ;  but  the 
writers  of  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelations,  are  bound 
together  by  the  authorship  and  mind  of  one  Spirit,  and  con 
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stituted  one  whole,  just  as  we  believe  thi*.  volume  o£  Essays 
constitutes  one  whole,  by  the  consentient  authorship  of  one 
mind  and  spirit.  Taking  no  higher  ground  than  that  of  rea- 
son, we  much  prefer  our  Saviour's  explicit  and  oft-expressed 
views  in  regard  to  the  inspiration  and  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  their  predictive  character  and  infallibility  as  the 
Word  of  God,  to  Mr.  Jowett's  heresy.  For  the  same  reason, 
we  prefer  the  Apostle's  rule  of  interpretation,  to  our  author's 
irrational  method. 

If  Mr.  Jowett  thought  that  our  present  translation,  which 
he  styles  "  the  noblest  translation  in  the  world,"  does  not  give 
us,  correctly,  the  words  of  the  different  writers,  whereby  to 
judge  correctly  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  he  was  bound  to 
speak  to  that  point,  and  to  show  us  the  errors.  Having  set- 
tled this  matter  of  words,  he  might  safely  have  left  each  one 
to  draw  his  own  spiritual  interpretation  of  them,  reserving  his 
own  for  his  Sermons,  if  he  ever  writes  any.  But  the  treatment 
of  his  whole  subject  is  based  on  the  assumption,  that  there  is 
no  Divine  inspiration  in  the  Bible,  and  that  all  we  have  to  deal 
with  is  the  separate  and  disjointed  productions  of  ignorant 
men,  during  different  ages  of  the  world's  history.  Such  a  view 
might  give  consistency,  and  an  apparent  value  to  his  directions 
for  interpreting  their  writings,  but  it  does  not  comport  with 
his  language  in  other  respects,  which  sounds,  sometimes,  like 
irony  or  bombast,  if  we  admit  that  his  hypothesis  in  regard  to 
these  writers  is  correct.  Thus,  in  the  very  face  of  his  assump- 
tion, which  removes  entirely  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  words  of 
the  Bible  writers,  leaving  each  one  to  substitute  any  little  hu- 
man spirit,  according  to  his  fancy,  he  says,  grandiloquently, 
"  Scripture  is  a  world  by  itself,  from  which  we  must  exclude 
foreign  influences,  whether  theological  or  classical.  To  get  in- 
side that  world,  is  an  effort  of  thought  and  imagination,  re- 
quiring the  sense  of  a  poet  as  well  as  a  critic, — demanding 
much  more  than  learning, — a  degree  of  original  power  and  in- 
tensity of  mind.*' — p.  423. 

Heaven  defend  us  from  that  original  power  and  intensity  of 
mindj  which  enables  our  author  to  consider  the  Inspired  Book 
as  the  disjointed  production  of  ignorant  men  at  different 
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times, — ;to  discover  "  no  design  of  any  other  kind  in  Scripture 
than  in  Plato  or  Homer/' — to  ignore  the  whole  system  of  Bi- 
ble theology,  extending,  as  it  does,  with  beautiful  consistency, 
from  the  sin  offering  at  Cain's  door,  continuously,  through  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  to  the  CrucilGled  Lamb  and  the  Gos- 
pel ; — and,  finally,  to  convert  the  plan  of  Salvation  with  the 
scene  on  Calvary  into  an  empty  farce,  by  the  denial  of  Ori- 
ginal Sin  and  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour. 

To  examine  critically  the  six  heads  into  which  this  Essay  is 
divided,  would  extend,  to  an  unreasonable  length,  this  review, 
which  has  already  grown  beyond  its  just  limits.  We  will, 
therefore,  merely  give,  in  addition  to  a  few  brief  comments, 
samples  of  the  peculiar  views  which  this  writer  seeks  to  instill, 
in  his  most  concUiatory  manner. 

"The  diffusion  of  a  critical  spirit  in  history  and  literature,  is  affecting  the  critidsm 
of  the  Bible  in  our  own  daj,  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  burst  of  intellectual  life  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Educated  persons  are  beginning  to  ask,  not 
what  Scripture  may  be  made  to  mean,  but  what  it  does.*' — p.  374. 

**  In  Natural  Science,  it  is  felt  to  be  useless  to  build  on  assumptions. ^But  in 

Theology  it  is  otherwise ;  there  the  tendency  has  been  to  conceal  the  unsoundness  of 
the  foundation  under  the  fairness  and  loftiness  of  the  superstructure." — p.  376. 

"Again :  the  language  in  which  our  Saviour  speaks  of  His  own  union  with  the 
Father,  is  interpreted  by  the  language  of  the  creeds.  Those  who  remonstrate  against 
double  senses,  allegforical  interpretations,  forced  reconcilements,  find  themselves 

met  by  a  sort  of  presupposition  that  "  God  speaks  not  as  man  speaks." ^It  is 

better  to  close  the  book  than  to  read  under  conditions  of  thought  which  are  imposed 
from  without." — p.  377. 

"  Nor  for  any  of  the  higher  or  tfupemoAiroi  views  of  inspiration  is  there  any 
foundation  in  the  Gospels  or  Epistles.  There  is  no  appearance  in  their  writings  that 
the  Evangelists  or  the  Apostles  had  any  inward  gift,  or  were  subject  to  any  power 
external  to  them,  different  from  that  of  preaching  or  teaching,  which  they  duly  exer> 
cised ;  nor  do  they  any  where  le^  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  free  from  error  or 

infirmity. One  supposes  the  original  dwelling-place  of  our  Lord's  parents  to  have 

been  Bethlehem,  (Matt.  iL  1  to  22,)  another,  Nazareth,  (Luke  ii.  4.)  They  trace  His 
genealogy  different  ways.  One  mentions  the  thieves  blaspheming.  Another  has 
preserved  to  after  ages  the  record  of  the  penitent  thief.  They  appear  to  differ  about 
the  day  and  hour  of  the  cnicifixion.  The  narrative  of  the  woman  who  anointed  our 
Lord's  feet  with  ointment,  is  told  in  all  four,  each  narrative  having  more  or  less 
oonsiderable  variations." — p.  380. 

"What  is  inspiration?    The  first  answer,  therefore,  is,  that  idea  qf  ScHpiwe 

which  toe  gather /rom  the  knowledge  of  it ^it  is  reconcilable  with  attribution  to 

the  Divine  Being  of  actions  tit  variance  with  that  higher  revelation  that  He  has 

given  of  Himself  in  the  Gospel. ^It  is  not  inoonsistent  with  imperfect  or  opposite 

aspects  of  truth,  as  in  the  Book  of  Job  or  Bcdesiastes;  with  variations  of  fact  in 
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the  Gospel»— or  the  Book  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ;  with  inaccuracies  of  language 
io  the  Epistles  of  8t  Paul." — ^p.  383  *'  The  other  consideration  is  one  which  has 
been  neglected  by  writers  on  this  subject.  It  is  this — that  every  true  doctrine  of 
inspiration  must  conform  to  aR  well-aseertained  facta  of  history  or  science.  The  same 
fact  cannot  be  true  and  untrue,  any  more  than  the  same  words  can  have  two  oppo- 
site meanings. ^It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  the  sun  gees  round  the  earth  in 

the  same  sense  in  which  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun ;  or  that  the  world  appears 
to  have  existed,  but  has  not  existed,  during  the  vast  epochs  of  which  geology 
ipetiks  to  us." — ^p.  383. 

"  Almost  all  intelligent  persons  are  agreed,  that  the  earth  has  existed  for  myriads 
of  sges;  the  best  informed  are  of  opinion,  that  the  history  of  nations  extends  back 
some  thousands  of  years  before  the  Mosaic  chronology.  Racent  discoveries  in  ge- 
ology  may,  perhaps,  open  a  further  vista  of  existence  for  the  human  Fpecics ;  while 
it  is  poesible,  and  may  one  day  be  known,  that  mankind  spread,  not  from  one^  but 
from  many  centres,  over  the  globe ;  or,  as  others  say,  that  the  supply  of  links 
which  are  at  present  wanting  in  the  chain  of  animal  life,  may  lead  to  new  condU' 
nofu  respecting  the  origin  of  man.  Now  let  it  be  granted  that  these  facts,  being 
with  the  past,  cannot  be  shown  in  the  same  palpable  and  evident  manner  as  the 

fiM^ta  of  chemistry  or  physiology still  it  is  a  false  policy  to  set  up  inspiration  or 

reTelation  in  opposition  to  them. The  sciences  of  geology  snd  comparative  phi- 

blogy  are  steadily  gaining  ground. Shall  we  peril  religion  on  the  possibility  of 

their  untruth? If  it  is  fortunate  for  science,  it  is,  perhaps,  more  fortunate  for 

Christian  truth,  that  the  admission  of  Galileo's  discovery  has  forever  settled  the 
principle  of  the  relations  between  them." — ^p.  384.    (The  italics  are  our  own.) 

*'The  meaning  of  Scripture  is  one  thing;  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  is  another.. 

Rigid  upholders  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  those  who  deny  tn* 

tpiration  aUogeiher^  may,  nevertheless,  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  the  meaning 
of  words.  If  the  term  "inspiration,"  were  to  fall  into  disuse,  no  fact  of  nature  or 
history  or  language,  no  event  in  the  life  of  man,  or  dealings  of  God  with  him,  wo«ld 
be  in  any  degree  altered.  The  word  itself  is  but  of  yesterday,  not  found  in  the 
earlier  confessions  of  the  reformed  faith;  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  out  of  it 
are  only  two  or  three  centuries  old." — ^p.  386. 

We  haye  quoted,  in  order,  all  the  opinions  which  Mr.  Jowett 
holds  in  regard  to  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  so  as  to  show 
in  connection  the  shallow  sophistry  of  his  objections. 

He  begins  by  assuming  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  Super-- 
natural  Inspiration,  (which  is  the  very  kind  embraced  in  the 
idea  of  a  Divine  Revelation,)  because  there  are  apparent  dis- 
crepancies in  the  Gospels-in  regard  to  the  original  home  of  our 
Lord's  parents ;  the  thieves  on  the  Cross ;  the  day  and  hour  of 
the  Crucifixion,  and  the  anointing  of  His  feet ;  all  of  which 
are  shallow  cavils,  easily  explained.  Admitting,  for  ail- 
ment's sake,  that  they  could  not  be  readily  explained,  he  might 
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with  equal  logical  force  deny  that  a  man  had  an  indwelling 
soul,  because  his  body  was  imperfect  or  deformed. 

He  next  proceeds  to  give  us  his  own  very  lucid  definition  of 
another  kind  of  inspiration,  viz. :  ^Hhe  idea  of  Scripture  which 
we  get  from  the  knowledge  of  it."  What  that  means,  we  cannot 
say  ;  but  he  tells  us  it  is  consistent- with  anj  required  amount 
of  error  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 

Not  content  with  this  accommodating  kind  of  inspiration, 
(the  definition  of  which  is  as  clear  as  that  of  '4ucu8  a  non 
lucendo,")  he  refers  to  another  consideration,  neglected  by  wri- 
ters, viz.,  'Hhat  any  true  doctrine  of  inspiration  must  conform 
to  all  well  ascertained  facts  of  history  or  science."  In  this 
connection  he  endorses  the  shallowest  of  the  infidel  cavils  of 
Williams,  Powell,  and  Goodwin,  in  almost  the  same  language 
as  these  writers  use. 

Finally,  as  if  aware  how  unsatisfactory'buch  sophistical  cavils 
must  appear,  and  despairing  of  finding  any  better,  he  coolly 
tells  us  that,  after  all,  the  question  of  inspiration  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  Bible  ;  the 
term  might  as  Well  be  disused,  and  that  ^^  rigid  upholders  of 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  those  who  deny  inspi- 
ration altogether,  may,  nevertheless,  mee^  on  the  common  ground 
of  the  meaning  of  words." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  open  the  Bible  without  finding  evi- 
dence of  the  utter  fallacy  of  this  assertion.  Take,  for  instance, 
Moses'  account  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  as  stated  in  the 
15th,  17th,  and  26  th  chapters  of  Genesis :  the  institution  of 
Circumcision;  the  prediction  that  his  seed  should  serve  400 
years  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  should  take  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  finally,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  should  be  blessed, — ^which  statement  is  prefaced  with 
the  words :  "  The  Lord  appeared  to  Abram  and  said  unto  him." 

Where,  we  ask,  is  the  common  ground  of  the  meaning  of 
foords  in  regard  to  this  statement,  on  which  .implicit  believers 
and  total  rejecters  of  a  divinely  inspired  Revelation  may  meet? 
The  believer  would  find  no  difficulty  in  receiving  as  truth  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  statement,  even  if  there  were  inaccuraciea 
in  the  language  or  other  accessories  ;  for  he  traces  the  fulfill- 
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ment  of  the  statement  in  the  Jewish  history,  and  in  an  attesting 
commemoratiye  rite,  still  existing. 

Bat  how  is  it  with  the  rejecter  of  a  supernatural  Divine 
Revelation  ?  If  he  denies  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  he  must 
either  maintain  that  no  such  statement  was  ever  made,  and 
then  account  for  its  continuous  belief  by  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  and  the  attesting  evidence  of  our  Saviour  and  His  Apos- 
tles ;  or,  he  must  seek  by  some  quibble  of  philology  or  ideology 
to  give  it  a  different  meaning,  and  in  that  case  he  must  account 
for  the  facts  which  attest  the  opposite  meaning  and  militate 
against  his  own  ;  or,  thirdly,  he  must  also  deny  the  facts,  and 
assert  that  no  such  covenant  was  made, — ^no  rite  of  circumcis- 
ion commemorated  it, — the  Jews  were  not  four  hundred  years 
in  Egypt, — and  they  never  took  possession  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, as  the  statement  predicts. 

If  he  admit  the  statement  to  be  genuine,  and  cannot  substi- 
tute another  meaning,  nor  disprove  the  facts  predicted,  then  he 
must  necessarily  admit  that  Moses  was  supematurally  inspired; 
for  no  uninspired  man  could  possibly  foreknow  the  occurrence 
of  the  predicted  facts. 

It  is  therefore  very  apparent  that  the  grounds  assumed  by  the 
implicit  believer  and  total  rejecter  of  Inspiration,  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  must  differ  from  each  other  as  widely 
as  truth  and  error ;  the  one  believing  in  a  supernatural  Divine 
Revelation,  which  the  other  considers  preternatural  and  im- 
possible. 

We  will  next  quote  a  few  paragraphs,  to  show  how  Mr.. 
Jowett  handles  the  Bible,  and  in  what  estimation  he  holds  its 
doctrines,  and  the  Creed  of  the  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  Minister. 

"The  reoeived  translatioDfl  of  Phil  iL  6,  (Who,  being  in  the  fonn  of  God,  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,)  or  of  Rom.  iii.  25,  (Whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  fiuth  in  his  blood,)  or  Rom.  xt.  6,  (God,  even  the  Fa- 
ther of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,)  though  erroneaua,  are  not  given  up  without  a  strug- 
jd«;  the  I.  Tim.  iiL  6,  and  I.  John  y.  7,  (the  three  witnesses,)  though  the  first 
('God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,'  02  for  0£,  is  not  found  in  the  best  manuscripts, 
and  the  second,  {there  are  three  UuU  bear  record^)  in  no  Greek  manuscript  worth 
speaking  of,  have  not  yet  disappeared  from  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
oonmonly  in  use  in  England,  and  still  leas  from  the  English  translation." — p.  387. 

Nor  are  they  likely  to,  unless  stronger  reasons  than  such 
quibbling  cavils  are  adduced. 
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"Between  Scripture  and  the  Nioene  or  Athanasian  Creed,  a  world  of  the  under- 
standing comes  in ; mankind  are  no  longer  at  the  same  point  as  when  the  whole 

of  Christianitj  was  contained  in  the  words,  '  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesua  Christy  and 
thou  mayest  be  aaved.* " — ^p.  388. 

"  If  the  occurrence  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Nicene  age,  in  a  verse  of  th»  Epis- 
tles, would  detect  the  apuriousnesd  of  the  verse  in  which  it  was  found,  how  can  the 
Kicene  or  Athanasian  Creed  be  a  suitable  instrument  for  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture?"—p.  389. 

Ingenious  use  of  philology  this  1 — ^proving  the  spuriousness 
of  Scripture  from  its  Nicene  phraseology^  in  order  to  show 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Creed  are  inconsistent  with  it. 

"  To  attribute  to  St.  Paul,  or  the  Twelve,  the  abstract  notion  of  Christian  truth, 
which  afterwards  sprang  up  in  the  Catholic  Church,  is  the  same  sort  of  anachro- 
nism as  to  attribute  to  them  a  sjstem  of  Philosophy." — p.  389,  or, 

He  might  have  added,  in  accordance  with  his  remarks  else- 
where, "  or  to  suppose  they  had  any  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trine." 

"St.  Paul — does  not  speak  of  him  (Christ)  as  'equal  to  the  Father,*  or,  ' of  one 

substance  with  the  Father.' Still  greater  difficulties  would  be  introduced  into 

the  Gk>spels,  by  the  attempt  to  identify  them  with  the  Creeds.  We  should  have  to 
suppose  that  He  was  and  was  not  tempted ;  that  when  He  prayed  to  the  Father,  He 
prayed  also  to  Himself;  that  He  knew  and  did  not  know  '  of  the  hour'  of  which  He, 
as  well  as  the  Angels,  were  ignorant.  How  could  He  have  said,  '  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me,'  (which,  by  the  bye,  was  a  quotation  of  the  xxiL 
Ps.,  by  our  Saviour,  to  recall  to  the  Jews  the  prophecy  oonceminghim,)  or,  '  Father 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me?'  How  could  He  have  doubted  wheth- 
er, *  when  the  Son  cometh,  He  shall  find  faith  on  the  earth  7' " — p.  390. 

In  other  words^  Mr.  Jowett  cannot  understand  how  the  God- 
head could  empty  himself  of  His  glory, — ^how  He  could  veil 
Himself  in  human  flesh, — ^how  He  could  take  upon  Him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  to  fulfill,  obediently,  the  Law  of  God, — and 
die  the  death  of  a  slave, — ^how  God  could  be  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  and  still  retain  the  essence  of  Divinity  ; — ^and  therefore 
concludes  that  such  doctrine,  whether  asserted  in  Scripture  or 
Creeds,  must  be  spurious. 

"In  what  relation  does  it  (Scripture)  stand  to  actual  life?  Is  it  a  law,  or  only  a 
spirit?  for  nations,  or  for  individuals  ?  to  be  enforced  generally,  or  in  details  also  7 
are  its  maxims  to  be  modified  by  experience,  or  acted  upon  in  defiance  of  experi- 
ence?"—p.  393. 

It  is  evident  that  the  maxims  of  the  Bible  are  as  distasteful 
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to  Mr.  Jowett  as  its  doctrines.     So  also  are  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England — ^for,  on  the  next  page,  he  says : 

**  Consider,  for  example,  the  extraordinary  and  unreasonable  importance  attached 
to  single  words,  sometimes  of  doubtAil  meaning,  in  reference  to  anj  of  the  following 
subjects:  1.  Divorce;  2.  Marriage  with  a  Wife's  sister;  3.  Inspiration;  4.  The 
Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  5.  Infant  Baptism;  6.  Episcopacy;  7.  Divine 
Right  of  Kings;  8    OrigmalSin." 

He  advocates,  separately,  objections  to  each  of  these  points — 
and  in  regard  to  the  last,  viz.  Original  Sin,  he  thinks  it  con- 
trary to  "  the  Justice  of  God,  who  rewardeth  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  works.'* 

On  page. 410  he  says  :  "  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding statements  may  be  censured,  as  a  wanton  exposure  of 
the  difficulties  of  Scripture," — ^to  which  we  readily  assent ; 
but  he  gives,  as  his  excuse,  ^'  First,  that  the  difficulties  re- 
ferred to  are  very  well  known  ;"  which  we  confidently  deny  ; 
and,  ^^  secondly,  as  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  ignore  the  results  of  criticism,  it  is  of  importance  that 
Christianity  should  be  seen  to  be  in  harmony  with  them/' — 
Which  plea  of  harmony j  we  consider  a  bare-faced  attempt  to 
beg  the  whole  question  at  issue  between  him  and  the  Creed  of 
his  Church,  which  he  positively  rejects.  His  "criticism," 
which  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  other  Essayists, 
attempts  to  harmonize  Scripture  with  their  Deistical  develop- 
ments, which  he  adopts  and  dubs,  forsooth,  with  the  name  of 
Christianity.  In  his  laborious  attempts  to  reconcile  Christian- 
ity with  Infidelity,  Mr.  Jowett  presents,  not  so  much  the  pain- 
ful picture  of  Sisyphus,  rolling  a  huge  stone  up  a  mountain, 
which  is  a  feasible  though  arduous  operation,  but  he  rather 
exhibits  himself  in  the  futile  and  frivolous  position  of  a  man 
attempting  to  trundle  two  wheel-barrows  at  the  same  time. 
His  subsequent  remarks,  that  such  an  attempt  at  harmony 
should  be  prompted  by  love  for  the  truth,  and  his  speculations 
in  regard  to  the  beauty  and  the  freshness  which  the  Bible 
would  acquire,  after  such  "  a  reconcilement  or  restoration  of 
belief"  had  been  effected  by  a  criticism  which  aims  to  remove 
entirely  from  its  pages  the  great  Spirit  of  God,  by  substituting 
some  little  fancy  "  spirit," — ^is  sickening,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
man,  whose  spiritual  grasp  of  the  text  of  God's  Word  does 
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not  seem  to  extend  beyond  the  technical  force  of  ^'tva,"  "yap,"* 
*'/iev,'»  or  "<Jf."  He  seems  utterly  destitute  of  all  perception  of 
spiritual  truth  and  life,  and  his  caressing  words  in  regard  to 
the  beauty  of  the  language  or  sentiment  of  Scripture,  sound 
strangely  in  our  ears,  like  compliments  paid  to  a  corpse.  The 
hopes  and  doubts  of  the  Christian,  his  trials  and  struggles  in 
the  battle  of  life,  ^^  fightings  without  and  fears  within,''  are  all 
incomprehensible  to  the  man  who  says,  in  reference  to  the 
Apostle's  testimony  in  regard  to  a  well  spent  life  of  faith  and 
devotion  to  the  Master's  cause,  "  We  cannot,  therefore,  tmYA- 
otU  unreality y  except^  perhaps j  in  a  very  few  cases^  appropri- 
ate his  words,  '^  I  have  fought  the  good  fight ;  I  rave  finished 
my  course  ;  I  have  kept  the  faith."  The  reader  of  this  Essay 
cannot  fail  to  feel  perfectly  certain,  that  its  author  is  not  one 
of  those  exceptional  cases. 

It  would  present  an  amusing  contrast,  to  write  down  on  one 
page  all  that  this  double  tongued  writer  denies  in  regard  to  the 
Bible — ^its  Inspiration,  Miracles,  Prophecies,  Holy  Spirit,  Di- 
vinity and  Atonement  of  the  Saviour,  including,  in  fact,  every 
doctrine  which  would  present  it  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  an  imperfect  human  production,  like  any  other  book  ; — and 
then,  on  the  opposite  side,  to  make  a  collection  of  such  expres- 
sions as  the  following :  '^  The  Scriptures  are  a  bond  of  union 
to  the  whole  Christian  world.  No  one  denies  their  authority." 
"  The  interpreter  needs  nothing  short  of  *  fashioning'  in  him- 
self the  image  of  the  mind  of  Christ.  He  has  to  be  born 
againy  into  a  new  spiritual  or  intellectual  world,  from  which 
the  thoughts  of  this  world  are  shut  out.  It  is  one  of  the  high- 
est tasks,  on  which  the  labor  of  a  life  can  be  spent,  to  bring  the 

words  of  Christ  a  little  nearer  to  the  heart  of  man." "  But, 

while  acknowledging  this  inexhaustible  or  infinite  character  of 
the  sacred  writings,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  we  are 
willing  to  admit  of  hidden  or  mysterious  meanings  in  them." 
To  which  might  be  appended  such  foot  notes  as  this  : 

"Educated  men  will  be  no  more  able  to  believe,  that  the  words,  'Out  of  Egypt 
I  have  called  my  Son/  or,  'ipsa  conteret  caput  tuuro/  (the  seed  of  the  woman  shall 
bruise  thy  head,)  refer  to  Christ;  or,  'that  the  first  chapter  of  Gonesia  relates  the 
same  tale  which  geology  and  ethnology  unfold,  than  they  now  think  the  meeming 
of  Josh.  X.  12,  13,  to  be  in  accordance  with  CralUeo^a  discovery.** 
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Time  forbids  us  to  undertake  this  tempting  task,  or  to  no- 
tice the  presumptuous  remarks,  (to  use  the  mildest  terms,)  of 
our  author,  in  regard  to  the  perverted  and  erroneous  employ- 
ment of  Scripture  in  the  Epistles,  '^  though  sanctioned  by  our 
Lard  and  Sis  Apostles  ;" — ^p.  449  ;  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the 
"  hair  splitting^'  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  many  errors  of  the  Apos- 
tolic (early  and  later)  Church,  the  framers  of  our  Creed,  upon 
whose  understanding,  he  asserts,  there  was  a  veil. — ^p.  465. 

But  we  will  close  our  criticism  of  this  Essay,  with  a  single 
quotation,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  Mr.  Jowett's  candor  and  correctness,  in  his  refer- 
ence to  Scripture,  and  critical  interpretation  of  it : 

"No  one  would  interpret  Scripture  as  many  do,  but  for  cer- 
tain previous  suppositions,  with  which  toe  come  to  the  peiusal 
of  it."  "  There  can  be  no  error  in  the  word  of  God,"  there- 
fore the  discrepancies  in  the  Books  of  Kiugs  and  Chronicles 
are  only  apparent,  or  may  be  attributed  to  differences  in  the 
copies.  ^'  It  is  a  thousand  times  more  likely,  that  the  inter- 
preter should  err,  than  the  inspired  writer."  For  a  like  rea- 
son, the  failure  of  a  prophecy  is  never  admitted,  in  spite  of 
Scripture  and  of  history ;  (Jer.  xxxvi.  30  ;  Isa.  xxiii. ;  Amos 
vii.  10-17 :)  the  mention  of  a  name  later  than  the  supposed 
age  of  the  Prophet  is  not  allowed,  as  in  other  writings,  to  be 
taken  in  evidence  of  the  date. — (Isa.  xlv.  1.) 

We  take  several  grave  exceptions  to  this,  seemingly,  inno- 
cent and  very  plausible  paragraph. 

The  first  is,  the  quiet  and  sly  assumption,  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  that  there  can  be  no  inspiration  in  the  Word  of  God, 
and  that  the  contrary  opinion  is  founded  on  sheer  supposition  ; 
for,  otherwise,  it  would  be  most  natural  and  proper  for  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  to  conclude,  that  the 
Word  of  God  can  teach  no  error,  and  that  interpreters  are  far 
more  apt  to  err  than  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  second  is,  the 
equally  quiet  and  sly  assumption,  that  there  are  irreconcilable 
discrepancies  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  which 
this  baseless  supposition  leads  us,  very  unreasonably,  to  attempt 
to  defend  or  explain. 

Tbe  third  is,  the  assumption,  that  this  same  baseless  suppo^ 
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aition  preyents  our  admitting  the  palpable  and  acknowledged 
failure  of  pretended  prophecies. 

The  fourth  is,  the  very  casual  way  in  which  three  prophecies 
are  indicated,  (merely  by  chapter  and  verse,)  as  signal  proofs 
of  the  grievous  errors  into  which  toe  fall  in  our  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  by  coming  to  the  perusal  of  it  with  certain  previous 
suppositions  in  regard  to  its  inspiration,  so  baseless  that  it  re- 
quires no  opposing  argument ;  and  this,  too,  is  hazarded,  un- 
der the  presumption,  that  nobody  will  take  the  trouble  to  hunt 
up  these  flagrant  instances  of  pretended  prophecies. 

Now,  Mr.  Jowett,  and  all  these  Essayists,  are  perfectly 
aware,  (and  they  give  abundant  evidence  of  it,)  that  their  en- 
tire system  of  free  handling  hinges  on  the  question  of  Super- 
natural Inspiration.  He  and  they  are  also  perfectly  aware,  that 
if  a  well-established  case  of  a  single  fulfilled  prophecy  can  be 
adduced,  this  question  is  forever  settled,  and  that  God  has,  in 
that  instance,  supernaturally  used  the  mouth  of  man.  It  is 
the  special  task  of  Dr.  Williams  to  show,  that  all  the  Messi- 
anic prophecies  have  disappeared,  save  two,  and  they  are  fast 
melting  away  in  the  crucible  of  searching  enquiry.  For  Mr. 
Jowett,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  to  steal  into  our  ranks  by  his 
insidious  use  of  the  word  ^^  we"  and  slyly  assume  what  he  was 
bound  to  prove,  or  at  least  to  argue,  is  an  insult  to  our  under- 
standing, unworthy  of  a  scholar  or  a  man.  We,  however,  are 
net  of  the  number  who  consider  it  safe  to  take  Mr.  Jowett's 
assumptions,  or  his  references,  withoift  examination.  We  will, 
therefore,  examine  these  three  signal  failures  of  prophecy, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  so  completely  prove  the  error  of  previous 
suppositions  of  Divine  Inspiration,  as  to  require  a  bare  refer- 
ence to  them,  and  nothing  more. 

The  first  is  Jer.  xxxvi.  30.  "  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah  ;  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  David  ;  and  his  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out  in 
the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost."  Jehoiakim 
died  in  captivity,  and  his  dead  body,  by  the  order  of  Ifebu- 
chadnezzar,  was  cast  forth,  without  burial,  before  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem. 

Isaiah  xxiii.  This  chapter  foretells  the  destructioa  of  Tyre— 
which  prophecy  was  most  remarkably  fulfilled. 
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Amos  Tii.  10-17.  The  unfulfilled  prophecji  referred  to  here, 
we  suppose,  is  the  following :  '^  For  thus  Amos  saith,  Jerohoam 
shall  die  by  the  sword,  and  Israel  shall  surely  be  led  away 
captive,  out  of  their  own  land."  Jeroboam  did  not  die  by  the 
sword,  nor  did  Amos  predict  that  he  should.  But  he  predicted 
that  God  would  *^  rise  against  the  house  of  Jeroboam  with  the 
sword,"  and  that  Israel  should  be  laid  waste,  which  was  lite- 
rally fulfilled  by  the  invasion  and  final  overthrow  of  the  king- 
dom, by  the  Assyrians.  The  above-quoted  words,  which  seem 
to  show  a  failure  of  prophecy,  are  the  words  which  the  idola- 
trous priest  of  Bethel  falsely  represented  to  the  king^  as  having 
been  spoken  by  Amos,  the  Prophet  of  Ood! 

These  are  the  three  prophecies  which  Mr.  Jowett  cites,  as 
self-evident  attestations  of  the  fallacy  of  a  supposed  iDspira- 
tion  I  We  are  justified  in  inferring,  that  they  are  the  strong- 
est he  could  find,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  cited  them  in 

this  connection. 

« 

But  there  remains  to  be  noticed,  in  the  above  quotation,  a 
still  stronger  instance  of  the  value  and  reliability  of  that  crit- 
icism, which  Mr.  Jowett  so  vauntingly  recommends,  as  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  '^one  only  true  meaning"  of  the  Scrip- 
tares,  by  means  of  which,  ^'  could  all  be  brought  to  an  intelli- 
gence of  their  true  meaning,  all  might  come  to  agree  in  matters 
of  religion."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  this  hope  of 
Mr.  Jowett  would  be  fully  realized,  if  all  would  only  consent  to 
accept  his  method  of  interpretation,  for  they  would  find  in  the 
Bible  no  spiritual  doctrine  on  which  to  differ. 

The  passage  we  refer  to,  is  the  closing  one  of  the  above  quo- 
tations, which  refers  to  Isaiah  xlv.  1.  ''  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
to  His  Anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to 
subdue  nations  before  him  ;"  in  regard  to  which,  Mr.  Jowett 
remarks  :"  '^  the  mention  of  a  name  later  than  the  supposed 
age  of  the  Prophet,  is  not  allowed,  as  in  other  writings,  to  be 
taken  in  evidence  of  the  date'* 

This,  all  the  attendant  circumstances  considered,  is  the  most 
insidiously  monstrous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  (to  use  an  Eng- 
lish synonym  for  a  more  appropriate  word  of  Latin  origin,)  the 
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most  ehamdess  petitio  principiiy  which  can  be  found  in  this 
book,  abounding,  as  it  does,  in  sophifitical  asBumptionfl. 

Mr.  Jowett  is  arguing,  in  his  hinting  style,  against  such 
false  modes  of  interpreting  the  Bible  as  are  based  on  the  idea, 
that  there  can  be  no  error  in  tibe  Word  of  God,  and  which  are 
derived  from  previous  suppositions  of  its  Divine  Inspiration. 
In  this  connection,  he  cites  the  three  prophecies  which  we  have 
just  examined,  as  failures ^  and^  with  what  truth,  the  reader  can 
judge.  In  further  proof  of  error  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  of 
our  unreasonable  mode  of  interpreting  it,  he  cites  the  prophecy 
'Concerning  Cyrus,  (which,  as  a  verified  prediction,  incontesta- 
bly  proves  the  fact  of  Divine  Inspiration,)  and  tells  us,  with 
the  utmost  coolness,  that  the  mention  of  a  name  later  than  the 
supposed  age  of  the  prophet  is  not  allowed,  as  in  other  wri- 
tings, to  be  taken  in  evidence  of  the  date.  In  other  words,  it 
is  very  unreasonable  for  those  who  believe  in  Inspiration,  not  to 
.admit,  as  they  would  in  the  case  of  any  other  book,  that  this 
jprediction  is  a  great  error,  since  it  mentions  the  name  of  a  per- 
son not  then  in  existence  I 

To  understand  the  insidious  sophistry  covered  by  the  appa- 
rent non-chalanoe  of  this  very  cool  remark,  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  all  the  assumptions  which  it  embraces,  to  suit  differ- 
>  ent  classes  of  sceptical  objectors,  for  whom  Mr.  Jowett  is  ca- 
tering. 

First, — ^it  assumes  that  this  prediction,  like  the  preceding 
ones,  was  a  faUurty  and  therefore  it  is  a  proof  against  Inspi- 
ration. 

Secondly, — ^it  assumes  that  the  text  is  a  history  of  the  past — 
notwithstanding  the  flat  contradiction  which  its  phraseology 
gives  to  such  a  view — and  therefore  furnishes  a  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  interpreting  it  as  a  prophecy  of  the  future. 

Thirdly, — ^it  assumes  that  the  whole  passage  is  spuricmSy 
since  it  mentions  a  name  later  than  the  age  of  the  writer. — 
Otherwise  it  would  be  a  prediction, — ^which  would  prove  Inspi- 
ration)— and  this  would  prevent  us  from  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures like  any  other  book^ — which  would  prove  Mr.  Jowett's 
infallible  rule  utterly  worthless^  and  this,  of  course,  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  according  to  Mr,  Jow- 
ett : — ^therefore  the  passage  must  be  spurious. 
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• 

Charity  can  find  no  excuse  in  the  plea  of  inadvertence  for  snch 
artful  assumptions  of  what  ought  to  hay#been  proved,  in  regard 
to  a  question  of  vital  importance,  and  upon  which  the  suhject  of 
his  Essay  hinged.  For  the  above  quotation  is  but  a  sample  of 
this  writer's  method  of  handling  and  interpreting  Scripture, 
and  of  the  insidious,  hinting  sophistry  which  pervades  the 
whole  Essay,  laying  traps  for  unwary  souls,  and  suggesting 
doubts  at  every  step,  even  when  he  is  proposing  the  words  of 
Job,  '^  I  know  that  my  Bedeemer  liveth,''  as  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression, to  be  used  by  the  side  of  a  death-bed,  ^'  though  the 
exact  meaning  of  them  (he  adds  in  a  parenthesis)  may  be 
doubtful  to  a  Hebrew  scholar.'' 

The  constant  profession  of  a  tender  concern  for  true  religion, 
as  opposed  to  the  errors  of  the  Church,  and  of  aU  orthodox 
believers,  from  the  Apostles,  downwards  ;  the  oft  repeated  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  for  the  Bible,  while  every  effort  is 
made  to  represent  it  as  an  imperfect  and  erroneous  human  pro- 
duction; the  pathetic  yearnings,  that  the  whole  Christian 
world,  both  believers  and  total  rejecters  of  Inspiration,  may 
finally  come  to  an  agreement  in  regard  to  its  one  only  true 
meaning,  by  the  aid  of  a  harmonizing  criticism  of  its  words ; — 
in  a  word,  the  continual  intermingling  of  evangelical  expres- 
sicms,  and  even  the  cant  of  belief,  with  sophistical  inculcations 
of  the  most  sceptical  Infidelity, — ^is  the  disgusting  feature  of 
this  Essay. 

Our  parting  word  to  the  author  is,  that  when,  in  accordance 
with  his  negations  of  the  doctrines,  he  shall  have  resigned  his 
position  as  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  when, 
in  accordance  with  his  adoption  of  their  sentiments,  he  shall 
have  come  out  frankly,  and  have  taken  his  proper  place  by  the 
side  of  Hume,  Voltaire  and  Paine  ; — ^he  will  then  acquire  a 
title  to  respect,  which  he  does  not  now  possess. 

We  have  now  passed  in  careful  review  ftiese  seven  reformers 
of  the  Christian  religion— ^all  of  whom,  save  one,  are  the  duly 
appointed  ministers  of  Christ — ^who  have  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Creed  of  the  Church  of  England, — ^who  have  vowed  before 
Ood,  that  they  ^*  unfeignedly  believe  all  the  Canonical  Bcrip- 
tuxes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  and  that  these  **  con- 
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tain  all  Doctrine  necessary  for  eternal  salvation,  through  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ/'  and  have  ^^  determined,  by  God's  grace/'  out 
of  the  said  Scriptures,  to  instruct  the  people,  and  to  teach 
nothing  but  what  may  be  proved  by  the  Scriptures. 

These  seven  have  combined  together  to  produce  a  booky  of 
which  they  all,  in  a  special,  joint  notice  to  the  public,  say : 
'^  The  volume,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  received  as  an  attempt  to 
illustrate  the  advantage  derivable  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
moral  truth  from  a  free  handling,  in  a  becoming  spirit,  of  sub* 
jects  peculiarly  liable  to  su£fer  by  the  repetition  of  conventional 
language,  and  from  traditional  methods  of  treatment." 

The  '^  volume,"  thus  jointly  commended,  teaches,  as  plainly 
as  words  can  teach,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  the  Inspired 
Word  of  God — that  they  contain  no  outer  law  of  faith  or 
practice,  no  spiritual  doctrine  necessary  to  salvation; — ^that 
the  Bible  is  not  genuine,  even  as  a  human  production,  and 
that  it  is  full  of  erroneous,  absurd,  and  incredible  statements ; 
and,  that  the  Creeds  founded  upon  it  are  inherited  from  a  super* 
stitious  and  ignorant  age,  and  are  unworthy  of  belief  in  our  en- 
lightened day.  Each  of  these  Essayists  rejects  the  fkct  of  a  Su- 
pernatural Bevelation,  and  the  supernatural  evidence  which  at- 
tests this  fact.  They,  one  and  all,  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
man's  natural  Beason,  as  the  only  means  to  determine  his  duty 
to  God  and  his  fellow,  and  as  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  soul,  both  in  regard  to  its  present  nat- 
ural state,  and  in  reference  to  its  future  supernatural  exist- 
ence, so  far,  at  least,  as  they  acknowledge  a  God,  and  a  future 
state,  which  some  of  them  seem  to  doubt. 

Three  great  fallacies  of  thought  pervade  the  writings  of  all 
these  Essayists.  The  first  is  the  belief,  that  what  is  supernat- 
ural must  also,  necessarily,  be  pretemaiural.  The  second  ia 
the  opinion,  that  imperfection  in  the  human  frame-work  of 
Bevelation  precludef  the  idea  of  its  being  the  tenement  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  third  is  the  assumption,  that  human  Beason 
is  capable  of  explaining  all  the  mysterious  dealings  and  de- 
signs of  God,  and  therefore,  if  a  pretended  Bevelation  conflicts 
with,  or  transcends  Beason,  it  must,  necessarily,  be  spurious. 
This  amounts  to  a  declaration,  on  their  part,  that  God  is^ntfe. 
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and  Reason  is  infallible.  There  is  not  one  of  these  Essayists, 
who  could  give  as  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  simplest  prob- 
lem connected  with  their  physical  organization,  and  yet  they 
ium  to  solve,  by  Season,  the  problems  of  their  spiritual  nature, 
and  fathom  the  counsels  of  the  Infinite  in  regard  to  it.  They 
must  give  some  better  evidence  of  the  euprtmcicy  of  this  fac- 
ulty, than  what  is  displayed  in  these  Essays,  before ,  they  can 
hope  to  persuade  sensible  men  to  adopt  their  absurd  theories. 
They  claim  the  name  of  RationalistSj  in  its  abstract  and 
best  sense,  as  descriptive  of  their  character  as  reformers ;  but, 
in  reality,  reason  has  very  little  to  do,  either  with  their  merits 
or  their  errors,  so  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned.  This 
new  mode  of  thought  is  but  a  rehash  of  very  old  and  ex- 
ploded forms  of  Infidelity, — or  the  re-assertion  of  views  which 
have  been  much  better  and  more  honestly  stated  by  infidels  of 
tiie  last  century,  with  just  enough  of  modem  Germanism, 
to  make  it  popular  and  obscure.  We  have  been  unable  to  find 
a  single  original  argument  or  train  of  thought,  in  any  of  their 
productions,  and  despite  of  their  confident  appeals  to  science 
and  modem  knowledge,  the  sciolism  of  their  scholarship  makes 
one  feel,  that ''  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,''  and 
that  it  is  much  safer  not  to  taste,  or  else  to  ^' drink  deep  of  the 
Pierian  spring."  It  would  be  a  libel  upon  reason  to  attribute 
their  many  errors,  as  in  any  manner  arising  from  a  legitimate 
use  and  proper  application  of  that  faculty. 

"  Iq  jiride,  in  reaa'ning  pride  (their)  error  lies ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rash  into  the  aides." 

The  human  reason  imperatively  demands  an  external,  super- 
natural, Divine  Revelation,  and  the  proof  of  this  assertion  is 
contained  in  the  fact,  that  no  nation  has  ever  existed  upon 
this  earth  without  its  faith  in  the  supernatural.  There  are 
many  and  strong  reasons  why  it  should  demand  such  a  Beve- 
lation,  some  of  which  we  will  state  in  brief. 

1st. — The  natural  religious  constitution  of  man, — ^that  con- 
sciousness of  a  spiritual  existence,  and  of  its  dependence  on 
some  higher  power,  is  constantly  manifesting  an  instinctive 
craving  after  knowledge  relating  to  his  spiritual  existence, 
which  his  bodily  senses  are  unable  to  satisfy.    It  is  as  abhorrent 
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to  reason  to  suppose  that  God  would  create  the  soul  with  this 
instinctive  craving,  and  deny  it  the  light  of  Revelation,  as  it 
would  be  to  suppose  that  He  created  the  eye  and  denied  it  the 
light  necessary  for  vision.  Therefore  the  traditions  of  every 
nation  that  has  ever  existed,  attest  the  original  communication 
of  a  Divine  Revelation,  though  man  "  has  sought  out  many 
inventions''  to  pervert  this  knowledge. 

2d. — The  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  responsibility  to 
its  Creator,  require  a  revealed  knowledge  of  His  will,  upon 
which  to  base  conscience  and  moral  obligation. 

3d. — The  soul  being  immortal,  its  future  destiny  must  ne^ 
cessarily  be  an  object  of  solicitude  to  the  mind,  and  human 
reason  requires  that  such  solicitude  shall  be  relieved  in  the  only 
possible  way,  viz.,  by  the  Inspired  Word  of  God. 

4th. — ^The  existence  of  a  depraved  nature,  blinding  our  per- 
ceptions, blunting  our  moral  sense,  warping  our  judgments,  and 
rendering  reason  a  powerless  guide,  demands  the  controlling 
influence  of  an  '^  outer  law.''  It  needs  not  Revelation  to  tell  us, 
that  the  heart  is  desperately  wicked — every  man's  experience 
testifies  to  this  point,  and  the  language  of  the  inspired  Apos- 
tle is  unconsciously  reiterated  by  the  heathen  poet,  '*  Video 
meliora,  proboque,  sed  deteriora  sequor." 

5th. — The  complete  failure  of  the  ablest  minds,  in  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  heathen  nations,  to  arrive  at  any  truth  in 
regard  to  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  the  fruitless  attempts  of 
the  acutest  reasoners  and  the  profoundest  thinkers,  to  devise 
any  system  of  ethics  or  religion,  which  could  satisfy  even  the 
demands  of  their  own  times,  prove  conclusively,  that  this 
knowledge  must  be  derived  from  another  source  ^an  the  hu- 
man mind. 

Many  other  arguments  might  be  adduced  to  shpw^  that  the 
human  reason  demands  instruction  on  subjects  of  vital  con- 
cernment, which  its  own  powers  are  utterly  incapable  of  inves- 
tigating, and  a  knowledge  of  which  can  only  be  obtained  from 
a  Divinely  Inspired  Revelation. 

But  what  is  the  objection  which  these  Essayists  make  to 
that  Revelation,  which  we  claim  to  have  received  from  Ood, — 
which,  from  the  time  of  Moaes  to  the  present  day,  has  been 
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the  parent  of  the  only  true  civilization  which  has  existed  in 
the  world,  and  which  has  never  yet,  in  a  single  instance,  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  those  who  have  pnt  their  trust  in  it  ? 
The  chief,  if  not  the  only  one  having  any  semblance  of  valid- 
ity is,  that  its  [attestations  are  miraculous  and  supernatural. 
The  question  of  supernatural  interference,  either  as  relating 
to  Inspiration,  Miracles,  Prophecies,  authoritative  Doctrines, 
or  incredible  narratives,  covers  the  whole  ground  of  their  ob- 
jections. This  question  they  do  not  attempt  to  treat  upon  its 
own  merits,  as  a  question  oifad^  but  they  discard  it,  by  the 
assumption,  that  it  is  contrary  to  Season  and  Modem  Science  I 
We  can  sympathize,  from  experience,  with  the  man  who,  in 
die  name  of  Science,  questions  a  Miracle,  and  demands  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  fact  of  its  occurrence ;  but  not  with  one 
who,  in  the  name  of  Season,  refuses  to  admit  as  evidence  the  fact 
of  a  Miracle  in  attestation  of  a  supernatural  Revelation,  be- 
cause it  transcends  his  reason.  Such  rationalism,  could  it  not 
be  traced  directly  to  pride  of  Beason,  would  rightly  be  consid- 
ered mental  imbecility.  But  the  question  of  fact  they  have 
not  touched.  They  assume,  that  a  supernatural  Revelation  is 
contrary  to  reason,  and  therefore  impossible  ;  accordingly,  they 
set  themselves  to  work,  some  to  eliminate  from  the  sacred  text 
its  Miraculous  attestations,  by  strange  ideal  and  forced  philo- 
logical interpretations,  while  others  strain  their  mighty  intel- 
lect to  prove,  that  a  Miracle  is  an  interference  with  the  order 
of  Nature,  and  therefore  impossible,  or,  that  the  effects  of  laws 
impressed  on  matter,  before  the  present  arrangement  of  our 
solar  system,  are  repugnant  to  Modem  Science,  and  therefore 
incredible.  Let  these  seven  remodel  their  attack,  and  by  a 
second  concert  of  independent  action,  produce  another  book, 
which  shall  prove,  that  the  Miracles  which  attest  Revelation 
never  occurred, — ^that  the  detailed  accounts  of  them  are  false- 
hoods or  forgeries — or  that  they  were  true  statements  of  jug- 
gling tricks,  deceiving  an  ignorant  age, — then  will  we  admit 
their  proceeding  to  be  a  reasonable  one,  and  that  they  have 
some  just  claim  to  the  title  of  Rational.  After  such  an  at- 
tempt has  proved  successful,  and  not  before,  will  we  admit  a  rea- 
sonable right  to  interpret  ^'  the  Scripture  like  any  other  book  ;" 
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and,  with  this  preliminary  point  settled,  Buch  an  interpretation 
would  enable  them  to  arrive,  fairly  and  reasonably,  at  the  same 
conclusions  which  they  now  aim  at,  by  absurd  theories  of  inter- 
pretation, or  illogical  sophisms.  For  it  would  be  then  easy  to 
show,  that  the  Bible  is  the  most  stupendous  bundle  of  absurd- 
ities and  falsehoods,  that  was  ever  palmed  upon  the  credulity 
of  mankind ;  '^  the  most  uncertain  of  all  books/'  to  guide  man 
to  moral  truth,  and  completely  justifying  the  position  of  all 
these  Essayists,  that  the  only  safe  rule  for  educated  men,  in 
these  enlightened  times,  is  the  ^^  supremacy  of  Season/'-  All 
that  would  then  be  required  of  these  Bationalists  by  a  grateful 
world,  would  be,  to  continue  the  same  reasonable  process,  and 
account  for  the  admitted  fact,  that  this  l^ook  has  continued 
through  all  ages  to  mold,  instruct,  console  and  eleyate  man- 
kind. It  would  not  be  strange  if  such  an  attempt,  fairly  con- 
ducted, should  force  them,  by  its  difficulties,  to  acknowledge 
the  supernatural  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  as  the  most  logical 
conclusion.  What  evidence,  we  would  ask,  other  than  a  Mi- 
raculous one,  would  properly  attest  a  supernatural  Bevelation  ? 
The  human  reason  demands  precisely  such  kind  of  evidence, 
and  will  be  satisfied  with  no  other.  Suppose  a  man  of  pure 
life  and  sound  mind  should  arise  in  our  midst,  and  solemnly 
proclaim,  that  he  was  commissioned,  supematurally,  to  an- 
nounce a  message  from  the  Deity.  There  being  no  question  of 
his  integrity  or  sanity,  what  evidence  would  we  require  to  at- 
test his  supernatural  claim  ?  We  would  most  certainly  say 
to  him,  '^  If  you  claim  to  be  supematurally  endowed  as  the 
embassador  of  God,  present  your  credentials  ; — give  us  such 
evidence  of  this  claim,  as  our  senses  and  our  reason  can  take 
cognizance  of,  that  we  may  believe,  when  you  say,  ''Thus  saith 
the  Lord."  If  such  a  one,  by  word  or  touch,  should  really  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  restore  the  withered  limb,  raise  the  dead 
to  life,  or  predict  the  future,  reason  would  compel  us  to  admit, 
that  the  Deity,  who  thus  supematurally  accredited  him,  had 
also  supematurally  endowed  him  as  His  messenger.  If  he  should 
fail  in  this  attempt,  we  would  justly  rank  him  either  as  a  lu- 
natic or  an  impostor.  The  fact  that  no  nation  has  ever  existed 
without  a  religious  belief  based  upon  the  aopematural,  and 
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daiming  Miraculous  attestation  of  its  truth,  is  proof  that  the 
necessity  for  a  faith  of  this  kind  is  implanted  in  human  na- 
ture, and  that  human  reason  demands  just  such  evidence  to 
support  it.  As  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  the  only  one  that 
has  ever  stood  the  test  of  reason  and  experience,  so  are  its  Mir- 
acles the  only  ones  that  can  stand  the  test  of  scrutiny.  All 
others  are  but  shams  and  counterfeits,  easily  detected,  and 
readily  exposing  the  superstitions  that  they  are  designed  to 
uphold. 

We  now  take  leave  of  these  Essayists  and  their  pernicious 
book.  We  have  studied  carefully  their  views,  and  have  endeav- 
ored to  represent  them  with  clearness  and  candor.  We  make 
no  apology  for  the  severity  of  our  language,  for  it  is  the  honest 
expression  of  our  abhorrence  of  their  mingled  impiety  and 
sophistry )  nor  has  i  u  in  any  instance  been  used  wantonly,  but 
always  in  logical  connection  with  the  detection  of  error.  After 
a  careful  perusal,  in  the  proofs,  of  all  that  has  been  written, 
there  is  but  one  expression  which  we  would  wish  to  expunge, 
and  would  have  done  so  had  we  been  aware  of  it  before  the 
type  was  distributed.  It  is  the  remark  in  regard  to  Baron 
Bunsen,  in  which  we  refer  to  the  Q^nnan  nation  as  ^^  a  plodding 
race."  It  escaped  our  pen  in  a  moment  of  irritation  in  regard 
to  Qerman  Rationalism,  whose  elaborately  learned  puerilities 
we  detest  as  much  as  its  impiety.  The  remark,  however, 
though  an  honest  expression  of  opinion,  was  logically  unneces- 
sary, and  does  seeming  injustice  to  a  nation  which  has  produced 
many  of  the  noblest  intellects.  We  regret  its  use,  and  now 
make  all  the  atonement  in  our  power.  With  this  confession  of 
our  error,  we  claim  no  exemption  from  proper  rebuke,  on  the 
ground  that,  "to  err  is  human, — ^to  forgive,  divine." 

There  remains  but  one  question  to  be  considered:  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  this  book  ?  The  Introductory  notice  by 
its  Unitarian  editor  shows  the  delight  with  which  it  is  hailed 
by  that  sect.  Avowed  infidels  will  gloat  over  its  pages,  and 
recognize  in  its  authors  able  coadjutors  and  kindred  spirits. 
No  sound  hurchman,  or  mature  1  ible  Christian,  will  receive 
the  slightest  detriment  from  its  perusal.  But  there  are  two 
classes  in  our  country,  with  whom  it  will  be  a  powerful  engine 
for  mischief.    The  first  is,  that  (too  numerous)  class  of  preach- 
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era,  who,  with  quick  parts  and  active  mindfi,  lack  the  oorrectiyeB 
of  a  sound  erudition  and  stable  principles.  They  are,  as  we 
have  remarked  on  another  occasion,  the  scatter-brain  proclaim- 
ers  of  what  maj  be  called  a  mixed  eclectic  Oospel,  composed 
of  religion,  rationalican,  politics,  and  philanthropy,  who  perhaps, 
in  sincerity,  think  they  are  preaching  Christ,  when  in  reality 
they  are  preaching,  with  fervid  vehemence,  for  popular  applause, 
their  own  irreverent  individualities.  These  men,  when  they 
meet  anything  in  the  Bible  which  opposes  some  favorite  notion 
of  politics  or  philanthropy,  are  ever  ready,  in  the  language  of 
one  who  is  a  type  of  the  class,  to  ^4et  it  go  to  the  desolating  ar- 
mies of  its  enemies.''  Such  men  will  find  in  this  book  an  easy 
method  to  escape  the  coercive  restraints  of  the  Bible,  and  plenty 
of  wind  with  which  to  fill  the  sails  which  they  weekly  trim  for 
popular  applause.    For  them  we  can  do  nothing. 

But  there  is  another  class,  for  whom  we  feel  the  deepest 
concern  and  sympathy,  and  for  whom  this  book  seems  to  have 
been  especially  designed.  They  are  the  young  and  ardent  inqui- 
rers after  theological  truth ;  young  men,  perhaps  just  entering 
the  ministry,  in  the  first  blush  of  their  intellectual  prime. 
Conscious  of  the  budding  promise  of  future  mental  power,  they 
resent — alasl  we  know  how  keenly — any  shackle  upon  free 
thought,  or  any  attempt  to  confine  within  bounds  the  full  exer- 
cise of  their  untrained  intellectual  powers.  To  them  the  con- 
stant appeals  which  this  book  makes  to  their  pride  of  reason,  is 
full  of  seductive  danger.  To  such  we  would  say,  ^'Are  you  wil- 
ling to  abandon  the  Faith  of  your  fathers,  to  deny  your  Saviour, 
and  forego  those  glorious  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality  which 
the  Bible  unfolds,  for  the  present  gratification  of  a  proud  philoso- 
phy, falsely  so  called  ?"  The  answer  doubtless  will  be, — Ood 
forbid  I  Then  we  would  say :  Lay  down  this  dangerous  book, 
till  your  powers  are  more  matured  ;  or,  if  you  will  read,  do  it 
with  your  ey^s  open,  and  with  the  full  conviction,  that,  if  you 
lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  seductive  appeals  which  these  writers 
make  to  your  intellectual  pride,  and  if  you  admit,  unquestioned, 
the  sophistry  of  their  premises,  you  cannot  logically  stop  till 
you  reach  the  Deism  to  which  they  have  all  attained,  and  the 
blank  Atheism  to  which  they  are  all  hastening. 
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Art.  VI.— church  MISSIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  to  Fublic 
Institutions  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

BxTWSEH  eleven  and  twelve  years  ago,  some  of  the  Becton 
and  Commnnicants  of  our  City  Churches,  dissatisfied  with 
the  general  usage  among  us  of  opening  the  House  of  Prayer 
only  on  the  Lord's  Day,  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  daily  for 
the  celebration  of  Public  Worship.  In  certain  of  our  Churches 
this  custom,  new  to  this  generation  and  Church  and  country, 
had  already  for  some  years  obtained  and  found  favor.  At  the 
time  however  of  which  we  now  speak,  one  after  another  had 
been  added  to  the  number  of  Churches  open  for  Daily  Worship, 
amid  somewhat  of  excitement,  discussion  and  opposition.  Some 
advocated  the  practice  earnestly,  others  as  strenuously  opposed  it. 
Like  many  another  movement,  good  in  itself,  its  own  merits 
were  lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  advocated  by  some  in  connection 
with  usages  with  which  it  had  reaUy  no  necessary  connection : 
opposed  by  others  in  part,  because  of  the  system  to  which  it 
seemed  to  them  to  belong,  in  part  perhaps  because  of  the  per- 
sons by  whom  it  was  here  introduced.  In  short,*  like  many 
another  subject,  although  having  no  necessary  connection  with 
any  party  in  the  Church,  it  became  a  party  question,  and  its 
true  merits  were  lost  to  sight. 

The  Bev.  W.  Bichmond,  of  blessed  memory,  was  a  man 
above  all  party,  a  Churchman  who,  throughout  his  whole  life, 
loved  what  was  Christ-like  wherever  found,  and  was  ready 
equally  to  follow  or  lead  in  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  good. 
He  saw  in  the  opening  of  the  Churches  for  Daily  Prayer,  not 
only  an  appearance  and  means  of  greater  devotion,  but  a 
greater  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Clei^gyman  who  each 
day  at  the  appointed  hour  led  the  prayers  of  those  assembled, 
than  on  the  part  of  those  of  the  Clergy  who  opened  their 
Churches  only  on  Sundays.  It  may  be,  also,  that  he  had  in 
mind  the  example,  not  only  of  the  Early  Church,  but  of  tira 
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zealous,  untiring  Henry  Venn,  who,  in  one  of  liis  country 
Parishes,  was  accustomed  to  hold  a  Daily  Service,  not  in  his 
Church,  but  at  evening  in  the  kitchen  of  his  own  house,  where 
he  gathered,  at  the  close  of  their  day's  labor,  as  many  work- 
people and  others  from  the  neighborhood  as  would  give  heed 
to  his  call. 

In  thinking  over  the  subject  with  reference  to  his  own  duty, 
Mr.  Bichmond  for  a  time  hesitated  as  lo  his  course.  If  two 
or  three  should  desire  to  gather  for  Daily  Prayer,  he  was 
ready  to  meet  with  them,  whether  in  the  Church  or  from  house 
to  house.  Yet,  it  could  not  escape  the  attention  of  one  who 
had  to  an  uncommon  degree  the  gift  of  looking  at  a  subject 
from  every  side,  and  in  every  light,  that  the  few  who  would 
meet  for  Daily  Service  would  be  among  the  most  devout  and 
best  circumstanced  ;  whereas,  amid  the  wickedness  and  woe  of 
this  naughty  world,  the  time  and  power  of  Christ's  Ministers 
ought,  it  would  seem,  to  be  chiefly  given  to  saving  men  from 
sin  and  relieving  suffering.  By  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  Mr. 
Bichmond's  attention  was  at  this  time  directed  to  the  Public 
Institutions  of  our  city,  then  unvisited,  except  occasionally,  by 
any  Clergyman  of  our  Church,  some  of  them  seldom  receiving 
a  Minister  of  any  denomination  within  their  walls.  He 
expressed  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  by  taking  the  time  required  to 
maintain  a  Daily  Service,  and  devoting  it  to  labor  in  some  of 
the  Charitable  Institutions  of  our  City,  he  should  be  better 
serving  his  Master  and  his  brethren,  than  by  the  introduction 
of  more  frequent  Services  into  his  own  Parish.  Accordingly, 
having  obtained  the  necessary  permission,  he  commenced  a 
Weekly  Service  at  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  containing 
about  two  hundred  children,  and,  at  the  City  Lunatic  Asylum, 
on  BlackwelPs  Island,  another,  which  was  attended  by  about 
seventy  persons,  among  them  some  who  in  former  years  had 
been  under  Mr.  Bichmond's  ministry.  At  his  suggestion,  his 
Assistant  began  at  about  the  same  time  to  visit  twice  each 
week  the  Colored  Home,  holding  Service  in  the  Chapel,  and 
visiting  the  sick  in  the  Wards. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Mission  to  Public 
Institutions.    In  writing  out  this  account  for  the  present 
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occasioiiy  we  have  relied  chiefly  upon  memory.  Although  the 
reasons  given  by  Mr.  Eiehmond  for  making  this  labor  his,  are 
well  fixed  in  our  mind,  owing  to  the,  fact  that  the  subject  was 
thoroughly  discussed  in  his  family,  of  which  we  were  at  the 
time  an  inmate,  very  possibly  we  may  have  unwittingly  ourself 
supplied  some  of  the  connecting  thoughts.  The  main  facts, 
however,  are  as  has  been  stated.  The  institution  of  Daily  Ser- 
vice led  Mr.  Bichmond  to  ask  if  he  were  doing  all  that  he  ought 
and  could.  The  result  of  his  thought  was  the  planning  and 
commencing  of  this  Mission. 

Mr.  Bichmond  continued  to  visit  and  hold  Services  in  the 
Lunatic  and  Orphan  Asylums,  until  his  departure  upon  the 
Oregon  Mission.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Alms  House 
had  been  added  to  the  field  of  labor,  a  Weekly  Service  being 
established  there,  and  the  Holy  Communion  occasionally 
administered,  in  Chapel  and  at  the  bedside,  to  those  desiring 
to  partake. 

After  Mr.  Bichmond's  return,  broken  in  health,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  he  was  for  a  time  unable  to  perform  any 
Ministerial  duties.  With  his  returning  strength,  his  desire  to 
he  engaged  in  some  Missionary  labor  led  him  to  visit,  upon 
Blackwell's  Island,  the  Penitentiary,  the  Work  House  and  the 
Institution  now  known  as  the  Island  Hospital,  holding  also 
frequent,  and  when  able.  Daily  Services  in  the  House  of  Mercy. 
With  the  consent  of  the  authorities,  he  made  arrangements  for 
Services,  occupying  the  whole  of  one  Sunday  in  each  month,  in 
the  Penitentiary,  the  Alms  House,  and  the  Work  House, 
preaching  on  those  Sundays  to  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
prisoners  and  outcasts,  among  whom  were  about  sixty  Commu- 
nicants of  our  Church,  whom  age  or  sickness  had  cast  upon 
the  Public  Charity. 

His  return  to  his  Parish  enabled  his  Assistant  to  open 
a  Mission  to  Bandall's  Island,  containing  at  the  time  about 
twelve  hundred  children  in  the  Citv's  care.  The  Leake  and 
Watts  Orphan  House  was  also  visited,  and  a  Weekly  Service 
commenced  there.  AU  of  the  Institutions  named  have  contin- 
ued part  of  our  Missionary  field,  from  the  time  of  commencing 
the  Services  to  the  present  day.     Occasional  visits  have  been 
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made  to  other  of  our  Public  Charities :  as  however  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  establish  regular  Services,  excepting  in  the 
places  named,  we  have  not  JiHought  it  worth  while  to  enumerate 
them  now.  The  Institutions  regularly  visited  at  present  are 
therefbre  the  same  to  which  this  Mission  has  directed  its 
attention  for  the  last  seven  years.  Notwithstanding  that  this 
is  the  case,  the  Mission  for  these  seven  years  has  by  no  means 
stood  still.  Our  desire  has  been  rather  to  make  the  Mission 
effective  in  the  field  occupied,  than  merely  to  extend  its  area. 
To  this  end  we  have  accepted  all  opportimities  furnished  us  for 
gathering  the  inmates  of  these  various  Charities  in  the  Chapels, 
or  Booms  for  Service,  with  which  many  of  them  are  provided  : 
but  more  especially  has  it  been  our  aim  to  minister  faithfully 
and  fully  to  the  sick.  Two  of  our  principal  Hospitals,  con- 
taining together  about  fifteen  hundred  beds,  receive  into  their 
Wards  very  many  who  pass  their  days  sadly  removed  from 
every  holy  influence.  Some  of  them  have  never  been  taught 
of  Christ,  others  have  quite  forsaken  Him.  If  there  be  ever 
.  a  time  when  the  Gospel  is  welcome  to  such,  it  is  while  they 
Ue,  lonely  and  sick  or  dying,  in  a  Public  Hospital.  As  we  have 
been  able,  therefore,  we  have  increased  our  labors  in  these  Hos- 
pitals, until  the  present  time,  when  each  is  visited  regularly  by 
a  Clergyman  thrice  in  the  week,  and  frequently  also  by  a  female 
Bible  Beader  who  gives  to  each  a  portion  of  her  time. 

Another  institution  claiming  our  tender  care,  is  the  Alms 
House,  in  which  are  gathered  many  hundreds  whom  natural 
incapacity,  or  old  age,  or  some  infirmity  or  misfortune  has 
driven  to  its  shelter.  In  this  common  home  of  the  poor,  we 
find  many  brethren  of  our  own  household,  members,  by  Baptism 
or  Communion,  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Scattered  as  they  are 
more  or  less  throughout  all  the  departments  of  Public  Charity, 
they  form  at  the  Alms  House  a  little  Church  by  themselves. 
Never  shall  we  forget  the  happy  day  when,  under  this  Mission, 
the  opening  Service  of  our  Church  was  held  in  the  Alms  House 
Chapel.  Tears  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  fell  from  the  aged 
eyes  of  those  who  had  never  hoped  to  join  again  upon  earth  in 
the  loved  Worship  of  their  childhood's  Church.  It  was  like 
the  gladness  that  filled  the  soul  of  the  aged  Simeon,  when 
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that  Christ  whom  he  always  bore  in  his  hearty  shed  the  light 
of  His  earthly  presence  upon  his  sight. 

We  have  seldom  less  than  forty,  at  times  as  many  as  seventy 
communicants.  While  the  greater  number  of  the  members  of 
our  Church  at  the  Alms  House  are  emigrants  from  England 
and  Ireland,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  all.  The 
changes  and  chances  of  life  lead  thither  from  our  midst  some, 
once  of  high  standing  in  society,  some  whom  we  ourselves 
have  formerly  known.  This  is  also  the  case  in  a  less  degree  in 
other  Charities,  as  the  City  Lunatic  Asylum,  Bellevue  Hospital 
and  the  Orphan  Asylum,  in  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  those, 
or  the  children  of  those,  who  once  bore  a  good  name  in  mer- 
cantile ranks,  in  social  circles,  and  in  the  Church.  There  are 
many  connected  in  memory  with  our  own  earlier  years,  now 
lost  to  our  sight.  Sometimes,  as  we  meet  a  friend  of  our  youth, 
and  in  imagination  live  over  together  its  light  hearted  days,  we 
wonder  what  has  become  of  this  one  or  that,  of  whom  we  have 
long  had  no  tidings.  We  remember  of  some,  that  their 
parents  met  with  losses ;  of  others,  that  they  were  unsuccessfril 
m  their  first  trials  in  the  work  of  life.  Some  of  the  young 
men  we  know  became  dissipated  ;  some  of  the  young  women 
married  bad  husbands.  But  they  have  passed  out  of  our  sight, 
and  this  is  the  last  we  have  been  able  to  learn.  Who  will  join 
the  broken  thread,  and  give  us  their  story  and  tell  us  now 
where  they  are  ? 

Theirs  may  be  the  tale  familiar  to  our  Missionaries.  Those 
who  met  with  misfortune,  or  had  cause  for  shame,  shrank  from 
their  former  friends,  and  struggled  on,  ever  sinking,  until,  in 
some  Alms  House  or  Public  Hospital,  they  laid  themselves  down 
upon  a  pauper's  bed.  There  we  found  them,  spoke  to  them 
of  Christ :  they  were  comforted  and  died  :  in  the  solitary  dead 
house  we  said  over  their  remains  those  words  in  which  we 
commit  to  earth  the  bodies  of  our  departed,  but  there  was 
present  no  friendly  eye  to  weep ;  no  living  tongue  to  say. 
Amen.     These  are  no  fancies,  but  painful,  every  day  realities. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  our  public  labors.  The 
sick  wards  at  Bellevue  Hospital  have  been  visited  throughout 
the  year,  semi- weekly,  and,  for  the  last  quarter,  thrice  in  each 
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week.  Of  the  1,000  patients  in  this  Institution,  there  are,  on 
an  average,  fifty  persons  receiving  each  week  the  ministrations 
of  our  Missionary. 

Chapel  Services  are  held  weekly  in  the  Colored  Home,  the 
New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  the  House  of  Mercy ;  and,  semi- 
monthly, at  the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House.  These 
Institutions  are  all  under  the  management  of  private  corpo- 
rations whose  members  interest  themselves  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  those  committed  to  their  charge.  The  zealous 
ladies  of  the  Colored  Home  have  a  duly-appointed  chaplain. 
The  other  establishments  named  in  this  paragraph  are  not 
visited  regularly  by  any  clergy,  other  than  those  connected 
with  our  Mission.  Every  kindness  and  facility  is  tendered  our 
Missionaries  wherever  their  Services  are  held.  The  inmates  of 
these  charitable  houses,  present  each  week  at  our  Services,  num- 
ber not  less  than  400. 

There  is  also  a  Weekly  Service  in  the  chapel  of.  the  Alms 
House,  and  at  the  City  Lunatic  Asylum  on  BlackweU's  Island, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  150. 

On  the  second  Sunday  in  each  month.  Morning  Service  is 
held  in  the  Penitentiary  chapel,  at  which  are  present  800  pris- 
oners ;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  in  the  Alms  House 
chapel,  where  are  gathered  250  inmates  of  that  Institution. 
There  are  here  about  75  communicants,  to  whom  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered  six  times  in  the  year. 

Every  fourth  Sunday,  Services  are  held  among  the  children 
of  Randall's  Island,  in  number  about  850 ;  and  also  at  the 
House  of  Detention. 

Besides  these  stated  Services,  one  of  our  Missionaries  visits 
Blackwell's  Island  twice  each  month,  on  Sunday,  holding  Ser- 
vices at  such  points  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Chaplain. 
In  addition  to  the  Departments  already  named,  these  occasional 
Services  have  been  held  in  the  wards  of  the  Island  Hospital, 
containing  several  hundred  patients ;  and  also  in  the  Work- 
house chapel,  "  where,"  reports  the  Rev.  L.  Coleman,  "  I  have 
addressed  over  1,200  men  and  women,  telling  them  of  Christ 
Jesus  coming  into  the  world  to  save  sinners." 

To  what  has  been  already  told  may  be  added  this,  that  with- 
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in  seyen  years,  there  have  died,  in  our  Alms  Houses,  three 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  not  of  our  Church.  One,  a  venerable 
hoary-headed  man,  buried  by  us,  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  with- 
out reproach :  the  second,  aged  iand  blind,  always  gave  us  a 
cheerful  welcome,  and  gladly  heard  and  talked  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  Of  the  third,  a  wanderer,  we  can  only  say,  that, 
yisited  in  his  illness  by  one  of  our  Missionaries,  he  died  in  a 
Public  Hospital. 

It  is  often  objected  by  those,  whose  aid  of  sympathy  is  sought 
for  this  Mission,  that  men's  sins  bring  them  to  this  poverty. 
Generally  it  is  so.  We  meet  with  some  who  are  only,  as  we 
say,  unfortunate.  The  greater  part  can  trace  their  poverty  to 
their  own  sin.  And  what  then  ?  Christ,  our  Lord,  said  of 
those  upon  whom  the  Tower  of  Siloam  fell  and  slew  them,  and 
of  those  Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their  sac- 
rifices, that  they  were  not  sinners  above  all  their  countrymen, 
adding  to  those  who  heard  him,  ^^  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish ;"  not,  indeed,  meaning  that  they  should  be 
crushed  by  falling  towers,  and  slain  by  foreign  hands,  but  that, 
whether  here  or  hereafter,  God  would  visit  unrepented  sin. 
The  sufferings  of  these  our  brethren,  bring  many  a  wandering 
heart  home  to  God.  They  may  be  as  Lazarus,  we  as  rich  men  ; 
we  having  our  good  things  here,  they  being  comforted  hereaf- 
ter. Even  though  every  one  of  those,  for  whom  our  Mission 
cares,  were  what  he  is,  because  he  has  been  worse  than  we,  we 
must  yet  visit  them,  and  minister.  God,  in  His  mercy  chas- 
tening them,  has  brought  many  a  sad  heart  to  a  blessed  rest  in 
Christ.  We  are  not  following  Christ,  are  not  merciful,  like 
Him,  if  where  His  mercy  has  brought  them,  and  His  Spirit  is 
striving  with  them,  we  leave  them  outcag/;,  neglected. 

There  are  connected  with  this  Mission  four  forking  Clergy,* 
two  of  whom  are  paid  from  its  Treasury,  a  third  supported 
hy  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York.  Two  laymen 
assist  in  certain  of  the  Departments.  One  Bible  woman  em- 
ployed by  the  Mission,  visits  in  the  female  Wards  of  the  Hos- 

*  These  Clergy  are  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Peters,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Phelps,  the  Key.  T.  K. 
Gdeman,  the  Rev.  Leighton  Coleman. 
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pitals,  and  of  the  Alms  Houses.  There  are  present,  each 
month,  at  our  Services,  between  three  and  four  thousand  per- 
sons, and  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  in  the  course  of  the 
whole  year.  By  the  kindness  of  individuals  and  of  various 
Publishing  Societies  in  the  city,  the  Mission  is  always  well 
supplied  with  Bibles,  Prayer  Books  and  Tracts,  and  has  also 
been  enabled  to  place,  in  five  of  the  Institutions,  Libraries  of 
devotional  and  other  religious  works,  for  the  use  of  the  inmates. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  not,  however,  our  only  work 
among  the  poor.  Jesus  Christ  went  about  doing  good ;  preach- 
ing His  kingdom,  calling  to  repentance,  telling  of  Heaven  and 
His  glory,  yet.  He  had  time  to  aid  the  suflFerers :  the  sick  were 
healed,  the  maimed  made  whole,  mourners  were  comforted,  the 
hungry  fed.  Such  is  the  example  He  has  left  to  us.  In  our 
endeavors,  in  this  Mission,  to  follow  Christ,  though  by  far  off 
footstep,  we  could  not  be  content  to  go  to  these  vast  refuges  of 
the  poor,  and  merely  tell  of  Christ,  and  all  He  did,  as  though 
to  make  them  weep  that  Christ  is  no  longer  here.  We  have 
done  what  we  could  to  convince  that  Christ  is  still  here,  and 
that  we  and  they  are  of  His  Kingdom,  not  alone  in  good  words, 
but  in  good  deeds.  We  were  at  no  loss  as  to  what  we  might 
do ;  the  only  question  was,  where  shall  we  begin.  A  universal 
dread  of  those  dying  in  our  Public  Institutions,  particularly 
the  women,  is,  that  if  buried  at  all,  they  shall  be  roughly  and 
heartlessly  buried  in  the  Potter^s  field.  It  was  so  often  the 
special  request  of  dying  women,  that  we  would  give  them 
Christian  burial,  that  this  Mission  early  made  provision  for 
burying  our  own  Communicants.  We  remembered  how,  when 
Christ  died  upon  the  felon's  cross,  the  Holy  Spirit  moved 
Joseph  and  Nicodemus  to  give  him  a  rich  man's  burial,  and 
we  thought  we  sjiould  be  doing  well  to  comfort  the  dying  by 
the  promise  that  we  would  bear  away  their  dead  bodies  to  a 
quiet  grave.  Communicants  and  members  of  our  Church 
dying  in  the  Institutions,  so  far  as  known,  are  buried  at  our 
expense :  the  number  so  buried  during  the  year  past  was 
thirty  five. 

We  find  also  in  these  Institutions,  many  used  to  better 
things,  who,  when  ill,  turn  from  the  rough  fare  provided,  and 
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long  for  something  to  suit  their  sick  tastes :  a  little  tea  or 
Bome  slight  delicacy  is  received  most  gratefully.  Now  and 
then  we  find  a  person,  in  the  Wards  of  some  Puhlic  institution, 
who  needs  but  a  very  little  help  at  the  outset,  to  be  enabled  to 
live  by  his  own  exertions.  We  find  wanderers  whom  a  small 
sum  will  carry  to  their  homes.  To  give  to  our  Missionaries 
the  means  of  aiding  the  sick  and  the  poor  in  these  various 
wants,  we  have  set  apart  a  Charity  Fund,  to  which  some  have 
contributed,  out  of  which  many  have  been  relieved. 

To  show  the  kind  of  work  which  our  Missionaries  are  often 
called  to  do,  we  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  statement  of  the 
Bev.  T.  K.  Coleman.    He  says  ; 

"Scenes  of  touching  interest  are  presented  dailj.  In  the  Penitentiaries  are  often 
found  persona,  who  are  rather  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  whose  statements 
are  corroborated  hj  the  testimony  of  respectable  men ;  and  although  they  may  be 
called  prisoners,  and  herded  with  *  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,'  they  are  yet  thought 
worthy  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  all  other  Offices  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  men 
and  women,  whose  lives  exhibit  the  power  of  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and,  in  death,  witness,  even  in  their  prison  dress,  'a  good  confession.' 

So  also  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  parents  to  send  inquiries  for  long  lost  chil- 
dren, whom  they  had  neglected  and  abandoned,  but  when  touched  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  made  to  feel  their  own  moral  need,  then  they  seek  to  save  their  offspring. 
The  Missionaries  often  are  called  to  read  the  letters  of  such  reformed  culprits, 
transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ ;  and,  if  the  writing  Is  imperfect,  and  the 
orthography  defective,  the  touching  rhetoric  that  Grace  has  inspired,  renders  their 
▼ords  of  exhortation  eloquent  indeed. 

Scenes  and  histories  of  betrayed  females  might  be  given,  of  their  struggles  for  a 
life  of  purity  and  industry,  and  of  the  fiendish  arts  of  base  men  and  women  to  drag 
them  back  to  a  life  of  sin  and  shame.  But  lest  we  overstep  the  path  of  delicacy, 
we  forbear. 

There  is  also  another  class, — injured  wives, — who  find  in  this  Mission  an  agency 
of  consolation.  It  is  sad  to  hear  the  story  of  vice  and  crime  that  has  for  its  subject 
a  weak,  imprisoned  woman,  and  for  its  author  an  imprincipled  villain,  who  walks 
at  large,  the  unpunished  and  unreproved  author  of  his  wife's  shame  and  guilt.  It 
is  a  sad  sight,  too,  to  see  the  poor,  faithful  Christian  woman,  whose  discipleship 
to  Christ  has  been  an  honor  to  the  Church  for  years,  wasting  away  of  a  loathe- 
some  and  shameful  disease,  a  martyr  to  her  husband's  impure  lusts." 

"Of  hundreds  of  instances,  which  often  stir  up  our  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
iadignation,  we  mention  the  following,  which  recently  occurred.  Among  a  g^oup 
of  men  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  a  gloomy  cell,  I  noticed  an  old  man  of  sixty  years 
of  age,  whose  thin  visage  indicated  his  rapid  descent  to  the  grave.  His  answers 
were  almost  unintelligible  by  his  sobs  of  distress;  but,  gathering  enough  of  his  case 
to  inspire  confidence  in  his  worthiness,  I  asked  for  references.  These  he  gave,  and 
in  the  locality  where  he  had  lived  for  many  years,  all  testified  to  his  integrity.  He 
was  a  laboring  man,  of  infirm  health,  but  industrious  habits,  and  for  thirty-five 
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years  had  been  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  had  returned  home  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  to  find  a  serpent  coiled  at  his  fire-side,  and  his  wife  a  shameless 
adulteress.  Maddened  with  grief  and  rage,  an  affiray  followed.  The  guilty  pair, 
to  screen  themselyes,  procured  his  arrest  for  assault,  and,  when  I  saw  him,  it 
was  in  prison  for  such  a  cause.  His  neighbors  had  missed  him  fW>m  his  usual 
walks,  but  knew  no  more.  They  and  your  Missionary  at  length  obtained  his 
acquittal,  and  then  secured  for  him  again  an  opportunity  to  support  himself  by  his 
industry. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  volumes  with  incidents  taken  from  real  life,  surpassing, 
in  all  that  is  hideous,  and  awful,  and  harrowing  to  the  sensibilities^  any  thing  that 
the  reader  can  possibly  imagine.  For  no  pure  mind  can  fathom  the  depths  of 
infamy,  into  which  the  human  heart  is  capable  of  descending.  Two  or  three  por- 
traits we  had  intended  to  sketch,  but  we  pass  them  by.  Indeed,  we  have  been 
greatly  tempted  to  unmask  hypocrisy  in  some  flagrant  cases,  as  we  have  seen  it 
stalk  unblushingly ;  and  yet,  to  do  it  would  destroy  forever  the  peace  of  some 
domestic  circles,  and  plunge  some  now  happy  families  into  the  deepest  miseiy. 

Among  the  imperative  needs  which  this  Mission  has  brought  before  the  Mission- 
ary, one  is,  some  way  by  which  those  may  be  assisted  who  really  wish  to  reform, 
and  by  honest  industry  lead  a  virtuous  life.  For  them  we  want  employment  and  a 
Home. 

Another  need  is,  a  thorough  system  of  Christian  Education  for  the  young  whom 
this  Mission  could  thus  reach,  and  save  from  the  doom  which  now  inevitably  awaits 
them. 

We  want  clothing  of  all  kinds,  for  men,  women,  and  children.  Many  who  come 
to  the  Islands  are  almost  naked;  and  when  their  times  of  punishment  expire,  are 
without  means  or  clothes  in  which  decently  to  seek  an  honest  subsistence,  even  if 
they  are  disposed. 

Lastly.  The  greatest  need  of  all  is  a  radical  change  in  some  cases,  of  our  crim- 
inal jurisprudence.  The  drunken  vagrant  will  not  respect  the  law  as  it  is  now  too 
often  admmistered ;  nor  is  the  daughter  of  sin  and  shame  very  likely  to  reform, 
under  the  influences  which  are  now  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  Our  legislation  is 
either  absurd  or  greatly  defective.  We  license  the  very  causes  that  in  no  small 
measure  create  the  social  evils  in  our  midst,  and  punish  the  results  that  are  but  the 
necessary  consequences  which  we  thud  license  into  being.  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  border  line  between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  is  much  narrower  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  and  that  we  should  oflener  mingle  pity  with  our  condemnation. 
Published  statistics  of  crime  show  that  over  two-thirds  of  all  the  arrests  **  involve 
a  very  slight  degree  of  moral  turpitude. '*  The  property  clerk  of  the  New  York 
Police,  testifies  "  that  %%\  per  cent,  of  stolen  property  is  voluntarily  returned  to  the 
owners."  We  could  present  an  array  of  facts,  that  as  causeSy  would  soften,  if  they 
do  not  excuse  the  guilt  of  many  offenders." 

Hitherto  we  have  omitted  to  make  mention  of  the  first 
Female  Missionary  connected  with  this  Mission,  in  order  that, 
in  its  proper  place,  we  might  both  acknowledge  her  efficient 
labors  and  call  attention  to  the  first  Charitable  Institution, 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged 
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When  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bichmond,  returning  from  Oregon,  recom- 
menced his  Tisits  to  Blackweirs  Island,  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife.  Her  attention  was  directed,  from  the  first,  to  the 
women,  who,  in  great  numbers,  either  as  vagrants  or  for  other 
r^sons,  found  their  way  to  the  Island.  Among  them  were 
many  for  whom  there  seemed  a  hope  of  better  things  and  better 
days,  if  any  home  were  provided  in  which  the  most  hopeful 
cases  might  be  invited  to  take  refuge.  In  the  then  existing 
state  of  affairs,  every  good  word  was  hopelessly  thrown  away. 
Upon  the  discharge  of  those  women  from  the  Island,  homeless 
and  friendless,  their  former  companions  in  sin,  or  those 
daughters  of  hell  who  thrive  upon  their  ruin,  awaited  their 
arrival  upon  the  opposite  shore,  and  led  them  at  once  to  haunts 
of  vice.  After  much  thought  and  counsel  and  prayer,  Mrs. 
Bichmond  resolved  that  at  least  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
fmnish  a  home,  in  which  those  exposed  to  temptation  might 
take  shelter,  and  those  weary  of  sin  might  find  a  rest.  The 
result  of  the  effort  of  that  noble,  determined.  Christian  woman 
has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Institution  known  as  the 
"House  of  Mebcy,''  which,  from  that  small  beginning,  has 
increased  and  prospered,  until  now  more  than  thirty  persons 
find  a  welcome  home  within  its  walls.  As  we  propose  in 
another  connection  to  give  some  account  of  that  much  needed 
charity,  it  is  neither  a  need  or  desire  to  enlarge  upon  it  now. 
Our  wish  is  only  to  show  how  out  of  one  good  work  there 
springs  another.  As  years  grow  by,  and  the  love  of  Christ 
warms  in  men's  hearts,  many  another  needed  refuge,  or  home, 
will,  we  believe,  in  like  manner  appear  as  an  offshoot  of  this 
Mission. 

In  closing,  we  commend  this  work  to  those  upon  whom  it 
rests,  by  labor  and  gift  and  prayer  to  speed  it.  We  have  told 
our  tale,  not  in  boasting,  but  in  the  humble  trust  that,  under 
God's  blessing,  the  knowledge  of  what  may  be  done  will  stir 
up  pious  hearts  throughout  our  land  to  this  undone  work  of 
caring  for  the  homeless  and  friendless.  Having  been  for  many 
years  engaged  in  these  labors,  it  has  become  our  common  inquiry 
upon  entering  any  town  or  village  containing  either  Jail,  or 
Hospital,  or  Alms  House,  "  Does  any  Clergyman  visit  this  In- 
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Btitution  ?''  The  almost  universal  answer  has  been^  '^Not 
regularly ;  if  any  is  asked  for,  he  always  goes/'  In  truth, 
however,  he  is  seldom  asked  for,  and  therefore  seldom  goes. 

Upon  visiting,  some  years  since,  the  Jail  of  one  of  our 
Southern  cities,  we  asked  of  the  Jailer,  who  had  been  for  half 
a  generation  in  charge,  if  the  Clergy  often  visited  his  prisoners. 
He  answered,  that  twice  an  Episcopal  Minister  had  been 
there ;  with  that  exception,  he  had  never  before  seen  any  Min- 
ister within  his  gates.  Yet,  upon  the  breaking  out  afterwards 
of  a  pestilence,  the  men  and  women  of  that  city,  with  a  devo- 
tion which  spared  not  their  own  lives,  gave  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  sick,  thus  proving,  that  no  want  of  Christian  love 
had  made  them  neglectful  of  the  prisoner.  As  there,  so  also 
we  believe  elsewhere,  hearts  are  ready,  but  the  field  every  day 
at  hand  is  overlooked. 

If  any  labors  or  words  of  ours  shall  serve  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  Clergy  and  Laity  to  a  work  given  us  by  Christ  and 
yet  forgotten,  then  the  prayer  which  goes,  with  labor  and  word 
will  have  been  heard,  and  to  those  hopeless  of  blessing  will  it 
be  given  to  see  the  glorious  signs  of  Christ's  presence  and  life. 
One  of  the  most  common  and  most  weighty  objections  against 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  our  times,  urged  alike  by  infidels 
and  worldlings,  is,  that  the  Church,  though  dignified  in  tone, 
and  majestic  in  ritual,  is  not  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  society, 
that  the  paralysis  of  old  age  is  upon  her,  and  that  a  New 
Evangel  is  needed.  Neglectful  of  her  duty  as  the  Church  has 
been,  we  yet  write  under  the  deep  conviction  that  the  objection 
is  really  groundless,  and  that  she  is  already  beginning  to  vindi- 
cate her  high  claims  by  the  most  persuasive  of  all  arguments, 
a  humble,  holy,  Christ-like  Charity.  God  speed  our  words  to 
the  hearts  of  all  our  Clergy  and  our  Laity.  We  have  been 
laboring  in  past  years  to  prove,  and  we  have  proved,  that  we 
have  the  Apostolic  Ministry  and  the  Apostolic  Creeds  ;  let  us 
now  use  another  kind  of  argument. 

We  propose,  hereafter,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  several  Church 
Charities,  such  as  ^^  Homes,"  '^  Hospitals,"  Missionary  Chapels, 
&c.,  a  large  number  of  which  have  been  successfully  commenced 
in  the  City  within  the  last  few  years. 
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NOTE.— CORSECTION. 

Wb  have  received  from  one  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  last 
6«Deral  Convention  to  report  to  the  next  Qeneral  Convention  '*  upon 
the  whole  subject  of  the'  Hymnody  and  Metrical  Psalmody  of  the 
Church/'  the  followiug  Note,  which  we  publish  as  thus  best  accom- 
plishing the  end  for  which  the  Note  was  written. 


Rbv.  Db.  Richabdson,  Editob,  &o. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

The  interesting  and  sparkling  Article  in  the  April  Church  Review, 
entitled  '*  Hymns  from  Compilers'  Hands/'  states,  on  page  49,  and 
proceeds  throughout  on  the  supposition,  that  the  gentlemen  who  pro- 
posed the  "  Hymns  for  Church  and  Home"  were  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Convention  in  1859,  and  that  this  book  is  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  in  that  capacity. 

In  fact,  as  you  will  remember,  they  were  but  a  self-constituted 
"Committee  ;*'  the  original  edition  of  the  book  was  printed  before  the 
Convention  of  1859,  and  copies  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention. 

The  error,  which  it  is  easy  to  explain  as  to  its  origin,  does  not 
require  any  public  correction  on  account  of  the  Compilers  of  the  book. 
Nor  may  it  materially  affect  the  purposes  of  the  Reviewer,  whose 
criticisms  were  in  both  cases  equally  just. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Convention  have  never  had  a 
meeting ;  whether  it  would  complain  of  this  ascription  of  responsibility, 
I  cannot  say. 

But  it  is  still  a  historical  error;  and  appearing  in  the  pages  of  such 
a  publication  as  the  Review,  might  hereafter  mislead  some  one  who 
should  be  tracing  the  history  of  our  Hymnology  in  the  Church. 

Yours  very  truly. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  absolute  impossibility  of  reaching  a  large  number  of  the  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Review,  in  consequence  of  the  derangement  of  the 
Mails,  will  compel  us  to  postpone  the  mailing  of  this  Number  to  them. 
Even  in  this  case,  the  Volume  will  be  completed  as  usual*  and  the 
Numbers  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  that  our  subscription  list,  which  was 
never  better  than  now,  has  scarcely  been  affected  by  the  civil  troubles 
of  the  country,  though  the  disturbed  state  of  the  public  currency  has 
rendered  the  payment  of  subscriptions,  especially  those  at  a  distance, 
more  than  usually  difficult.  We  bespeak  from  those  of  our  subscri- 
bers, living  where  commercial  exchanges  are  still  kept  up  with  New 
York,  prompt  remittances,  by  which  we  may  be  in  a  measure  relieved 
from  all  embarrassment  Our  Southern  brethren,  among  whom  are 
many  of  our  ablest  contributors,  warmest  friends,  and  best  sapporters, 
are  assured  that  we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  restoration  of  a 
speedy  and  open  communication  with  them. 

The  Article  in  this  Number,x)n  the  '*  Essays  and  Reviews,**  though 
long,  will  not  be  thought  too  long  by  our  readers.  Nor  are  we  yet 
done  with  the  subject.  This  volume  will  be  examined  from  another 
stand-point  in  the  next  Review.  We  are  also  prepared  to  state,  and 
to  prove,  that  this  German  Rationalism  has  already  been  imbibed  in 
our  own  Ghurch  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Thb  Biblb  axd  TBS  Glassios.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  WiL  Msadb,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Pratestant  EpiBOOpal  Church  of  Tirginia.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Broth- 
era.     1861.     8to.  pp.  668. 

Thsbb  are  few  thoughtful  Chriatiaa  readers  who  have  not,  at  some  period  of  their 
lifM,  been  startled  at  facts  which  meet  them  m  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Tuioos  systems  of  Heathenism,  all  over  the  world,  and  at  their  unmistakable  resem- 
blaooe,  in  some  one  point  or  another,  to  that  one  great  Plan  of  Redemption,  which  they 
regard  as  alone  worthy  of  their  belief  and  confidence.  At  one  time,  Infidelity  used 
this  admitted  fact  as  an  argument,  and  with  great  effect.  Of  later  years,  however, 
the  researches  of  learned  men  are  showing,  beyond  a  peradventure,  that  these  facts 
in  Heathenism  are  incontestible  proofs  of  a  Supernatural  Religion,  ante-dating  all 
Heathenism,  and  having  their  alone  solution  in  "  the  Lamb  slam  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world."  Among  the  more  popular  of  modem  writers  who  have  given 
thfiir  attention  to  this  line  of  investigation,  are  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Warburton,  Cud- 
worth,  Hardwick,  Trench,  Rawlinson,  tc  Bishop  Meade  has  attempted  a  sum- 
mary of  this  whole  argument ;  and  he  has,  we  think,  been  entirely  successful.  He 
has  done  enough  to  guard  the  great  multitude  of  believers  against  the  cavils  of  the 
Koffer,  and  he  points  to  the  sources  of  a  more  scientific  and  thorough  examina- 
tion, if  any  one  chooses  to  pursue  it  In  stating  his  plan,  the  Bishop  says:  "  Who 
can  question  the  importance  of  some  work,  which  shall  bring  within  moderate 
compass  a  comparative  view  of  the  leading  principles  and  facts  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
all  the  false  religions  of  earth,  showing  that  they  had  the  same  origin,  but  how, 
onder  the  latter,  men  gradually  "turned  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,"  and  came  "to 
worship  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,"  and,  at  length,  were  given  up  of  God 
to  all  the  abominations  which  abound  in  the  heathen  world." 

AinrALS  OF  THB  AionucAK  PuLPTT ;  or,  Commemorative  Notices  of  Distinguished 
American  Clergymen  of  various  Denominations,  ft*om  the  early  settlement  of  the 
Oountry,  to  the  dose  of  the  year  1826 ;  with  Historical  Introductions.  By  WiL- 
UAM  B.  Spbagub,  D.  D.  Volume  YII.  New  York :'  Carter  ft  Brothers.  1869. 
8vo.  pp.  848. 

The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  biographical  sketches  of  the  more  distinguished 
Hetbodiat  preachers,  of  whom  the  lives  of  nearly  two  hundred  are  given.  In  in- 
teOectual  strength,  and  in  solid  learning,  the  preachers  of  no  denomination  in  our 
oountry  will  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  Methodists.  Indeed,  until  quite  recently, 
it  was  quite  the  fashion  among  them  to  decry  "  book-learning,"  as  it  was  called.  If 
their  zeal  was  without  knowledge,  it  was  not  without  the  appearance  of  grace,  and 
being  seasoned,  often-times,  with  coarse  wit,  and  with  a  plenty  of  over-bearing 
pretentiousness,  it  carried  away  the  masses  of  the  illiterate,  as  by  storm.  Some 
amusing  illustrations  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us.  And  yet, 
not  a  few  of  these  preachers  were  men  of  great  natural  shrewdness,  and,  we  doubt 
not,  of  sinoere  piety,  and  Methodism,  in  our  country,  has  unquestionably  done  a 
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great  work.  It  is,  of  neoessitj,  changing  its  policy  now,  bat  it  is  ceasing  to  be 
KethodisnL  With  the  exception  of  Coke,  Asbnry,  Summerfield,  Olin,  Fisk,  Jaaon 
Lee,  and  a  few  other  names,  there  are  few,  in  the  record  given  bj  Dr.  Sprague, 
who  will  attract  interest  outside  of  that  denomination.  We  notioe  some  remarkable 
jnis-statements,  and  some  equally  remarkable  omissions.  Thus,  in  the  life  of  Fran- 
<£is  Asbury,  it  is  said  of  John  Wesley,  that  he  "was  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  the 
Episcopal  powers  at  home."  Nothing  is  said  of  Dr.  Coke's  correspondence  with 
Bishop  White,  on  the  "  re-ordination"  of  the  Methodist  preachers  in  America,  nor 
<of  Coke's  attempts  to  be  sent  out,  as  an  English  Bishop,  to  India.  The  whole  liis- 
tory  of  Methodism  in  this  country  opens  up  some  important  practical  queationa  to 
lis  as  Churchmen ;  that  is,  if  the  Church  is  to  be  any  thing  else  than  the  Church  of 
«  Class,  and  if  she  is  to  be  Catholic,  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name. 

Glbaninos.  By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sioourkey.    Hartford:  Brown  &  Gross.    New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1860.    8vo.  pp.  264. 

If  these  are  "  Gleanings,"  they  are  the  gleanings  of  a  rich  and  plentiful  harvest, 
and,  we  suspect,  that,  like  as  with  the  reapers  of  Boaz,  some  of  the  handfuls  have 
purposely  been  let  falL  We  have  long  desired  and  designed  to  examine  with  care 
the  writings  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  one  of  our  truest  and  purest  of  poets.  The  high 
moral  tone,  the  keen  sensibility  to  the  Beautiful  and  the  True,  the  deep  Christian 
devotion,  which  looks  instinctively  through  Nature  and  Providence,  up  to  Him 
who  rules  immediately  in  both,  and  the  easy,  flowing  verse,  these  charming  charac- 
teristics of  Mrs.  Sigoumey's  poetry,  will  always  make  her  a  fiavorite  with  the  very 
best  dass  of  readers.  It  is  a  depraved  public  taste,  and  just  now  a  growing  one, 
which  mistakes  irreverence  and  doctrinal  impiety  for  Genius ;  and  two,  at  least,  of 
our  most  fashionable  writers  are  floating  upon  the  top-most  wave  of  just  such  a 
popularity.  One  of  them  has  lately  received  his  just  deserts  at  the  hands  of  an 
English  critic,  and  the  other  will  soon  die  a  natural  death. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  this  volume  is,  the  Lines  on  that  touching 
■scene  in  the  last  Greneral  Convention,  when  the  Gloria  in  Excdsis  went  up  to  God, 
from  all  hearts  and  all  voices,  in  prayer  and  praise,  at  the  ap})ointment  of  two  new 
Missionary  Apostles  to  the  moral  wastes  of  our  own  land. 

"The  glorious  anthem  ceas'd — ^yet  still  they  stood, 
Wrapped  in  adoring  silence." 

We  are  half  disposed  to  make  a  note  of  that  "Stuffed  Owl"  fh>m  "Plymouth 
Bock,*  yet  we  fear  the  fair  poetess  would  not  forgive  us,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  just  as 
well,  that  the  solemn  cadences  of  the  "koko-koho"  should  die  away  without  aa 
'<echo  from  us.    There  is  something  in  the  volume  for  almost  every  mood. 

Ohambebs'  ENCTCLOPiEOiA :  A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  ttie  People, 
on  the  Basis  of  the  Latest  Edition  of  the  German  Conversations  Lexicon.  Sins- 
trated  by  Wood  Engravings  and  Maps.  VoL  I.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  lippinoott 
k  Co.    Edmburgh :  W.  &  R.  Chambers.    1860.    8vo.  pp.  824. 

Although  the  title  to  this  work  is  an  old  one,  with  which  every  body  is  fkmiBar, 
the  work  before  us  is,  essentially,  a  new  one,  and,  for  many  reasons,  deserrea  ap^ 
cial  attention.  Ephraim  Chambers'  great  work,  his  Scientific  Dictionary,  a  folio  in 
two  volumes,  published  in  London,  in  1728,  was  the  first  attempt  made  to  arrange 
In  alphabetical  order  the  several  branches  of  knowledge ;  a  plan  which  has 
since  been  so  generally  adopted,  and  so  thoroughly  carried  out     Meaara.  WH- 
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Gam  and  Robert  Chambers,  the  authors  of  the  work  before  us,  are  men  of  estab- 
lished litorarj  and  scientlSc  reputation,  abundantly  competent  to  execute,  thor- 
oaghl/,  the  task  which  they  have  undertaken.  Their  first  determination  was,  to 
translate  the  celebrated  Grennan  work,  The  Converaations-Lexikon^  first  published 
at  Leipsic,  in  six  volumes,  (1796-1810,)  and  which  has  passed  through  ten  succes- 
five  editiona,  the  last  in  sixteen  volumes.  They  soon,  however,  abandoned  this 
idea,  and  determined  to  bring  out  a  substantially  new  work,  making  the  last  edition 
of  the  (Jowoersationa-Lexikon  the  basis  of  their  work,  but  adding  to  it  from  all  the 
sources  within  their  reach.  The  first  volume  (A.  to  Bel.)  is  precisely  what  its  title 
indicatesy  A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People.  For  all  ordinary 
purposes,  it  answers  the  end  of  an  Encyclopedia.  All  important  terms  are  given, 
and  the  really  necessary  information  stated,  thoroughly  and  compactly,  with  the 
aids  as  above  mentioned.  There  are  also  numerous  illustrative  Maps  and  Engra- 
vings, and,  at  Uie  conclusion  of  the  work,  a  copious  General  Index  will  be  g^ven. 
There  is  one  feature  of  this  work  which  deserves  special  notice.  While  it  is  thor- 
oughly learned,  there  is  in  it  the  entire  absence  of  that  rationalistic  infidel  temper, 
which  pervades  so  many  of  our  modem  Cyclopedias,  and  which  alone  should  bar 
them  from  general  circulation.  Tlie  same  amount  of  scientific  information  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere  within  the  same  compass. 

Thx  New  Ajoericak  Ctclopedia.  A  Popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge. 
Edited  by  Georoe  Riplet  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  ft 
Co.    Vol.  XXL     8vo.     1861.    pp.  788. 

This  Cyclopedia  has  solid  merits,  and  has  already  obtained  a  large  circulation. 
So  far  as  it  has  a  character  of  its  own,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  that  the  work  is  evi- 
dently compiled  under  the  influences,  we  will  not  say  in  the  interests,  of  the  mod- 
em rationalistic  philosophy ;  if  that  can  be  called  philosophy,  which  is,  rather,  a 
habit  of  thinking  than  a  system,  and  which  evinces  more  knowledge  than  wis- 
dom,  and  is  rather  pretentious  than  modest  and  deeply  learned.  We  are  surprised 
at  the  six  odumns  and  more  of  eulogistic  obituary  bestowed  upon  Thomas  Paine; 
a  man  who  lived  like  a  brute,  and  died  in  the  agony  of  remorse.  The  article  on 
the  terms  "  Objective  and  Subjective,"  though  carefully  written,  takes  no  cogni- 
zaooe  of  one  of  the  most  important  distinctions  between  them,  and  one  which  Cole- 
ridge has  rendered  too  familiar  to  be  thus  passed  by. 

The  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By  Thomas  Babieg- 
TON  Macaulat.  With  an  original  Portrait  of  the  Author.  In  Five  Volumes. 
Vol  V.  Edited  by  his  Sister,  Ladt  Treveltan  ;  with  a  complete  Index  to  the 
entire  work.     New  York ;  Harper  &  Brothers.     1861.     12  mo.  pp.  293. 

We  have  here  all  of  the  continuation  of  Macaulay's  "  History  of  England,** 
which  the  author  had  transcribed  and  revised.  It  is  brought  down  to  the  death 
of  William  III.  We  know  of  no  writer  so  popular,  and  at  the  same  time  so  little 
likely  to  hold,  permanently,  the  public  confidence.  Tories  and  Quakers,  DisBentere- 
and  Churchmen,  all  will  have  an  account  to  settle  with  the  facts  of  his  History, 
whan  his  grandiloquent  and  well  rounded  periods  come  to  be  coolly  dissected.  A 
few  years  hence,  nobody  will  quote  him  as  authority,  simply  because  nobody  will 
claim  that  he  is  candid  and  impartial  Macaulay  was  a  splendid  reviewer,  and  as 
a  word-painter,  many  of  his  sketches  are  masterly. 
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Thb  Wokks  op  Pbanois  6ACX)ir,  Baron  of  Yerulam,  Yiscotmt  St.  Albans,  and 

^  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.    Collected  and  Edited  hj  Jakxs  Spbddino, 

M.  A.,  Robert  Lbslib  Ellis,  M.  A.,  and  Douglas  Dxnon  Heath.    Vol.  XY., 

being  Vol.  Y.  of  the  Literary  and  Professional  Works.    Boston:  Brown  ft  Tag- 

gard.    12mo.,  1861.    pp.  449. 

The  present  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the  Professional  Works  of  Lord  Baoon, 
and  contains  several  of  his  most  important  Arguments  of  Law.  Aa  we  have  be- 
fore said,  the  work  is  elegantly  printed. 

The  Wits  and  the  Beaux  of  Society  ;  By  Grace  and  Philip  Wharton.  Au- 
thors of  "  The  Queens  of  Society."  With  sixteen  illustrations,  from  Drawings 
by  H.  K.  Browne  and  James  Godwin,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  New 
York :  Harper  A  Brothers.     1861.     12mo.    pp.  481. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  reflections  in  reading  this  book  is,  that  the  book  itself  is 
a  curiosity, — and  that  there  is  an  elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  especially  in  Eng- 
land at  the  present  day,  before  which  these  "  Wits  and  Beaux  of  Society,"  of  the 
age  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Hanoverian  rule,  would  have  slunk  in  oonscious 
disgrace.  There  may  be  more  hypocrisy  and  more  prudery,  but  there  is  more  vir- 
tue and  more  decency.  The  authors  of  the  book  have  stirred  up  this  old  cess-pool 
with  evident  zest,  and  their  style  is  stilted ;  still,  there  is  gossip  and  scandal  enough 
to  make  the  work  readable  to  those  who  are  fond  of  such  fare.  The  following  are 
the  characters  drawn:  George  Yilliers,  Second  Duke  of  Buckingham;  De  Gram- 
mont,  Saint  Evremond  and  Rochester;  Beau  Fielding;  Of  Certain  Clubs  and  Club 
Wits  under  Anne ;  William  Congreve ;  Beau  Nash  and  the  Bath  Set ;  Philip,  Duke 
of  Wharton;  Lord  Hervey  and  the  Twickenham  Set;  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope, 
Lord  Chesterfield;  The  Abbe  Scarron ;  La  Rochefoucault  and  Saint  Simon;  Horace 
Walpole  and  Strawberry  Hill;  George  Selwyn  and  Gilly  Williams;  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan  and  the  Prince's  Set;  Theodore  Edward  Hook  and  the  Literary  Set; 
Sidney  Smith  and  the  Holland  House  Set ;  George  Bubb  Dodlngton,  Lord  Melcombe. 

The  Pbxsbtterian's  Hand-Book  of  the  Church.  For  tlie  use  of  Members, 
Deacons,  Elders,  and  Ministers.  By  'Joel  Parker,  D.  D..  and  Rev.  T.  Ralston 
Smith.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     1861.    18mo.  pp.260. 

As  this  Hand-Book  is  issued  upon  the  responsibility  only  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  mentioned,  we  have  little  to  say  of  it.  How  far  it  is,  or  is  not, 
in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  Presbyterian  Standards,  in  respect  to  such 
things  as  the  Church,  the  Ministry,  the  Sacraments, — ^the  leading  Doctrines  of  that 
denomination,  therefore, — ^it  much  better  becomes  them,  than  us,  to  examine.  The 
book,  however,  is  significant,  in  a  good  many  ways.  Its  toning  down  of  the  strong 
Calvinism  of  Presbyterian  doctrine ;  its  ignoring  the  strong  Churchly  and  Sacra- 
mental teachings  of  their  established  Offices  by  mutilated  quotations ;  its  curious 
preparation  of  Liturgies  for  private  and  public  devotions;  and  its  side- way  hits  at 
Episcopacy— all  this  looks  as  if  the  book  had  been  gotten  up  to  meet  an  emergency. 
Among  the  strange  statements  in  the  book  is  this :  '*  The  parity  of  Christian  Mmis- 
ters  is  there  [in  the  New  Testament]  plainly  asserted.  Bishops  and  elders,  or  pres- 
byters, are  acknowledged  by  all  scholars  to  be  the  same,*'  Ac  And  he  then  quotes 
Bishop  H.  U.  Onderdonk  as  sustaining  this  position  I  Does  Dr.  Parker  wish  it  to 
be  believed,  that  he  has  quoted  Bishop  Onderdonk  fairly  ?  Or,  is  he  sure  that  he 
understands  the  Scriptural  argument  on  this  subject  as  to  the  use  of  terms  or 
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words?  St  Paul,  for  example,  called  himflelf  a  diaconoa;  and  what  then?  Was 
there  no  such  thing  in  the  Primitire  Church  as  an  Order  of  Deacons  ?  And  if 
there  was  such  an  Order,  was  St.  Paul  only  a  Deacon  ?  The  book,  however,  is  a 
good  sign.  We  onl  j  regret  that  there  is  so  much  of  denominational  prejudice  (and 
tiiere  is  too  much  cause  for  it,)  as  to  prevent  his  seeing,  that  in  the  Protestant 
Epifloopal  Church,  almost  every  thing  which  he  is  looking  for  may  be  found,  already 
provided  to  his  hand. 

Thb  SoioowT  Land,  avt>  Other  Poems,  (Including  the  Guests  of  Brazil.)    By 
Bev.  6u]U>OKHuNTn7aTOK,A.M.  New  York:  James  Killer.    1661.  8vo.pp.  608- 

It  is  a  somewhat  hazardous  experiment  to  print  so  large  a  volume  of  poetry  as 
this,  even  though  it  were  full,  to  running  over,  of  the  purest^  sweetest  song.  The 
most  elaborate  Poem  in  the  collection,  and  that,  to  which  the  author  has  evidently 
given  most  thought,  is  the  first;  "The  Shadowy  Laio),"  filling  one  hundred  and^ 
sixty  pages.  It  is  a  grand  theme,  rich  in  resources  of  the  imagination,  allowing  - 
the  widest  scope  to  fancy,  and  fruitful  and  suggestive  to  one  who  would  make  the 
power  of  verse  auxiliary  to  the  teaching  of  Religion.  That  the  Natural  World,  in. 
all  its  beauty  and  its  deformity,  is  a  great  Sacrament,  a  type  of  the  wodd  unseen, 
a  symbol  of  things  spiritual  and  yet  real ;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  great  thought, 
filling  the  mind  of  the  writer.  He  has  confined  himself  less  closely  to  the  Inspired 
historical  Narrative,  than  Milton,  and  is  even  less  didactic,  in  his  doctrimal  teaching, 
than  Mr.  Lord,  whose  '* Christ  in  Hades,"  was  reviewed  in  a  previous  volume  of 
ttiis  Review.  We  can  hardly  call  it  a  successful  poem,  and  yet  to  fail  on  such  a 
theme  is  no  reason  for  speaking  lightly  of  his  claims  as  a  poet.  With  much  poetic 
beauty  of  conception  and  of  expression,  his  verse  is  too  often  labored,  rough  and 
uneven,  his  fancy  is  not  always  sufficiently  chastened,  and  his  thoughts  are  some- 
times obscurely  expressed.  The  best  pieces  in  the  volume  are  those  simple  Odes 
which  seem  to  have  oozed  out  from  the  author's  pen  unbidden,  where  the  true  poetic 
fire  always  reveals  itself,  if  it  really  exists. 

SiLiS  Marneb,  the  Weaves  of  Ravelok.     By  the  Author  of  **  Adam  Bede.^ 
New  York:  Harper  ft  Brothers.    1861.    12mo.  pp.265. 

Whatever  the  author  of  "  Adam  Bede"  may  write,  the  public  wiU  be  disposed  to 
read;  but  she  may  well  bear  in  mind,  that  even  the  reputation  of  that  very  clever 
woric  may  be  tasked  too  heavily,  if  it  is  to  drag  along  such  careless,  slip-shod,  and 
hastily-written  stories  as  "Silas  Mamer."  It  was  written,  originaUy,  we  believe 
for  Harper's  Magazine.  There  is  enough  in  the  characters,  and  plot,  and  plan  of 
the  Btoiy,  to  have  made  a  very  good  thing,  that  is,  if  the  writer  is  equal  to  the 
work  of  thoroughly  elaborating  it,  as  we  dare  say  she  is.  The  type  of  life  which, 
sbe  here  represents,  is  taken  from  the  lower  walks  of  English  Society,  and  while 
there  are  vigorous  touches  and  life-like  sketches,  and  masterly  groupings,  they  only 
Bhow  what  the  writer  oould  have  done,  if  she  had  really  tried. 

Habpebs'  Gbsek  axd  Latin  Classics. — 
Euripides  ex  recensione  Frederici  A.  Paley.    Vols  II.  and  III. 
Thuotdides.    Recensuit  Joannes  Gulielmus  Donaldson,  S.  T.  P.  Vols  I.  and  II. 
PuBU  Vergili  Marokis  Opera,  ex  recensione  J.  Conington,  A.  M. 

The  Messrs.  Harpers'  edition  of  the  Cambridge  Greek  and  Latin  Texts  are  fao- 
VOL.   XIV.   NO.  II.  32* 
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similes  of  the  English  Tolumes,  and  are  superior  in  paper,  type,  and  oonvenience,  to 
the  famous  Lfripsic  edition,  which  used  to  be  a  sine^qua-^non  to  so  manj  of  our  scholars. 

The  Ordeal  of  Free  Labor  in  the  West  Indies.  By  "Wm.  G.  Sewsll.  New 
York:  Harper*  Brothers.    1861.    12mo.    pp.325. 

Whether  Slavery  in  the  abstract,  or  Slavery  in  the  concrete,  is  right,  or  whether  it 
is  wrong,  is  one  question,  and  a  question  which  Mr.  Sewell,  in  this  volume,  does  not 
pretend  to  touch.  The  question  which  he  raises  is,  whether  it  *'pays  ?"  Or,  rather,  he 
undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  general  impression  of  the  disastrous  results,  industri- 
ally and  commercially,  of  British  Emancipation  in  the  West  India  Islands,  is  wholly 
wrong;  and  the  experiment  of  Free  Labor,  in  the  West  India  Islands,  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  successful  one.  To  be  sure,  he  is  compelled  to  admit,  that  "  a  comparison 
of  Jamaica  exports  in  1805,  her  year  of  greatest  prosperity,  with  her  exports  in  1859, 
must  appear  odious  to  her  inhabitants."  "  In  the  former  year,  the  island  exported 
over  150,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  in  the  latter  year,  she  exported  28,000  hogs- 
heads. The  exports  of  rum  and  coflee  exhibit  the  same  proportionate  decrease.** 
He  is  forced  to  say,  also,  that  "  mortality  among  children,  from  want  of  proper 
attention,  is  frightful** 

"  The  people  of  Jamaica  are  not  cared  for ;  they  perish,  miserably,  in  country 
districts,  for  want  of  medical  aid;  they  are  not  instructed;  they  have  no  opportu- 
nities to  improve  themselves  in  ag^culture  or  mechanics;  every  effort  is  made  to 
check  a  spirit  of  independence,  which,  in  the  African,  is  counted  a  heinous  crime, 
but,  in  all  other  people,  is  regarded  as  a  lofty  virtue,  and  the  germ  of  national 
courage,  enterprise  and  progress."  And  he  manages  to  get  along  with  these  og^ly 
facts,  in  the  best  way  he  can. 

We  had  proposed  to  place  before  our  readers  a  thorough  examination  of  this 
volume,  from  the  pen  of  an  English  gentleman,  who  has  resided  many  years  in  Ja- 
maica, and  who  has  no  prejudices  or  prepossessions  to  disqualify  him  from  giving 
an  impartial  judgment  upon  the  subject.  But  the  present  is  no  time  to  discuas 
such  a  question.  The  work  is  one-sided  and  superficial,  and  is  of  small  account, 
whether  the  question  be  regarded  as  one  of  Christian  philosophy  or  political 
economy. 

Short  Family  Praters  for  Every  Morning  and  Evening  of  the  Week,  and  for  Par- 
ticular Occasions.    By  Jonathan  M.  Wainwrioht,  D.  D.    pp.  54. 

An  Order  of  Family  Prayer  for  Every  Day  in  the  Week,  and  for  the  Commemo- 
ration of  the  Holy  Days  and  Seasons  of  the  Church.  Selected  and  Arranged 
from  the  Bible,  the  Liturgy,  and  various  Books  of  Devotion.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Wainwrioht,  D.  D.,  Assistant  Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  Boston: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    pp.  164. 

These  are  two  distinct  manuals  of  Family  Devotions.  The  former  is  composed  of 
short  prayers  for  every  morning  and  evening  in  the  week,  together  with  petitions 
to  be  used  on  special  occasions.  "  The  prayers,'*  as  we  are  informed  in  the  preface, 
'*  are  not,  strictly,  original,  nor  yet  are  they  a  mere  selection,  or  a  compilation,  but 
a  combination  of  all  these,  in  the  use  of  the  Bible,  the  Liturgy,  and  various  devo- 
tional writers." 

Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  Sermon  at  the  re-opening  of  the  "Church  of  Augustus," 
Montgomery  Co.,  Penn.    New  York:     Robert  Craighead.    1861.    8va  pp.  46. 

Dr.  Muhlenberg's  Sermon  would  afford  an  i4>propriate  opportunity  to  open  up  the 
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whole  question,  which  was  involved  in  what  is  known  as  the  ^*  Memorial  Move- 
ment" It  was  preached,  by  Invitation,  at  the  re-opening  of  a  Lutheran  house  of 
worship,  in  which  his  great-grand^father  was  pastor,  in  1743 ;  and  which,  mainlj 
bf  the  liberality  of  Br.  Muhlenberg,  has  been  saved  fVom  going  to  utter  de- 
cay and  ruin.  The  Sermon,  besides  its  local  historical  features,  is  devoted,  mainly, 
to  an  exposition  of  the  Unity  in  Faith  between  the  Lutlieran  Communion  and  our 
own;  and  the  Doctor  expresses,  freely  and  fully,  his  desire  for  a  unity  of  commun- 
ion and  feUowship,  between  two  bodies  which  have  so  much  in  common.  In  one 
r^pect,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  represents  a  certain  idea  or  truth  more  prominently  than 
any  other  man  in  our  Ministry.  It  is  a  truth,  fundamental  in  its  character,  and  is 
fir  more  distinctly  enunciated  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Symbols,  than  in 
our  xxxEZ  Articles,  viz ;  The  Life  of  Christ  as  the  only  true  Life  of  the  individual 
Christian,  and  of  the  Church.  But,  he  will  pardon  us  for  sajing,  and  it  is  really 
the  main  point  where  we  differ  from  one,  whose  loving,  earnest  heart  and  life  we 
hold  in  honor,  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  great  want  of  our  age  and  time  is,  not  a 
concealment,  but  a  clearer  presentation,  a  more  manifest  exhibition  of  those  Posi- 
tive Institutions,  which  the  Lord  Jesus,  through  the  Holt  Ghost,  and  by  the 
Apostles,  estublished,  to  be  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  time.  As  to  the  Doctor's 
theory  of  the  "  Prophetic  0£Qce,"  or  of  a  Ministry  of  the  Word,  in  distinction  fh>m 
the  Ministry  of  the  Sacraments,  what  we  have  already  said  indicates  what  we 
would  say,  more  freely,  if  we  had  room.  If  we  have  read  Eusebius  and  Bingham 
correctly,  the  most  that  can  weU  be  made  of  Origen  is,  that  he  belonged  to  the  or- 
der of  Catechists,  though  the  term  is  not  to  be  understood  in  its  modem  accepta- 
tion. We  fully  agree  with  the  Doctor,  that  we  have  got  to  introduce  a  good  deal 
more  of  Primitive  practice  into  the  Church,  before  we  shall  ever  come  back  to 
inimitive  efficiency  and  power.  We  want  Deacons  who  are  Deacons  indeed,  and 
Deaconesses ;  we  want  Catechists,  and  Lay-helpers,  men  and  women.  We  want  to 
get  rid,  most  of  all,  of  the  dead  weight  of  a  mere  perfunctory  respectability.  And 
jet,  «id  for  this  very  reason,  we  are  not  to  undervalue  Ordinances  and  Institutions, 
whidi  have  both  the  authority,  and  the  promised  blessing  of  the  Holt  Ghost  ; 
nor  can  we  hope  that  the  Church  of  our  profession  and  our  love,  will  ever  receive 
the  allegiance  of  Romanists,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Methodists,  &c.,  &c.,  Ac,  on 
the  other,  if  we  ful  to  present  her,  distinctly,  in  all  her  divine  features. 

RiT.  Db.  Randall's  Sermon,  before  the  Board  of  Missions,  at  New  Haven,  Oct. 
10, 1860.  "  Missions— The  Church  Work :  Its  Mode  and  Measure."  Boston : 
E.  P.  Dutton  k  Co.     1861.     18mo.   pp.  62. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  as  atic^  and  according  to  the  measure  of  its 
ability,  to  do  Missionary  Work,  is  the  position  which  Dr.  Randall  takes  and  sus- 
tjins.  This  is  so  nearly  an  axiom,  that  it  would  scarcely  seem  even  to  admit  of 
argument.  The  only  objection  which  we  have  ever  heard,  either  against  the  posi- 
tion itself  or  against  Dr.  Randall's  statement  of  it,  is,  that  it  might  seem  to  conflict 
with  that  free  and  voluntary  individuality  of  choice,  which  is  every  Churchman's 
birthright,  and  which  is  so  requisite  to  vigorous,  healthful  Missionary  life  and  ac- 
tivity. To  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there  are  two,  and  only  two  things  to  be  said. 
In  the  first  place,  the  duty  of  the  Church  involves,  of  necessity,  the  corresponding 
dnties  of  the  individual  members  who  compose  that  Church ;  and  then  there  arises 
the  simple  and  important  question,  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Church,  in  her 
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modes  of  action,  has  made  such  proTision  for  individnalitj  of  choice,  as  is  oonsiatent 
with  her  own  solemn  responsibility  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church.  To  this 
question,  after  what  has  transpired,  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  We  are  not 
here  discussing,  at  all,  the  question,  "  What  is  the  Church?"  nor  whether  ours  is,  or 
is  not,  a  true  Branch  of  that  Church.  We  are  simply  announcing  a  principle  of 
lojaltj,  which  belongs  to  any  organization,  which  claims  to  be  the  Churdi  of  Christ, 
and  without  which,  that  organization  cannot  work,  lovingly  and  effectively. 

The  Notes  to  Dr.  Randall's  Sermon  help  to  explain  his  meaning,  and  are  valuable. 

Trumps.  A  Novel  By  Gborob  William  Curtis.  Author  of  "  Nile  Notes  of  a 
Howa^ji,"  Ac.  Illustrated  by  Augustus  Hoppin.  New  York:  Harper  k  Brothers. 
1861.     12mo.    pp.  602. 

Mr.  Curtis  is  one  of  the  popular  writers  of  the  day,  in  whom  it  is  not  difficult  to 
detect  more  than  an  unbelief  and  indifference  as  to  the  g^reat  Doctrines  and  Institu- 
tions of  the  Gospel  It  is  something,  that  such  men  seem  to  feel  compelled  to  gild 
over  their  noxious  doses,  in  order  to  make  them  acceptable  to  the  public.  Both  in 
style  and  sentiment,  there  is  a  degree  of  coarseness  and  indelicacy,  which  we  were 
not  prepared  for,  in  an  author  of  so  much  reputation. 

Catxohism  on  the  Church.  By  Mrs.  D.  C.  Weston;  Author  of  "Calvary  Cate- 
chism." Second  Edition.  New  York:  Gkn.  Prot.  Ep.  S.  Sch.  Union  and  Church 
Book  Society. 

Mrs.  Weston,  in  her  admirable  "  Calvary  Catechism,"  has  made  the  little  ones  of 
the  Church  her  lasting  debtors,  and  in  the  "  Catechism  on  the  Church,"  has  done 
equal  service  for  pupils  more  advanced.  The  questions  and  answers  are  so  plainly 
laid  down,  that  a  child  may  read  them,  while  information  is  imparted  concerning 
the  Church,  which  every  adult  should  know.  It  is  an  invaluable  book  for  the  Sun- 
day School,  and  advanced  classes,  and  is,  also,  a  very  convenient  volume  to  aid  a 
Pastor  in  preparing  classes  for  adult  Baptism  and  Confirmation.  The  instractions 
on  all  points  are  clear  and  conclusive,  and,  that  piuch  neglected  topic  of  Infant 
Baptism  is  so  presented  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  its  obligation  and  value. 
This  book,  although  a  small  volume,  is  so  thorough  a  treatise,  that,  if  its  lessons  are 
carefully  learned,  it  will  make  well-informed,  intelligent  Churchmen.  It  gives  no  un- 
certain sound  concerning  the  distinctive  teachings  of  the  Church,  and  yet,  every  point 
is  so  well  established  by  an  array  of  authorities  and  proof  texts,  as  to  show  a  oonaci- 
entious  regard  to  truth.  In  recommending  this  little  book  to  Pastors  and  teachers, 
we  feel,  that  all  who  wish  for  on  aid  in  giving  Church  instruction  in  the  Pariah  or 
the  school,  will  value,  highly,  this  interesting  and  instructive  Catechism  by  Mrs. 
Weston. 

The  Churohman*s  Calendar,  for  the  year  of  our  Blessed  Lord  Christ,  1861.  De- 
signed to  exhibit  an  actual  View  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Churdi  in 
all  the  World.  No.  1..  This  Calendar  is  the  successor  of  Swords'  Pocket  Alma- 
nac, and  follows  the  Forty-fourth  Number  of  that  series.  By  the  Rev.  A. 
Cleveland  Coxe,  D.  D.  New  York:  Church  Book  Society.  1861.  18mo. 
pp.  72. 

The  plan  of  the  Editor,  Dr.  Coxe,  is  admirable.  It  is  to  g^ve,  in  popular  form, 
and  at  a  trifling  cost,  as  far  as  possible,  an  annual  view  of  the  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic Church  in  all  the  world,  with  its  chief  Bishops  and  prominent  institutiona. 
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He  BBjSy  that  "  in  his  arrangement  of  the  existing  Churches  of  Ghristendom,  he 
has  followed  no  guide  bat  the  ancient  Catholic  Law."  We  haTe,  therefore,  a  statis- 
tical and  tabular  acount  off  I.  The  Oriental  Churches;  II.  The  Latin  Churches; 
in.  The  Anglican  Churches ;  IV.  Abnormal  Churches;  V.  The  Tridentine  Church- 
es. There  are,  also,  lists  of  the  Bishops  of  the  English,  Irish,  Scottish,  Anglican, 
Colonial,  Swedish  and  American  Churches,  with  the  dates  of  their  consecration. 
There  are,  also,  scattered  throughout  this  little  volimie,  scraps  of  history,  pertinent 
and  Taluable.  Hereafter,  tabular  views  of  the  rarious  Christian  Sects  will  be 
given.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  series  permanentlj,  this  Calendar  should  also,  we 
think,  include  a  full  Clerical  list  of  our  own  Church,  and  such  Diocesan  Intelligence 
as  the  great  mass  of  our  own  Clergyman  and  Laymen  need  to  have,  and  will  have 
before  them ;  that  the  work  should  be  issued  promptly ;  and  then  published  so 
cheaply,  that  it  can  be  scattered  almost  g^tuitously.  In  other  words,  make  the 
"Churchman's  Calendar"  a  necessity,  and  then  issue  it  in  as  cheap  a  form  as  pos- 
nble. 

F1B8T  AmruAL  RxPORT  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.     Published 
by  order  of  the  Mississippi  Board,  Louisville,  Ey.    I860.    8vo.    pp.  48. 

The  enterprise  brought  before  us  in  this  Report  is  a  new  and  most  important  one. 
While  nearly  all  of  the  States  provide  for  the  instruction  of  their  Blind,  no  especial 
provision  has  ever  been  made  for  printing  books,  either  for  school  purposes  or  gen- 
eral improvement  All  printing,  thus  far,  has  been  done  by  private  means,  or  by 
the  Institutions  themselves ;  and  it  is  entirely  insufficient  in  quantity  and  variety. 
For  some  time  past,  Mr.  D.  Shzbrod,  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  Mississippi  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  has  been,  and  is  still,  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  establish  a  Publish- 
ing House,  through  the  instrumentality  of  which  it  is  proposed,  permanently  and 
adequately,  to  supply  the  Blind  with  books.  The  enterprise  is  solely  of  his  own 
conception  and  execution ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  he  has  met  with  encour- 
aging success.  Mississippi,  which  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  matter,  has  g^ranted 
a  Charter  of  Incorporation,  and  so  also  has  Kentucky.  Mississippi  and  Tennessee 
and  Louisiana  have  each  given  $2000  to  the  object,  and  pledged  $10  annually 
for  each  white  blind  person  in  those  States.  In  all,  $25,000  has  already  been  raised, 
and  the  Printing  House  is  to  go  into  operation  at  once  in  Kentucky,  at  Louisville. 
By  Charter,  every  school  for  the  Blind,  located  in  a  State  whose  Legislature  or  citi- 
zens contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  American  Printing  House,  shall,  in  proportion 
to  the  funds  contributed,  be  entitled  to  copies  of  every  book  published  by  said 
House,  to  be  distributed  gpratuitously  to  such  blind  persons  as  are  unable  to  purchase 
them.  The  lists  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  comprise  names  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion, and  entire  confidence  may  be  placed  in  them  for  the  wise  disposal  of  fbnds. 
The  address  of  Mr.  D.  Sherwood  is  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Rbv.  Dr.  W.  W.  Lobd*b  Sermon  in  Christ  Church,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Apr.  21, 1861 : 
"Our  True  Government:  and  our  obligation  to  maintain  it." 

Riv.  Dr.  TV.  W.  Lord's  Sermon  in  Christ  Church,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Feb.  17, 1861 : 
"  The  Clergy  and  the  Civil  Power ;  and  the  moral  proofs  of  a  true  Government" 

Ret.  J.  H.  Paddock'b  Sermon  in  Christ  Church,  Detroit,  May  13,  1861,  before  the 
Detroit  Light  Guard.     "  Our  Cause,  Our  Confidence,  and  our  Consequent  Duty." 

Ret.  Dr.  Charles  Mason's  Sermon,  in  Grace  Church,  Boston,  on  the  National  Fast 
Day,  Jan  4,  1861. 
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Re7.  H.  W.  Bsllows'  Sermok,  in  All  Souls'  Church,  New  York,  Apr.  21,  1861. 
*^  The  State  and  the  Nation — Sacred  to  Christian  Citizens/' 

General  R.  K.  Call's  (of  Florida)  Letter  to  John  S.  Littell,  of  Germantown. 
Penn.     "  Union — Slavery — Secession." 

The  Nboessities  akd  Wisdox  of  1861.  A  Supplement  to  the  Sixth  Edition  of 
"  Slavery  and  the  Remedy."    By  Samuel  Nott :  Boston :  1861. 

Of  the  above  pamphlets  and  Sermons  called  forth  by  the  present  Civil  War,  the 
two  last,  General  Call's  Letter,  and  Mr.  Nott's  Supplement,  enter  directly  into  the 
real  merits  of  the  whole  question ;  and  both  of  these  contain  statements  of  impor- 
tant facts  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore,  and  which  will  have  to  be  considered 
nnd  provided  for,  before  our  domestic  difiSculties  can  be  settled.  Millions  on  milliona 
of  money  and  rivers  of  blood  must  be  the  price  of  the  present  exasperation  and 
bitter  prejudice,  North  and  South,  and  then  there  will  come  cool  reflection  and 
sober  deliberation,  and  there  will  be  heard,  we  believe,  the  voice  of  true  patriotism 
and  Christian  philanthropy. 

Second  Report  of  the  "  House  of  Mercy."    New  York,  March  1.  1861. 

Strictures  on  the  Two  Letters  of  Provost  Whitaker  in  answer  to  charges  brought 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Huron  against  the  teaching  of  Trinity  College.  By  • 
Presbyter.    London,  Canada  West.    1861.    8vo.  pp.  96. 

Having,  in  our  April  No.,  given  a  full  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
charges  brought  by  the  Bishop  of  Huron  against  Trinity  College,  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  notice  at  length  the  defense  of  the  Bishop  by  a  Presbyter,  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us.  The  whole  question  is  a  simple  one.  It  is  whether  the  Standards  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  to  be  received  in  a  Scriptural,  Primitive  and  Catholic 
interpretation,  or  as  frittered  and  explained  away  by  modem  Protestantism.  That 
the  English  Reformers,  in  the  great  work  to  which  they  were  called,  did  take  for 
their  guide,  the  old  rule,  the  "  Semper^  vbique,  ab  omnibus^^^  is  as  certain  as  any  fact 
of  history.  And  yet  it  is  easy  enough  to  torture  individual  expressions  of  some  of 
those  Reformers  into  the  support  of  almost  anything.  But  such  attempts  are 
neither  fair  nor  honest.  We  are  sorry  to  see  some  of  the  statements  of  this  pamph- 
let ;  they  indicate  a  reading  thoroughly  one-sided  and  a  bad  temper. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  New  HaTen, 
Conn.     1861. 

The  report  thus  states  the  results  of  the  missionary  labors  of  this  parish  dnriog 
the  last  nine  years.  "  This  Society,  through  the  blessing  of  God  upon  its  efforts, 
has  gathered  two  larg^  Sunday  Schools,  two  flourishing  Congregations,  and  erected 
two  Church  edifloes.  Through  the  labors  of  its  Missionaries,  seventy-five  adults, 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  one  children,  have  received  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  ; 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  persons  have  been  admitted  to  Uie  Communion  of 
our  Church,  through  the  rite  of  Confirmation.  And  finally,  this  Society,  as  the 
almoner  of  your  charities,  has  disbursed  for  Church  extension,  at  home  and  abroad^ 
more  than  $21,000." 
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ORDINATIONS. 

DBAOONB. 

Ntma. 

Bitkop, 

Tiau. 

Bankfl,  David  F. 

Williams, 

May  22, 1 

L861, 

Barker,  T.  B. 

Potter,  A. 

Apr.  13, 

II 

Bird,  G.  C. 

Jolms, 

May    7, 

II 

Biflhop, 

Odenheimer, 

May  27, 

II 

Blake,  John  Falkner, 

Potter,  H. 

May  23, 

ti 

Burgees,  H.  B. 

Kemper, 

June  3, 

(t 

Oummins,  Alex.  G. 

Williams, 

Apr.  10, 

II 

Dafter,  William, 

Kemper, 

June  3, 

11 

Be  Puj,  Ephraim, 

Potter,  H. 

May  23, 

II 

Dobbs,  Alexander, 

Polk, 

Jan.  27, 

i( 

Bddy,  Thomas  Hooker 

,  Lee,  H.  W. 

Apr.  28, 

II 

Elliott,  John  H. 

Davis, 

Jan.  27, 

II 

Faller,  Simon  G. 

Williams, 

May  22, 

II 

Grammer, 

Meade, 

May  19, 

II 

Guahee,  Edward  M. 

Olark, 

May  22, 

u 

Hanrifl,  William  B. 

Williams, 

May  22, 

II 

Jackson,  Lewis  H. 

WhiUingham,  Oct.  21, : 

1860, 

Jones,  Henrj  L. 

Potter,  H. 

May  23, : 

L861, 

Johnson,  Edwin  E. 

Williams, 

May  22, 

II 

Kinnej,  Henry  C. 

Potter,  H. 

May  29, 

II 

Lewis,  Albert  G. 

Kemper, 

June  3, 

11 

Lewis,  Samuel  Taylor, 

Odenheimer, 

May  27, 

II 

Maxwell,  Samnel,  Jr., 

Potter,  H. 

May  23, 

11 

Kills,  T^aurenoe  H. 

Potter,  H. 

May  23, 

II 

Konges,  Henry  B. 

Gregft 

Apr.  14, 

It 

Mortimer,  G.  D.  G. 

Johns, 

May    7, 

11 

Kilea,  Wm.  W. 

Williams, 

May  22, 

II 

Reed,  J.  B.  T. 

Meade, 

Mar.  24, 

11 

ReiUy,  W.  M. 

Kemper, 

June  3, 

i« 

Binggold,  Samuel, 

Smith, 

Mar.  30, 

11 

Rodefer, 

Meade, 

May  19, 

11 

Rowe,  W.  a 

Upfold, 

June  3, 

11 

Seymour,  Storrs  0. 

Williams, 

May  22, 

11 

Shand,  Alexander, 

McCoskry, 

Mar.  12, 

11 

Smith,  John  Eaton, 

Williams, 

May  23, 

11 

Plmea. 
Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct 
St.  Michaers,  Germantown,Pa. 
Cliapel,  Alexandria,  Ya. 
St.  Mary's,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
Epiphany,  New  York  City. 
Chapel,  Delafleld,  Wis. 
St  James',  New  London,  Ct. 
Chapel,  Delafleld,  Wis. 
Epiphany,  New  York  City. 
Trinity,  New  Orleans,  La. 
St  Luke's,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Grace,  Camden,  S.  C. 
Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct. 
St.  Paul's,  Richmond,  Ya. 
Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct. 
Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct 
St  Mark's,  Perryville,  Md. 
Epiphany,  New  York  City. 
Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct 
St  George's,  Now  York  City. 
Chapel,  Delafleld,  Wis. 
St  Mary's,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
Epiphany,  New  York  City. 
Epiphany,  New  York  City. 
St  David's,  Austin,  Texas. 
Chapel,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct. 
Grace,  BerryviUe,  Va. 
Chapel,  Delafleld,  Wis. 
Grace,  Louisville,  Ky. 
St  Paul's,  Richmond,  Va, 
Chapel,  Delafleld,  Wis. 
Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct 
St  James',  Dexter,  La. 
Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct. 
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Southwell,  Gtoo.  Webb,  DeLanoey, 
Steele,  A.  F.  Johns, 

Thomas,  Blisha  &  Clark, 

Tschiffelj,  L.  P.  Upfold, 

Tyngi  Stephen  H.,  Jr.,   Potter,  H. 
WeUs,  A.  K  Kemper, 


June  2,  " 

May   7,  " 

May  17,  " 

June  3,  '* 

May    9,  " 

Jane  3,  <* 


St  Peter's,  Auburn,  W.  N.  Y. 
Ghapol,  Alexandria,  Ya^ 
St  Paul's,  Wickford,  R.  L 
Chapel,  Delafleld,  Wis. 
St  Qeorge's,  New  York  Gty. 
Chapel,  Delafleld,  Wis. 


Bey. 

li 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
fi 
II 


JVbM.  BUkop. 

Abbott,  Beiy.  H.   Potter,  H. 
Bachman,  Q.  O.     McCoskry, 
Clarke,  H.  M.  L.    Odenheimer, 
Fowler,  Morelle,    Williams, 
Gholson,  J.  G.       Polk, 
Goodhue,  J.  E.      Williams, 
Green,  William,     Johns, 
Gregg,  Frank  M.  Smith, 
Hansborough,  J.  S.  Johns, 
Heald,  J.  E.  Williams, 

Homans,  Jas.  E.    Potter,  H. 
Hyland,  Thos.  A.  Scott, 
Kellogg,  D.  0.,  Jr.,  Williams, 
Littell,T.Gardi&er,  Potter,  A. 
Saul,  James,  Meade, 

Vaughan,  M.  H.    Atkinson, 
Walshe,  A.  C.        McCoskry, 
Williams,  Geo.  T.  Johns, 
Witherspoon,  0.    DeLancey, 


April  2, 
Mar.  12, 
May  27, 
Apr.  10, 
Feb.  24, 
May  31, 
Mar.  30, 
Apr.  24, 
Mar.  22, 
May  31, 
April  2, 
April  7, 
May  31, 
Apr.  13, 
May  19, 
Apr.  14, 
May  6, 
Mar.  22, 
April  7, 


1861, 

14 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


PUct. 

Holy  Communion,  N.  Y.  City 
St  James*,  Dexter,  Mich. 
St  Mary's,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
St  James',  New  London,  Ct 
St  Luke's,  New  Orleans,  La. 
St  Paul's,  Brookfield,  Ct 
St  George's,  Fredericksb'gfVa^ 
Ascension,  Mt  Sterling,  Ky. 
St  Paul's,  Petersburg,  Ya. 
St  Paul's,  Brookfield,  Ct 
Holy  Conmiunion,  N.  Y.  City. 

^  Eugene  City,  Oregon. 

St  Paul's,  Brookfield,  Ct. 
St  Michael's,  Germantown,Pa. 
St  Paul's,  Richmond,  Ya. 
Christ,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
St  Paul's,  Detroit,  Mich. 
St  Paul's,  Petersburg,  Ya. 
St  John's,  Buffalo,  W.  N.  Y. 


C0N6ECBATION8. 


Advent, 

Epiphany, 

Memorial, 

Redemption, 

St.  George's, 

St  Paul's, 

St  Peter's, 

St  Peter's, 

Trinity, 

Trinity, 

Trinity, 


Biakop, 
Kip, 
Polk, 
Potter,  H. 
Potter,  H. 
Scott, 
Potter,  A. 
Atkinson, 
Whitehouse, 
Polk, 

Odenheimer, 
Williams, 


u 


II 


l< 


Feb'y  24,  1861, 
March  31, 
April  4, 
March  24, 
Dec  30,  1860, 
May  16,  1861, 
April  11, 
April  23, 
April  7, 
May  19, 
May    28, 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


PUet. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
Opelousas,  La. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
Roseburg,  Oregon. 
Cheltenham,  Penn. 
Gates  Co.,  N.  C. 
Chesterfield,  J\L 
Cheneyville,  La. 
Roundabout,  N.  J. 
ECartford,  Conn. 


OBITUARY. 

The  RiOHT  Rev.  Bbmjamik  Tredwbll  Ondebdohk,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  York,  died  in  New  York  City,  on  Tuesday,  April  30,  1861,  aged 
70  years.    He  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  July,  1791.    In  1806,  at  the  age  of  16, 
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he  entered  Columbia  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1810.  In  1812,  he  was  or- 
dained  Deacon  bj  Biahop  Hobart,  in  New  York  City,  and  Priest  by  the  same  Pre- 
Iste,  in  Newark,  N.  J.  In  1814,  while  Deacon,  he  was  elected  Assistant  Minister 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  York;  at  the  Diocesan  Convention,  in  October,  1830,  he 
WIS  elected  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  and  was  consecrated  in  St.  John's 
Chapel,  Not.  26,  1830,  by  the  Rt  Bey.  Bishops  White,  Brownell,  and  H.  U.  Onder- 
donk.  In  1844,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishops  Meade,  Otey,  and  Elliott,  presented  him 
before  the  Court  of  Bishops  for  trial,  on  charges  of  '*  immorality  and  impurity;" 
and  he  was  tried  by  an  Ek^lesiastioal  Court,  in  New  York  City,  which  remained  in 
•eesion  from  Dec.  10,  1844,  until  Jan.  3,  1845,  when  he  was  suspended  "  from  the 
ofBce  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  from  the  Amctions  of  the  Sacred 
Ministry.'*  On  the  first  scrutiny,  eig?U  Bishops  voted  for  deposition,  three  for  sus- 
pension, and  six  for  admonition.  On  the  third  and  last  ecrutiny,  eight  voted  for 
deposition,  and  nine  for  suspension.  At  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  New  York, 
in  1859,  by  a  vote  of  147  to  19  of  the  Clergy,  and  76  to  46  of  the  Laity,  a  vote 
embracing  all  shades  of  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  opinion,  a  Resolution  was  passed, 
requesting  the  House  of  Bishops  to  terminate  the  suspension  of  Bishop  Onderdonk, 
and  restore  him,  with  certain  restrictions,  to  the  exercise  of  his  Ministerial  func- 
tions. The  House  of  Bishops,  by  a  vote  which  was  never  published,  refused  to 
grant  the  request  Since  his  suspension.  Bishop  Onderdonk  has  lived  in  great  re- 
tirement, rarely  leaving  the  house,  except  to  attend  upon  the  Daily  Service  of  the 
Church.  His  last  words  were  those  of  charity  for  those  who  had  been  most  active 
in  his  degradation.  He  was  buried  from  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  on  Tuesday, 
Hay  7,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  Rt  Rev.  Bishops  Pottbr,  of  New  York,  DbLancbt, 
of  Western  New  York,  Ooikheixis,  of  New  Jersey,  and  8oT7THOATS,  of  New 
York  City,  were  present,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Clergy,  some  of  them  from  dis- 
tant Dioceses.  The  pall-bearers  were  as  follows :  Rev.  Dr.  Berrian,  Rev.  Dr. 
Oreighton,  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  Rev.  Dr.  Price,  Rev.  Mr.  Oallaudet, 
Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Southgate,  Rev.  Mr.  Mallaby,  Rev.  Dr.  Seabury,  Rev.  W.  L.  John- 
son, Rev.  J.  J.  Tucker,  Rev.  Mr.  Draper.  The  opening  Sentences  were  read  by 
Bishop  DeLav  OVT. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Lesson  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hiobbx,  Rev.  Dr.  Yintok,  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  read  the  resolutions,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Diocese.  Dr.  Yinton  also  read  resolutions  which  had  been 
adopted  by  members  of  the  Diocese,  Clergy  and  Laity,  assembled  at  Trinity  Church 
on  Monday ;  also  the  resolutions  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Theolc^cal  Seminary.  Dr. 
Vonow  also  alluded  to  resolutions,  that  had  been  passed  by  the  students  of  the 
Tbeoik)gical  Seminary. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sbaburt,  who  took  for  his  text  John  v :  35. 
"He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light:  and  ye  were  willing  for  a  season  to  rejoioo 
in  his  light" 

Dr.  Sbabubt  gave  an  account  of  the  administration  of  the  communion  to  Bishop 
OiDKBOOKK,  just  provious  to  his  death.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  was  to 
show  that  (as  Dr.  Vimton  had  announced)  the  Bishop  died  "  full  of  penitence  for  all 
the  errors  which  he  had  committed,  but  still  saying,  *  With  regard  to  those  offences 
9/ ufkkh  I  have  been  aceussd^  and/or  which  Ihave  been  condemned^  my  conscience  sHU 
Q^apsULs  me  as  in  the  sight  of  Qod:"* 

YOL.   XIV. — NO.   II.  33 
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The  Rev.  Joel  Clapp,  D.  D.,  died  at  Claremont,  N.  H.,  Feb.  24, 1861,  aged  68 
years.      He  was  born  in  Montgomery,  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  Sept.  4, 
1793.    His  lather,  Capt  Joshua  Clapp,  was  one  of  two  brothers,  both  respectable 
■officers,  who  served  through  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  who  resembled  each 
other  so  perfectly  that  they  could  be  distinguished  only  by  their  dress.    He  removed 
from  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  to  Vermont  and  settled  in  Montgomery ;  and  for  two 
^ears  his  family  was  the  only  one  in  town.    The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  first 
person  bom  in  that  town.     He  entered  the  University  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington, 
in  1810 ;  but  the  sudden  death  of  his  father  in  the  fall  of  1811,  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  University  and  discontinue  his  Academical  studies.     After  a  few  years 
spent  in  the  settlement  of  his  father^s  estate,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  its  practice;  but,  not  finding  the  profession  eongenjal  to 
his  tastes,  he  relinquished  the  practice  and  entered  upon  a  course  of  Theological 
study.      In  1818,  Oct  2d,  he  was  ordained  a  Deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Oriswold,  to  whose 
jurisdiction  the  Diocese  of  Vermont  then  belonged.      He  was  ordained  as  Priest, 
at  Windsor,  also  by  Bishop  Griswold,  Sept.  17,  1819.    Soon  after  his  ordination,  he 
organized  a  Parish  in  his  native  town :  and  the  same  year  he  organized  another  in 
Berkshire  and  another  in  Shelbume.    He  was  instituted  Rector  of  Trinity  Chuicfa, 
.  Shelbume,  Oct.  27,  1819.    The  Convention  of  1820  was  held  in  Shelbume;  and  his 
name  appears  in  the  Journal,  as  Assistant  Secretary,  and  Rector  of  Trinity  Church. 
The  energy  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  ministry,  during  the  eig^t  years 
of  his  residence  in  Shelbume,  may  be  inferred  from  the  amount  of  Missionaiy  ser- 
vice which  he  performed.    During  that  whole  period  he  had  the  Pastoral  charge  of 
the  Churches  already  named,  together  vnith  that  of  the  Church  at  Bethel,  to  which, 
in  1826,  he  added  the  care  of  the  Church  in  Woodstock.    The  extremes  of  this  mis- 
sionary field  were  160  miles  apart ;  and  to  reach  one  of  them  he  was  obliged  to 
cross  the  Green  Mountain  range.    In  1828,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  Shelbume  and 
removed  to  Bethel,  officiating  alternately  between  that  Parish  and  Woodstock.     In 
1832,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Gardiner,  Maine,  where  he  remained  eight  years;  and 
•  during  that  period  he  was  a  delegate  from  that  Diocese  to  the  (General  Convention. 
.  In  1840  he  resumed  the  Rectorship  of  the  church  in  Woodstock ;  and,  on  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Putman,  in  1848,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Bellows  Falls.    After  a  faithfnl 
;  service  of  ten  years  in  that  Parish,  he,  in  1858,  removed  to  the  Diocese  of  New 
.Yorkr  and  was  instituted  Rector  of  St.  Philips,  Philipstown,  July  14,  1858.      In 
/J8n.'l'860,  he  accepted  the  post  of  Chaplain  and  Superintendent  of  the  Home  for 
the  Aged  and  Orphans,  at  Brooklyn.    His  health  proved  unequal  to  its  duties ;  and 
he  withdrew  a  few  months  since  to  the  Rectorship  of  the  Parishes  of  Montgomery 
.  and  Berkshire,  in  Vermont,  closing  his  work  just  where  it  was  begun,  forty-two 
years  before.    It  should  be  added  to  the  particulars  already  stated,  that  he  repre- 
sented the  Diocese  in  seven  sessions  of  the  General  Convention,  was  13  years 
Secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Convention,  7  years  President  of  the  Standing  Committee^ 
and  in  1848  was  appointed,  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  parts,  one  of  the  Board  of  Agents  for  the  management  of  its  lands  in  Ver- 
mont, and  for  eight  years  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

It  is  impossible  in  our  brief  limits  to  express  our  estimate  of  Dr.  Clapp*s  character. 
His  most  striking  excellencies  were  humility,  modesty  and  kindness;  sympathy 
with  sorrow  and  sufiering;  and  forbearance  in  judgment  He  was  also  remarkable 
for  an  entire  surrender  of  heart  and  purpose  to  tmth  and  simplicity.    So  averser 
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indeed,  was  lie  to  all  dnpUcitj,  evasion  or  art,  that  he  was  sometimes  thought  to 
hsTB  been  too  out-spoken,  and  uncompromising,  against  all  chicanery  and  artftii 
nuuKBuvering.  The  character  of  Dr.  Clapp's  mind  was  rather  solid,  than  brilliant. 
He  excelled  more  in  the  wise  and  judicious  application  of  common  knowledge  to 
the  every  day  business  of  ordinary  life,  than  in  rare  speculations  and  striking 
antithesis ;  more  in  wise  adaptation  of  common  appliances  than  in  the  invention  of 
rare  and  complicated  processes,  either  of  thought  or  action.  Hence  he  was  rather 
a  useful  than  a  showy  preacher ;  more  distinguished  for  moral  and  practical  instruc- 
tion  and  exhortation,  than  for  metaphysical  speculations  or  philosophical  subtleties. 
With  him  religion  was  rather  a  Faith  to  be  received,  a  life  to  lead,  than  a  system  of 
theological  opinions. 

In  his  social  relations,  public  and  private,  he  will  be  long  remembered  as  a 
faithful  minister  and  judicious  counselor;  a  true  friend  and  affectionate  companion. 
We  question  if  an  instance  can  be  found  of  more  devoted  affection,  among  all 
classes,  for  one  so  widely  and  extensively  known. 

Imperfect  as  is  our  record,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Clapp  should  be  cherished  by  the  Church  with  feelings  of  sincere  gratitude  and  high 
respect. 

Died  at  Morris,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  T.,  Feb.  18,  1861,  the  Rbv.  Russbll  Whskueb^ 
aged  77  years.  He  was  bom  at  Brookfield,  Conn. ;  graduated  at  Williamstown 
College,  Mass.,  in  1803 ;  was  ordained  Deacon,  by  Bishop  Jarvis,  in  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Mlddletown,  Conn.,  June  6, 1805 ;  and  Priest,  by  the  same  Bishop, 
in  Christ  Church,  Watertown,  June  4,  1807.  His  early  Ministry  was  exercised  in 
Daabury  and  Reading,  Conn.  He  was  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Watertown,  Conn., 
when  he  removed  to  Western  New  York,  where  he  was  very  active  and  successful 
in  extending  and  building  up  the  Church.  He  labored  in  Unadilla,  New  Berlin, 
LodEport,  and  in  other  places :  where  his  loyalty  to  the  Church,  his  popular  address, 
his  fine  social  qualities,  and  his  Christian  character  made  him  one  of  the  most  use- 
fill  jnoneers  of  the  Church  that  the  Church  has  known. 

The  Rev.  Eij  Wheeleb  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  14,  1861,  aged  72  years. 

The  Rev.  Ibaao  F.  Cox,  Assistant  Minister  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  died  April  2, 1861,  aged  49  years.  He  was  ordained  Deacon,  under  the  new 
Canon,  and  his  history  is  one  of  the  strongest  vindications  of  the  necessity  of  such 
a  provision.    A  fuU  sketch  of  his  useful  life  we  have  failed  thus  far  to  obtain. 

HEATHENISM   IN   NEW   ENGLAND. 

A  late  (Boston)  "Congregational"  (Newspaper)  has  the  following. — "In  a  report 
made  to  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  June  24,  1858,  by  a  committee, 
of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Copp,  of  Chelsea,  was  the  chairman,  it  was  stated,  that  according 
to  statistical  information  recently  gathered,  embracing  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Yermont  and  Massachusetts,  there  were  not  far  from  two  millions  of  people  out- 
side of  our  churches  every  Sabbath,  and  thirteen  hundred  thousand  had  no  more  to 
do  with  the  Sanctuary  of  Ood  than  the  Heathen.  These  facts  were  so  startling, 
that  many  of  our  clergymen  objected  to  their  publication,  lest  Injury  should  be 
done." 
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The  Reyerend  Professor,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  excellent  theologicai 
Reminary  at  Bangor,  in  writing,  this  week,  a  private  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  this 
city,  uses  the  following  language:  '*  More  than  half  the  State  of  Mune,  in  point  of 
territory,  is  as  destitute  of  religious  privileges  as  Hindostan.  If  the  poor  people 
can't  have  any  Ministers,  do  help  them  to  Sabbath  Schools."  More  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  organization  of  Sunday  Schools  in  these  districts  which  can  be  found 
all  over  New  England,  not  excepting  our  own  State.  If  the  churches  will  not  do 
it,  let  some  one  be  sent  to  do  it,  as  the  writer  alluded  to  suggests. 

The  (Boston)  Trcuit  Journal  for  Jan.,  1861,  has  a  Quarterly  Beport  from  one  of 
the  Colporteurs  of  that  Society,  in  which  we  find  the  following : 

'*  A  Congregational  Clergyman  recently  stated,  in  a  Ministerial  meeting  at  P., 
that,  of  the  twelve  thousand  inhabitants  of  S.  G-.,  and  B.,  not  one  thousand  were 
regular  attendants  on  Sabbath  worship.  The  church-going  people  of  J.,  nearly  all 
of  S.,  and  F.,  might  safely  be  estimated  in  the  same  ratio.  Indeed,  I  doubt  wheth- 
er, of  the  nearly  thirty  thousand  people  who  make  up  the  population  of  the  above 
towns,  two  thousand  would  not  be  fully  up  to  the  average  of  the  actual  number, 
who  assemble  in  all  the  School  Houses  and  Churches  on  the  Lord's  day. 

A  natural  concom'tant  of  this  disregard  for  the  house  of  God  is  a  reckless 
disrespect  for  the  day  itself.  There  are  places  in  New  England,  where  profane  and 
otherwise  wicked  m^n,  would  as  soon  risk  their  reputation  for  any  other  odious  sin, 
as  overt  Sabbath-breaking.  Here  it  has  not  that  stigma.  Industrious  and  honest 
men,  sharing  the  respect  of  neighbors,  and  holding  important  offices  in  town  and 
state,  make  no  attempt  to  conceal  their  profanations  of  God's  holy  day.  As  they 
pursue  their  work  or  pastime,  they  seek  not  the  unfrequented  road,  nor  skulk  into 
by-oomers,  to  avoid  the  few  who  seek  the  sanctuary." 

PRESIDENT   ELIOT   AND   TRINITY   COLLEGE. 

Mb.  Samubl  Euot  was  formally  inaugurated  President  of  Trinity  College,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  April  8th.  Among  those  present,  were  the  President  of  Harvard 
College,  the  Chancellor  of  Wisconain  University,  the  President  of  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, Hon.  Mr.  Toucey,  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  Rev. 
Drs.  Bolles,  Wells  and  Randall,  of  Boston,  together  with  a  large  number  of  the 
Clergy  of  this  and  neighboring  States,  and  a  full  delegation  of  the  Alumni.  The 
Rt  Rev.,  the  Assistant  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  as  yice-Chancellor  of  the  College, 
performed  the  ceremony  of  Inauguration,  and  delivered  an  appropriate  Address. 
In  an  Inaugural  Address,  the  new  President  then  set  forth  his  views  of  the  prov- 
ince of  a  Christian  Colleoe.  Let  him  be  sustained,  in  carrying  out  those  views, 
by  Churchmen,  as  he  deserves,  and  they  are  the  only  sentiments  worth  sustuning, 
and  the  College  will  rise  to  its  proper  position.  Churchmen  will  not  send  their 
sons,  nor  give  their  money  to  a  College  which  does  not  represent  and  teach  a  posi- 
tive Christian  Faith,  merely  because  it  is  caUed  a  Church  College.  An  earaest, 
loyal  work,  alone  commands  the  confidence  and  sympathies  and  endowments  of 
earnest,  loyal  men. 

NOBLE   BEQUEST   TO   HOBART   COLLEGE. 
The  Hon.  Allen  Ayrault,  of  Gkneaeo,  (W.  N.  York,)  lately  deceased,  has  left  a 
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bequest  of  $20,000  to  Hobart  College,  to  found  a  Professorship  of  Agriculture  in 
ooDoection  with  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  He  had  previously  subscrib- 
ed $10,000  towards  the  endowment  of  the  College,  which  subscription  he  names 
and  confirms  in  his  wilL  Mr.  Ayrault  has  also  made  the  College  a  residuary  legatee 
to  two-fifths  of  one-third  of  the  property  which  by  reversion  shall  have  accumu- 
lated in  the  hands  of  the  trustee  appointed  under  his  will.  This  portion  of  the 
estate  may  amount  to  $25,000,  and  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  founding  of  Schol' 
anhips  for  the  support  of  young  men  studying  for  the  ministry — similar  to  those,  to 
be  founded  by  the  $10,000,  which  he  had  subscribed  previously  to  his  death. 

The  residuary  legacy  comes  to  the  College  without  condition,  except  as  to  its 
appropriation  to  a  certain  object.  The  $10,000  subscription  is  conditioned  on  the 
8am  of  $60,000  being  subscribed  by  June  Ist,  1861.  The  $20,000  for  the  Profes- 
sorships, is  also  conditioned  substantially  on  the  making  up  of  the  $60,000  by  the 
Ist  of  June,  with  $3,000  more,  for  which  eight  months  additional  are  allowed. 
Thus,  the  College  has  at  this  moment  $83,000,  depending  on  its  securing  the  bal- 
ance of  the  $60,000  subscription  by  the  Ist  of  June,  1861,  and  then  raismg  $3,000 
more  by  Feb.  4th,  1862. 

We  learn  that  the  subscription  has  been  fully  secured. 

NASHOTAH   THEOLOGICAL   BEMINABT. 

We  have  received  the  tenth  Annual  Letter  of  this  Institution,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing review  of  its  past  history  and  present  condition : 

In  1850,  there  was  no  permanent  edifice  to  shelter  the  students — only  a  few  de- 
caying structures  of  wood.  In  1850,  ten  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  four 
Preparatory  students,  almost  filled  the  unsuitable  buildings.  In  1850,  but  two  cler- 
gymen, (the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  and  the  writer,)  composed  the  Faculty.  In  1860,  Naah- 
otah  occupies  three  substantial  edifices:  Bishop  White  Hall  beside  Nashotah  Lake, 
Kemper  Hall  and  Park  Hall,  at  Racine.  In  1860,  Nashotah  has  under  daily  care 
sixty  students,  twenty-seven  Candidates,  and  thirty-three  preparing  for  Candidate- 
ship.  In  1860,  two  Faculties  divide  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  young  men — 
the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Nashotah,  and  the  College  Faculty  of  Racine.  In  1860, 
there  were  twelve  Alumni  of  Nashotah ;  in  1860,  the  number  is  fifty-one.  Beside 
the  thirty-nine  who  have  graduated  during  these  ten  years,  several  others  have 
been  ordained,  before  completing  the  course  of  study,  making,  with  the  graduates, 
sixty  that  have  been  added  by  Nashotah  to  the  ministry. 

THE   ECLECTIC   PRINCIPLE   AND   CHURCH   UNITY. 

In  our  Article  on  the  "  Now  Church  Missionary  Society,"  in  the  Oct.  No.,  we 
stated  that  the  basis  on  which  that  Society  was  organized,  and  proposed  to  be  con- 
ducted, was,  in  its  very  nature,  destructive  of  all  Church  Unity.  To  show  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  eclectic  affinity,  or  an  affinity  based  on  private  individual  opin- 
ions, may  lead  a  man  of  warm  impulses,  wo  give  the  following,  from  one  of  the 
Kew  York  Daily  papers.  Wo  hardly  need  add,  that  Dr.  Tyng  was  a  chief  agent  in 
the  organization  of  the  new  Society.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  that  we  do 
not  know  another  of  our  Clerg}'men,  in  the  city  or  elsewhere,  who  agrees  with  the 
Doctor  in  his  unscriptural  Abolitionism ;  but  there  are  those,  who  do  not  disagree 
with  him,  in  his  more  recent  notions,  as  to  the  true  source  of  all  real  Reform,  the 
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divinely  appointed  agency  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  world,  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

*'A  war  for  A30LinOK. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  of  this  city,  famous,  for  aeyeral  yeiars  past,  for  his  fondness 
for  commingling  politics  and  religion  together  in  the  pulpit,  has  been  holding  forth 
at  the  anniyersary  of  the  Boston  American  Tract  Society  during  the  past  week. 
The  Reverend  gentleman,  among  other  things,  uttered  the  following: 

'  Slaveholding — that  is,  holding  men  and  women  in  bondage^was  a  crime.  Hear 
me ;  (added  he,  as  they  were  uproarious  with  applause ;)  slavery  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished— ^slavery  must  be  abolished — slavery  can  be  abolished — slavery  shall  be  abol- 
ished— slavery  will  be  abolished — ^by  this  war.  If  to  believe  that,  and  to  work  for 
it,  is  Abolitionism,  then  I'm  an  Abolitionist.' 

Quoting  from  a  South  side  Clergyman,  who  argued  that  slavery  was  a  divine  in- 
stitution— *  Tes,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  as  hell  is  a  divine  institution,  and  destined,  I 
hope,  to  go  to  the  devil  at  the  close  of  this  war.' 

Comment  upon  such  language  is  unnecessary.  It  Is  simply  revolting.  He  has 
said  even  worse  things  than  all  this  at  a  late  meeting  in  New  York. 

ANOTHER   HUMBUO   El^PLODED. 

Some  time  since,  in  the  Episcopal  Recorder  and  other  papers,  there  appeared  an 
account  of  a  very  wonderful  stone,  called  "The  Holy  Stone,"  lately  discovered  in 
Newark,  Ohio.  The  following  paper,  from  the  " Kentucky  State  Flag"  puta  the 
matter  in  its  true  light 

"Tee  Holy  Stonb." 

Much  curiosity  has  been  excited  by  the  discovery,  a  few  months  since,  in  the 
mounds  of  Newark,  Ohio,  of  a  novaculite,  in  shape  like  the  Keystone  of  an  arch, 
and  covered  with  the  following  inscriptions,  in  Hebrew,  viz : 

THB  holt  of  HOLIB, 
THB  KING  OF  BABTH, 
THI  LAW  OF  JXHOVAH, 
TRS  WORD  OF  JXHOVAH. 

These  sentences  are  incised,  and  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  stone. 

The  claim  made  in  its  behalf  is,  substantially,  that  it  is  a  work  of  remote  anti- 
quity, of  Masonic  character;  and,  being  found  in  the  mounds,  affords  presumptive 
evidence,  that  this  continent  was  inhabited,  centuries  ago,  by  an  intellectual  people, 
whose  affinities  were  Shemitic,  and  perhaps  Jewish.  In  fact  it  has  been  used  to  sup- 
port the  notion  that  our  aborigines  are  descended  from  the  "  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel" 

These  claims,  we  think,  are  conclusively  met  by  a  p^>er  read  at  the  late  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  (one  of  the  most  select  of  all  our  learned 
Societies,)  by  our  townsman,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Mbhbick,  PH.  D.  The  paper  received 
the  endorsement  of  all  present. 

Here  is  an  extract,  which  we  take  from  the  printed  **  Proceedings"  of  the  Society, 
a  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  us : 

"  ....  You  have  doubtless  seen  newspaper  notices  of  the  alleged  disooveiy, 
in  excavating  a  mound  in  Newark,  Ohio,  of  a  peculiarly  shaped  stone,  described  as 
a  truncated  pyramid,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  marked  on  its  four  aides  with 
Hebrew  characters.    It  daims  to  be  an  Oriental  symbol,  of  unknown  antiqni^, 
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and  of  a  Masonic  origin,  and,  for  these  reasons,  has  attracted  some  attention  flrom 
Oriental  scholars  and  antiquarians  in  different  sections  of  the  country/' 

"It  is  ahnoat  needless  for  me  to  state,  that,  having  been  asked  my  opinion  bj in- 
terested parties,  it  was  unhesitatingly  given  adversely  to  the  genuineness  of  the  mon- 
ument as  an  ancient  symbol,  or  as  a  work  of  any  character  anterior  to  our  own  day. 
Indeed,  you  will  see,  by  the  photographed  and  traced  oopies  of  it  herewith  for- 
warded to  your  address,  that  it  carries  its  condemnation  on  its  face,  as  a  bungling 
imitation  of  the  printed  Chaldee  letters  in  our  later  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible." 

The  "  Proceedings"  adds  the  following  note,  embodying  the  judgment  of  the 
Society. 

"The  copies,  sent  by  Mr.  Merrick,  were  passed  around  among  the  members  pres- 
ent, and  no  person  was  found  disposed  to  differ  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  that 
gentleman,  while  some  surprise  was  manifested,  that  so  transparent  a  fraud,  or 
piece  of  pleasantry,  should  have  made  so  much  stir,  and  deceived  so  many  people." 

Thus  it  may  be  settled,  that  the  "  Holy  Stone"  is  neither  very  ancient^  nor  Ma- 
lonic,  but  something  like  Joe  Smith's  celebrated  copper-plates,  though  the  disoor- 
erer  is,  evidently,  an  honest  man. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Bt  Bev.  Bishop  Smith,  in  his  Address  to  the  late  Convention,  notices  at 
length  the  fact,  that  two  distinguished  Methodist  preachers,  Bev.  Dr.  Balston,  and 
Bev.  Dr.  Parsons,  the  former  having  been  already  ordained  in  the  Church,  and  the 
latter  become  a  Candidate  for  Orders,  have  both  returned  to  their  former  oonneo- 
tion.  The  Bishop  states  very  clearly  the  causes  which  are  leading  to  an  increasing 
dissatisfaction  with  Methodism,  and  then  adds:  "To  promote  the  sacred  ends  of 
peace  and  charity,  it  is  here  earnestly  submitted,  that  these  causes  are  at  work  on 
80  large  a  scale,  and  are  at  this  moment  exerting  so  powerful  an  influence,  that  no 
amount  of  clamor  or  of  opposition  can  by  any  means  arrest  their  progress.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  violent  measures,  designed  to  produce  this  effect,  cannot  pos- 
sibly (ail  of  injuring  the  cause  they  are  intended  to  promote.  The  tendency  of 
primitive  Methodism  to  expire  by  its  own  limitations;  and  the  tendency  of  the 
more  highly  educated  Methodist  mind  to  seek  and  to  find  repose  within  the  sacred 
indosarea  of  our  common  Mother  Church,  is  irrepressible.  Calm  and  quiet  acqui- 
escence in  a  fact  so  fixed  and  well  defined,  is  the  true  wisdom  of  all  concerned." 

The  return  of  Drs.  Balston  and  Parsons  to  the  Methodists  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
we  think,  on  another  ground.  They  entered,  or  proposed  to  enter  the  Church,  from 
mere  expediency  or  preference,  as  into  a  mere  Sect  among  Sects.  We  venture  the 
asaertion,  that  they  never  seriously  sat  down  to  meet  the  question,  whether  Jssus 
Chpist,  through  the  Holt  Ghost,  and  by  the  Inspired  Apostles,  established,  and 
for  all  time,  some  particular  Church,  some  particular  Sacraments,  some  particular 
ICnistry,  some  particular  Lord's  Day,  some  particular  New  Testament,  some  par- 
ticular Government,  some  particular  Faith,  some  particular  Worship.  All  these 
stand  or  fall  together,  on  the  same  method  of  argument;  and  the  development  of 
Modem  Systems  is  proving,  that  where  one  of  them  is  laid  aside,  the  rest  will,  by 
necessary  consequence,  sooner  or  later  disappear,.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  prove 
this,  to  a  demonstration,  to  any  one  who  wiU  pledge  himself  to  abide  by  the  argu- 
ment^  fairly  presented.  The  great  diflBculty  is,  an  unwillingness  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion, with  that  docility  of  temper  which  it  demands. 
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DISPLACEMENT  OF  THE   REV.   C,   B.   TAYLOR,  OF   CALIFORKIA. 

The  Rev.  0.  B.  Taylor,  late  of  Maiysville,  having  violated,  wilfully  and  stuhhondy, 
the  Canons  of  the  Church,  in  officiating  for  a  factious  congregation  in  San  Francis- 
co, the  Standing  Committee  having  forbidden  him  to  do  so,  Bishop  Kip,  on  his  re- 
turn, appointed  a  Court  to  try  him.  The  Judges  were,  Ihe  Rev.  Drs.  Ver  Mehr,  of 
San  Francisco,  Gassman,  of  Sonora,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  McDonald,  of  Stockton.  Mr. 
Taylor,  having  been  found  guilty,  has  been  displaced  from  the  Ministry  by  Bishop 
Kip.  The  notorious  Rev.  Starr  Eling,  the  Unitarian  Infidel,  subsequently  lectured 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Taylor  accepted  the  sop.  Loyalty  to  the 
Church  need  expect  no  better  treatment  anywhere  than  it  has  received  in  Califor- 
nia ;  and  the  sympathy  with  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  part  of  the  same  game  which  is  played, 
in  one  way  or  another,  in  the  older  States.  The  old  hate  of  the  Church  is  not 
dead,  it  is  as  bitter  as  ever.  It  solemnly  fiatters  and  praises  whom,  at  heart,  it 
despises,  and  whom,  behind  the  curtain,  it  laughs  at. 

CONVERSIONS  TO   THE   CHURCH. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  HUnois  have  recommended  the  Bishop 
to  receive  Mr.  John  Crouch,  (formerly  a  Methodist  minister,)  as  a  candidate  for  Holy 
Orders.  This  makes  the  third  Minister  "of  another  denomination"  who  has  ap- 
plied to  be  received  as  a  candidate  for  our  Ministry  within  six  months,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Illinois  alone. 

Testimonials  in  favor  of  Edward  Squires,  late  a  Minister  in  the  Unitarian  denom- 
ination, recommending  him  to  be  admitted  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Massachusetts,  have  been  received. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Shand,  admitted  to  Deacon's  Orders,  by  Bishop  McCoskry, 
March  12th,  was  formerly  a  Presbyterian  minister. 

The  Rev.  L.  H.  Jackson,  recently  ordained  Deacon  in  Maryland,  was  formerly  a 
Methodist  exhorter. 

Rev.  Mr.  Juny,  of  Kentucky,  (late  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,)  has  been  admitted 
to  the  Ministry  of  our  Church  by  the  Bishop  of  Illinois,  and  has  commenced  ser- 
vices in  the  French  language,  for  the  French  Protestants  of  Chicago.  He  is  at- 
tached to  the  "  Bishop's  chapel,''  as  one  of  his  chaplains.  Mr.  Juny  is  a  gentleman 
of  fine  accomplishments  and  high  character,  and  is  every  way  adapted  for  his  inter- 
esting work. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  Bishop  Bedell,  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  confirmed  eight  per- 
sons, including  a  clergyman  recently  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  who 
has  also  applied  to  become  a  Candidate  for  Orders  in  the  Church. 

At  a  late  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Missouri,  at  Hannibal,  May  23d,  the 
opening  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McMasters,  at  the  close  of  which  an 
interesting  and  rather  novel  incident  occurred.  Seated  in  a  chair  in  front  of  the 
chancel  was  a  dignified-looked  clergyman,  whom  Bishop  Hawks,  in  some  very  appro- 
priate remarks,  introduced  to  the  Convention  and  congregation  as  the  Rev.  Igna- 
tius Koch,  late  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  had  abjured  its  errors,  and 
now  sought  admission  to  the  communion  and  ministry  of  our  Reformed  Catholic 
Church.  Mr.  K.  then  read  his  renunciation  of  the  corruptions  of  Popery,  and 
promise  of  conformity  and  obedience  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the 
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Protestant  Bpiaoopsl  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America;  when  the  Bishop 
put  to  him  the  questions  in  the  office  for  the  "Ordering  of  Priests,"  and  then, 
taking  him  bj  the  right  hand,  received  him  to  the  office  and  work  of  a  Priest  in 
the  Church  of  God,  and  invited  him  to  a  seat  in  the  chanceL  Mr.  Koch  is  a  scholar, 
and  gentleman  of  unblemished  reputation,  who  enters  the  Church  with  high  testi- 
monials from  various  quarters.  He  has  long  resided  in  Weston,  in  that  Diocese, 
where  he  has  ministered  to  a  large  German  congregation,  who  are  strongly  attached 
to  hint 

PEKNSTLYANIA. — PARISH  BOUNDABIES:    DIVISION  OF   THE 

DIOCESE. 

The  recent  Convention  of  this  Diocese,  took  the  following  action  on  both  those 
important  points. 

The  first  regulation  being  read,  it  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

It  is  hereby  declared,  in  accordance  with  the  2d  paragraph  of  the  2d  section  of 
the  Canon  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  that  the 
anction  or  veto  of  the  formation  of  a  new  parish,  or  the  establishment  of  a  new 
church,  or  congregpation,  in  any  part  of  this  Diocese,  shall  be  Tested  in  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability,  in  the  Assistant  Bishop,  if 
there  be  one,  actmg  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Standing  Committee,  and  in 
case  of  there  being  no  Bishop  in  the  ecclesiastical  authority :  Providedj  that  an 
•ppeal  may  be  taken  therefrom  at  the  next  Diocesan  Convention,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final:  Provided^  also,  that  nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  affect  the  legal 
and  vested  rights  of  any  parish. 

Bev.  Dr.  Wilmer,  from  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the 
division  of  the  Diocese,  made  the  following  report: 

Whereas^  In  the  present  disturbed  condition  of  our  country,  it  is  not  probal)le 
that  any  portion  of  the  present  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
form  a  new  and  independent  Diocese,  therefore, 

Besobfed,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Division  of  the  Diocese  be  continued,  with 
power  to  report  at  a  future  period  upon  the  subject  committed  to  their  attention. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

In  respect  to  Parish  boundaries,  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  pass  a  Resolution, 
which  would  have  opened  the  way  for  all  sorts  of  intermeddling,  but  it  was  promptly 
pot  down  by  the  strong  conservative  vote  of  80  to  41  of  the  Clergy.  The  Lay  vote 
was  not  taken. 

CHURCH    RELATIONS   IN    THE   CONFEDERATE   STATES. 

Bishop  Gregg,  of  Texas,  has  issued  a  Pastoral  Letter,  from  which  wd  make  the 
following  extracts.  "I  have  very  recently  received  from  the  Right  Rev.  Leonidaa 
Polk,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Stephen  Elliott,  Jr.,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Georgia,  a  communication,  which  they  have  been  induced  to  make  as  the 
Senior  Bishops  in  the  Confederate  States,  proposing  a  Convention  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama^  on  the  3d  of  July  next,  to  be  composed  of  the  Bishops  of  the  said  dioceses, 
and  of  three  Clerical  and  three  Lay  Deputies,  from  each,  to  be  appointed  by  their 
respective  Diocesan  Conventions.  The  object  of  this  Convention  will  be,  to  consult 
Qpon  such  matters  as  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  changes  in  our  civil  affairs ;  and, 
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especially,  as  touching  the  relations  of  the  dioceses  within  the  Confederate  States 
to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

'  It  is  thought  better/  in  the  language  of  the  said  communication  '  that  these  rela- 
tions should  be  arranged  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  Dioceses  within  the  Con- 
federate States,  than  by  the  independent  action  of  each  Diocese.  The  one  will 
probably  lead  to  hftrmonious  action,  the  other  might  produce  inconvenient  diversity/ 

If  there  are  elements  of  change  which  cannot  be  overruled  or  controlled,  a 
fraternal  interchange  of  views  and  harmonious  action  will,  doubtless,  give  to  these 
changes  a  right  direction. 

If  again  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Church,  North  and  South,  should  ultimately 
be  found  to  tend  to  the  expediency  of  a  severence  of  the  ecclesiastical  unity, 
heretofore  existing,  then  friendly  consultation  on  our  part,  as  preparatory  to  the 
final  action  of  the  G^eneral  Convention,  would  be  every  way  desirable. 

Or,  if  there  may  be  ecclesiastically  a  union,  as  there  is,  unquestionably,  in  doctrine 
and  feeling,  a  unity  of  the  Church  Catholic,  which  is  above  all  nationalities — ^the 
course  here  suggested,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed, 
will  be  most  likely  to  lead  to  its  recognition. 

And  if,  in  accordance  with  this  latter  view,  (though  our  present  ecclesiastical 
organization  should  have  to  give  way  to  the  force  of  circumstances,)  another  should 
be  established,  providing,  as  a  bond  of  Union,  for  a  General  Council  of  the  Church 
in  all  the  States,  to  meet  once  in  six  years,  or  at  longer  intervals  of  time — and 
legislate  on  matters  affecting  the  Church  in  its  Catholicity,  as  its  Liturgy  and  Faith 
— ^with  Provincial  Synods,  composed  of  Dioceses  contiguous  and  naturally  falling 
together,  meeting  once  in  three  years,  to  take  charge  of  their  missionary  and  other 
local  work — ^the  Annual  Diocesan  Convention  assembling,  of  course,  as  heretofore 
— an  end  would  have  been  attained,  most  important  in  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  spectacle  of  such  a  union,  for  the  Church  and  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the 
happy  effects  directly  upon  the  great  body  of  the  faithful — an  end,  for  which  the 
mind  of  the  Church  seems  to  have  been  gradually  preparing,  and  which  many 
earnest  hearts  have  longed  to  bring  about. 

May  every  change  be  directed  aright,  and  the  course  of  this  world  so  peaceably 
ordered  by  Grod's  governance,  that  His  Church  may  joyfully  serve  Him  in  all  godly 
quietness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

You  will  perceive,  from  the  foregoing,  the  reasons  for  this  movement  at  the 
present  time. 

Before  the  last  of  June,  the  Conventions  of  all  the  Dioceses  within  the  Confede- 
rate States  will  have  met 

And  it  was  foreseen  that,  unless  joint  action,  as  in  the  proposed  Convention  at 
Montgomery,  should  be  agreed  upon,  there  would  be  independent  Diocesan  action, 
leading  to  inconvenient  diversity,  and  to  a  severance,  moreover,  of  those  bonds, 
which  have  united  us  so  long  and  so  happily  with  our  Northern  brethren. 

What  the  result  of  this  general  consultation  will  be,  caxmot  be  foreseen.  What- 
ever action  may  be  taken,  will  be  marked  by  calmness,  moderation,  and  a  spirit  of 
peace  and  love. 

If  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  some  bond  of  union  may  continue  to  exists  as 
suggested  in  my  address,  it  will  be  ground  of  rejoicing. 

The  thought  of  a  violent  rending  of  the  Church,  or  of  a  separation,  if  such  must 
needs  be,  otherwise  than  as  brethren  and  friends,  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  enter- 
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tained.     We  bless  Qod  for  the  spectacle  of  union,  and  of  unity,  which  the  Protes- 
tant Spificopal  Church  in  this  country  has  ever  presented  to  the  world. 

And,  whatever  its  future  history  may  be,  we  feel  assured  it  will  be  only  such  as 
ve  would  desire  to  see  written. 

Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men,  will  be,  as  of  old,  the  message 
proclaimed. 

You  will  join  me,  I  know,  in  fervent  prayers  to  Gk)d,  that  His  good  Spirit  may  be 
with  us  in  our  counsels,  and  that  His  Church  may  be  one ;  evermore  preserving 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

ALEXANDER  GREOa,  Bishop  of  Texas. 

Jttfiin,  AprU  15,  1861. 

Deputies  to  the  proposed  Convention  have  been  appointed  by  all  (we  believe)  of 
the  Conventions  of  the  Confederate  States.  We  had  proposed  to  give,  in  this  No. 
of  the  Review,  a  paper  from  one  of  the  soundest  and  ablest  Canonists  of  our  Church, 
on  the  question  of  Church  Unity  as  affected  by  our  present  political  relations.  It 
aeems  better  however  to  await  the  action  of  the  Convention  at  Montgomery.  The 
whole  subject  will  however,  we  trust,  be  met  by  the  entire  Church,  both  North  and 
Sonth,  in  that  fraternal  and  that  Catholic  spirit  which  is  due  to  so  grave  a  matter. 
Especially  do  we  hope  that  hasty  legislation  will  be  avoided  on  all  sides. 


8UMMAKY  OF  FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONSECRATION   OF   THE   BISHOP   OF   WORCESTER. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henby  Phelpott  was  consecrated  to'  the  See  of  Worcester,  on 
Ifonday,  If  arch  25th,  at  Lambeth  Palace.  The  officiating  Prelates  were,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Llandaff.  The  Sermon  upon 
the  occasion  was  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Browne,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  of 
Cambridge,  in  which  he  advocated,  strongly,  an  increase  of  the  Episcopate  in  Eng- 
land. Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Phllpott,  entered  St.  Catherine  College,  Cambridge,  (then 
called  Catherine  Hall,)  in  1825,  and  in  1829  took  his  first  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  when  he  was  first  class  in  classics,  and  the  senior  wrangler  of  his  year,  the 
present  Duke  of  Devonshire  being  second  wrangler.  In  the  contest  for  "  Smith's 
Prizeman,"  Mr.  Philpott  stood  second,  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire  ranking 
first  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Proctor,  1846,  Mr.  Philpott,  who  was  then  a  Fellow, 
was  elected  to  the  Mastership  of  St  Catherine  College,  and  succeeded  to  the  Can- 
oary  Residentiary  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  which  is  attached  to  the  mastership.  Twe 
years  afterwards,  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  more  re- 
ce&tiy  became  chaplain  to  Prince  Albert.  Dr.  Philpott  has  been  three  times  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  University. 

m 

CONSECRATION   OF   THE   BISHOP   OF   CENTRAL   AFRICA. 

The  Rt  Rev.  F.  C.  Mackenzie,  MisRionary  Bishop  to  the  Native  tribes  of  South- 
ern Africa,  was  consecrated  in  the  Cathedral  at  Cape  Town,  Jan.  I,  1861,  Feast  of 
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the  Circumcision,  hy  the  Rt.  Rev.  BiBhop  Grey,  Metropolitan,  and  the  Bishops  <^ 
Natal,  (Golenso,)  and  of  St.  Helena,  (Claughton.)  The  following  was  the  Oath  of 
Obedience  to  the  Ketropolitan  Bishop:  "In  the  name  of  Grod,  Amen.  I,  Charles 
Frederick  Mackenzie,  chosen  Bishop  of  the  Mission  to  the  tribes  'dwellmg 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lake  Nyassa  and  River  Shire,  do  profess  and  promise 
all  due  reverence  and  obedience  to  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  and  Metropolitan  Church 
of  Capetown,  and  to  their  successors.  So  help  me  God,  through  Jesus  Christ" 
The  Dean  of  Capetown  preached  a  strong  Sermon.  The  Heathen  population, 
among  whom  the  Bishop  is  to  labor,  number  about  1Y0,000.  The  sons  of  two  of 
the  most  powerful  Chiefs,  are  about  to  complete  their  education  at  St  Augustine's 
College,  Canterbury,  England. 

OOKSECBATION  OF  A  MISSIOKABY  BISHOP   OF   THE    WESTERN  IS- 
LANDS OF   THE  PACIFIC   OCEAN. 

On  St.  Matthias  Day,  Feb.  24,  1861,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Patbsok  was  consecrated 
"  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Western  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,*'  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Auckland,  by  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  (Selwyn,)  assisted  by  the  Bish- 
op of  Wellington,  (Charles,)  and  the  Bishop  of  Nelson,  (Hobhouse.)  Bishop  Pate- 
son  has,  for  many  years,  been  a  successful  Missionary  to  the  Heathen  among  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  An  English  writer  says:  "no  more  important  event  has 
occurred  in  the  English  Church  since  the  Reformation.  The  certificate  of  conse- 
cration sets  forth,  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  except  the  Queen's  mandate,  which  was  not  required,  the 
Bishop  not  having  any  jurisdiction  within  her  Majesty's  dominions. 

DEATH    OF   THE   BISHOP   OF   MADRAS. 

The  Rt  Rev.  Thokas  Dealtrt,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Madras,  died  March  4,  1861. 
He  was  the  son  of  James  Dealtry,  Esq.,  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of 
Dealtry  of  Lofthouse  Hall,  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire.  He  was  bom  at  Nottin^^ey, 
near  Pontefract,  1796;  married  first,  1819,  daughter  of  H.  Stovin  Maw,  Esq.,  of 
Belle  Yue,  Doncaster;  secondly,  1824,  daughter  of  John  Sedger,  Esq.,  of  London; 
educated  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  LL.  B.  in  1828,  and 
was  in  the  first  class  of  the  law  tripos;  created  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta  by  Bishop 
Wilson,  in  1835,  and  held  that  office,  until  consecrated  Bishop  of  Madras  in  1849, 
on  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Spencer.  He  has  published  sermons  on  various  occa- 
sions. 

The  Queen  has  approved  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Gell,  B.  D.. 
(Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,)  to  the  Bishopric  of  Madras,  which  was  rendered  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Dealtry.  Mr.  Gell  is  the  younger  son  of  the 
Rev.  Philip  Gell,  of  Derby.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  School,  under  Dr.  Arnold, 
and,  having  obtained  the  first  Exhibition  in  1839,  he  entered  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  The  Times  says  Mr.  Gell  has  been  warmly  recommended  both  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London. 


Note. — We  are  again  unexpectedly  compelled  to  omit  a  fhll  summary  of  Foreign 
Intelligence. 
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Abt.I.— THE  ANTE-NICENE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

The  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries :  or,  Notices  of  the 
lives  and  opinions  of  some  of  the  early  Fathers,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  illustrating 
its  late  origin  and  gradual  formation.  By  Alvan  Lam*- 
80K,  D.  D.     Boston  :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.     1860. 

A  QUABTEB  of  a  century  ago,  few  advocates  of  Unitarianism 
woald  have  dreamed  of  troubling  themselves  about  the  views 
or  testimony  of  the  early  Church.  They  might,  indeed,  have 
just  alluded  to  them,  touched  on  them  carelessly  and  in  passing, 
with  the  feeling,  that  it  was  -all  very  well  if  they  harmonized 
with  the  Unitarian  scheme,  but  a  matter  of  no  possible  mo* 
ment  if  they  did  not,  and  there  the  matter  would  have  ended. 
The  current  feeling  was  expressed  in  a  saying,  which  we  well 
remember  to  have  heard  in  our  youth :  "  We  stand  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Apostles  and  Fathers,  and  can  see  more  than 
they  did." 

Of  late,  however,  quite  another  line  seems  to  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  testimony  of  the  early  centuries  is  made,  to 
some  extent,  a  standard  of  appeal.  This  involves,  of  course, 
a  great  change  of  position,  and  the  adoption  of  modes  and 
methods  of  argument,  the  results  of  which  cannot,  as  yet,  be 
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foreseen.  The  volume  before  us  is  the  latest,  and,  we  believe, 
the  most  complete  exponent  of  this  change.  As  such,  we  call 
attention  to  it,  or  rather  to  so  much  of  it  as  bears  upon  the 
question  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  con- 
tains, indeed,  very  much  besides  what  relates  to  this  question, 
though,  in  all  the  articles  of  which  it  is  made  up,  this  main 
topic  receives  some  attention.  We  concern  ourselves  with  the 
volume,  no  further  than  it  is  concerned  with  the  Ante-Nicene 
testimony. 

Dr.  Lamson's  conclusion — which  becomes  really  his  thesis — 
is  a  bold  and  broad  one.  ''  The  modem  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity is  not  found  in  any  document  or  relic  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Letters,  art,  usage,  theolo- 
gy, worship,  creed,  hymn,  chant,  doxology,  ascription,  commem- 
orative rite,  and  festive  observance,  so  far  as  any  remains  or  any 
record  of  them  are  preserved,  coming  down  from  early  times, 
are,  as  regards  this  doctrine,  an  absolute  blank."  To  leave  us 
in  no  doubt  as  to  what  he  means  by  the  phrase,  '^  the  modem 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  our  Author  adds,  "  There  is  nowhere 
among  these  remains  a  coequal  Trinity."  Surely,  for  so  bold 
and  sweeping  an  assertion,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  the  most 
patient  and  exhaustive  induction  of  proof ;  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  this  proof  shall  be  abundant,  and  that  every  com- 
petent witness  shall  be  fully  and  fairly  heard.  What  is  the 
fact  ?  We  shall  answer  the  question  by  exhibiting  and  exam- 
ining our  Author's  catena  of  testimony.  The  ingenuity  of  its 
arrangement  we  grant,  in  the  outset ;  its  fairness  and  suffi- 
ciency are  open  to  consideration. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers  are  ruled  out  of  court  at  once. 
Their  ^'  compositions,  if  any  of  these  remain,  which  are  enti- 
tled to  be  pronounced  genuine,  have  come  down  to  us  so  dis- 
figured by  interpolations,  or  mixed  up  with  palpable  for- 
geries, thai  they  cannot  he  safely  quoted  for  any  purpose  of 
history  or  doctrine,*'  To  leave  no  doubt  of  the  application  of 
this  sweeping  sentence,  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Bome,  Hennas 
and  Polycarp,  are  specifically  named.  No  explanation  or  joa- 
tification  of  this  extraordinary  rejection  of  testimony  is  vouch- 
safed us.    The  ruling  is  uttered  with,  apparently,  as  entire  an 
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absence  of  doabt  or  even  hesitation,  with  as  little  idea  that 
there  can  be  any  demand  or  even  room  for  proof  of  the  as- 
serted defects  on  which  the  rejection  is  rested,  as  if  the  prop- 
osition enunciated  were  Euclid's  first  axiom. 

Could  we  imagine  that  Dr.  Lamson  could  be  guilty  of  such 
a  patent  begging  of  the  question,  as  to  lay  down  a  rule  which 
should  exclude  any  and  every  writer  whose  language  indicated 
a  belief  in  a  coequal  Trinity,  or  that  he  would  allow  his  own 
controversial  convenience  to  regulate  his  acceptance  of  testi- 
mony, we  could  understand  this  rejection  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers.  As  it  is,  we  confess,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss.  And  we 
must  decline  to  accept  his  sentence  as  final,  appealing  from  it 
to  the  great  body  of  the  scholars  of  Christendom. 

For,  it  must  be  observed,  no  one  has  ever  before  swept  the 
entire  ground  in  this  dashing  style,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  Daill^.^ 
For  argument's  sake — on  no  other  ground — we  should  he  wil- 
ling to  pass  by  all  treatises,  fragments,  remnants,  everything, 
in  short,  except  the  first  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, the  seven  shorter  Ignatian  Epistles,  and  the  Epistle  of  Pol- 
ycarp.  Until,  however,  we  are  put  in  possession  of  the  proofs 
on  which  Dr.  Lamson  rests  his  rejection,  we  shall  take  the  tes- 
timony of  antiquity,  and  the  general  consent  of  the  learned — 
in  reference  to  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  since  the  labors  of  Usher, 
Yossius  and  Pearson,  from  1644  to  1672f — as  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  outweigh  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  single  Unitarian  doctor, 
m  the  year  1860. 

The  ground  covered  by,  and  the  connections  of  those  writers, 
are  noteworthy.  "  The  letter  of  Clement  falls  within  the 
Apostolic  age ;  and  Ignatius  was  martyred  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  Like  his  master,  Polycarp  lived  to  unite  two  ages. 
He  listened  to  St.  John,  and  became  himself  the  teacher  of 
Ireneeus."t  This  chain  of  testimony,  therefore,  fills — and 
somewhat  more — the  gap  between  the  Apostolic  age  and  the 
date  of  Justin  Martyr's  first  Apology,  the  earliest  evidence  ad- 

*  Use  of  the  Fathers,  Book  I,  c.  i. 

f  See  an  admtrBble  critical  Note  in  Dr.  SchaiTs  Histoiy  of  the  Christian  Gharch, 
p.  469. 
t  Westcott  on  the  Canon,  pp.  37,48.    The  whole  Chapter  is  most  valuable. 
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mitted  by  Dr.  Lamson.  Its  importance  is  obvious  at  a  glance. 
Nor  is  the  convenience,  to  our  Author,  of  the  blank  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  which  is  secured  by  rejecting  it,  less  obvious. 
He  will,  however,  hardly  expect  us  to  recognize  that  conven- 
ience as  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  rejection. 

Proceeding  with  the  line  of  witnesses,  we  pass  from  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  to  the  Apologists,  and  from  them  to  the 
later  Ante-Nicene  writers.  Only  three  witnesses  are  accepted — 
to  any  purpose — ^by  Dr.  Lamson,  namely;  Justin  Martyr, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen.  Any  and  all  other  writers 
of  the  entire  period — a  period,  be  it  noted,  which  the  rejection 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  extends  from  the  Apostolic  age  to 
the  Nicene  Council — are  either  utterly  unnoticed  or  so  briefly 
touched  upon,  that  they  might  as  well  have  been  entirely  pass- 
ed by.  We  really  must  ask,  in  all  honest  astonishment,  are 
Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  Irenaeus,  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Cyprian,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  of  Neo-Caesa- 
rea,  so  utterly  inferior  in  character,  learning,  position  in  the 
Church,  to  Dr.  Lamson's  three  witnesses,  that  they  are  to  be 
passed  by  with  a  notice  so  patently  a  sham,  that  it  is  worse 
than  none  at  all  P  What  can  testimony,  so  selected,  to  say 
nothing  as  yet  of  the  way  in  which  the  selected  testimony  is 
treated,  amount  to  in  proof  of  such  a  sweeping  conclusion — 
and  that,  involving  a  negative — ^as  we  laid  before  our  readers 
in  the  outset  ?  Especially,  when  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 
the  selected  witnesses  are  precisely  those  whose  habits  of  phi- 
losophizing and  use  of  philosophical  terms  would  enable  an 
ingenious  controversialist  to  raise  difficulties  and  perplex  the 
question  ? 

We  object  then,  in  limine,  to  the  sufficiency  of  Dr.  Lamson's 
testimony.  It  is  selected,  when  it  should  have  been  general  or 
rather  universal.  When  people  undertake  to  prove  a  negative, 
all  persons  must  be  heard.  Selection,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, is  a  logical  insult  and  a  judicial  absurdity.  And  the  case 
which  relies  upon  it,  breaks  down  before  it  is  fairly  opened. 

With  thus  much  in  reference  to  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  testimony,  on  which  Dr.  Lamson  relies,  we  proceed  to 
state  and  consider  two  distinct  theseSy  the  establishment  of 
either  of  which,  and  much  more  of  both,  destoys  his  entire 
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conclusion  ;  and  that,  irrespective  of  any  defect  in  his  own  in- 
duction of  evidence. 

I.  During  the  Ante-Nicene  period,  we  find  evidence,  that 
worship  was  rendered  to  the  Son  and  the  Holy  G-host,  as  well 
as  to  the  Father. 

In  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,^  there  occur  four 
doxologies.  In  two  of  these,  glory  and  majesty  forever  and 
ever,  are  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  In  two  others, 
these  same,  together  with  honor,  dominion,  and  an  eternal 
throne,  are  ascribed  through  Christ  to  the  Father. 

In  Pliny's  well-known  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  he  de- 
clares, that  some  persons  who  had  been  Christians,  told  him, 
among  other  things,  that  they  were  accustomed  ^^  to  meet  on  a 
stated  day,  before  light,  and  sing,  responsively,  a  song  to  Christf. 
as  God.''f  We  grant  that  this  is  second  hand  testimony ;  ye^ 
considering  by  whom,  under  what  circumstances,  and  through^ 
whom  it  is  given,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  valueless. 

Ignatius,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Smymaeani^. 
uses  the  expression,  "  I  glorify  Jesus  Christ  God."  To  the 
Romans  he  writes,  "pray  to  Christ  for  me.'*  At  the  time  of 
his  martyrdom,  he  is  recorded  to  have  prayed  "  to  the  Son  of 
God,  for  the  Churches,  for  the  cessation  of  persecution,  and  for 
the  mutual  love  of  the  brethren."} 

Polycarp,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,§  speaking  of 
Jesus  Christ,  says  ;  "  to  whom  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth* 
are  made  subject ;  to  whom  every  spirit  gives  worship.*^  The 
original  is  XarpeUti,  a  word  which,  among  profane  writers,  signi- 
fies any  sort  of  service;  but  which,  here,  inasmuch  as  in  the  New 
Testament  it  always  involves  religious  service  or  worship,  and^ 
inasmuch  as  all  other  service  is  fully  expressed  in  the  previous^ 
clause,  can  fairly  bear  no  other  interpretation  than  the  one  wo* 
have  given  it. 

In  the  circular  letter  of  the  Church  in  Smyrna,  ||  detailing* 

♦  Sections  XX,  LI,  LVIII,  LIX. 

f  The  original  Letter,  with  a  translation,  is  giyen  in  Lardner'a  WorVa,  Vol  YII;. 
p.  22. 

i  Martyrium.  Section  VI.  §  Section  IL 

I A  good  recension  may  be  found  in  Jacobson*8  Pak-ea  Apoitolicif  p.  642. 
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the  martyrdom  of  its  venerable  Bishop — ^which,  with  what- 
ever embellishments  of  "legendary  poesy,"  can  hardly  be 
rejected,  except  on  grounds  that  would  destroy  all  history — 
Polycarp  is  presented  as  praying ;  "  For  this,  and  for  all  things, 
I  praise  Thee,  I  bless  Thee,  I  glorify  Thee,  with  the  eternal 
and  heavenly  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  beloved  Son,  ¥dth  Whom,  to 
Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  both  now,  and  through  all 
ages  to  come."  In  the  same  letter,  speaking  of  the  refusal  to 
give  to  the  Christians  the  body  of  the  martyr,  lest,  "desert- 
ing the  Crucified,  they  should  begin  to  worship  Him,"  the  wri- 
ters add  these  simple  and  touching  words  :  "  not  knowing  that 
we  can  never  leave  Christ  o  o  *  «  hq^  worship  any 
other.  For  we  worship  Him  as  being  the  Son  of  God  ;  but 
the  martyrs  we  love  as  the  followers  and  disciples  of  the  Lord." 

We  proceed  to  the  celebrated  passage  in  the  first  Apology  of 
Justin  Martyr.  Its  importance  demands  that  it  should  be 
given  entire.  "  Whence,  also,  we  are  called  Atheists.  And 
we  confess,  that  with  regard  to  such  supposed  gods,  we  are 
Atheists  ;  but  not  with  regard  to  the  most  true  God,  the  Fa- 
ther of  justice  and  temperance,  and  of  the  other  virtues,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  evil.  But  Him,  and  the  Son,  (proceeding 
from  Him,  and  teaching  us,  and  the  army  of  other  good  angel^ 
following  Him,  and  being  made  like  unto  Him,)  and  the  pro- 
phetic Spirit,  we  reverence  and  worship,  honoring  in  reason 
and  truth."* 

Previous  to  any  other  remarks  upon  this  passage,  let  it  be 
observed,  that  whatever  is  involved  in  the  words  translated 
*  reverence,'  ^worship,'  and  ^  honor,'  is  attributed,  as  much  to  the 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost  as  to  the  Father.  Even  if  we  grant, 
what  the  Benedictine  editor  asserts,  that  the  three  words  imply 
difierent  degrees  of  honor,  still,  they  are  not  distributed  to  the 
three  persons  named,  but  are  all  applied  to  each.  This  fiict 
leaves  the  Unitarian  controversialist  in  a  dilemma.  For 
if  the  words  do  imply,  strictly,  religious  worship,  then  Justin 
attributes  this  worship  to  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well 
as  to  the  Father.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  imply  reli- 
gious worship— and  so  Dr.   Lamson  seems  to  argue — ^then, 

♦  Section  VL 
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Justin  meets  the  charge  of  Atheism  by  admitting  it,  or  else, 
by  an  ingenious  play  upon  words,  he  deceives  his  readers  by 
appearing  to  assert  what  he  does  not  assert.  Surely,  common- 
sense  and  the  logical  requisitions  of  the  accusation  and  its 
denial  cannot  long  leave  us  in  doubt  which  alternative  to 
choose. 

But,  there  is  another  question  as  to  this  passage,  which  must 
not  go  unnoticed.  Its  proper  translation  is  matter  of  contro- 
versy. On  the  one  hand,  the  Romanist  asserts,  that  the  ex- 
pression, "  the  army  [rov  arparov]  of  angels"  is  the  object  of  the 
verbs,  ^^  reverence  and  worship,"  and,  therefore,  that  this  pas- 
sage proves  that  the  Christians  of  Justin's  time  worshipped 
angels.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued,  that  the  expression 
just  quoted  is  the  object  of  the  participle,  ^^  teaching,"  [dida^avTOyl 
and  that  the  passage  asserts  that  the  angels,  as  well  as  we,  are 
instructed  by  our  Lord,  while  no  worship  is  claimed  for  them.* 
Even  if  we  adopt  the  Bomish  version,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
the  Unitarian  gains  by  it ;  unless  he  further  asserts,  that  it 
compels  us  to  admit  that  Justin  has  not  in  view  proper  reli- 
gious worship.  In  which  case  he  meets  the  charge,  that  Chris- 
tians worship  nothing,  by  admitting  it  I 

There  are,  however,  several  reasons,  cogent  ones,  it  seems  to 
us,  why  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  the  second  rendering ;  it 
being  admitted,  as  we  presume  it  will  be,  that  grammatically 
either  construction  is  allowable.  We  give  these  reasons,  at  the 
risk  of  being  tedious. 

1.  Had  Justin  intended  to  include  angels  as  objects  of  wor- 
ship, it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  he  would  have  thrust  them 
in  between  the  Son  and  the  Spirit ;  disturbing  the  order,  which, 
a  little  farther  on,  he  himself  lays  down,  with  the  utmost  pre- 
dsion  of  enumeration.  We  need  only  extract,  from  the  pas- 
sage here  alluded  to,  as  follows  ;  ^^  Who  of  sound  mind  will 
not  confess,  that  we  are  not  Atheists,  reverencing,  as  we  do, 
the  Maker  of  the  Universe,  «  *  *  and  Him,  Who  hath 
taught  us  these  things^  o  «>  «  Jesus  Christ,  »  •  * 
instructed,  as  we  are,  that  He  is  the  true  Son  of  the  true  G-od, 

*  It  U  not  neoessarj  to  notice  other  yeraions,  not  now  insisted  on ;  e.  g.^  that  of 
Bishop  Bull  in  his  Defenrio^  Ac 
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and  holding  Him  in  the  second  place;  and  the  Prophetic 
Spirit  in  the  third  order,  we  with  reason  honor/'*  But  if  the 
Bomish  version  of  the  former  passage  is  the  true  one,  the 
Spirit  holds  the  fourth  place,  not  the  third.  Is  it  not  so  prob- 
able, as  to  be  nearly  certain,  that  the  only  difference  between 
the  passages  is,  that  in  the  former,  Christ  is  represented  as 
teaching  the  angels  as  well  as  us,  and  in  the  latter  as  teaching 
us  only  ? 

Here,  again,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  words  "  rever- 
ence" and  "  honor,"  are  applied  equally  to  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit ;  so  that  the  Unitarian  is,  once  more,  placed  in  the  di- 
lemma noticed  above. 

2.  To  present  Christ  as  teaching  the  angels,  is  only  to  re- 
peat what  St.  Paul  says  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ;  ^'  To 
the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  the 
heavenly  places,  might  be  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  pur- 
posed in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."f  Other  early  writers,  for 
instance,  Irenaeus  and  Origen,  represent  our  Lord  as  instruct- 
ing the  angels.:^ 

3.  The  facts,  that  Justin  held  worship  of  creatures  inadmis- 
sible, that  he  believed  angels  to  be  creatures,  that  he  challen- 
ges worship  to  God  alone,  and  that  nowhere,  in  all  his  accounts 
of  Christian  rites  and  worship  is  there  any  mention  of  prayers 
to  angels,  all  make  against  the  Bomish  rendering,  and,  there- 
fore, for  the  one  which  we  adopt. 

4.  The  expression,  ^^  other  good  angels,"  need  occasion  no 
surprise.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  patristic  views,  and 
involves  no  assertion  or  idea  that  our  Lord  was  a  created  being, 
to  call  Him  an  Angel.  Thus,  in  this  very  Apology,§  Justin 
says,  ^^  But  the  Word  of  God  is  His  Son,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore ;  and  He  is  also  called  Angel  and  Apostle."  And  again, 
'^  the  Jews,  always  supposing  that  He  who  spake  with  Moses 
was  the  Father  of  all,  whereas  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  who 
is  also  called  Angel  and  Apostle,  are  justly  reproved,  both  by 

♦  Sec.  XIII.  t  Bph.  III.  10,  11.    Conf.  I  Peter,  i,  X2. 

X  See  quotations  and  references  in  Tjler's  Primitive  Worship,  p.  113. 

gSecLXm. 
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the  Prophetic  Spirit  and  by  Christ  Himself,  as  not  having 
known  either  the  Father  or  the  Son."  And  so  again,  in  the 
Dialogue  with  Trypho  ;*  "He  who  loves  God  o  o  o  y^\ 
honor  no  other  God  ;  also,  he  will  honor  that  angel  who  is  the 
beloved  of  his  Lord  and  God."  Here,  again,  the  same  word, 
Tiftiay,  is  applied  to  God  and  to  this  Angel,  who,  as  the  context 
shows,  can  only  be  Jesus  Christ ;  so  that,  whatever  it  attributes 
in  the  one  case,  it  does  in  the  other  also.  We  may,  perhaps, 
have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  nomination  of  our  Lord  again  ; 
meantime,  we  submit,  that  it  explains  Justin's  expression, 
^  other  Angels,'  just  as  our  Lord's  being  a  priest,  explains  St. 
Paul's  comparing  and  contrasting  Him  with  other  priests,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  we  reject  the  Romish  gloss,  which 
Dr.  Lamson  is  so  ready  to  accept,  and  acquitting  Justin  Mar- 
tyr of  the  charge  of  teaching  creature  worship,  claim  him  as  a 
witness  to  the  worship  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Apology  of  TertuUian  contains  marked  and  satisfactory 
testimony  to  the  worship  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  the  testimony 
is  all  the  more  satisfactory,  because  it  is  not  contained  in  a 
single  passage — ^which  Unitarian  controversialists  might  brand 
as  an  interpolation — ^but  enters  naturally,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  into  a  lengthened  and  elaborate  argument. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  Apology, 
TertuUian  states  the  objection  against  the  Christians,  that 
"  they  do  not  worship  the  Gods."  It  is  the  old  charge  of  athe- 
ism over  again.  He  admits  the  objection,  and  then  adds,  "this 
therefore  you  ought  to  demand  that  we  should  prove  them  to 
be  no  gods  and  not  therefore  to  be  worshipped  ;  since  if  they 
were  gods  they  ought  to  be  worshipped,  and  Christians,  for  not 
worshipping  them,  would  deserve  to  be  punished,"  &c.  Pro- 
ceeding through  several  chapters,  in  which  he  exposes  the  follies 
of  the  heathen  Mythology,  reprehends  the  odious  nature  of  the 
heathen  rites,  and  denies  some  of  the  absurd  charges  alleged 
against  the.  Christians,  especially  that  of  worshipping  an  ass's 
head,  he  reaches  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  his  positive  proposi- 
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tion,  "  What  we  worship  is  o  le  God."  This  God,  he  argue?,  is 
declared  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  word  of  Bevelation. 
At  the  opening  of  the  twenty-first  chapter,  he  anticipates  an 
objection,  which  he  puts  in  this  form  ;  ^^  It  cannot  be  that  you 
worship  the  God  of  the  Irophets,  because  you  worship  Christ, 
and  Christ  was  a  man."  And  now,  how  does  he  meet  the  objec- 
tion that  '  hristians  worshipped  a  man  ?  Does  he  deny  it  ? 
Does  he  seem  to  think  that  it  involves  any  contradiction  of,  or 
infringement  on  the  worship  of  the  one  God  ?  Neither.  Does 
he  assert  any  difference  in  the  worship  paid  to  the  one  God, 
and  that  given  to  Christ  ?  No.  His  simple  explanation  is, 
that  Christ  is  not  man  alone,  but  God  also,  and  therefore  to  be 
worshipped.  If  the  worship  of  Christ  was  not  a  known,  ordi- 
nary, settled  thing,  the  entire  chapter  is  an  impertinence. 

So,  again,  in  his  treatise  against  Praxeas,^  he  argues,  at 
length,  that  while  there  is  only  one  God  and  one  Lord,  still 
these  names  equally  belong  to  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
so  that  ^^  the  names  God  and  Lord  are  brought  into  a  union,  and 
the  nations  may  pass  from  the  multitude  of  idols  to  the  one 
only  God,  and  a  difference  be  made  between  the  worshippers  of 
one  and  of  manifold  divinity."  Here,  again,  the  fact  of  the 
worship  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  comes  out  just  as  it  natu- 
rally would,  provided  it  were  a  common,  regular,  established 
thing ;  just,  in  short,  as  it  would,  had  the  writer  always  been 
accustomed  to  it,  and  as  it  could  not,  had  it  been  a  new  thing  to 
him,  or  not  common  in  the  Church. 

As  we  passed  from  the  great  Greek  to  the  great  Latin  Apol- 
ogist and  first  Latin  Father,  so  before  we  leave  the  African 
School  to  turn  eastward  again,  let  us  consider  the  testimony  of 
Cyprian  of  Carthage. 

Near  the  close  of  his  tractate  '^  De  Bono  Pattentiae/*  occurs 
this  passage.  ^'  He  Who  was  silent  in  His  passion,  will  not  be 
silent  in  His  advent.  He  is  our  God,  not,  that  is,  the  God  of 
all,  but  of  the  faithful  and  believing.  Who  when  He  shall  be 
manifested  in  His  second  coming  shall  not  keep  silence.     God 

*Sec  XIIL  The  treatise  was  writen  aflor  Tertullian  became  a  Montanist,  but  is 
not  one  of  his  Montanistio  ones  proper,  nor  is  its  value  for  the  present  purpose 
affected  bj  the  fact    See  Bp.  Kaje's  Tertullian. 
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hath  commanded  His  Son  to  be  adored,  and  the  Apostle  Paul, 
mindful  of  the  divine  precept,  hath  declared,  'God  hath 
eialted  Him  and  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name, 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow/  And  in 
the  Apocalypse,  the  Angel  resists  John  wishing  to  adore  him, 
and  says,  '  See  thou  do  it  not,  for  I  am  thy  fellow  servant  and 
of  thy  brethren.  Adore  Jesus  the  Lord.'  Such  is  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  so  great  is  His  patience,  that  He  who  is  adored  in 
Heaven,  is  not  yet  avenged  on  earth/'  Here  the  worship  of 
our  Lord  is  simply  introduced  illustratively,  with  no  controver- 
sial purpose,  and  the  very  mis-quotation  from  the  Apocalypse 
shows  how  thoroughly  it  entered  into  the  habit  of  the  writer, 
and  formed  a  part  of  his  life.  Fancy  a  Unitarian  writing  after 
this  fashion  ! 

Equally  valuable,  and  the  more  so  because  it  is  even  more 
incidental,  is  the  testimony  of  Cyprian's  Epistles.  Thus,  he 
writes  to  the  Clergy,  '^  If  He  [Christ]  labored,  and  watched 
and  prayed  for  our  o£fences,  how  much  more  ought  we  to  be 
instant  in  prayers,  and  to  pray,  and  entreat  first  the  Lord 
Himself,"  &c. ;  and  farther  on,  ^^  let  us  with  unceasing  en- 
treaty, and  beUeving  that  we  shall  receive,  beseech  the  Lord  ;'' 
and  the  context  shows  that  he  means  the  Lord  Jesus.^  In 
writing  to  Florentius,  and  the  letter  is  one  of  peculiar  solemnity, 
he  speaks  of  ^^  God  and  Christ  W^hom  I  serve,  and  to  Whom  I 
offer,  without  ceasing,  in  persecution  and  in  peace,  sacrifice 
with  pure  and  unspotted  lips.''f  He  assures  Lucius,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  that  "  incessantly,  in  his  prayers,  he  wiU  give  thanks 
to  God  the  Father  and  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  for  him,  and  also 
pray,"  &c.  % 

Returning  to  the  East,  we  may  notice,  in  passing,  that  "  an 
author  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  could  appeal 
against  the  Artemonites  to  a  multitude  of  hymns  in  proof  of 
the  faith  of  the  Church  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  '  How  many 
psalms  and  odes  of  the  Christians  are  there  not,  which  have 
been  written  from  the  beginning  by  believers,  and  which,  in  their 
theology  praise  Christ  as  the  Logos  of  God.' "  §     Such  a 

•BpisL  VTL  t BP- 1*^^  t  Ep.  LVIIL 
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hymn  may  be  found  appended  to  the  Paedagogus  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  ^  to  the  consideration  of  whose  testimony  we 
are  thus  brought. 

At  the  close  of  the  treatise  just  named,  Clement  utters  the 
following  prayer,  "  Be  merciful  to  Thy  children,  O  Master,  O 
Father,  0  Ruler  of  Israel,  O  Son  and  Father,  both  One,  O 
Lord  !  Giving  thanks  we  praise,  praising  we  give  thanks  to 
the  only  Father  and  Son,  to  the  Son  and  Father,  to  the  Son 
our  Master  and  Teacher,  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  One  in  all 
things,  by  Whom  all  things  are  one,  by  Whom  is  eternal  exist- 
ence, whose  members  we  are,  all  Good,  all  Beautiful,  all  Wise, 
all  J  list,  to  Whom  be  glory  now  and  forever.  Amen."  If  any 
of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  devotions  of  pious  Bishop 
Andrews,  they  will  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  here. 
They  might  look  far,  before  they  could  find  a  Unitarian  writing 
thus. 

Origen  writes,  repeatedly,  to  the  same  purpose.  His  treatise 
against  Celsus  contains  several  vindications  qf  the  worship  of 
Christ  against  the  charge  of  Polytheism.  But  what  is,  perhaps, 
most  directly  to  the  point,  is  a  passage  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  first  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where, 
contrasting  heathen  idolatry  with  Christian  worship,  he  says  ; 
^'  It  is  the  property  of  those  who  worship  idols,  to  dishonor  their 
bodies ;  and  of  those  who  have  forsaken  the  Creator,  to  worship 
the  creature.  But  we  who  worship  and  adore  no  creature,  but 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  we  do  not  err  in 
our  worship,  so  let  us  not  offend  in  our  acts  and  conversation."t 
Origen's  own  opinions,  sound  or  unsound,  are  not  here  in  ques- 
tion.    This  is  simply  testimony  to  a  fact. 

To  close  this  chain  of  evidence,  let  us  add  the  testimony  of 
Basil,  which,  though  he  himself  belongs  to  the  fourth  century, 
bears  upon  the  period  now  under  consideration  %  Speaking  of 
a  touching  custom  of  the  early  Church,  he  says,  "  It  seemed 
right  to  our  fathers  not  to  receive  in  silence  the  boon  of  the 
evening  light,  but  as  soon  as  it  appeared  to  give  thanks.    Who 

*  See  Bp.  Bull's  remarks  on  it,  Fid.  Nic.  Defens.  Sec.  III.  Cap.  ii,  6. 
f  Bingham  gives  the  passage ;  Book  XIII,  Chapter  ii,  Sec.  4. 
^De  Spiritu  Sancto,  Chap.  XXIX,  Sec  TiXXII,  LXXin. 
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was  the  author  of  the  words  employed,  I  cannot  say.  The 
people  however  Tittered  the  ancient  form,  and  none  ever  sup- 
posed they  committed  impiety  in  saying,  we  praise  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God."  He  also  mentions  a 
doxology  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  a  hymn  of  Athene- 
genes  to  the  same  purpose.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  a 
modem  Unitarian  could  join  in  the  ascription  at  lamp  lighting. 
Granting  that,  here  and  there,  one  might  be  found  who,  with  a 
good  deal  of  mental  qualification  and  private  explanation, 
could  manage  it,  how  likely  would  a  Unitarian  community  bo 
to  do  it  spontaneously  and  heartily  ?  Or,  if  they  did,  how  long 
would  they  continue  Unitarians  ? 

We  do  not  pretend,  that  the  summary  of  evidence  now  laid 
before  our  readers,  is  exhaustive;  we  only  present  it  as  sufficient. 
For,  it  must  be  remembered,  an  affirmative  proposition  requires 
a  far  less  extended  exhibition  of  evidence  to  establish  it,  than 
a  negative  proposition  does  to  make  it  probable.  Let  us  look, 
for  an  instant,  at  the  character  of  the  evidence  adduced.  It 
comes  together  from  all  quarters  of  the  Christian  world  ;  from 
Syria,  Egypt,  Italy,  Africa.  It  is  given  by  persons  of  diverse 
views.  It  is  contained  in  a  vast  variety  of  works ;  in  defenses 
against  heathen  assailants  ;  in  protestations  against  heretical 
corrupters ;  in  theological  treatises ;  in  familiar  letters  ;  in 
epistles  to  Churches  ;  in  hymns  ;  in  prayers  of  the  faithful  and 
of  martyrs  at  the  stake.  It  establishes  beyond  the  possibility 
of  denial — ^unless  the  possibility  of  establishing  any  historical 
fact  is  also  denied — ^the  fact,  that,  during  the  first  three  centu- 
ries, worship  was  customarily  given  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

And  now,  what  does  this  mean  ?  To  what  does  it  amount  ? 
How  is  it  to  be  explained  ? 

Are  we  to  say  that  Christ,  indeed,  was  worshipped,  but  not 
with  the  supreme  homage  that  was  rendered  to  the  Father  ? 
In  other  words,  are  we  to  accept  the  Romish  distinction  of 
LaJtria  and  DtUia,  applying  the  latter,  however,  to  our  Lord 
instead  of  to  the  Saints  ?  This  Dr.  Lamson  seems  inclined  to 
do.  Nay,  he  even  generalizes  to  such  a  degree  from  his  own  ex- 
position of  expressions  of  Justin  Martyr,  as  to  assert,  ^4t  is  evi- 
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dent  that  the  Son  was  not  regarded  in  his  time  as  an  object  of 
direct  address  in  prayer/'  The  evidence  which  we  have  adduced 
— even  leaving  Justin  Martyr  to  one  side,  though  we  by  no 
means  accept  Dr.  Lamson's  exposition  of  his  words — ^prove  the 
groundlessness  of  this  assertion,  and  warrants  its  unqualified 
denial.  While  the  fact  that  the  same  words,  whether  indicating 
the  offering  of  prayer  or  the  ascriptions  of  praise,  are  applied 
to  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  which  are  used  of  the  Father,  proves 
beyond  all  question  that  the  same  worship  was  addressed  to  all. 
If  none  of  these  words  imply  supreme  homage,  then  the  Father 
did  not  receive  it.  If  any  of  them  imply  it,  then  it  was  equally 
rendered *to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The  truth  is, 
this  theory  of  an  absolute  and  relative  worship,  whether  em- 
ployed by  the  Papist  to  justify  his  Saint-worship,  or  by  the 
Socinian  to  explain  his  refusal  to  worship  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  a  make-shift  unworthy  of  an  honest  man. 

Shall  we  say  that  supreme,  absolute  adoration  was  offered  to 
another  than  to  the  very  and  eternal  God  ?  Then  we  make 
these  Fathers  guilty  of  the  very  sin  which,  following  St.  Paul,* 
they  everywhere  denounce ;  and  we  also  make  their  objections  to, 
as  well  as  defenses  against,  heathen  mythology,  the  emptiest  of 
all  empty  shows. 

After  all,  the  true  question  is  not,  what  possible  explanations 
of  this  testimony  can  the  ingenuity  of  controversialists  devise, 
but,  to  what  conclusion  does  it  naturally,  according  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  language,  and  by  men  who  employ  language, 
not  to  conceal  but  to  express  their  thoughts,  lead  us  ;  not, 
whether  these  prayers  and  praises  being  already  in  existence,  a 
modern  Unitarian  can,  by  special  pleading,  put  such  an  inter- 
pretation on  them,  that  without  many  qualms  of  conscience  he 
can  join  in  them,  but,  whether,  had  the  early  Church  been  a 
Unitarian  community,  these  prayers  and  praises  could  ever 
have  come  into  being ;  not  even,  whether  one  or  two  Unitarian 
Doctors  can,  by  help  of  subtle  distinctions  and  verbal  hair- 
splitting— such  a  process  as  that  which  Talleyrand  had  in  vierw 
when  he  said  ih&t  non-intervention  was  '^un  mot  metaphysique 

*  Romans,  I,  26. 
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et  politique,  qui  signifie  a  pen  prte  la  mdnie  chose  qu'  inierven-' 
turn** — accept  these  forms  and  expressions  and  still  retain  their 
Unitarianism,  but,  whether  if  the  Unitarian  body  should  lire 
among  them  and  under  their  influence  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen* 
tuiy,  they  could  retain  theirs.  Considering  the  question  on 
these  grounds,  it  requires  small  logic  beyond  that  of  common 
sense,  no  verbal  criticism  beyond  that  of  taking  words  in  their 
ordinary  and  natural  signification,  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  identically  the  same  worship,  precatory  or  eucharistic,  was 
rendered  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
that,  so  far  as  this  evidence  goes — and  how  far  does  it  not  go  ? 
—it  proves  a  belief  in  "  a  co^ual  Trinity." 

II.  Our  second  point  is  that  the  Son  was,  during  the  Ante- 
Kicene  period,  regarded  as  possessing  the  same  attribute  of 
eternity  as  the  Father. 

Dr.  Lamson,  if  we  understand  him,  does  not  deny  that  the 
word  ^eternal'  is  applied  to  the  Son  by  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers ; 
rather,  he  distinctly  admits  it.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  be 
obliged  to  weary  our  readers  with  quotations  which  might 
readily  be  made,  and  can  pass  at  once  to  our  author's  explana- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  word  'eternal'  is  employed,  finding 
here  the  point  where  we  join  issue  with  him,  and  confining  our 
views,  as  he  has  done,  to  the  eternity  of  the  Son. 

"The  epithet  'eternal,'  sometimes  applied  to  the  Son,  was 
ambiguous  :  meaning,  as  the  Fathers  sometimes  used  it,  ^tm- 
jiy  before  the  world  was,  or  having  no  reference  to  any  specific 
time.  Whenever,  in  speaking  of  the  Son,  they  used  it  in  its 
strict  sense,  it  was  in  reference  to  a  notion  generally  entertained 
by  them,  that  the  Son  had  from  all  eternity  a  sort  of  potential 
existence  in  the  Father :  that  is,  as  an  attribute  ;  his  Logos, 
Beason,  or  Wisdom,  which,  by  a  voluntary  act  of  the  Father, 
was  converted  into  a  real  being,  and  became  his  instru- 
ment in  forming  the  world."^  There  are  other  passages  to 
nearly  the  same  purpose,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  explain  Dr. 
Lamson's  theory. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  there  is  some  confusion 
here ;  an  uncertainty,  not  to  say  contradiction  in  expression, 
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which  seems  to  indicate  a  lack  of  clearness  and  definiteness  in 
conception.  Notwithstanding  Dr.  Lamson's  'Hhat  is/'  we 
submit  that  it  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  for  a  thing  or  being  to 
have,  ^^  from  all  eternity,  a  sort  of  potential  existence  in  the 
Father/'  and  to  exist  in  Him  '^as  an  attribute''  which  after  a 
while  "  was  converted  into  a  real  being." 

Potentially,  all  creatures,  and  among  them,  of  course,  we 
ourselves,  existed  in  the  Father  from  eternity,  because  it  was 
in  the  Divine  counsels  to  create  them  and  us.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Lamson,  elsewhere,  so  states  the  matter,  and  gives  this  as  his 
theory  of  the  meaning  of  the  Father.  But  in  what  possible 
way  can  such  a  potential  existence  in  the  Divine  will,  be 
called  an  attribute  ?    When  were  we  Divine  attributes  ? 

Now  Dr.  Lamson  must  choose  between  these  two  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Fathers  ;  he  cannot  hold  them  both  together,  or 
pass  at  his  own  pleasure  from  the  one  to  the  other.  There,  is 
no  special  rule,  under  which  he  can  claim  exemption  from'  the 
ordinary  rules  of  logic  and  language. 

Will  he,  then,  adopt  the  "  potential  existence"  theoiy  ? 
Will  he  say  that  our  Blessed  Lord,  like  ordinary  men,  existed 
ever  in  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  Father,  and  at  a  certain 
point  in  time  was  created  into  being  ?  Will  he  set  forth  this 
as  the  meaning  of  the  Fathers  ?  Then  he  is  only  applying  to 
their  words  that  old,  exploded  Unitarian  gloss  on  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  ^^  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  And,  moreover,  he 
is  left  with  the  hopeless  task  of  explaining  how  it  is  that,  while 
every  human  being  is,  on  this  theo  y,  just  as  eternal  as  the  Son 
of  God,  the  eternity  which,  by  the  early  writers,  is  conceded 
to  Him,  is  pointedly  denied  to  them  ;  and  how  is  it  also,  that 
while  He,  in  this  theory,  is  just  as  much  created  as  they  are, 
worship  is  allowed  to  Him,  which,  on  the  very  ground  of  their 
creation  is  denied  to  them.  The  only  logic  which  could  accom- 
plish this,  would  be,  we  fancy,  that  for  which  Strepsiades 
went  to  school. 

Will  he,  on  the  other  hand,  settle  on  the  "attribute"  theory  ? 
Will  he  say  that  the  Fathers  mean,  that  from  all  eternity  the 
Logos  or  Son  existed  as  an  attribute  in  the  Father,  and  became 
a  real  being  at  some  point  in  time  ?     This  will  not  rid  him  of 
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the  difficulty  arising  out  of  an  asserted  creation  of  the  Son  ; 
for,  when  you  clear  away  this  wordy  mist,  you  find  creation 
declared,  no  less,  no  more.  He  falls  back,  therefore,  at  least 
halfway,  into  the  bog  from  which  we  just  supposed  him  extri- 
cated. 

After  all,  is  there  any  real  difficulty  in  the  matter  to  one 
accustomed  to  patristic  language  and  the  terminology  of  Cath- 
olic theology  ?    What  if,  after  all,  the  Fathers  simply  meant 
to  say  that,  as  the  Son  of  God  became  Jesus  Christ  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  Redemption,  so  He  became  the  Logos  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  creation  ?     Would  this,  in  any 
manner,  interfere  with  the  proper  eternity  of  the  subject  to 
whom  these  names  were  successively  applied  as  connecting  Him 
with  certain  objects  which  began  to  be  in  time  ?     He  became 
an  Anointed  Saviour  at  the  Incarnation — surely  that  assertion 
is  no  way  inconsistent  with  a  belief  in  His  personal  existence 
before  that  event.   And  no  more  difficulty  is  there  in  the  asser- 
tion that — existing  too  before  that  event — He  became  the  Logos, 
in  the  Creation  ;  while  one  might  easily  and  consistently  hold! 
either  view,  and  still  assert  the  proper  eternity  of  the  Logos- 
or  of  Jesus  Christ.    This  we  believe  to  be  the  true  explanation! 
of  that  language  of  the  early  Fathers,  on  which  Dr.  Lamsoni 
reasons :  and^  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken^  it  is  the  very 
explanation  given  by  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Second  Apology.^ 
We  venture  to  add  our  belief,  that  no  other  explanation  avoids 
the  immense  difficulties  and  contradictions  noticed  above,  and: 
also  harmonises  the  plain  assertions  of  the  eternity  of  the  Logos,, 
with  those  passages — ^which  alone  Dr.  Lamson  seems  to  take 
into  the  account — ^wherein  the  Logos  is  spoken  of  as  becomings 
8uch  in  connection  with  the  creation. 

Our  limits,  and  our  readers'  patience,  already,  we  fear,^ 
overtasked,  forbid  us  to  go  into  another  catena  of  author- 
ities, nor,  happily,  is  it  needed.  For,  till  Dr.  Lamson  shall 
clear  his  explanation  of  its  difficulties,  the  one  which  hast 
no  difficulties  must  stand  :  till  he  shall  rid  his  of  its  inconsisten- 
cies, the  consistent  one  must  be  accepted ;  till  he  shall  deliver  his 
from  the  charge  of  making  the  Fathers  contradict  themselves, 
the  one  which  harmonises  them  has  every  claim  that  can  be 
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desired  for  it.  And,  thus,  we  may  dismiss  this  metaphysical 
jumble  about '' potential  existences"  and  ^'attributes"  created 
into  '^  persons,"  to  the  companionship  of  many  a  forgotten 
speculation  and  ingenious  theory.^ 

We  have  said, — and  we  recall  the  words  here,  simply  as  a 
reminder, — that  the  establishment  of  either  of  our  theses, 
destroys  Dr.  Lamson^s  sweeping  position.  Still,  before  we 
close,  there  are  one  or  two  points  to  which  we  must  ask  atten- 
tion. 

Dr.  Lamson  adduces  arguments  from  three  subsidiary  sour- 
ces as  confirmatory  of  his  general  position.  These  sources  are, 
Hymnology,  Christian  Art,  and  Church  Festivals.  His  rea- 
soning on  them  is  too  extraordinary,  not  to  say  original,  to  be 
passed  by  unnoticed. 

If,  as  Dr.  Lamson  asserts,  'Hhere  are  not  half  a  dozen 
hymns  *  *  *  in  existence  *  o  »  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,"  it  is  certainly 
a  style  of  argument  more  dashing  than  satisfactory,  to  declaro 
that  the  Hymnology  of  the  Early  Church  was  clearly  not  Trin- 
itarian," and  then  proceed  to  the  illation,  that  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  not  believed.  The  Hymn  at  lamp-lighting, 
at  all  events,  looks  quite  away  from  any  such  conclusion. 
While,  if  language  has  any  meaning,  the  language  quoted 
above  from  early  writers,  shows  that  the  same  praises  were  ren- 
dered to  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  that  were  offered  to  the 
Father.  Besides,  people  in  those  days  meant  what  they  said 
in  prayers  and  hymns  :  the  former  had  not  been  made  vehicles 
for  the  exhibition  of  gifts  of  eloquence  and  graces  of  rhetoric, 
nor  had  the  latter  become  convenient  appendages  to  artistic 
harmonies  and  complicated  combinations. 

However  '^  little  art  or  refinement,"  then,  there  may  have 
been  in  '^  the  old  singing,"  however  great  may  have  been  the 
lack  of  '^  musical  taste,"  because  people  sung  '^  in  private  dwel- 
lings, in  caverns  or  on  shipboard," — ^we  fail,  by  the  way,  to  see 
why  all  this  indicates  an  absence  of  belief  in  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity — still,  the  very  rudeness,  the  very  simplicity,  only 
make  it  more  probable,  that  the  hymns  of  the  Early  Church 

*  Bishop  Bull,  in  the  Third  Section  of  his  Defensio^  leayes  little  to  be  iftid. 
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were  simply  what  the  early  writers  say  they  were.  Their  sim- 
plicity lessens  the  likelihood  of  mistake  in  describing  them. 
These  writers  describe  them,  as  we  have  seen,  as  ascribing  praise 
to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  because  they  speak  of  them- 
selves as  ordinarily  rendering  such  praise.  If  they  were  not  of 
this  character,  then,  certainly.  Unitarian  Hymns  exhibited,  in 
that  day,  what  they  never  have  in  modern  times,  a  wonderful 
facUity  of  turning  themselves  into  Trinitarian  Doxologies. 

In  the  interesting  department  of  Christian  Art,  Dr.  Lamson 
argues,  that  because  we  find  no  early  pictorial  representations  of 
the  Trinity,  therefore  the  Doctrine  was  not  a  part  of  the  early 
Faith.  But  his  argument  proves  too  much.  For,  in  the  course 
of  it,  he  admits  in  terms,  that  there  are  no  ^^  artistic  represent- 
ations of  the  Father  before  the  twelfth  century."  Are  we  then 
to  understand,  that  there  was  no  belief  in  God  the  Father  be- 
fore that  period  ?  If  the  argument  is  good  in  one  line,  it  is  in 
the  other.  Besides,  there  are  representations  and  symbols  of 
our  Lord  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  a  confessedly  early  date.  So 
that,  taking  into  the  account  this  fact,  and  following  out  this 
exquisitely  ingenious  argument,  we  should  come,  for  all  we 
can  see,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  early  Christians  did  not 
believe  in  that  one  only  Person,  whom  the  Unitarian  confesses 
to  be  God. 

Our  author,  too,  lays  himself  very  distinctly  open  to  criti- 
cism, for  the  way  in  which  he  confounds  representations  and 
symbols ;  the  difference  between  which  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  the  study  of  Christian  Art.  But,  on  this  topic  we 
forbear  to  enlarge. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  the 
Christian  Festivals.  And  in  these,  as  elsewhere.  Dr.  Lamson 
finds  no  traces  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  To  discover, 
however,  that  Festivals,  commemorating  events  in  our  Lord's 
Human  Life,  have  no  special  connection  with  His  Divinity,  is 
not  a  very  remarkable  discovery,  and  can  hardly  be  accepted  as 
conclusive  proof  of  a  disbelief  in  the  Trinity. 

The  Festival,  which  seems  especially  disagreeable  to  Dr. 
Lrfimson,  is  Christmas.  He  insists  that  it  is  not  an  early  Fes- 
tival, that  it  was  kept  on  different  days  in  the  East  and  West, 
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and  a  great  many  other  things  not  particularly  new  or  releyant. 
To  all  this  we  can  only  reply — ^what  then  ?  We  never  knew  it 
alleged  that  keeping  Christmas  gave  any  proof  of  a  belief  in  our 
Lord's  Divinity.  We  have  always  supposed,  that  it  was  evidence 
of  a  belief  in  the  perfect  Humanity  of  Him  "  Who,  as  on  that 
day,  was  born  of  a  pure  Virgin/'  Its  absence,  therefore,  might 
indicate — we  speak  from  Dr.  Lamson's  stand-point — ^an  ab- 
sence of  belief  in  this  latter  truth,  but  surely  not  in  the  for- 
mer. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Easter,  Whitsuntide  and  Epiphany 
Festivals,  Dr.  Lamson  seems  disposed  to  admit,  though  he 
assigns  to  the  last  a  much  later  date  than  that  of  the  others. 

Where  a  good  deal  more  might,  certainly,  be  said,  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  asking  a  single  question  ;  What  form  of 
belief  would  have  been  likely  to  originate  such  observances  ? 
What  system,  naturally,  heartily,  fully  incorporates  them  now  ? 
That  is  the  one  to  which  they  belong.    Is  that  Unitarianism  ? 

God,  Whose  mercy  is  infinite,  be  thanked,  for  His  special 
love  and  grace,  in  and  by  which  some  have  been  delivered 
from  a  system,  the  fundamental  article  of  which  is  a  nega- 
tion,— ^and  such  a  negation  ! — and  which,  throughout,  is  faith- 
ful to  that  starting  principle  !  0,  the  misery  of  always  say- 
ing, "  I  do  not  believe  !"  The  joy  and  comfort  of  being  taught 
to  say,  "  I  believe  \"  None  can  fully  know  the  blessed  peace  of 
the  one,  unless  they  have  known  something  of  the  restless  dis- 
quiet of  the  other. 
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Art.il— THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 
AND  THE  ORIENTAL  CHURCHES. 

1. — Declaration  of  the  Evangelical  Armenian  Church  addresi- 
ed  to  all  Christian  Churches. 

2. — Memorial  Yolvmi:  of  the  First  Fifty  Tears  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Bos- 
ton,   1861.     8vo.  pp.  462. 

At  the  time  of  the  abandonment  of  our  Mission  to  the  Ori- 
ental Churches,  and  the  return  of  Bishop  Southgate  to  this 
country,  there  were  those  among  us  who,  while  they  felt  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce  in  the  giving  up  of  the  Mission,  were  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  there  were  certain  influences  at  work  in 
our  communion,  hostile  to  the  Mission  and  to  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  conducted,  of  which  the  great  mass  of  Church- 
men knew  nothing.  In  other  words,  the  ^'  American  Board'' 
were  aiming  at  a  certain  work  in  those  old  Churches,  which 
our  Mission  was  expressly  calculated  to  interfere  with.  They 
meant  to  do  away,  in  those  Churches,  with  their  Episcopacy,  their 
Liturgies,  their  Creeds,  and  introduce  the  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  Systems  of  government,  and  Confessions  of  Faith. 
To  this  end,  they  sought  power  and  influence  in  those  old 
Churches,  and  were  not  always  scrupulous  in  the  means  em- 
ployed. They  wore  clerical  robes,  and  made  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  in  Baptism,  and,  on  occasions,  used  Liturgies,  like  the 
English  Clergy,  and  so  concealed  their  own  character.  When 
Mar  Yohannan  was  traveling  through  this  country,  they  per- 
sistently and  notoriously  kept  him,  as  far  as  they  were  able, 
from  all  intercourse  and  acquaintance  with  our  own  Reformed 
Branch  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Now,  we  do  not  complain  or  find  fault,  that  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists  are  restive  at  the  presence  of  Episco- 
pacy, and  Liturgies,  and  Primitive  Creeds.  Of  course,  these 
things  are  a  reflection,  and  a  most  serious  one,  upon  their  or- 
ganization and  their  whole  system  ;  and  hence,  we  are  not  sur- 
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prised  that  they  seize  on  every  opportunity  to  extort  from 
Churchmen^  if  thej  can,  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the 
essential  soundness  of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  prin- 
ciples, and  the  validity  of  their  ordinances.  All  that  we  have 
to  say  is,  that  the  field  is  a  fedr  one.  Differing  as  we  do  from 
them  on  the  great  question  of  the  organization  which  Christ, 
through  His  Inspired  Apostles,  gave  to  His  Church,  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  that  question  shall  be  met  by  an  appeal 
to  credible  witnesses,  and  that  denunciation,  and  hatred,  and 
charges  of  bigotry  and  exclusiveness  shall  be  laid  aside.  But 
we  do  not  wonder  that  the  idea  of  Presbyterianism  and  Con- 
gr^ationalism  entering  in  to  reform  those  old  Episcopal  and 
Liturgic  Churches  of  the  East,  was  so  tempting  to  both  these 
denominations.  It  seemed  to  promise  a  great  deal,  every  way, 
both  abroad  and  at  home. 

Their  Mission  to  the  Armenians  commenced  in  1830,  and  at 
Pera,  or  Constantinople,  as  being  the  most  central  point.  For 
a  period  of  fifteen  years  or  more,  the  Mitoionaries  declared, 
repeatedly  and  emphatically,  that  they  had  no  wish  or  design 
to  interfere  with  the  Oriental  Churches  ;  all  that  they  aspired 
to  do  was,  to  "  preach  a  pure  Gospel !"  They  could  not,  at 
that  time,  have  maintained  their  position  a  day,  on  any  other 
principle.  Subsequently,  however,  and  with  the  opportunity, 
their  real  design  was  unfolded,  and  in  violation  of  their  former 
pledges,  they  began,  by  preaching  and  in  other  ways,  to  incite 
their  converts  to  leave  their  old  Church.  Books  of  a  certain 
stamp  were  printed  and  circulated.  Their  converts,  notwith- 
standing their  immaturity,  were  called  on  to  lead  in  extempo- 
raneous prayers  ;  and  in  these  devotione,  prayers  were  offered 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Bishops,  &c.,  &c.  As 
early  as  1844,  the  Bev.  Drs.  Anderson  and  Hawes,  having  gone, 
for  the  sake  of  consultation,  to  the  East,  it  was  formally  re- 
solved, that  these  converts  ^'  are  to  be  recognized  as  Churches," 
and  ^^  that  the  reformed  Churches  are  to  have  no  reference  to 
any  of  the  degenerate  Oriental  Churches."  The  first  formal 
organization  of  the  ^^Evangelical  Armenian  Church,''  took 
place  at  Pera,  in  1846. 

A  statement  of  the  Bt.  Bev.  Bishop  Bedell,  at  the  late  Meet- 
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ing  of  our  own  Board,  at  Philadelphia,  astoundB  us.  In  the 
debate  on  the  Greek  MissiouB,  he  said,  ''  that  three  days  ago  he 
met  the  venerable  and  noble  Dr.  Anderson,  of  the  A.  B.  G.  F.  M., 
and  asked  him  what — after  all  his  long  experience — ^was  his 
opinion  of  the  conciliatory  principle  in  regard  to  Missions  in 
Greece  and  among  any  decayed  Churches.  He  said  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  declaring,  that  the  only  possible  principle  for 
such  work,  was  the  conciliatory  principle,  in  opposition 
to  anything  a^ressive,  or  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a 
distinct  Church.''  And  yet,  a  principle  directly  the  reverse  of 
this  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  is  steadily 
pursued  in  their  operations  among  the  Oriental  Churches.  And 
no  one  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  establishing  that  aggressive 
and  destructive  policy  as  the  Bev.  Dr.  Anderson  himself.  The 
success  of  their  Missions  among  the  Nestorians  and  Armenians 
is  strongly  claimed  in  their  late  Beports,  and  the  destructive 
principle  is  unqualifiedly  endorsed  by  Dr.  Anderson  in  a  vol- 
ume given  to  the  public  by  him  in  August  last.  Among  the 
works  (one  hundeed  and  nineteen  in  all)  which  the  American 
Board  has  published  in  the  modem  Armenian  language,  are 
the  following,  which  show,  clearly  enough,  the  Ecclesiastical 
tendency  and  design  of  their  work.  ^'  Assembly's  Shorter  Cat- 
echism, with  Proofs ;"  "  Church  Member's  Guide,"  pp.  167  ; 
^'  Exposition  of  an  Apostolic  Church,"  pp.  48 ;  '^  Protestant 
Confessions  and  Catechisms,"  pp.  265 ;  '^  Bule  of  Faith,"  pp. 
402 ;  &c.,  &c. 

The  Missions  of  the  '^  American  Board,"  in  this  region,  con- 
ducted, for  so  many  years,  at  a  very  large  expenditure  of  men 
and  money,  have  been,  in  a  certain  sense,  successful.  We  are 
told,  that  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  annual  expenditure 
of  this  Board  has  been  concentrated  on  these  Missions  in 
Turkey.  The  power  of  the  press  has  been  employed.  Many 
of  the  Missionaries  have  been  men  of  great  moral  worth,  of 
respectable  intellectual  ability,  and  of  considerable  attainments 
in  the  Oriental  languages.  The  members  of  their  congrega- 
tions in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Constantinople,  are  to  be  num- 
l>ered  now  by  thousands,  and  native  teachers  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  '^  ordained"  to  minister  to  congregations  whom 
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they  themselves  were  too  few  in  nnmber  to  supply  with  public 
services.  The  Report  presented  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Board 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  October  last,  has  the  following : 

"  The  Missions  to  Western^  Cenirdl,  and  Easlern  Turkey^  m&j  be  spoken  of  ae  if 
they  were  one  Mission.  There  are  23  stations ;  80  out-stations ;  48  missionaries, 
including  three  unordained  physicians ;  66  authorized  natiye  preachers,  of  whom 
ten  are  pastors ;.  and  139  other  native  co-laborers  in  different  capacitieSi  as  cate- 
chists,  teachers,  and  helpers.  Of  churches  there  are  42,  containing  1,546  members; 
of  whom  198  were  received  the  past  year.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  schools  con- 
tain 3,41 8  pupils,  of  whoi»  80  are  in  three  training  schools  for  preparing  pastors 
and  helpers,  and  30  are  la  two  female  boarding  schools  for  educating  wives  for  the 
native  ministry." 

Our  readers  will^  perhaps,  share  our  surprise  in  learning,  that 
in  the  published  record  of  this  last  Meeting  of  the  American 
Board,  not  a  single  syllable  appears  intimating  that  there  is 
the  slightest  trouble  or  dissatisfaction  in  their  Armenian  Mis- 
sions ;  while,  aa  will  be  seen,  there  is  an  array  of  statistics, 
placing  its  very  considerable  numbers  before  the  American  pub- 
lic, to  the  credit  of  the  Mission. 

The  outward  circumstances  under  which  these  Missions  have 
been  carried  on  were  favorable  to  success.  The  great  poverty 
and  destitution  of  the  people ;  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the 
political  despots,  the  sore  oppressions,  of  which  the  people  were 
the  victims,  and  their  readiness  to  seek  relief  offered  from  any 
source  ;  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  many  of  their  clergy,  and 
the  superstitions  and  doctrinal  errors,  which  have  been  the 
accretion  of  centuries ;  the  absence  of  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance from  other  quarters ;  their  hereditary  dislike  of  the  Papal 
System,  associated,  as  it  was,  with  a  long  record  of  civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  oppression,  exorbitance,  and  intolerance — all  these 
led  them,  not  unnaturally,  to  turn,  with  kindly  feelings,  to 
men  who  came  with  such  unworldly  professions  and  such  active 
Christian  sympathies. 

Besides,  one  of  the  greatest  wants  in  those  old  Churches, 
these  new  Missionaries  seemed  to  promise  to  meet.  The  spirit 
of  a  cold,  objective  formalism  hung  over  them,  with  its  icy 
atmosphere,  chilling  their  hearts,  and  withering  the  germ  of 
spiritual  life.  An  intense  subjectivism  aroused  them.  These 
positive  and  negative  forces  mutually  attracted  each  other,  and 
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the  electric  spark  glowed  with  a  new  flame  of  light — which 
seemed  to  promise  that  very  life  and  love  for  which  the  uni- 
yersal  heart  of  fallen  humanity  instinctively  yearns  and  to  which 
it  always  responds. 

And  here,  if  we  had  space  for  an  episode,  we  would  turn 
aside  to  show  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  method  of  Mis- 
sions with  the  mass  of  Romanists,  in  this  Western  world.    It  is 
not  to  be  carried  on,  mainly,  as  a  system  of  polemic  warfare. 
Here  controversy  will  never  convert  them,  even  if  it  convinces 
them.     They  will  always  feel  that,  though  they  are  ignorant, 
and  we  are  wiser  than  ihey,  yet  there  is  an  answer  to  our 
logic,  though  they  do  not  know  what  it  is.     But  the  alchemy 
of  love  is  that  grand  instrumentality  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  is  all-powerful.    For  God  is  Love.     Touch  their  hearts ; 
show  them  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  supplying  their  inmost 
wants ;  lead  them,  not  to  the  priest,  but  to  the  Word  of  Truth 
and  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  Whose  Blood  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  and  their  prejudices  yield,  the  stony  heart  is  soft- 
ened, and  they  are  won.     The  Life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man,  liable  as  it  is  to  be  counterfeited  and  perverted — ^terrible 
as  are  the  mistakes  perpetrated  in  its  name,  full  as  all  past 
history  is  of  errors  and  irregularities  growing  out  of  false  views 
upon  this  point, — still,  it  has  a  reality  and  power  in  it,  which 
is  irresistible.    And  there  is  a  principle  here  far  broader  in  its 
application,  which  it  becomes  all  our  Missionaries  and  Ministers, 
wheresoever  laboring,  to  ponder.    It  was  the  great  secret  of 
John  Wesley's  success.    When  Daniel  Webster  pointed  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as,  to  his  mind,  the  great  evidence  of  a 
Divine  Revelation,  he  but  echoed  a  universal  truth,  that  there 
IB,  not  only  an  external,  but,  in  the  conscience  and  the  heart, 
an  internal  witness  for  the  Truth  of  God.     The  Romish  Church 
understand  this  principle,  and  in  their  Order  of  Redemptorists, 
a  class  of  '' Revivalists''  under  another  name,  they  are  appeal- 
ing to  the  religious  instincts  of  the  people.    We  Churchmen 
are  so  afraid  of  excitement,  or  so  lukewarm  in  our  religion, 
that  we  are  satisfied  to  be  frigidly  respectable  and  genteel, 
while  the  masses  around  us  are  drifting  away  from  us. 
We  do  not  disparage  external  testimony  and  positive  Insti- 
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tutions.  We  think  we  understand  precisely  how  much  a  mere 
sensuous  emotionalism  is  worth  in  developing  the  Christian 
Life  within  us.  We  have  had  our  full  share  in  pleading  for  the 
Positive  in  religion,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and,  if 
God  spares  our  life  so  long,  we  expect  to  have  quite  as  much 
to  do  with  such  labor  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  come,  or 
we  prove  recreant  to  our  duty,  to  **  contend  earnestly  for  the 
Faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  in  this  age  of  bold,  irreve- 
rent infidelity.  But  we  would  never  foi^et,  that  with  light, 
there  must  be  the  life  and  power  of  love.  Greater  than  all 
other  things,  yet  not  absorbing  or  ignoring  all  other  things,  is 
Charity. 

It  appears^  that  within  the  last  few  years  a  most  serious 
alienation  has  been  growing  up  between  the  Missionaries  of  the 
American  Board  and  a  portion  of  the  Eastern  Christians, 
whom,  notwithstanding  their  former  professions,  they  have 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  from  the  Communion  of  the  Orien- 
tal Churches.  The  difficulty  has  already  assumed  the  gravest 
proportions.  We  cannot  describe  what  these  difficulties  are, 
better  than  by  giving  the  '^  Declaration"  which  the  Armenian 
converts  have  lately  published  to  the  world,  and  which  we  pre- 
sent in  full.  It  is  a  curious  document,  and  some  of  the  salient 
points  in  it  we  have  indicated  by  italics.  It  is  dated  at  Pera, 
(Constantinople,)  the  central  station  of  their  Mission  to  the 
Armenians,  and  must  of  necessity  involve  the  whole  of  their 
Missionary  work  in  that  region. 

"  DECLARATION  ADDRESSED  TO  ALL  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

It  is  a  fact  already  known  that  there  has  existed  for  many  yearsi  and  is  still  goii^ 
on,  a  discord  between  the  Evangelical  Armenian  Church  and  the  Missionaries  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  with  respect  to  the  relation  existing  between  these  two  bodies  of 
Christians,  and  owing  to  the  position  they  (Missionaries)  haye  taken  on  this  subject, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  it  It  is  painful  to  say,  that  this  has 
given  rise  not  only  to  general  complaints  and  murmurings,  but  has  become  a  con- 
stant source  of  many  injuries  and  ofTencos. 

The  native  brethren  of  Constantinople  had  long  since  paid  special  attention  to 
this  state  of  things,  and  tried  to  their  utmost  to  extirpate  this  evil,  and  endeaioted 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  real  causes  of  it;  but  all  their  efforts  and  strivings  were 
readered  in  vain. 

Although  the  Missionaries  of  the  said  Society  condescended  somewhat,  in  order 
to  suppress  the  fermenting  evil,  they  remained,  however,  implacable  in  the  poeitioD, 
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and  in  those  principles  to  which  they  held  themselves  with  regard  to  the  precise 
points  in  qaestion. 

They  answered  us  in  words  as  well  as  in  action,  that  t?ie  If iasionary  policy  cannot 
nme  by  even  as  much  as  a  hair-hreaith  from  its  position  and  principles. 

There  remained  therefore  nothing  else  for  us  to  do,  but  to  strive  in  all  Christian 
lore  and  good  humour  to  get  ourselves  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  the  subjection 
of  such  a  state. 

And  it  was  with  just  this  end  in  view,  that  four  years  ago  (in  1867)  the  brethren,  in 
a  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Church,  adopted  the  following  resolutions,  viz. : — 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  privilege  as  a  Christian  body  consti- 
tuted in  the  name  of  the  most  *  Holy  Trinity,'  to  arrange  and  perform  all  our 
Church  business,  and  to  govern  ourselves  by  an  apostolical  and  lawful  organization, 
haviDg  the  word  of  God  as  our  guide,  together  with  the  testimony  of  our  consciences ; 
Ve  do  therefore  resolve : — 

First  That  we  do  ourselves  henceforth  take  the  charge  of  all  our  Ecclesiastical 
cares  and  business,  and  arrange  all  things  pertaining  to  every  branch  of  Church 
regulation  and  government,  lawfully,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  stated  in 
the  word  of  God,  feeling  ourselves  responsible  to  our  only  Head,  '  Jesus  Christ.' 

Secondly.  In  this  position  we  accept  in  all  thankfulness  and  gratitude  every 
Dkaterial  and  moral  assistance  rendered  us  by  any  person  or  Church  in  Christian 
sympathy;  but  disavow  all  ruling  or  governing  right  imposed  upon  us  on  such  ocea^ 
noM,  wUhmU  the  establishment  of  a  lawful  and  formal  relation  between  us  and  the 
patwiising  party. 

It  may  be  plainly  seen,  that  the  object  which  it  had  in  view  in  adopting  the  above 
resolutions,  was  to  liberate  itself  from  Missionary  right  of  ruling,  imposed  upon  it 
morally  on  account  of  assistance  rendered  to  it  through  their  administration,  that  is,  of 
the  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  having  been  well  convinced  that  the  sys- 
tem of  the  said  Society  renders  the  establishment  of  a  lawful  relation  between  the 
two  parties  perfectly  impossible. 

At  the  outset  of  our  new  career^  it  seemed  that  t?ie  Missionaries  of  t?ie  said  Society 
Wfddhave  no  objections  to  this  our  present  position,  acknowledging  it  to  be  our  ungues- 
tionoMe  right  bestowed  by  God.  But  we  regret  that  many  important  facts  have 
proved  the  contrary;  many  and  diverse  important  facts  have  proved  that  we  are 
virtually  denied  and  prohibited  from  enjoying  that  freedom  and  independence,  after 
which  we  have  so  ardently  aspired  in  the  fear  of  God. 

The  Missionaries  of  the  said  Society  have  put  no  difference  between  our  former 

and  present  position.     They  tried  still  to  keep  us  with  our  present  circumstances  within 

the  Kmits  of  their  system.    And  when  they  saw  that  the  Church  was  steadfast  in 

its  resolutions,  and  was  going  on  unwaveringly,  they  have  then  abandoned  it 

aod  held  in  suspension.     They  ?iave  recalled  the  guarantee  and  testimony,  in  which 

they  held  us  before  the  Christian  world,  and  have  in  fact  dropped  all  co-operation  with 

tu,  resorting  to  an  unfounded  supposition  thai  the  Church  in  its  present  course  is  in 

^nger  of  faUing  into  errors.    Now  being  through  tlie  grace  of  our  merciful  Lord 

folly  persuaded  that  our  cause  is  a  just  and  righteous  one,  and  being  perfectly 

steadfast  in  our  resolutions  as  mentioned  above,  we  feel  ourselves  under  obligation, 

in  these  our  present  circumstances,  and  at  the  present  day,  to  renew  tlie  same  and 

publish  them  to  the  whole  world,  leaving  the  consequences  and  effects  of  such  a 

declaration  to  the  all-ruling  power  of  Him,  Who  is  the  Lord  and  Head  of  the  Church. 
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The  members  of  the  Eoangeliedl  Armenian  Church  rending  in  the  different  quarters 
and  environs  of  Constantinople^  and  connected  with  the  Pera  local  Churchy  dedare,  tn 
accordance  with  the  above-stated  resolutions^  before  the  Christian  worldj  that  they  have 
no  rdation  or  connection  whatever  with  the  Missionaries  of  the  Amerietui  Boasrd, 
except  a  oommon  ChriBtiaa  brotherhood  and  friendship,  aod  are  consequently  free 
and  disconnected  from  all  administration  and  subjection  of  their  Missionaiy 
proceedings. 

In  connection  with  this  declaration  we  shall  brioflj  state  here  the  particular  points 
which  led  us  to  the  decision  to  which  we  have  come. 

1st  We  do  not  see  the  Missionary  office  in  the  Evangelical  Armenictn  Church 
administered  in  its  proper  limits  as  it  was  understood  in  the  beginning ;  vis.  to  preach 
(he  gospel  and  no  more. 

It  has  been  seen  by  many  proofs,  that  the  Missionaries  of  the  Board  have  some- 
thing more  to  do  than  the  simple  preaching  of  the  gospeL  They  intend  to  give  a 
certain  form  and  organization  to  the  Evangelical  Armenian  Church;  and  that,  too, 
just  in  accordance  with  their  resolved  opinions.  The  principles  of  government  and 
the  arrangements  of  the  Church  must  be  regulated  under  their  own  administration 
and  presidency ;  and  deviation  from  their  rule  and  Jurisdiction  is  counted  a  sign  by 
them  Of  running  into  errors.  The  position  which  they  do  thus  hold,  demonstrates 
most  plunly  what  relation  they  acknowledge  to  have  with  the  Evangelical  Ghnich 
of  Armenians,  they  Jiave  something  else  to  do  besides  leading  us  to  Christ  and  to  Bim 
word  of  grace  \  viz.  to  establish  Ecclesiastical  form  and  Church  organization,  and  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations. 

2nd.  They  hold  such  an  important  position  in  the  Evangelical  Armenian  Churdi 
without  having  in  the  least  measure  established  a  lawful  and  formal  connection  with 
it  The  government  of  the  Church  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Missionaries, 
whilst  there  exists  no  formal  connection  whatever  between  the  two  parties.  How 
can  any  body  have  a  governing  right  over  a  people  without  establishing  a  formal 
connection  with  it  7 

3rd.  The  Missionaries  of  the  said  Society  cany  on  all  their  proceedings  in  utter 
independence  and  seclusion  from  the  Church,  while  all  their  measures  have  the 
greatest  effect  upon  it,  and  relate  to  it  Ko  occasion  is,at  aU  afforded  to  the  Church 
for  lawful  and  formal  consultation ;  its  only  portion  must  be  total  subjection  to  measures 
carried  out  by  foreign  hands. 

4th.  Had  the  Missionaries  of  the  said  Board  served,  through  this  their  positioD 
and  mode  of  action,  in  all  respects  profitably  to  the  Church  and  favorably  to  the 
cause  of  the  evangelization  of  this  land,  their  yoke  might  peradventure  be  borne  in 
some  measure ;  but  we  feel  exceedingly  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  the  case  is 
not  so  even.  The  view  of  the  Evangelical  Armenian  Church  in  general  is,  that  the 
at/use  of  the  gospel  and  tJie  Church  of  Christ  have  been  greatly  damaged  in  this  country 
by  the  system  of  action  in  which  t?ie  Missionaries  have  hitherto  persisted. 

6th.  The  native  ministers  are  held  by  them  just  in  the  position  of  employes,  or 
in  a  mercenary  manner.  They  are  oonsideTed  as  the  agents  cf  the  Missionariefl, 
whilst  their  call  in  this  relation  should  be  by  a  regular  election,  legal  and  permanent 
.  A  native  pastor,  no  matter  how  old  and  experienced  he  may  be  in  his  pastoral 
office,  can  by  no  means  be  entitled  to  be  present  in  Missionary  meetings  and  oooii- 
dls,  and  have  a  voice  in  them. 

There  is  no  example  even  of  any  pastor  having  ever  been  present  in  any  Missioii* 
ary  council,  even  as  a  guest 
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6th.  Whatever  the  Missionary  body  may  do,  or  whateyer  their  proceedings  may 
be  in  this  Missionary  field,  there  is  no  court  or  council  to  which  any  appeal  or 
complaint  against  their  doings  may  be  presented.  In  all  they  do  they  are  themselves 
their  own  judges.  Several  years  have  passed  since  there  arose  murmurings  and 
complaints  against  them  of  divers  kinds,  relative  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  the 
generality ;  and  in  many  cases  g^reat  trouble,  disorder,  and  agitation  were  the  results ; 
but  in  no  case  was  the  voice  of  the  people  ever  heard. 

On  such  occasions  the  following  strange  answer  was  given  by  tliem,as  their  last 
word: — ^  Lei  him  who  cannot  agree  with  our  course  return  wherever  he  came  from;* 
as  though  this  was  the  only  thing  which  he  could  possibly  do  I 

'Hme  and  again  we  have  had  the  honor  to  hear  this  strange  invitation  in  public 
meetings  I 

Behold,  Christian  brethren,  these  points  of  the  Missionary  system  prosecuted  in 
Turkey  are  the  sole  reasons  which  brought  us  to  the  above  resolution.  Our  opinion 
M,  that  to  the  intolerable  yoke  of  euch  Missionary  principles^  and  mode  of  adminisiraHon^ . 
wild  and  barbarous  heathen  converts  can  hardly  yield  their  necks. 

We  would  mention  here,  that  the  above-stated  points  are  no  delusions ;  but  are* 
founded  upon  and  confirmed  by  a  long  train  of  proceedings  and  facts,  come  to  pass 
since  the  beginning  of  Missionary  enterprise  in  this  country  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
and  which  we  are  ready  in  due  time  to  publish  successively. 

.  Lastly,  we  desire  to  mention  this  too  in  particular,  that  this  separation  of  tht- 
Church  from  the  Missionary  body  is  no  division  on  the  subject  of  religion  and 
Christian  doctrines. 

We  are  steadfast,  and  hope  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  to  remain  steadfast  in  the  saving  doctrines  of  the  gospel  for  ever  and  ever. 

This  separation,  as  it  plainly  appears  from  what  we  have  already  spoken,  is,  witli 
regard  to  system  and  principles  of  evangelization,  adhered  to  by  the  Missionary 
Board,  and  their  course  of  conduct,  which  being  by  us  considered  undeniably 
ii\|urious  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel  and  against  our  unquestionable  rights,  we  were 
conscientiously  obliged  to  take  this  important  step. 

May  the  Father  of  graces  and  mercies  help  us,  and  have  mercy  upon  us  and  upom 
all  His  Church,  that  we  may  ever  remain  steadfast  and  faithful  in  our  holy  and. 
glorious  Christian  calling,  undivided  and  unseparated  from  Him  and  from  the  word! 
of  His  grace,  tlirough  the  mercy  and  grace  of  our  Lord  and  Redeemer,  Jesus- 
Christ.    Amen, 

Published  by  the  resolution  and  consent  of  the  Evangelical  Armenian  brethren* 
Connected  with  the  local  Church  of  Pera. 

Constantinople^  Ptra^  August  6,  1861." 

On  the  authority  of  this  statement,  several  conclusions  are- 
manifest.  1st.  The  Missionaries,  in  the  outset,  came  to  the 
Oriental  Christians,  proposing  and  professing,  not  to  interfere 
with  their  Ecclesiastical  relations,  but  only  ^^  to  preach  the 
Gospel  and  no  more,"  2nd.  They  have  since  attempted  to  en- 
force authority  over  those  converts,  and  hold  them  in  subjec- 
tion, in  a  way,  and  by  measures,  to  which  the  converts  say, 
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even  "  wild  and  heathen  converts  can  hardly  yield  their  neckB." 
3d.  In  the  beginning,  the  Missionaries  acknowledged  the  right 
of  self-government,  as  inhering  in  the  converts  by  the  gift  of 
Grod.  Now  they  tell  them,  that  if  they  will  not  submit  to 
their  Presbyterian  or  Independent  System,  that  is,  to  their 
'^  Ecclesiastical  form  and  Church  organization,"  and  to  its 
"  rules  and  regulations,"  then  "  let  him  who  cannot  agree  with 
our  course,  return  wherever  he  came  from/'  4th.  The  con- 
verts solemnly  declare,  that  henceforth  they  will  have  no  Ec- 
clesiastical ''  relation  or  connection,  whatever,  with  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  American  Board."  5th.  The  converts  declare, 
that  "  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  of  Christ  have 
been  greatly  damaged  in  this  country  by  the  system  of  action 
in  which  the  Missionaries  have  hitherto  persisted." 

From  all  this,  it  appears  evident,  that  the  Missionaries,  in 
the  beginning,  did  have  certain  ulterior  ends  in  view,  and  that 
for  a  long  series  of  years  they  pursued  an  underhanded  coarse 
for  the  attainment  of  these  ends  ;  and,  that  one  of  these  ends 
was  the  uprooting  of  Episcopacy,  &c.,  and  the  introducing  of 
Presbyterianism  and  Congregationalism.  It  appears,  also,  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Missionaries  themselves,  their  Mission 
has  proved  a  failure  ;  and  that  the  converts,  rather  than  persist 
in  the  course  which  they  yet  have  resolutely  determined  to  fol- 
low, are  advised,  by  the  Missionaries,  to  ^'return  wherever 
they  came  from." 

Undoubtedly  the  Missionaries  have  made  a  great  mistake  in 
their  work  among  these  Oriental  Christians.  They  have  un- 
der-estimated, altogether,  the  quality  and  capacity  of  the  minds 
with  which  they  have  had  to  deal.  Notwithstanding  the  gen- 
eral depression  and  ignorance  of  the  people,  there  are  still 
among  them  the  remains  of  an  indigenous  civilization  of  the 
highest  order  ;  and  there  are  still  found  among  them,  here  and 
there,  intellects,  which  for  subtlety,  keenness,  vigor,  and  discrim- 
ination, are  quite  a  match  for  any  Missionary  whom  the  Board 
has  sent  forth.  The  Armenians,  especially,  are  remark- 
able for  their  native  shrewdness  and  sagacity.  There  is  an 
Eastern  proverb  current,  that  '^  it  takes  two  Jews  and  a  Greek 
to  cheat  an  Armenian."    The  native  cast  of  the  Oriental  mind 
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is,  in  the  highest  degree,  delicate.  It  revels  amid  refined  ab- 
Btractions  and  speculations.  It  is  the  very  last  clement  in  the 
world  which  will  bow  in  subjection  to  the  materialistic  severity 
of  mind  of  the  Western  type,  even  though  of  the  very  highest 
order.  The  English  Missionaries,  from  Henry  Martyn  down- 
wards, have  again  and  again  borne  testimony  to  the  amazing 
intellectual  sagacity  with  which  Missionaries  to  the  East  are 
forced  to  contend.  When,  therefore,  these  Missionaries  from 
America  attempted  to  introduce  into  such  minds  a  System  of 
Doctrine  like  the  Genevan,  cold,  angular,  arbitrary,  fatalistic, 
cruel,  repulsive,  a  system  which  never  could  have  had  any  other 
origin  than  Western  Europe,  they  entered  upon  a  hopeless  task. 
Minds  so  constituted,  of  all  others,  need  a  positive,  objective 
Faith,  fixed  Creeds,  and  authoritative  formularies.  Whether 
the  American  Board,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  best  adapted 
to  teach  such  a  Faith,  will,  perhaps,  appear  by  a  brief  retro- 
spect. The  first  developments  among  the  non-Episcopalians  of 
this  country,  looking  towards  Foreign  Missionary  work,  were 
exhibited  in  1808,  and  in  New  England,  where  their  chief  edu- 
cational Institutions  were  planted.  It  was  in  that  very  year, 
that  the  Bev.  Dr.  Leonard  Woods  had  been  inaugurated  as 
Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Andover, 
an  Institution  established  to  counteract  the  influence  of  a  ra- 
tionalizing theology,  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  high 
places  of  influence  in  that  Puritan  Colony.  A  new  spirit  of 
life  and  activity  characterized  the  leaders  in  this  awakened 
zeal  for  orthodoxy  ;  and  it  was  not  unnatural,  that  the  new 
Foreign  Missionary  movement  should  fall  into  their  hands.  A 
"  Plan  of  Union"  for  Home  work  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  as  early  as  1801.  Thirty 
years  passed  by  ;  and  these  denominations,  which  had  grown 
to  power  and  influence  in  the  New  World,  and  which,  previous 
to  the  Revolution  had  succeeded,  by  a  thoroughly  organized 
and  adroitly  managed  plan,  in  preventing  the  introduction  of 
the  Episcopacy  into  this  country,^  had  exhibited,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  an  aggressive  spirit  and  energy  which,  as  the  re- 


♦  See  Am.  Qu,  Oh.  Rer.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  6'?2-6. 
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cord  shows,  was  widely  felt,  and  for  which  they  deserve  all  due 

praise. 

But,  at  this  period,  1838,  there  was  another  development. 

There  was,  evidently,  something  wrong  in  their  System.  The 
"  Plan  of  Union,"  which  had  been'in  operation  for  nearly  forty 
years,  showed  its  inherent  viciousness,  and  was  laid  aside. 
That  whole  rupture,  first  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  then  between  the  Presbyterians  themselves, 
dividing  them  into  Old  and  New  Schools,  and  then  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Foreign  Missionary  Board  on  the  part  of  the 
Old  School  Presbyterians,  in  distinction  from  the  American 
Board,  so  called  ;  we  say  this  whole  movement  had  its  origin 
in  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  great  falling  away  from  their 
old  Doctrinal  Standards,  on  the  part  even  of  the  nominally  Or- 
thodox Oongregationalists.  What  those  Errors  of  Doctrine 
consisted  in,  we  have  no  room  here  to  state ;  but  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  statement  of  sixteen  of  those  Errors,  laid  before 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  at  Philadelphia,  in  1837. 
A  gentleman,  who  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  publicly  declared  ^^  he  could 
prove,  from  individuals  now  on  this  floor,  a  mass  of  facts  on  this 
subject,  at  which  the  convention  would  be  astonished.''  He 
boldly  declared  this  New  England  Divinity  to  be  an  "  apos- 
tacy/'  and  added,  "  and  now  we  have  brethren  here  who  pre- 
sume to  read  us  lectures  on  a  bad  spirit  I" 

Of  course,  this  withdrawal  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterians, 
and  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Reformed  too,  from  the  Board, 
threw  that  Society,  with  all  its  prestige^  into  the  hands  of 
Oongregationalists  and  New  School  Presbyterians ;  so  that 
now,  out  of  214,  the  whole  number  of  the  Board,  186  belong 
to  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  two  Sects.  In  looking,  there- 
fore, at  what  the  Board  has  already  done,  its  large  contribu- 
tions and  its  apparent  results,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  above 
facts  in  the  past  history  of  the  Board ;  and  it  certainly  is 
proper  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  the  doctrinal  influences  and  ten- 
dencies under  which  the  Missions  of  that  Board  are  hereafter 
to  be  conducted.  If  any  of  our  readers  still  think  the  Mis- 
sions of  the  American  Board  to  the  Oriental  Churches,  ob  now 
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oonductedy  are  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  Churches, 
we  refer  them  to  an  Article  in  a  late  Princeton  BevieWj  on 
'^Some  late  developments  of  American  nationalism/'  Ap- 
palling as  those  statements  are,  both  as  to  the  degree  of  doc- 
trinal error,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  abounds,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  the  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  A  dislike  and 
even  hatred  of  fixed  Creeds  is  exceedingly  prevalent  among 
Congregationalists  and  New  School  Presbyterians,  and  is  in- 
creasing. If  it  be  not  actual  Deism,  that  is  quietly,  but  rap- 
idly sweeping  over  the  land,  it  is  but  a  step  from  it,  and  it 
will,  assuredly,  end  in  something  even  worse  than  Deism. 

Those  Missionaries  to  the  East  made  another  mistake.  Pres- 
byterianism  and  Congregationalism,  as  external  Systems^  are 
not  adapted  to  Oriental  Christians.  The  old,  austere  Puritans, 
in  their  horror  of  ceremonials,  got  along  with  the  Systems 
for  a  generation  or  two ;  but  their  descendants  are  craving 
for,  and  are  introducing,  symbolism,  for  the  mere  sake  of  sym- 
bolism; motley,  and  incongruous,  and  unmeaning,  as  their 
symbolism  is.  Examine  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  of  their 
Houses  of  Worship  in  this  city,  and  we  find  ourselves  amid  a 
perfect  chaos  of  mongrel  beauties,  signifying  nothing.  The 
Oriental  can  no  more  be  divested  of  his  love  of  form,  and  sym- 
bol, and  ceremony,  than  he  can  be  divested  of  his  being.  All 
his  thoughts  and  conceptions  are  enveloped  in  imagery.  The 
language  of  his  nature  and  his  heart  is  fuU  of  poetry  and  the 
imagination  ;  and  if  it  is  without  meaning  to  an  ecclesiastical 
Gadgrind,  it  is  full  of  life  and  reality  to  him.  The  fountain 
of  his  inner  life  cannot  be  touched  and  moved,  except  by  a 
medium  suited  to  his  nature.  Hence,  and  for  this  reason,  the 
framework  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  Systems,  cold 
and  repulsive  in  its  nakedness,  is  not  adapted  to  that  land  of 
ideality  and  poetry.  Religion  with  them  must  have  a  form, 
and  that  form  must  be  one  of  beauty,  or  it  never  can  gain  or 
retain  a  hold  upon  the  sympathies  and  affections  of  the  people ; 
and  hence  the  Worship  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  England 
and  America  is  precisely  suited  to  them. 

These  Missionaries  made  another  mistake,  in  the  principles 
on  which  their  Missionary  work  was  prosecuted.     Of  this,  they 
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themselves  must,  by  this  time,  be  aware.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  Churchmen  have  of  late  heard  much,  and  yet,  some- 
thing more  may  well  be  said  here.  A  Mission  to  decayed 
Churches,  and  a  Mission  to  the  heathen,  must,  to  be  success* 
ful,  use  different  methods,  adapted  to  the  entirely  different  con- 
dition, conceptions,  habits,  and  circumstances  of  the  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  people.  If  the  Greek  Church,  or  the  Arme- 
nian Church,  is  in  reality  a  Branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ,  then,  as  an  organic  Body,  with  an  organic  life,  and  or- 
ganic laws,  the  only  method  of  treatment  adapted  to  its  con- 
dition, and  the  only  one  on  which  we  have  a  right  to  look  for 
the  blessing  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  is  organic,  con- 
stitutional treatment ;  and  this,  only  in  accordance  with  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  those  Churches  themselves.  If  this 
is  Christ's  method,  we  may  quite  safely  leave  Him  to  vindicate 
His  own  honor,  in  His  own  way,  and  in  His  own  time.  The 
great  work  to  be  done,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  is  to  build  up, 
not  to  overthrow  ;  to  restore,  and  reform,  and  purify,  not  to 
destroy.  This  great  principle  was  clearly  recognized  in  the 
admirable  ^'  Letter  of  Instructions,''  from  the  pen  of  Bishop 
Griswold,  on  the  establishment  of  our  own  Greek  Mission,  a 
copy  of  which  has,  for  the  first  time,  lately  been  given  to  the 
public. 

That  principle  was  even  more  clearly  acknowledged  in  the 
Letter  of  Instructions  from  our  House  of  Bishops,  to  the  Kt. 
Bev.  Bishop  Southgate,  when  he  was  sent  out  to  Constantino- 
ple ;  a  Letter  never  before  published,  and  which  we  are  now  per- 
mitted to  give  in  full.  The  third  Member  of  the  Committee, 
Bishop  Henshaw,  would  have  signed  this  Letter,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  unavoidable  absence. 

To  THE  RiQHT  Rbiterend  Horatio  Southoate,  Foreign  Missionary  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  in  or  at  the  Dominions  and 
Dependencies  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

Deablt  Bblovbd  Brother: 

In  setting  you  apart  to  the  Office  and  work  assigned  you  by  the  vote  of  the 
General  Convention  of  this  Church,  we  are  not  unaware  of  its  peculiar  delkacy 
and  difficulty.  Promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  chief  pastor  in  the  Church  of  Christ^ 
you  are  to  go  forth  to  exercise  its  responsible  trust  in  circumstances  that  allow  no 
daim  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  or  fixed  limits  of  official  ministration.    Beyond  the 
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brethren  in  the  Ifinistry  associated  with  you  in  your  Mission,  and  the  few  lay 
members  of  the  Church  who  may  be  residents  or  risitors  lh>m  time  to  time  in  the 
Dominions  and  Dependencies  designated  as  the  boundaries  of  your  Mission,  you 
will  hare  no  direct  pastoral  charge  or  oversight,  nor  is  it,  in  the  remotest  manner, 
toy  part  of  our  design  to  gain  one.  You  are  to  be  preeminently  an  Embassadob, 
the  head  and  manager  of  an  Embassy  of  lore  and  peace  and  brotherly  sympathy 
i&d  anxiety,  to  the  brethren  in  Christ  among  whom  your  ministries  will  be 
diflcharged.  To  remore  the  land-marks  by  which  the  line  of  spiritual  jurisdiction 
is  determined,  you  will  regard  as  a  crime  justly  displeasing  alike  to  God  and  man. 
To  take  a¥niy  the  flocks  from  their  own  Chief  Shepherd,  whether  yiolently,  or  by 
sabtle  craft,  you  will  utterly  decline  and  abhor.  Recognizing  all  the  rights  derived 
by  long  succession,  through  His  own  Apostles,  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Cbrist  Him- 
self, to  the  existing  Heads  and  Governors  of  the  Churches  for  whose  advantage 
your  Mission  is  designed,  you  will  live  among  them  as  a  brother  among  brethren, 
in  all  humility  and  peacefulness  and  love,  avoiding  every  kind  of  claim  or  authori- 
tative interference,  that  could  by  any  possibility  become  the  ground  of  jealousy  or 
SDspicion.  To  stir  them  up  to  the  full  appreciation  of  their  own  responsibilities 
and  privileges,  and  the  effectual  discbarge  of  their  own  duties,  is  the  main  object  of 
year  Mission,  and  you  will  never  lose  sight  of  the  danger  of  frustrating  that  g^reat 
object  by  awakening  misapprehensions  (for  a  disposition  to  which  the  conduct  of 
others  has  given  so  much  occasion,)  concerning  tlie  means  employed.  Your  invest- 
ment with  the  Episcopal  Office  has  in  view  principally  the  facilitation  of  your 
intercourse  with  the  Heads  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  as  an  equal  with  equals,  and 
the  adequate  supervision  and  control  of  the  brethren  associated  with  you  as  delegates 
to  those  Churches,  that  one  mind  and  one  spirit,  pervading  all  your  counsels  and 
operations,  caution,  prudence,  delicacy  and  sound  discretion  may  appear  at  all  times 
in  all  you  do.  You  cannot  be  too  careful  to  eschew  everything  wearing  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  intrusion,  encroachment  or  usurpation.  You  seek  no  home  or  establish- 
ment in  the  East  Your  errand  is  one  of  counsel  and  help  to  those  who  are  there  at 
home,  rightfully  established  in  a  trust,  the  fUU  importance  cf  which  you  are  to  labor  to 
bring  them  more  and  more  to  perceive,  while  you  strive  with  them  and  for  them, 
that  they  nuiy  be  enlightened  and  strengthened  for  its  full  discharge.  You  g^ 
forth  to  Churches  completely  organized,  and  in  possession  of  tlie  entire  deposit  of 
Faith,  Discipline,  and  Ritual,  but  reduced  by  oppression  and  its  consequences, 
ignorance  and  error,  to  a  state  of  degradation,  alike  disgraceful  to  the  Christian 
name,  and  dangerous  to  themselves.  Bearing  to  them  the  message  which  the 
beloved  disciple  brought  from  Him,  Who  walkethin  the  midst  of  the  golden  candle- 
attcks,  "Be  watchf^il  and  strengthen  the  things  which  remain  that  are  ready 
to  die.  Remember  how  thou  hast  received  and  heard,  and  hold  fast  and  repent" 
Bntbear  the  message  of  the  Apostle  in  his  spirit — a  spirit  of  meekness,  holiness, 
long  suffering  and  gentleness ;  of  love,  that  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopetti  all  things,  endureth  all  things.  Be  not  slow  to  testify  against  departure 
from  the  teachings  of  the  pure  Word  of  Qod,  as  held  in  the  Church  of  God  in  all 
•gea,  whether  of  doctrine  or  practice ;  but  be  sure  to  do  so  in  humility,  as  a  witness, 
not  a  judge,  and  in  love,  as  one  desirous  of  the  exaltation,  not  humiliation  of  those 
whose  error  or  deficiencies  it  may  become  your  duty  to  expose. 

In  matters  of  Discipline  and  Ritual,  you  are  well  aware  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
design  of  your  Mission  to  introduce  novelties  or  the  desire  of  change  among  the 
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brethren  whom  you  visit,  still  less  to  impose  upon  them,  as  models,  our  own  peculiar- 
ities, while  you  will  exhibit  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  your  own  private  and  publie 
conduct  and  in  the  religious  service,  which,  jointly  with  your  clergy  and  such  of 
the  laity  of  this  Church  as  may  be  at  the  place  of  your  sojourning,  you  will  deem 
it  alike  your  duty  and  your  privilege  to  conduct  in  strict  conformity  with  wr  roles 
and  usages,  practised,  because  sanctioned  among  us,  as  deemed  good  for  uf,  but  in 
no  wise  obtruded  upon  our  brethren  or  set  in  invidious  comparison  with  theirsw 

To  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  not  to  bring  about 
uniformity,  is  your  errand.  That  our  brethen  in  the  East  may  draw  the  full 
measure  of  spiritual  benefit  from  the  Ordinances  of  the  Oospel,  which  they  have 
received  from  their  fathers,  the  blessed  Saints  and  Martyrs  of  former  ages,  and  may 
combine  their  outward  use  with  a  clear  perception  of  their  spiritual  character  and 
import,  will  be  the  object  of  your  labors. 

Those  labors  you  will  direct  in  no  ease  to  destructiony  not  even  when  you  may  find 
what  you  deem  error  in  doctrine,  or  corruption  in  practice  prev^ling  most 
hurtfUUy  or  extensively.  By  speaking  the  tnith  in  love  you  will  most  effectually 
accomplish  the  task  before  you.  Review  the  truth  and  holiness  which  error  and 
superstition  may  have  overlaid.  Proclaim  the  Gospel  in  its  purity  and  power. 
Appeal  to  the  acknowledged  standards  of  Faith  and  Discipline,  and,  by  their  applica- 
tion and  enforcement,  endeavor  to  bring  back  the  better  state  thai  preceded  present 
deterioration.  This  do  in  modesty  and  tenderness,  as  suggestive,  not  inculcating; 
in  brotherly  love  discharging  the  duty  of  a  brother,  not  arrogating  the  office  of  a 
judge,  nor  presumptuously  lording  it  over  the  heritage  of  God. 

To  fbrther  the  healings  of  the  divisions  that  have  so  long  distracted  the  Churches 
in  the  East,  as  well  as  to  bring  about  a  Aill  and  free  intercommunion  between  them 
and  ourselves,  will  be  an  object  of  your  Mission ;  but  an  object  to  be  prosecuted 
with  the  most  solicitous  caution  and  discretion.  In  such  an  undertaking,  the 
interests,  not  only  of  the  Church,  which  you  represent,  and  of  those  to  which  yoo 
are  sent  forth,  but  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  are  at  stake,  and  may  be  com- 
promitted  by  rashness  or  overhasty  zeaL  Let  no  important  steps  be  taken,  not 
merely  without  deliberate  and  sufficient  advisement,  but  without  express  consultation 
and  sanction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities  of  this  Church.  Truth  and  Order 
must  not  bo  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  union.  That  whatever  is  done  in  the  visible 
restoration  of  the  Church,  may  be  done  surely  and  effectually,  it  must  be  done  with 
the  strictest  observance  of  established  rule  and  adherence  to  settled  principles. 

In  the  revival  and  reunion  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  a  further  aim  will  be  to  pn>- 
vide  for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  to  that  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  which  is  yet  destitute  of  the  blessings.  To  the  Churches  of  the 
soil  the  providence  of  God  has  committed  the  care  of  that  benighted  part  of  the 
human  family.  It  may  be  our  privilege  to  stir  up  and  prepare  our  brethren  to  do 
their  work  and  reap  their  rich  reward.  Such  must  necessarily  be  the  result  of 
their  own  increased  knowledge  of  the  riches  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  practice  of 
the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  of  the  concentration  of  their  energiea 
and  strength  by  anion.  Laboring  for  such  increase  of  knowledge,  parity  and 
worship,  and  reunion,  you  will  be  most  effectually  laboring  to  bnng  abont  the 
subjection  to  the  Gospel  of  those  who  are  now  perishing  in  unbelief,  and  will  earn 
for  yourself  and  the  brethren  whose  direction  is  committed  to  you,  the  title  of 
Missionaries,  in  its  ftillest  sense. 
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As  raoh,  dear  brother,  we  oommend  70a  to  Gos^  and  to  the  Word  of  His  Oraoei 
cfaaiging  jou  before  Him,  that  it  be  your  Ymceasing  care  and  studj  to  make  jour> 
self  and  the  brethren  in  the  ministry  committed  to  your  jurisdiction,  examples  both 
to  bdieyers  and  unbelieyers  of  the  lively  efficacy  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  SalratloD ; 
showing  forth  its  power  in  word,  and  oonTersation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  fai 
parity.  Let  not  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of.  Give  none  offense.  Be  not  partaker 
in  the  rins  of  others.  The  soundness  in  the  Faith  and  holiness  of  life  to  which  we 
all  are  bounden,  becomes  specially  requisite  in  the  honored  instruments  in  the 
rerival  of  the  Lord's  work  where  it  is  deoajred,  the  chosen  vessels  for  the  oommaai- 
citioa  of  His  grace  to  the  needy  portions  of  His  household.  In  Him  and  the 
power  of  His  might,  be  strong,  and  to  His  name  be  the  glory  now  and  for 
erer  more.    AMiir.  PHILANDER  CHASE,  Prb8iding  Bishop. 

Signed  in  New  York,  Nov.  6th,  1844,  by  Willluc  Rollinsox  WHimKoaAic, 
Bishop  of  ICaryland. 

Sach  was  the  admirable  Letter  of  Instractionfl  from  onr 
House  of  Bishops.  Its  recognition  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
the  Creeds,  in  which  every  Churchman,  solemnly  before  God, 
professes  to  believe  as  a  part  of  his  Faith,  could  not  be  more 
explicit ;  and  the  principles,  on  which  the  Letter  was  drawn  up, 
are  as  unchangeable  as  the  Faith  and  promises  of  Christ.  The 
Missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  however,  did  not  recog- 
nise at  all  the  Churches  which  already  existed,  planted,  as  they 
were,  by  Apostolic  hands  ;  they  sought  no  formal  connection 
with  the  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  which  they  found  ;  their 
real  purpose,  as  it  now  appears,  was  to  pull  down  and  uproot, 
(though  that  purpose  was  carefully  concealed,)  and  then  to  es- 
tablish everything  according  to  their  own  ''  resolved  opinions.'' 
They  have,  confessedly,  utterly  failed.  And  mortifying  as  our 
own  want  of  success  was  in  that  same  field,  especially  when  we 
remember  what  agencies  and  instrumentalities  were  employed  in 
its  defeat,  yet,  in  comparison  with  the  melancholy  disaster  of 
the  Mission  of  the  American  Board,  we  look  back  to  our  effort 
with  gratitude.  Its  principles  were  sound  ;  and  if  ever  those 
old  candlesticks  are  to  bum  again  with  a  heavenly  light,  it  will 
be  by  some  such  work  of  faith  and  love,  renewed  with  a 
stronger  confidence  and  under  brighter  auspices. 

If  we  knew  the  true  history  of  the  rupture  between  these 
new  converts  and  the  Missionaries,  and  the  real  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction, which  led  to  the  throwing  off  all  connection  with 
their  former  masters,  we  might  speak  more  confidently  as  to 
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the  future  history  of  these  separatists  from  the  Armenian 
Church.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  why  such  a  Mission 
could  not  be  successful.  The  ^^  Declaration"  which  we  have 
given  above  is  painfully  suggestive,  as  to  the  converts  themselves. 
It  seems  to  show,  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  power  which  is 
at  stake.  Apparently,  every  vestige  of  reverence  for  the  old 
landmarks  has  been  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  the  converts. 
That  Church  which  poured  out  its  blood  in  martyrdom  in 
the  Decian  persecution ;  that  Church  which  stands  adorned 
with  the  name  of  the  saintly  Gregory ;  that  Church  which 
has  for  so  many  ages  preserved  the  Faith  and  has  glowed  with 
the  warmth  of  true  devotion,  as  her  Offices  clearly  show  ;  that 
Church,  with  its  primitive  Doctrine,  Ministry  and  Worship, 
seems  to  have  no  hold  upon  the  affections  of  this  new  band  of 
seceders.  Their  Dechtration  would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  ele- 
ment of  modem  German  Rationalism  has  already  taken  possession 
of  them,  and  that  the  Church,  as  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  Truth,"  is  utterly  discarded.  They  say,  it  is  our  "  duty," 
and  our  "privilege"  "to  govern  ourselves  by  an  Apostolic  and 
lawful  organization,  having  the  word  of  God  as  our  guide,  to- 
gether with  the  testimony  of  our  consciences"  Having  already 
separated  themselves  from  the  "  Apostolical"  organization,  and 
taken  as  their  guide  the  testimony,  not  of  the  pure  primitive 
age  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  but  of  their  own  "  consciences," 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  where  that  "  guide"  will,  at 
length,  land  them.  Nor  do  we  doubt,  that  the  advice  of  the 
Missionaries,  repeated  again  and  again,  was  honestly  given  ; 
"  let  him  who  cannot  agree  with  our  course,  return  wherever  he 
came  from."  That  is,  better  that  these  converts  should  go 
back  again  into  the  bosom,  the  communion  and  fellowship  of 
the  Armenian  Church,  with  all  its  corruptions,  than  launch 
out  into  the  deep,  with  no  other  compass  and  rudder  than  their 
own  consciences  to  guide  them.  Alas  I  we  fear  the  example  of 
these  Missionaries  will  be  more  powerful  than  their  words  of 


Earning. 


Meanwhile,  and  in  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  urge,  with  all 
the  earnestness  in  our  power,  upon  our  brethren  of  the  English 
Church,  especially  upon  the  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propa* 
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gation  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  will  take  this  matter  into  their 
own  hands.  We  know,  better  than  they  know,  the  deep,  we  are 
willing  to  say  honest  hostility  of  the  American  Board  to  prim- 
itive Order  and  Discipline,  to  the  Greeds,  the  Episcopate,  and 
the  Liturgies,  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  That  battle  has  been 
fought  here  for  fifty  years,  openly  and  publicly.  As  Amer- 
ican Churchmen,  we  have  gained  the  victory  at  home ;  but  we 
are,  as  yet,  too  few,  too  feeble,  and,  sad  to  confess,  too  faith- 
less, to  follow  the  battle  to  the  distant  field  in  the  East,  where 
it  is  now  carried.  Our  words  will  reach  some  who  can  move 
effectually.  Let  English  Churchmen,  whose  power  and  activity 
in  the  work  of  Christ  in  these  modem  times  we  are  grateful 
to  witness,  engage,  with  all  their  immense  resources,  in  the 
Befonnation  of  the  Oriental  Churches,  on  the  same  basis  as 
that  on  which  their  own  Branch  of  the  Church  was  freed  from 
modem  usurpations  and  cormptions.  The  Genevan  theory  of 
Befonn  has  home  its  sad,  bitter  fmits  at  home,  in  its  own 
birth-place ;  let  it  not  be  left  to  bring  forth  still  more  disastroua 
results  in  a  land  and  among  a  people  where,  of  all  places  under 
the  sun,  it  cannot  but  be  most  prolific  of  multiform  evils. 
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Art.  III.— the  PBOVINOIAL  SYNOD  OP  THE  PBOVINCE 

OP  CANADA. 

The  assembling  within  the  Cathedral  of  Montreal  of  five 
Bishops  of  the  Province  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Cleigj  and 
Laity  of  five  Dioceses,  was  a  very  grateful  event  to  the 
Church  in  this  Colonial  dependency  of  the  British  Crown  ;  and 
the  solemnity  was  deepened,  when  the  aged  Bishop  of  Quebec 
said,  in  his  truly  evangelical  Sermon, — ^^  At  the  time  when  he 
who  now  addresses  you  first  came  into  the  world,  there  was  but 
one  (Colonial)  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  Bishop 
was  the  first ;  before  him  there  was  not  one  solitary  example 
to  be  found,  in  the  entire  extent  of  the  Colonial  dependencies, 
throughout  the  empire.  We  now  number  upwards  of  Forty  Co- 
lonial Bishops,  and  in  Canada  alone,  with  an  approaching  happy 
accession,  we  have  five :  and  six  within  a  range  of  country, 
which,  at  one  time,  was  traversed  by  the  Episcopal  Ministra- 
tions of  one  among  us'' — ^that  one  is  the  Bishop  of  Quebec 
himself. — ^And  again,  "  in  that  portion  of  America,  which, 
while  it  belonged  to  us,  we  left  unprovided  for, — ^the  number 
of  Bishops  exceeds  forty."  So  much  accomplished  under  great 
discouragements  within  the  life  of  one  man  in  Canada,  and  of 
two  generations  in  America.  Surely  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
hath  done  this  1  And,  as  if  the  time  of  the  Church's  refresh- 
ing had  fully  come,  here  we  find  assembled,  in  Montreal,  the 
Provincial  Synod  of  Canada,  where,  but  eight  short  yeara 
since,  the  struggle  first  began  on  behalf  of  Diocesan  Synods. 

Whatever  doubts  existed  to  check  the  onward  movement, 
they  have  been  dispelled,  and  the  Bight  Bev.  Bishops  give 
their  testimony  in  favor  of  the  revival  of  the  Church's  inhe- 
rent rights,  confident  that  Divine  Order  will  never  miscarry, 
when  undertaken  under  Divine  help.  The  vitality,  of  which 
the  Church  of  England  gives  such  marked  evidence,  has  at  no 
time,  or  in  no  place,  been  more  striking,  than  in  the  large  and 
important  Province  of  Canada ;  and  to  those  who  have  watch- 
Ad  the  action  of  Synodal  assemblies  convened  in  the  several 
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Dioceses,  it  must  be  matter  of  sincere  wonder  and  congratula- 
tion, that  so  much  should  have  been  accomplished  at  such  little 
cost 

The  Church  in  the  States  of  America,   when  called  to 
discharge  her  duty  to  the  people,  found  that  the  great  hindran- 
ces to  be  combatted  and  overcome,  were  poverty,  and  the  na- 
tional prejudices,  which  had,  in  consequence  of  Revolution, 
arisen  between  the  late  Colonists  and  the  Mother  Country. 
''The  Church  of  England"  was  somehow  so  entirely  associated 
with  "  The  Government  of  England,"  that  the  popular  voioe^ 
condemned  the  one,  in  their  condemnation  of  the  other,  and! 
conceived  a  prejudice  for  one  because  of  similar  dislikes  to  the* 
other.    But  if,  in  the  first  out-burst  of  popular  feeling,  Amer- 
ican Churchmen  were  made  painfully  aware  of  the  difficult 
ties  through  which  they  would  necessarily  have  to  pass,  they, 
nevertheless,  exhibited  a  loyal  devotion  to  principles,  whidi 
were  sacred,  and,  as  written  by  the  Law  of  God  on  their  hearts, 
must  be  maintained  and  defended.     The  Episcopate  secured', 
according  to  Apostolic  and  primitive  usage,  and  from  direct, 
unbroken  Apostolic  descent,   through  both  branches  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ  in  Britain,  the  inherent  and  Divine 
right  of  the  Church  revived,  and,  as  separate  from  the  State, 
congregated  in  Synodal  Assembly,  and  unfettered,  save  by  the 
Canons  and  customs  of  the  Primitive  Church,  and  by  accept- 
ing the  formularies  and  Articles  of  England's  Church,   the 
Episcopal  Church  of  America  began  the  warfare  for  Chbist;. 
which  she,  in  common  with  the  sister  Churches  of  Christendom,, 
has  to  wage.     There  were  no  local  governmental  privileges  to 
overcome.     The  State  had  no  claims  to  urge  especially  on  her;. 
no  conflicting  interests  necessitated  that  the  strong  arm  of 
power  should  seize  by  violence  the  heritage  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  contest  was  for  Christ's  heritage,  for  the  very  existence  of 
His  Church.     The  struggle  has  been  a  mighty  one  ;  but,  de* 
pending  on  no  earthly  aid,  and  working  ont  her  syst^;ra,  ac* 
cording  to  the  universal  law,  which  a  hallowed  antiquity  and 
the  Word  of  God  dictate,  she  now  is  rising,  like  a  giant  re- 
freshed, and,  with  a  mighty  hand  and  stretched  out  arm,  is 
gathering  in  God's  people  from  all  parts  of  the  nation*    If, 
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then,  the  Bevolution  took  from  England  a  goodly  portion  of  her 
dominion,  we  may,  nevertheless,  now  plainly  discern,  that  God 
has  enabled  His  people  to  build  up  Zion  a  fair  habitation,  that 
He  may  present  her  to  the  nations,  as  a  bride  for  the  Lord. 
The  free  and  unrestrained  development  of  the  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, governed  by  herself,  doing  her  Master's  work  in  the  State, 
and  not  under  the  State,  walking  in  dutiful  alliance  to  the 
poweis  that  be,  recognizing  them  ^^as  rulers  sent  from  God'' — 
has,  day  by  day,  won  back  the  confidence  of  many,  and  has, 
certainly,  not  forfeited  the  respect  due  from  all.  Above  all, 
by  her  course  of  action,  by  her  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, she  has  been  teaching  the  Mother  from  which  she 
sprang,  ^'  that  it  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  any 
oonfidence  in  Princes." — ^We  claim,  then,  for  the  Church  in 
the  States,  the  meritorious  privilege  of  having  proved  to  the 
world,  that  the  promise  of  Christ  is  sure,  and  that  His  word  is 
certain,  for  His  kingdom  must  be  established. 

The  growth  of  unbelief  and  of  Dissent  in  Britain  has  for 
sometime  inconveniently  encroached  upon  the  ancient  forms 
and  customs  of  the  Civil  Government,  and  a  combination 
of  factions,  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  national  Beligion, 
has  served  but  to  cripple  that  harmonious  action,  which,  to  be 
useful,  should  ever  subsist  between  the  State  and  any  estab- 
lished form  of  Worship.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  England,  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  Lay  ele- 
ment of  an  Ecclesiastical  Parliament,  the  proper  Clerical  ele- 
ment of  which  sits  separately  in  two  Houses.  But  when  we 
come  to  examine  closely  the  Constitution  of  this  theoretical 
As8em})ly,  we  soon  detect  that  the  power  of  the  State  has,  ab 
initiOy  most  sadly  marred  the  rightful  constitution  of  the 
Church.  Henry  YIII, — and  it  has  been  the  same  with  his 
successors, — aimed  at  a  severance  from  the  Boman  yoke,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  to  subserve  pur- 
poses of  State,  and  so  soon  as  this  purpose  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  thraldom  of  the  Church  has  merely  been  exchang- 
ed from  one  tyranny  to  another.  Tet,  free  from  what  was  a 
grievous  dominion,  the  Church  of  England,  through  the  acta, 
not  of  one  single  Convocation  belonging  to  one  single  Province 
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of  the  Church,  and  under  the  authority  of  a  Roman  privilege 
giving  undue  power  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  nor  yet,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  bad  King,  did  she  pretend  to  legislate  for  the 
whole  Church.  But  acts  of  Parliament  and  the  greed  of  the 
State  rapidly  overlaid  the  powers  of  the  Church,  and  well- 
nigh  suppressed  her  voice,  as  a  living  veritable  body.  Aggres- 
sion after  aggression  was  perpetrated.  Bound  in  chains  and 
fettered  so  as  to  be  motionless,  she  felt  her  life  ebbing  away ; 
children  nursed  at  her  side  turned  from  her  nerveless  grasp, 
which,  cold  and  feeble,  seemed  to  them  but  the  death  chill 
which  accompanies  dissolution;  and  Ministers  of  State,  de- 
spising her  weakness,  dared  to  dash  her  mitres  to  the  ground, 
and  trample  her  Dioceses  in  the  dust.  Thus  manacled  and 
held  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  Parent  State,  the  loyal 
Christian  hearts  in  England  turned  their  thoughts  to  effect 
their  Mother's  liberation  from  bondage,  and  from  the  far  dis- 
tant shores  of  her  revolted  sons,  a  commiserating  voice  was 
heard,  which,  growing  louder  and  clearer,  reached  the  ears  and 
touched  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  determined  to  be  free. 

The  effect  of  the  freedom  of  Synodal  action  in  the  Ameri- 
can, in  liberating  the  English  Church,  is  too  evident  to  be 
denied  ;  and,  however  slow  some  may  consider  the  work  in  its 
accomplishment,  we,  nevertheless,  cannot  conceal  the  fact,  that 
the. meetings  of  Synods,  Diocesan  and  Provincial,  in  Britain, 
are  facts,  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  We  have  been  led  to 
make  these  preliminary  remarks,  in  consequence  of  certain  ob- 
servations which  have  been  promulgated  in  the  Provincial  Sy- 
nod recently  held  in  the  Province  of  Canada,  and  in  the  Me- 
tropolitan city  of  Montreal ;  observations,  which  were  evidently 
intended  to  awaken  reflection,  and  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  whole  National  Church. 

We  would,  however,  urge  our  brethren  in  Canada,  not  to 
be  dismayed  at  the  difficulties  before  them,  nor  to  cease 
from  the  work,  until  they  accomplish  that  which  they  have 
undertaken  in  their  Master's  name.  Judging  from  the  tenor 
of  the  remarks  made  by  the  learned  mover,  who  undertook  to 
carry  through  the  House  the  requisite  petition  to  the  Queen, 
to  amend  the  Patent  constituting  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Mont- 
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real  Metropolitan,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  his 
object  tQ  carry,  by  force  of  legal  cunning,  a  document  which 
was  loaded  with  words  speaking  great  things,  but  which  were 
really  and  truly  mere  empty  sounds.  It  may  be  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  to  ask  the  Crown  to  perpetuate,  in  exploded 
forms,  legal  fictions,  shadows  of  a  power,  effete  and  dead  :  but 
we  question  much,  whether  it  savors  of  the  harmlessnes  of  the 
dove,  for  a  religious  Assembly  to  pander  to  the  vices  of  official 
red-tapeism.  We  must  do  justice,  however,  to  the  consum- 
mate skill  of  the  great  lawyer,  which  could  thus  defeat 
a  proposition,  truthful  in  itself,  by  apparently  yielding  to  that 
formalism  of  Government  officials,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
to  ask  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  England,  to  confer,  by  Pat- 
ent, powers  on  the  Bt.  Bev.  Bishop  of  Montreal,  which  the 
Crown  has  not  the  legal  ability  to  enforce. 

Before  we  expose,  however,  the  fallacy  contained  in  the  ar- 
guments of  the  learned  Counsel,  we  propose  to  pass  in  review 
the  proposition  which  was  the  provoking  cause  of  the  debate, 
and  which  was  brought  up  by  one  of  the  delegates  from  the 
Diocese  of  Toronto,  Dr.  Bovell. — ^It  was  moved, 

**That  the  Queen,  in  issuing  the  new  letters  potent,  be  respectfullj  requested  to 
restrict  the  powers  conferred  by  the  present  patent,  and  temporarily  to  confer  such 
as  give  to  the  Metropolitan  the  riglit  to  convene  Synods,  and  also  such  other  pow- 
ers as  may  be  necessary  to  constitute  him  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Province  of 
Canada.  And  that  this  House  do,  through  the  Arch-Bishop  of  Canterbury,  or 
proper  authority,  further  petition  the  Crown,  that  Her  Mijesty  may  be  pleased  to 
issue  a  Commission,  to  such  number  of  Arch-Bishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland  and  the  Colonies,  as  to  her  may  seem  fit,  to  inquire  into  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  maintaining  inviolate  the  unity  of  the  Church,  in  the  Colonies,  with  the  Mother 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland." 

In  supporting  the  above  resolution,  it  was  shown,  that  the 
attempt  to  subjugate  the  Colonial  Dioceses  to  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury was  not  only  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Beformation  in  England,  by  constituting  the 
Archbishop  a  sort  of  Protestant  Pope,  but  was  not  sustained 
by  law,  and  further,  placed  the  Provinces  of  York  in  England^ 
and  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  in  Ireland,  in  a  very  false  posi- 
tion, by  giving  to  the  Province  of  Canterbury  an  extra  Pro- 
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▼incial  jurisdictioiiy  to  which  that  Province  was  not  entitled, 
either  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  bj  the  custom  of  the  Prim- 
itive Church.  It  was  argued  that,  for  the  curing  of  these  de- 
fects, it  was  only  necessary  to  obey  the  clear  and  distinct  voice 
of  the  Church  in  the  matter,  and  to  follow  out  the  principle 
contained  in  the  XXI  Article  of  Beligion,  and  the  148-9  Can- 
ons. It  is  therein  clearly  stated,  that  the  Sovereign  Prince 
hath  power  to  convene  a  (General  Council,  and  the  Canons  de- 
clare those  excommunicate,  who  refuse  to  recognize  the  legality 
of  the  acts  done  by  '^  the  Sacred  Synod  of  the  Nation.''  And 
as  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  is  not  a  National  Synod,  it 
follows  that  its  decrees  are  not  binding  upon  the  National 
Church,  nor  can  any  act  of  the  Crown  constitute  that  Prov- 
ince a  National  or  General  CounciL 

That  the  propositions  contained  in  the  above  argument  are 
true,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that 
this  most  important  question  has  been  opened  up  ;  for,  invol^ 
ved  in  it,  is  the  further  question  of  a  Oeneral  Council  of 
the  whole  Reformed  Catholic  Church  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  the  dependencies,  and  in  America.  However,  we 
at  present  can  only  deal  with  the  National  Church  of  England. 
That  the  claims  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  are  invalid,  we 
simply  show  by  reference  to  the  fact,  that  the  Convocation  r^ 
fused  to  receive  or  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  the  Bishops 
of  Quebec,  Antigua,  and  Cape  Town,  to  sit  in  their  House,  as 
well  as  by  the  facts  stated  by  the  Hon.  I.  H.  Cameron,  viz.  '^  It 
vas  because  Her  Majesty  was  unable  to  grant  certain  powers 
to  them  in  this  country y  that  they  must  ask  the  Legislature  (in 
Canada)  to  give  them  those  powers.''  And  again,  ''the 
Queen's  power  to  grant  the  Metropolitan  letters  patent  was 
perfectly  legal,  because  the  act  was  permissive,  and,  as  we  ex- 
ercised no  power,  the  right  belonged  to  the  Queen."  And  also, 
"that  the  powers  in  the  letters  patent  could  not  be  carried  out 
ioHhout  our  assistance" 

We  observe  that  Dr.  Bovell  had  taken  precisely  the  same 
ground, — ''  much  stress,"  he  remarks,  ''  had  been  laid  upon  the 
fact,  that  the  law  enacted  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  deprived 
the  Queen  of  the  right  to  appoint  the  Metropolitan.    But  it 
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was  his  belief,  that  the  Crown  had  no  right  to  divest  itself  of 
any  such  power,  without  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  right  of  the  Crown  to  ajppoint  a  Metropolitan  in 
any  of  the  British  Provinces  was  not  abrogated  by  any  act  of 
the  Colonial  Legislature."'  It  is  certain,  then,  the  only  power 
enjoyed  by  the  Crown  is,  that  of  placing  or  making  appoint- 
ment to  the  dignity  of  office,  and  whatever  powers  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  due  execution  of  the  office  must  be  from  the 
Provincial,  or  General  Synods,  and  these  may  be  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  the  Legislature.  It  may,  then,  be  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  trickery  of  Governmental  departments,  to  ask 
the  Crown  to  issue  letters  patent  containing  extraordinary 
powers,  in  order  that  the  Provincial  Synod  may  be  called  to- 
gether for  the  express  purpose  of  striking  out  those  powers. 
Whether  all  this  comports  with  the  true  dignity  of  so  solemn 
an  Assembly  as  a  Synod  of  the  Church,  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned. We  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  all  matters  connected  with 
religion,  ^^  truth,''  pure  and  simple^  should  be  the  first  consid- 
eration, and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  morality  suffers,  when  a 
religious  assembly,  to  gain  some  immediate  advantage,  resorts 
to  practices  unhappily  followed  by  statesmen  who  gloss  the 
truth,  when  they  desire  to  carry  some  important  measure. 
The  clever  trick  played  on  the  Crown,  in  the  case  before  us, 
is  palpable.  '-  Oh  1  let  the  Queen  put  whatever  she  pleases  in 
the  patent,  do  you  add  a  little  clause  '  that  these  powers  be 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  pleasure  and  future  direction 
of  the  Provincial  Synod ;'  and  when  the  Patent  comes,  we, 
the  Provincial  Synod,  will  just  extinguish  as  much  as  we  please; 
we  will  very  adroitly  apply  the  sponge." 

In  the  meantime,  the  Metropolitan  is,  by  an  oath,  which  he 
will  be  required  to  take,  bound  in  Canonical  obedience  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
the  Canadian  Church  has  taken  an  undignified  course,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  more  respectful  to  the  Crown,  and 
much  more  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  to  have  pursued  the  really  legitimate  course  of  asking 
for  what  the  Crown  could  only  legally  confer.  We  shall  now 
briefly  show  that  the  Colonial  Church  stands  in  an  anomalous 
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position,  and  that  there  is  need  that  proper  steps  be  taken  to 
establish  a  yalid  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  in  the  Parent  land. 

It  would  be  mere  affectation  to  deny,  that  the  Church  has 
been  most  cruelly  shackled,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
to  the  present  hour.  For,  as  soon  as  the  Papal  rule  was  abol* 
ished,  the  Government  laid  hands  on  her  and  substituted  Be» 
gal  for  Papal  supremacy.  But,  evil  as  the  state  of  things  has 
been,  the  valid  claims  of  the  Church  have  been,  ever  and  anon, 
asserted,  and  the  most  reliable  authorities  have  maintained  her 
right  to  assemble  in  solemn  National  Synod.  And  the  Crown 
has  been  unable  wholly  to  gainsay  this  truth,  as  it  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  XXI  Article,  and  in  the  two  last  Canons,  as 
we  have  already  stated.  Although  the  Crown  has  never  exer- 
cised its  right  to  sumnv)n  a  National  Council,  nevertheless,  the 
utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  that  right,  and  no  sana- 
tion has  ever  been  given  to  any  one  Province  to  assume  legal 
jorisdiction  over  another. 

We  may  briefly  illustrate  this  by  reference ;  1st,  to  what  was 
done  in  the  year  1547,  A.  D.,  with  reference  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  whole  Book,  so  framed,  was  set  forth, 
''by  the  common  agreement  and  full  assent  both  of  Parlia* 
ment  and  Convocations  Pbovincial  ;  that  is,  the  two  Con- 
vocations of  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,"  on  Fri- 
day, 20th  Dec.,  A.  D.,  1661, — and  2d,  in  the  case  of  the  desti- 
tution of  the  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  the  Province  of  York  is, 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  have  a  concurrent  voice  in  the 
nomination.  We  have  not  the  Act  by  us,  but  a  reference  to 
Bum's  Ecclesiastical  law  will  show  that  we  are  correct  as  to 
the  main  facts.  We  here  then  find,  that  from  the  first,  the 
rights  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  were  never  meant  to  exceed 
those  of  a  Province. 

It  is  certainly  quite  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  to 
constitute  and  appoint  the  Arch-Bishop  of  Canterbury  Primate 
of  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  just  as  he  is  appointed  to  be 
Primate  of  England  ;  but  we  apprehend  it  would  be  an  impos- 
sible violation  of  the  universal  custom  of  the  Church  to 
enact,  in  the  present  day,  the  mischievous  folly  of  again  giving 
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to  one  Province  entire  lorcUhip  over  the  Nation,  as  was  once 
done  in  the  case  of  the  See  of  Borne,  an  act  which  is  now  in 
course  of  heing  disannulled. 

According  to  Lynwode,  the  establishment  of  Convocation 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  At  a  Council 
held  at  Beading,  A.  D.,  1279,  it  was  enacted  that  two  repre- 
sentatives at  least,  chosen  by  the  Clergy  of  every  diocese,  should 
attend  the  national  Synod,  in  order  to  consult  respecting  the 
redressing  of  grievances,  granting  of  subsidies,  and  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  general  welfare  of  the  Church.  It  was  an 
extension  of  the  Synods  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  Clergy, 
which  were  of  common  occurrence.  ^^Item  prsacipimus  ut 
veniant  duo  electi  ad  minuis  a  dero  episcopatuum  singulorum, 
qui  auctoritatem  habeant  una  nobiscum,  tractare  de  his  qus 
ecclesisd  communi  utiUtate  expediunt  Anglicanas,  etiamsi  de 
conturbatione  aliqua  vel  expensis  oporteat  fieri  mentionem." — 
(Lyntoode.) 

It  seems  also,  from  WiJkins*  Concilia^  that  the  Cleigy  were 
summoned  to  ^'  The  Great  Council  of  the  Bealm,''  by  a  Boyal 
Mandate  directed  to  the  two  Archbishops,  who  intimated  the 
same  to  the  Bishops  and  Abbots,  and  these  to  their  Clergy. — 
(Pinnodk.)  In  the  words  of  the  Canon  Law  of  England, 
'^  The  Sacred  Synod  of  this  Nation,  assembled  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  by  the  King's  authority,  is  the  true  Church  of 
England  by  representation." 

'^  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  Emperors,  at 
their  will  and  by  their  authority,  did  congregate  all  the  first 
General  Synods." — Babrow  Pope's  Supremacy^  p.  185. 

The  words  in  the  Act  (CaroL  II.  C.  XIY.)  are 

"The  Convocations  of  both  the  Provinoes  of  Ganterbnry  and  York,  bemgbjBii 
ICajesty  called  and  assembled, — and  now  sitting,—- His  Majesty  hath  been  pleaaad 
to  authorize  and  reqaire  the  Presidents  of  the  said  Convocations,  and  other  the 
Bishops  and  the  Clergy  of  the  same,  to  review  the  said  Book  of  Common  Prajvr, 
kc,  Ac.,  Ac." 

And  Beveridge,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Articles  of  Bo- 
ligion,  plainly  shows, 

**That  the  Apostles  gathering  together  into  a  Council  to  decide  the  queslkm  ttuft 
arose  amongst  them  about  the  law  of  lioees,  Acts,  XV.,  6,  6,  the  Church  hath  stSl 
thought  good  in  all  ages  to  make  use  of  the  same  means  for  the  allaying  of  aD 
■torms  and  determinhig  all  controversies.    *    *    *    *    If  the  ofmleowvtj 
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BO  furtlier  thm  a  partieulAr  Ohurch  or  ProTinod,  it  was  long  ago  dctenniiied  thai 
the  primaie  or  metropoUtan  of  that  place  should  call  the  Bishops  together  for  the 
decision  of  it.  But  if  it  spread  like  a  leprosy  over  the  body  of  the  Universal 
Ohurch  in  all  or  most  places,  then  it  was  thought  neoessaiy  that  an  Universal  or 
Qeneral  Council  should  put  a  period  to  it" 

The  First  Gteneral  Council,  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
was  that  of 

I.  Nice,  summoned  by  Constantino. 

II.  Constantinople,  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius. 

III.  Ephesus,  by  Theodosius  the  Younger. 

IV.  Chalcedon,  by  Marcianus. 

Y.  Constantinople,  by  Justinianus  ;  and  so  on  to  the  YIII, 
by  the  Emperor  Basil. 

We  cannot  refrain  here  from  adverting  to  a  late  Memorial 
of  the  Irish  Bishops  addressed  to  the  Home  Secretary,  remon- 
strating against  the  recent  action  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury  in  presuming  to  repeal  an  ancient 
Canon  of  the  Church,  and  otherwise  legislating  without  author- 
ity.   The  following  extract  is  exceedingly  well  put. 

"Steps  have,  moreover,  heen  taken  hy  the  Oonvocation  of  Canterfouiy  (as  we 
have  heen  informed)  towards  the  preparation  of  new  forms  of  divine  service  to  he 
used  after  harvest  and  on  other  occasions,  thereby  adding  to  the  services  prescribed 
by  the  Acts  of  Uniformity ;  and  the  heads  of  a  measure  for  regelating  the  discipline 
of  the  clergy  have  slso  been  the  subject  of  deliberation  in  that  assembly. 

**  A  new  rule  of  sponsorship,  new  forms  of  prayer,  and  a  new  law  of  discipline, 
if  introduced  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury  alone^  or  in  the  Provinces  of  Canter- 
bory  and  York,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  Provinces,  would  disturb  the  uniformity 
of  the  Church,  and  violate  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Union. 

''In  such  grave  matters^  we  conceive  that  the  whole  of  the  United  Ohurch  is 
oxDoomed;  and,  relying  with  confidence  on  your  Majesty's  Royal  and  benevolent 
care  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church,  we  would  humbly  ask  that  the  advice,  not  of 
one  or  of  two  Provincial  Synods  only,  but  of  a  General  Synod  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  may  be  obtained,  before  any  change  is  made  in  the  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  or  government  of  the  Church. 

"  We  would  pray  your  Mi^esty  to  adopt  this  course,  rather  than  to  refer  questions 
in  which  all  the  provinces  of  the  Church  are  equally  interested,  to  the  consideration 
of  separate  and  independent  Convocations,  which  have  no  sufficient  opportunities 
for  mutual  conference  and  explanation,  such  as  ought  to  take  place  among  the  pre- 
lates and  dergy  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  Churdi,  in  reference  to  matters 
affecting  the  whole  body.  For,  if  real  fireedom  of  action  be  oonceded  to  each 
Convocation,  there  would  be  a  risk  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  being  impaired,  and 
schism  generated.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  equal  freedom  of  action  be  not 
coDoeded  to  each  Oonvooation,  but  all  the  provinces  are  expected  to  acquiesce  in 
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the  dedaioiiB  of  one,  this  would  be  an  assumption  of  authority  for  whidi  there  is 
no  foundation  in  law  or  justioe. 

"  We,  therefore,  humblj  pray  that  your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
refer  all  matters  inrolying  any  alteration  in  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  or 
government  of  the  Church,  to  the  consideration  of  a  Qeneral  Synod  of  the  United 
Ohurch  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  order  that  such  measures  may  be  framed  as,  if 
approved  by  your  Majesty,  may  receive  your  M<q'esty^s  Royal  assent,  or  Ql  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature  be  likewise  needed)  may  be  suitably  recommended  to 
Parliament 

The  Ohurch  of  England  and  Ireland  therefore  is  acting  quite 
in  accordance  with  Catholic  antiquity  when  she  guards  the 
right  of  her  Metropolitan  Synods,  which  are  Provincial  Synods, 
from  the  offensive  intrusion  of  any  other  Province,  and  we  do 
most  sincerely  hope  that  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  may  be  given  to 
the  rulers  of  the  British  nation,  in  order  that,  by  learned  and 
godly  counsel  and  advice,  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  Church 
maybe  harmonized  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of 
His  Elect. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  review  of  "  the  Provincial  Synod  of 
Canada,"  without  expressing  our  warm  admiration  at  the  spirit 
which  seemed  to  actuate  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  differences  of  opinion  should  find  utterance 
in  so  large  an  assembly  of  persons  from  distant  parts  of  a 
widely  extended  Province  ;  but  it  would  appear  from  the 
account  of  the  published  proceedings,  that  the  utmost  Christian 
courtesy  prevailed,  even  when  questions  which  warmed  the  heart 
were  imder  discussion.  In  dissenting  from  the  action  pursued 
by  those  who  argued  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  we  by  no  means  desire  to  be  considered  as  pronoun- 
cing a  harsh  condemnation  on  their  acts.  We  have  too  high  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  such  rare  intellects  as  are 
given  to  some  men,  who,  like  the  Hon.  I.  H.  Cameron,  has 
performed  his  duty  to  the  Church  of  England  when  some  of 
her  children  turned  from  her  in  her  hour  of  danger.  A  man 
who  would  thus  brave  political  desertion  of  friends,  who  was 
content  to  suffer  loss  of  influence  in  the  State  to  save  the 
property  of  the  Church,  is  no  ordinary  man,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  his  familiarity  with  the  frigid  and  unbending  dom- 
ination, which  prevails  at  the  Colonial  Office^  alone  induced  him 
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to  turn  against  tbe  authorities  there  those  dextrous  little  in- 
strumentSy  which  l^al  gentlemen  know  so  well  how  to  use  to 
advantage.  We  hear^  from  all  parties,  strong  expressions  of 
affection  towards  the  Hon.  and  honored  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  oar  common  Mother,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  of  the 
Sister  Church  in  America,  cannot  but  respect,  personally,  one 
who  deserves  the  admiration  of  every  sincere  Christian. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  briefly  point  out  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  Church  now  are  very  different  to  what  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  Beformation.  Then  England  contained  within  her 
shores,  the  Reformed  Church  and  but  two  Provinces ;  whereas, 
now,  there  are  the  Irish  Provinces  joined  to  her,  and  some  in  the 
Colonies,  some  forty-two  or  more  Colonial  Bishops  and  Metro- 
politans, with  a  lesser  number  within  the  old  imperial  limits. 
And,  as  it  would  be  very  difficult  now  to  consult  all  the  Prov- 
inoes,  individually,  as  was  the  case  at  the  Beformation,  it  surely 
is  but  an  act  of  ordinary  wisdom  to  determine  by  what  means 
a  National  Council  may  be  instituted.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  summons  from  the  Crown  to  Bishops,  who,  as  a  Commission, 
may  first  take  opinions  of  the  various  Provinces,  and  then, 
drafting  on  their  recommendations  the  plan^  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  Crown  for  its  execution. 
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Art.  IV.— early  ANNALS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH. 

Chapter  II.    1609 — 1610. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Puritans  of  the  Modem  School,  that 
their  forefathers  were  driven  to  the  American  Continent,  hj 
the  persecutions  of  the  English  Church.  The  glory,  which 
they  deserve  for  enduring  such  hardships,  will  appear,  when  we 
remember,  that  overtures  were  first  made  by  the  London  Com- 
pany to  the  Puritans  then  dwelling  peaceably  in  Holland,  to 
join  them  in  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  and  that  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  Sir  John  Wolstenholme  and  Archbishop  Abbot,  mem- 
bers of  the  Virginia  Council,  together  with  many  other  prom- 
inent Churchmen,  used  all  their  influence  to  secure  such  a 
partnership.  This  was  finally  agreed  upon,  under  the  promise 
of  the  king,  '^  that  he  would  connive  at  them,  and  not  molest 
them,  provided  they  carried  themselves  peaceably.''  This 
promise  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  Puritans,  that  in  spite  of 
the  tempting  invitations  of  the  Dutch,  to  settle  in  some  of 
their  plantations,  they  resolved  to  accept  the  terms  of  the 
London  Company,  and  the  word  of  the  King,  that  they  should 
not  be  disturbed  in  their  religion.  Indeed,  such  (in  their  own 
language)  was  ^Hheir  great  desire  to  live  under  the  protection  of 
England,  and  to  retain  the  language  and  the  name  of  English- 
men,'' that  they  assure  the  Company  '^  the  oath  of  Supremacy 
we  shall  willingly  take  if  it  be  required  of  us."*  They  finally 
sailed  from  Leyden,  with  a  charter  granted  under  the  seal  of 
a  Company  of  Churchmen,  with  the  intention  of  settling  in 
the  territory  over  which  they  had  entire  control.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  a  Dutch  Pilot  carried  them  further  North 
than  they  intended  to  go,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Plym- 
outh Company,  where  they  had  no  right  whatever.  There 
they  remained,  however,  and  three  years  after,  received  a  Char- 
ter from  this  Company,  the  members  of  which  also  belonged 

*  Life  and  Times  of  Brewster,  p.  198. 
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to  the  Church  of  England. — ^This  is  the  true  yersion  of  the 
story  concerning  the  Puritans  heing  '^  driven  to  the  wilds  of 
America  by  religious  persecution/'  which  should  no  longer  de- 
lude an  intelligent  people.  It  is  a  pity,  to  be  sure,  that  so 
much  poetry  and  romance  should  be  destroyed.  It  is  a  pity, 
that  the  whole  staple  of  New  England  dinner  speeches,  and 
anniversaiy  orations,  can  be  no  longer  available  to  those  who 
have  any  regard  for  historic  truth ;  but  still,  it  is  high  time 
that  Americans  of  common  intelligence,  concerning  the  history 
of  their  own  country,  had  ceased  to  believe  this  fable.  ^ 

*  The  reader,  who  wishes  for  further  information  on  this  point,  will  find  it  in  a^ 
mnltitiide  of  writers,  of  the  highest  authoritj.    The  histoiy  of  the  negotiationi 
between  the  Puritans  and  the  London  Company,  will  be  found  briefly  told  in  the 
"life  and  Times  of  Elder  Brewster,"  by  the  Bev.  Ashbel  Steele,  of  Washington,. 
D.  G.    This  work  gives  the  copies  of  several  letters  which  passed,  and  also  the 
Seven  Articles  of  the  Leyden  Church,  which  were  sent  to  the  Council  of  Virginia, . 
by  Bobinson  and  Brewster.*    These  articles  are  of  such  interest  and  importance 
in  shewing  the  position  the  Puritans  then  occupied,  in  reference  te  the  Church  of 
England,  that  we  give  them  entire. 

1.  *'  To  the  Confession  of  Faith  published  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  England, . 
and  to  every  Article  thereof  we  do,  with  the  Beformed  Cbnrcfaes  where  we  live, . 
and  also  elsewhere,  assent  wholly. 

5.  As  we  do  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  faith  there  taught,  so  do  we  the  fhiits- 
and  effects  of  the  same  doctrine,  to  the  begetting  of  saving  faith  in  thousands  in. 

.the  land,  (conformists  and  reHX>nformi8ts,)  as  they  are  called,  with  whom,  as  also 
with  our  brethren,  we  do  desire  to  keep  spiritual  eommunion  in  peace,  and  will 
practiae,  in  our  parts,  all  lawftil  things. 

3.  The  king's  majesty  we  acknowledge  for  Supreme  Governor  in  his  Dominion,  in . 
aQ  causes,  and  over  all  persons,  and  that  none  may  dedine  or  appeal  fW>m  his  au- 
thority or  Judgment,  in  any  cause  whatever,  but  that  in  all  things,  obedience  is  dae 
unto  him,  either  active,  if  the  thing  commanded  be  not  against  Qod's  word,  or  pas-- 
sive,  if  it  be,  except  pardon  can  be  obtained. 

4.  We  judge  it  lawftil  for  his  majesty  to  appoint  Bishops,  civil  overseers,  or  offi-- 
oera  in  authority  under  him,  in  the  several  Provinces,  Dioceses,  Congregations  or 
Parishes,  to  oversee  the  Churches  and  govern  them  civilly,  according  to  the  Laws 
of  the  Land,  unto  whom  they  are  in  all  things  to  give  an  account,  and  by  them  to  • 
be  ordered  according  to  godliness. 

6,  The  authority  of  the  inesent  Bishop  in  the  land  we  do  admowledge,  so  far- 
forth  as  the  same  is  indeed  derived  ftt>m  his  mijesty  unto  them,  and  as  they  pro-- 
ceed  in  his  name,  whom  we  will  also  therein  honour  in  all  things,  and  him  in  them. . 

6.  We  believe  that  no  Synod,  Classes,  Convocation  or  Assembly  of  Ecolesiastioal. 

*  These  Artlelet  m«y  «lto  be  leen  In  tbe  3d.  VoL,  M  Series,  of  the  N.T.  Hietorleal  Soelety'i 
Cettoottoo,  with  an  IntfodaeCery  note  by  Mr.  BABcroft 

VOL.  XIV. — ^NO.  ni.  38* 
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We  have  no  sucli  boast^  either  true  or  false,  to  make  in  be- 
half of  those  early  enterprises,  that  brought  to  this  country 
the  reformed  and  Catholic  Faith  of  the  Church  of  England. 
They  who  first  illuminated  these  shores  with  that  Faith,  were 

Officers,  hath  any  power  or  authority  at  all,  but  as  the  same  is  by  the  magistrate 
given  unto  them. 

7.  Lastly,  we  desire  to  give  unto  all  superiors  due  honour,  to  preserre  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit,  with  all  the  fear  of  God,  to  haye  peace  with  all  men,  whst  in  us  fieth, 
and,  wherein  we  err,  to  be  Instructed  by  any." 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  feelings  of  the  Puritans  toward  the  Church  of 
England,  we  hare  the  following  confession  of  Robinson,  the  Pastor.  **For  myself, 
(he  says,)  I  beliere  with  my  heart  before  God,  and  profess  with  my  tongue,  and 
have  before  the  world,  that  I  have  one  and  the  same  faith,  hope,  Spirit,  baptism  and 
Lord,  which  I  had  in  the  Ghurch  of  England,  and  none  other;  that  I  esteem  so 
many  in  that  Church,  of  what  state  or  order  soever,  as  are  truly  partakers  of  that 
faith,  (as  I  account  many  thousands  to  be,)  for  my  Christian  brethren,  and  myself  a 
fellow-member  with  them  of  that  one  mystical  body  of  Christ,  scattered  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  world." 

The  assertion,  then,  that  the  Puritans  were  driven  to  this  country  by  perseeotioii, 
is  utterly  groundless.  They  were  dwelling  in  peace  and  prosperity  in  Holland,  ftr 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  English  Church,  and  finally  entered  into  parhienkip  with 
the  London  Company,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  king,  and  started  to 
this  country,  to  settle  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  then  under  the  entire  control  of 
Churchmen. 

In  addition  to  these  facts  of  history,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  here  the  testi- 
mony of  Morton  himseU;  the  Secretary  to  the  Plymouth  Courts  and  of  oonrae  a 
xealous  Puritan.  He  says,  in  his  '*  Memorial  of  New  England,"  after  giving>lM 
reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  Puritans  to  this  country,  none  of  which  even  hint 
at  persecution — 'these,  and  such  like,  were  the  true  reasons  of  their  removal,  and 
not,  as  some  of  their  adversaries  did,  upon  the  rumour  thereof,  cast  out  slanders 
against  them,  as  if  the  State  were  weary  of  them,  and  had  rather  driven  tfaam 
out,  (as  heathen  histories  have  feigned  of  Moses  and  the  Israelitea,  when  they  went 
out  of  Egypt,)  than  that  it  was  their  own  free  choice  and  motion." — Jiibritm'§  M^ 
mofial^  p.  21. 

In  corroboration  of  the  statement,  that  overtures  were  first  made  to  the  Puritana 
by  the  members  of  the  London  Company,  we  have  the  testimony  of  SirPtordinando 
Gorges,  the  President  of  the  Plymouth  Council,  who  was  under  no  temptatioD  to 
mis-state,  and  whom  the  House  of  Commons  pronounced  **a  gentleman  of  honor 
and  worth."  He  says,  in  his  Description  of  'Virginia^ — *'  The  Virginia  CompaDy 
were  forced,  through  the  great  charge  they  had  been  at,  to  hearken  to  any  proposi- 
tion that  might  give  ease  and  furtherance  to  so  hopefhl  a  business.  To  that  pnr^ 
pose  it  was  referred  to  their  consideration,  how  necessary  it  was,  that  means  wi^gtA 
be  used  to  draw  into  those  enterprises  some  of  those  families,  that  had  retired 
themselves  into  Holland  for  scruple  of  conscience,  ^vtn^  Ihem  awk  frmiem  ami 
Uberty  at  tnighi  atand  wUk  their  likinga.  This  advice  being  hearicened  nnto^  there 
were  that  understood  the  putting  it  in  practice,  and,  accordingly,  broo^t  it  to  ef- 
fect"—;Sbe  Mom.  mst.  &K.  OoL  Vol  VI,  Zd  Serie$,  66,  6Y. 
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nmther  fugitives  from  religioiiB  persecntion,  nor  yet  mere  ad- 
yentnrers  in  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce.  They  were 
men  of  high  character  and  distinction,  in  Church  and  State, 
who  willingly  forsook  all  the  endearments  of  refined  homes, 
and  cultivated  society,  while  they  undertook  one  of  the  most 
forbidding  and  self-sacrificing  missions,  to  which  the  messen- 
gers of  iJbe  Gospel  have  been  sent  forth  in  any  age  of  the 
Charch. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  we  have  given  a  sketch  of  the  early 
steps  in  this  work,  down  to  the  year  1609,  which  marks  a  very 
important  change  in  the  history  of  the  Virginia  Colony.  The  ill 
success,  which  had  so  far  attended  the  efforts  toward  planting 
a  permanent  settlement  in  America,  induced  those  who  were 
interested  in  this  enterprise,  to  apply  to  the  King  for  a  new 
Commission,  with  increased  powers  and  more  extended  influ- 
ence. Their  petition  was  answered  by  the  issuing  of  a  New 
Charter,  in  May^  1609,  which  recited  and  confirmed  the  first, 
adding  greatly  enlarged  powers  and  privileges.  This  Second 
Company  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  ^'  The  Treasu- 
rer and  Company  of  the  City  Adventurers,  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  first  Colony  of  Virginia."  Its  history  is  so  inti- 
mately and  essentially  coimected  with  the  early  Missionary 
efforts  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  country,  and  its  in- 
strumentality was  so  signal  in  arousing  in  the  English  nation 
the  love  of  Constitutional  liberty,  and  in  planting  and  nour- 
ishing the  same  virtue  in  the  breasts  of  the  first  American 
Colonists,  that  the  nature  of  its  Charter  and  the  character  of 
its  prominenit  members,  require  special  notice  in  this  connec- 
tion. We  have  already  referred  to  Bancroft's  admission,  that 
"  the  London  Company  merits  the  praise  of  having  auspicated 
liberty  in  America,  and  that  they  were  careful  to  connect  pop- 
ular ireedom  inseparably  with  the  life,  prosperity,  and  state  of 
society  in  Virginia."  But  all  our  popular  and  familiar  histo- 
ries have  so  studiously  concealed  this  fact,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  repeat  it  again  and  again,  in  order  to  arrest  atten- 
tion. 

Burk,  in  his  history  of  Virginia,  says  of  the  London  Com- 
pany: 
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"  Whether  we  consider  the  number  and  diaraoter  of  its  members,  or  the  Terjr 
conspicuous  part  they  were  called  on  to  act,  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  associa- 
tions, which  has  been  recorded  in  historj.  Independent  of  a  crowd  of  gentlemen, 
barons,  yiscounts,  and  earls,  many  of  whom  were  the  most  prominent  and  conspic- 
uous members  of  the  British  Parliament,  it  contained  almost  all  the  subordmate 
Corporations  of  London.  Invested,  by  their  charter,  with  the  government  and  the 
property  of  a  large  territory,  they  united  the  character  oflegialators  and  proprietors. 
All  the  gradations  of  rank  were  forgotten  at  their  meetings,  and  their  elections  were 
conducted  on  the  natural  and  equitable  principle  of  equality.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  their  government,  as  well  as  their  forms,  should  Anally  become  democratkal,  a 
vice  of  which  they  were  afterwards  accused  by  the  king,  and  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  only  cause,  of  their  dissolution.  The  meeting  of  this  singular 
Company  presented  the  appearance  of  an  august  popular  assembly,  invested  with 
the  government  of  a  nation.  And  though  they  had  an  executive  council,  which 
were  presumed  to  be  always  in  session,  the  love  and  jealousy  of  liberty,  and,  per- 
haps, the  seducing  circumstance  of  dominion,  (for  here  each  member  was  a  ruler,) 
suggested  the  propriety  of  frequent  and  more  popular  meetings.  Monthly  or  infe- 
rior Courts  were  holden  once  a  month,  whilst  in  their  great  Courts,  which  sat  four 
times  in  the  year,  were  debated  questions  of  a  higher  nature,  with  all  the  anima- 
tion, the  ability,  and  sometimes  the  tumult,  of  democratical  assemblies.  At  the 
time  when  the  first  settiement  was  made  at  Jamestown,  the  extent  of  the  royal 
prerogative  was  not  precisely  known;  and,  although  a  free  spirit  was  manifestly 
rising  in  the  nation,  and  the  Parliament  went  so  far  as  to  speak  (though  in  re- 
spectful and  modest  terms)  of  their  privileges,  yet  the  range  of  royal  discretion  was  a 
drcle^  whose  periphery  was  not  exactiy  measured ;  in  the  opinion  of  some,  was  too 
vast  to  be  measured.  The  doctrines  of  the  house  of  Tudor  were  transmitted,  a 
fatal  bequest,  to  their  successors  of  the  Stewart  line.  But  the  dawning  genius  of 
the  age,  and  the  expansive  feelings  and  spirit  which  literature  creates,  recoiled 
against  the  insolent  assmnption  and  exerdse  of  power,  which  could  boast  no  other 
title  than  precedent  and  prescription." 

"  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  London  Company,  composed  of  such  charac- 
ters as  have  been  described,  would  not  have  been  exempt  finom  feelings  which  agi- 
tated, in  some  degree,  all  persons  in  the  nation.  And  we  find  them,  accordingly, 
in  defence  of  their  chartered  rights  and  privileges,  seconding  the  national  impalse, 
by  manly  and  spirited  exertions,  whilst  the  walls  of  their  assembly-rooms  respond- 
ed to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  flights  and  sallies  of  fancy,  in  the  bold  in- 
vective, the  spirited  and  poignant  sarcasm,  and  the  more  lasting  and  impressive 
sounds  of  connected,  profound,  and  deliberate  eloquence.  It  may  be  safely  pro- 
nounced, that  the  London  Company  possessed  a  stronger  relish  for  the  beautios  of 
Uteri  ture  tiian  any  other  association  in  the  nation,  not  even  excepting  the  House 
of  Commons  itself.  And  when  we  consider  the  solicitude  they  discovered  f<H'  the 
propagation  of  knowledge  in  Virginia,  by  the  endowment  of  schools,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  University,  this  conclusion  receives  fresh  confirmation.  The 
Earl  of  Southampton,  at  one  time  their  Treasurer,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Sir  Dudley 
Biggs,  Sir  John  Saville,  with  several  other  members  of  the  London  Company, 
were  considered  the  most  elegant  scholars,  and  the  most  eloquent  speakers  in  the 
Nation. 

It  was  at  this  fortunate  crisis,  when  the  morals  of  the  people  were  tolerably  ftee 
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from  monl  toint  and  contagion;  when  a  taste  and  genina  for  the  fine  arta  were  be- 
oomiog  brighter,  more  radiant  and  distinct  in  the  horizon,  that  the  foundationa  of 
this  goyemment  were  laid  bf  architects,  who,  appreciating,  themselTes,  aboye  all 
price,  the  blessings  of  liberty,  to  which  «11  their  wishes  and  exertions  were  di- 
rected at  home,  were  resolved  in  those  new  found  regions  to  prepare  a  temple, 
within  whose  walls  the  human  race  might  find  a  refuge  and  asylum,  from  the  per- 
secutions and  tyranny  of  pririlege  and  prerogative/'* 

Hany  of  the  members  of  this  Company  were  possessed  of 
ample  fortunes,  which  they  devoted,  with  unsparing  liberality, 
to  the  promotion  of  its  interests.  The  just  and  impartial 
Stith,  says : 

"  They  were  gentlemen  of  very  noble,  dear,  and  disinterested  views,  willing  to 
ipend  much  of  their  time  and  money,  and  did  actually  expend  more  than  £100,000 
of  their  own  fortunes,  without  any  prospect  of  present  gain  or  retribution,  in  ad- 
vancing an  enterprise  which  they  conceived  to  be  of  very  great  consequence  to 
the  country." 

In  reference  to  the  introduction  of  martial  law,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Company,  through  the  unauthorized  act  of 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  their  first  Treasurer,  Burk  further  says  : 

"We  find  them,  too,  the  first  moment  a  reformation  was  practicable,  hastening  to 
break  the  chains  of  the  Colonists,  and  unfolding,  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness, 
the  true  principle  of  the  representative  system,  universal  suflhige  and  equality. 
It  ought  to  be  remembered,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  this  wise  and  benefioent 
body,  that  the  Colonists  amounted  not  to  two  thousand  souls,  when  this  great  na- 
tional blessing  was  bestowed  upon  them.  So  that,  whilst  all  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  were  sunk  in  Slavery,  and  England  herself  was  engaged  in  an  incessant 
itruggle  with  her  Monarch,  in  defence  of  a  few  undefined  and  scanty  privileges, 
Virginia,  separated,  as  it  were,  fVom  the  whole  world,  heard  the  voice  of  liberty, 
like  sweet  music,  vibrate  in  her  wilds.'^f 

Before  this  Company  entered  fully  upon  their  work  of  car- 
rying the  British  name  and  power  to  a  new  world,  they  issued 
several  publications,  which  bear  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and 
care  with  which  they  set  about  their  great  undertaking.  From 
one  of  these  we  make  the  following  extract : 

"  As  it  falleth  out  in  businesse  of  greatest  consequence,  sometime  the  noblest 
ends,  upon  which  wee  are  most  intense,  are  furthest  removed  fh>m  the  first  stepps 
made  unto  them,  and  must,  by  lesser  and  meaner,  bee  approached ;  so  plantation  of 
religion,  being  the  maine  and  cheefe  purpose,  admits  many  things  of  lesse  and  se- 
condary consequence  of  necessity  to  bee  done  before  it :  for  an  error  or  miscarriage 


*  Bvrk'a  Hlatory  of  Ylrglcim,  VoL  I,  pp.  899-308. 
X  Bvrk'i  HIrtery  of  Virftaia,  Yol.  I,  pp.  300-4. 
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in  one  of  which  to  desist  or  stagger,  were  to  betray  onr  prindpaU  end  cowardlj 
and  faintly,  and  to  draw  upon  ourselyes  just  scome  and  reprehension." 

Thej  then  address  a  call  to  their  conntrymen  for  help,  in 
these  words  : 

"Bemember,  that  what  was  at  first  but  of  oonyeniency,  and  for  honour,  is  now 
become  a  case  of  necessity  and  piety:  let  them  consider,  that  they  have  pxx^miaed 
to  adventure  and  have  not  performed  it;  they  have  encouraged  and  exposed  numy 
of  honourable  birth,  and  which  is  of  more  consequence,  600  of  our  Brethren  by  our 
common  mother  the  Church,  Christians  of  one  faith  and  one  Baptisme,  to  a  miaerable 
and  ineuitable  death.  Let  every  man  looke  inward,  and  disperse  that  dowd  of 
auarice  which  darkeneth  his  spiritual  sight,  and  hee  will  find  there,  that  when  hee 
shall  appeare  before  the  Tribunall  of  Heauen,  it  shall  be  questioned  him  what  hee 
hath  done.  Hath  hee  fed  and  clothed  the  hungry  and  naked  ?  It  shall  be  required, 
what  hee  hath  done  for  the  advancement  of  that  Gospell,  which  hath  saved  him ; 
and  for  the  releefe  of  his  Maker's  image,  whome  hee  was  bound  to  save.  O  let 
there  be  a  virtuous  emulation  betweene  us  and  the  Church  of  Bome,  in  her  owne 
Glory  and  Treasury  of  good  workes  I  And  let  us  turn  all  our  contentions  upon 
the  common  enemy  of  the  Name  of  Christ.  *  *  *  *  If  Piety,  Honor,  East- 
ness,  Profit,  nor  Conscience,  cannot  prouoake  and  excite,  (for  to  all  these  all  haue 
applied  our  discourse,)  then  let  us  tume  /h>m  hearts  of  Stone  and  Iron,  and  pray 
vnto  that  merciftdl  and  tender  God,  who  is  both  easie  and  glad  to  be  intreated, 
that  it  would  please  Him  to  blesse  and  water  these  feeble  beginnings,  and  that  as 
He  is  wonderfbll  in  all  His  workes,  so  to  nourishe  this  graine  of  seed,  that  it  may 
spread  till  all  people  of  the  earth  admire  the  greatnesse,  and  seek  the  shades  and 
frnits  thereof;  that  by  so  faint  and  weake  endeavors  His  great  counsels  may  bee 
brought  forth,  and  His  secret  purposes  to  lights  to  our  endlesse  comforts,  and  the 
infinite  glorey  of  His  sacred  name." 

The  Council  set  forth,  in  the  same  publication,  their  desire 
that  none  should  go  forth  to  their  infant  Colony,  but  those  of 
blameless  life  and  character,  so  that  those  recMess  and  aban- 
doned men  who  escaped  thither,  must  have  contrived  it  hj 
fraudulent  representations. 

*'  To  auoyd,"  they  say,  "both  the  scandall  and  perill  of  accepting  idle  and  wioiced 
persons,  such  as  shame  and  feare  compels  into  this  action;  and  such  as  are  the 
weedes  and  ranknesse  of  this  land,  *  *  wee  will  receive  no  man,  that  cannot 
bring  or  render  some  good  testimony  of  his  religion  to  GkN),  and  cinill  manners  and 
behauiour  to  his  neighbour  with  whom  he  hath  lined."* 

The  year  following,  (1610,)  a  stirring  appeal  was  put  forth, 
under  the  title  of  ^^  A  true  declaration  of  the  Estate  of  the 
Colony  of  Virginia,  published  by  advice  and  direction  of  the 
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Councell  of  Yirginia/'    It  thus  exhorts  the  men  of  that  gen- 
eration to  join  in  this  holy  enterprise : 

"0  an  76  worthies,  follow  the  ever-flounding  trampet  of  a  blessed  honour.  Let 
religum  be  the  first  aim  of  jour  hopes,  and  other  things  shall  be  cast  unto  you; 
your  names  shall  be  registered  to  posteritj  ¥rith  a  glorious  title.  These  are  the 
men  whom  Grod  raised  to  augment  the  state  of  their  oountiy,  and  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  *  *  *  If  God  has  scattered  His  blessings  upon  jou  aa 
mow,  will  JOU  return  no  tributarj  acknowledgement  of  His  goodness  7  If  jou  will, 
cui  JOU  select  a  more  excellent  subject,  than  to  cast  down  the  altars  of  deyils,  that 
JOU  maj  raise  up  the  altar  of  Christ;  to  forbid  the  sacrifice  of  men,  that  thej  may 
offer  iq)  the  sacrifice  of  contrite  spirits,  to  reduce  barbarism  and  infidelity  to  clTil 
gOTemment  and  Christianitj.  If  I  speak  to  a  man  void  of  piety,  I  speak  but  the 
irords  of  wind  and  vanity,  otherwise,  how  doth  that  man  groan  under  the  world's 
oomiption,  that  doth  not  actually  or  really  hasten  the  world's  conversion? 
Doubt  ye  not  but  God  hath  detennined  and  demonstrated,  (by  the  wondrous  pre- 
Berration  of  those  principal  persons  which  fell  upon  the  Bermudas,)  that  He  will 
raise  our  state  and  build  His  Church  in  that  excellent  climate,  if  the  action  be  sec- 
onded with  resolution  and  religion."  Nil  desperandwn  Ckristo  Duce,  et  Autpice 
Ckrirto.* 

It  was  to  a  body  animated  hj  such  noble  sentiments  as  these, 
that  the  work  of  establishing  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica was  now  committed,  and  while  we  trace  the  progress  of 
this  work,  we  must  also  notice  the  fortunes  of  this  Company, 
which  had,  by  its  love  of  liberty,  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
King,  who  now  set  himself,  with  only  too  much  success,  to  ac- 
complish its  destruction. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  preserved  to  us  the  names  of 
those  who  then  composed  this  Company.  We  find  among  them 
twenty-one  Peers,  as  well  as  the  names  of  Abbot,  then  Bishop 
of  London,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Montagu,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  of  Mountain,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  of  Parry, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Sutcliff,  Dean  of  Exeter.  Bichard 
Hakluyt,  who  had  been  the  moving  spirit  in  the  earliest  at- 
tempts at  Colonization,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Second  Com- 
pany, and  still  devoted  to  its  interests.  And  so  also  were  8ir 
Edwin  Sandys,  John  and  Nicholas  Ferrar,  and  many  other 
true-hearted  and  zealous  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Prominent  among  these,  however,  and  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice, was  the  accomplished  and  pious  Southampton,  and  the 
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Sainted  Ferrar,  whose  memories  will  ever  he  precious  in  the 
sight  of  those  who  remember  the  faith  and  devotion  with  which 
they  strove  to  plant  a  pure  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  on 
these  Western  shores,  in  the  face  of  the  heaviest  discourage- 
ments and  sorest  oppression. 

No  better  guide  to  the  true  purpose  of  any  undertaking  can 
be  had^  than  that  furnished  by  the  known  character  and  spirit 
of  its  principal  promoters.  And  we  stop  the  course  of  our 
narrative  here  to  notice,  briefly,  a  few  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  London  Company,  of  whom  we  shall  have  frequent  oc- 
casion to  speak.  We'  have  already  referred  to  the  important 
part  taken  in  the  conduct  of  this  enterprise,  as  well  as  in  re- 
cording its  history,  by  the  Bev.  Richard  Hakluyt.  There  was 
also  associated  with  him,  another  of  the  same  sacred  profession, 
whose  name  and  services  should  not  be  forgotten  by  those  now 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  foresight  and  devotion.  This  was 
Dr.  Matthew  Sutoliff,  Dean  of  Exeter.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  learned  works  in  Theology,  as  well  as  a  man  of  great 
enterprise  and  liberality.  Among  his  writings  there  were  two 
books  of  a  controversial  nature,  against  Beza,  of  which  an 
anonymous  writer,  evidently  of  Puritan  sympathies,  says  : — 
''He  caper-claweth  Beza  very  sore."  He  founded  Chelsea 
College  ''  for  the  defense  of  the  Church  of  England  against 
that  of  Bome,"  and  was  an  early  and  ardent  supporter  of  the 
work  of  Colonization.*  In  the  year  1615,  he  equipped  a  vessel, 
chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  Colony 
in  New  England.  It  was  captured  by  the  French,  however, 
and  the  enterprise  failed.  Had  it  succeeded,  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  spiritual  interests  of  a  Colony  sent  out  by  such  a  large- 
hearted  and  devoted  Clergyman,  would  not  have  been  ne- 
glected. 

Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  who  was  the  Second  Treasurer  of  the 
London  Company,  was  the  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
He  was  bom  at  Worcester,  about  the  year  1561,  and  became, 
in  1577,  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Bichard  Hooker.     Beiag  de- 
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signed  for  the  Churchy  he  was,  in  1581,  made  Prebendary  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  at  York.  He  then  traveled  in  various 
parts  of  the  Continent,  and,  ^'  at  his  return,  ^ew  famous  for 
his  learning,  wisdom,  and  virtue/'  In  1602,  he  resigned  his  Pre- 
bendship,  preferring,  probably,  a  more  active  life,  and  in  May, 
1603,  he  was  flighted  by  King  James,  who  employed  him  in 
many  public  services.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very  '^  dexterous 
in  any  great  employment,  kept  as  constant  time  in  all  Parlia- 
ments as  he  that  held  the  Chair  did,  and  was  esteemed  an  ex- 
cellent patriot  in  all  transactions,  faithful  to  his  country  with- 
out any  falseness  to  his  Prince.''  In  his  later  days  he  sided 
with  the  popular  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  became 
thereby  obnoxious  to  the  King,  who  probably,  for  this  reason, 
opposed  his  re-election  to  the  Treasurership  of  the  Virginia 
Company.  In  Parliament,  he  was  a  bold  and  fearless  speaker, 
and  was  imprisoned,  in  1621,  for  '^  being  found  too  daring  and 
factious."  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  who  drew  up  the 
Articles  of  impeachment  against  the  Lord  Treasurer  Cranfield, 
for  his  agency  in  the  nefarious  work  of  destroying  the  Charter 
of  the  Virginia  Company.  He  wrote  a  work,  entitled,  "  A 
view  of  the  State  of  Beligion  in  the  Western  quarter  of  the 
world,"  which  was  published  in  1629,  the  year  of  his  own 
death. 
Hbnry  Wbiothsslet,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  one  of 

the  most  celebrated  characters  of  his  age,  distinguished  in 
early  life  for  all  the  accomplishments  and  the  chivalrous  bearing 
of  a  true  knight  and  gentleman,  as  well  as  in  his  more  mature 
years,  for  love  of  liberty,  his  piety  and  zeal  for  the  Church, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  promoters  of  the 
work  of  Colonization.  Before  the  first  Charter  had  been  ob- 
tained for  the  Virginia  Company,  in  connection  with  Lord 
Thomas  Arundel,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  America 
which  sailed  from  Bristol,  under  Captain  Weymouth,  in  1605. 
When  the  London  Company  was  formed,  he  became  one  of 
its  most  conspicuous  and  infiuential  members,  and  entered 
heartily  into  its  plans  of  settling  a  new  Continent,  with  the 
civilization,  the  power,  and  the  religion  of  Englishmen.  His 
early  career  had  not  been  devoid  of  romance,  nor  of  misfortune 
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and  stem  discipline.  From  having  been  high  in  the  fayor  of 
Elizabeth,  he  afterwards  came  under  her  heaviest  displeasure, 
and  was  saved  from  the  scaffold,  only  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  her  reign  in  prison.  He  was  the  bosom  friend  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  and,  through  the  ardor  of  his  affection  for  him,  was 
drawn  into  the  conspiracy  against  the  Queen,  which  cost 
his  friend  his  life,  and  left  a  temporary  stain  upon  his  own 
character.  The  natural  ardor  of  his  temperament,  and  his 
warm  friendship  for  Essex,  were  received  by  the  King  and  the 
people  in  extenuation  of  his  offense,  and,  at  the  coronation  of 
James,  he  was  released  from  prison,  and  placed  in  several  of- 
fices of  trust  and  honor. 

With  extensive  and  correct  taste,  and  high  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  literature,  he  was  also  its  liberal  patron,  and 
his  name  will  ever  be  remembered  with  interest,  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  immortal  Shakspeare,  to  whom  he  was  a  de- 
voted and  munificent  friend.  He  is  said  to  have  given  him,  at 
one  time,  the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds,  to  enable  him  to 
complete  a  favorite  purchase.  Shakspeare's  two  poems,  Ve- 
nus and  Adonis,  and  the  Bape  of  Lucrece,  are  dect  cated  to 
Southampton,  in  terms  that  clearly  indicate  the  existence  be- 
tween them,  of  sentiments  of  private  regard  and  gratitude.* 

Soon  after  his  release  from,  prison,  he  was  made  Captain  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Governor  of  Carisbrook  Castle,  and,  in 
1816,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  His  continued  interest 
in  the  Colony  of  Virginia  led  him,  while  thus  honored,  to 
accept  the  office  of  Treasurer  to  the  London  Company,  even  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  and  remonstrances  of  the  King.  The 
bold  stand  this  Company  were  now  taking  in  defense  of  their 
chartered  rights,  and  the  spirit  of  liberty,  that  was  loosing  its 
fetters,  month  by  month,  in  their  Council  Chamber,  and  pie- 
paring  for  a  home  in  the  wilds  of  America,  had  more  powerful 
charms  for  this  young  nobleman,  than  even  the  patronage  and 
partiality  of  his  King.  His  disposition  was  ill  adapted  to  the 
servility  and  base  intrigue,  which  prevailed  in  the  Court  and 
Cabinet  of  James,  and  so,  periling  every  thing  that  hung 
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upon  the  favor  of  the  King,  he  entered,  with  all  the  influences 
of  his  high  position,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  into 
the  schemes  of  the  Company.  Their  meetings  were  often  held 
in  his  own  house,  and,  though  King  James  and  his  ministers 
were  now  bent  upon  its  destruction,  Southampton  was  never 
intimidated  by  their  threats,  but  in  Parliament,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  boldly  advocated  such  measures  as  were  calculated 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  the  Colony.  There  is  every- 
thing in  the  history  of  these  transactions  to  lead  us  to  the  con- 
viction, that  in  his  fearless  opposition  to  the  lawless  tyranny 
of  an  earthly  Prince,  this  high-spirited  nobleman  was  now 
sustained  by  his  loyalty  to  the  King  of  kings.  Historians 
speak  of  him  as  the  "  pious,  zealous,  and  brave  Southampton, 
celebrated  for  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  sweet  deportment. 
There  is  on  record  a  letter  to  him,  from  the  ill-fated  Earl  of 
Essex,  that  may  have  had  much  influence  in  directing  his  mind 
to  the  true  source  of  moral  greatness,  which  we  would  gladly 
give  in  full,  did  our  space  allow. 

He  charges  him  to  remember,  that  he  has  nothing  that  he 
had  not  received,  but  as  an  "  accountant''  to  Him  who  is  Lord 
over  all.  And  that  if  he  .employ  his  gifts  to  serve  the  prince 
of  this  world,  it  will  be  but  "  ingratitude  and  perfidious  treach- 
ery." He  exhorts  him  to  make  a  resolute  covenant  "  with  his 
Gk)d,  to  serve  Him  with  all  his  inward  and  outward  gifts,"  as 
the  only  way  to  that  inward  peace  of  soul  and  true  joy  of 
heart,  without  which  he  can  never  rest.    And  finally  he  says  : 

"I  know  your  lordship  maj  say  to  yoarseif  and  object  to  me,  this  is  but  a  ra- 
ponr  of  melancholy  and  the  style  of  a  prisoner;  and  that  I  was  far  enough  from  it, 
▼hen  I  lived  in  the  world  as  you  do  now,  and  may  be  so  ag^in,  when  my  fetters 
are  taken  from  me.  I  answer,  though  your  lordship  should  think  so,  yet  cannot 
I  distrust  the  goodness  of  my  God,  that  His  mercy  will  fail  me,  or  His  grace  for- 
sake me.  I  have  so  deeply  engaged  myself,  that  I  should  be  one  of  the  roost 
miserable  apostates  that  ever  was.  I  have  so  avowed  my  profession,  and  called  so 
many,  from  time  to  time,  to  witness  it,  and  to  be  watchmen  over  me,  that  I  should 
be  the  hoUowest  hypocrite  that  ever  was  bom.  But,  though  I  should  perish  in 
my  own  sin,  and  draw  upon  myself  my  own  damnation,  should  not  you  take  hold 
of  the  grace  and  mercy  in  Grod,  which  is  offered  unto  you,  and  make  profit  of  my 
wretched  example?  I  was  longer  a  slave  and  servant  to  the  world,  and  the  cor- 
mptions  of  it,  than  you  have  been,  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  drawn  from  it 
I  had  many  calls,  and  answered  some  of  them — ^slowly  thinking  a  soft  pace  fast 
enoagh  to  come  to  Christ,  and  myself  forward  enough,  when  I  saw  the  end  of  my 
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journey,  though  I  arrived  not  at  it ;  and  therefore  I  hare  been,  by  God's  proTidence, 
violently  pulled,  hauled,  and  dragged  to  the  marriage^feast,  as  the  world  hath  seen. 
*  *  *  *  Think,  therefore,  dear  Earl,  that  I  have  staked  and  buoyed  all  the 
ways  of  pleasure  to  you,  and  left  them  as  sea-marks  for  you  to  keep  the  channel  of 
religious  virtue:  for,  shut  your  eyes  never  so  long,  they  mtui  open  at  the  last;  and 
then  you  must  say  with  me.  There  ia  no  peace  to  the  wicked.  I  will  make  a  covenant 
with  my  soul,  not  to  suffer  my  eyes  to  sleep  in  the  night,  nor  my  thoughts  to  at- 
tend to  the  first  business  of  the  day,  till  I  have  prayed  to  my  God,  that  your  lord- 
ship may  believe  and  make  profit  of  this  plain  but  faithf\il  admonition;  and  then  I 
know  that  your  country  and  fHends  shall  be  happy  in  you,  and  yourself  successful 
in  all  you  take  in  hand,  which  shall  be  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  your  lordship's 
cousin  and  tnie  friend,  whom  no  worldly  cause  can  divide  from  you/** 

This  letter,  breathing  sentiments  of  the  truest  friendship 
and  affection,  was  evidently  written  from  prison,  and  we  may 
well  believe  it  could  not  fail  to  influence  one,  of  Southampton  s 
noble  and  sensitive  nature.  The  unfortunate  Essex  lived  not 
to  behold  its  fruits,  in  the  earnest  devotion  of  his  friend  to  the 
extension  of  the  name  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour  to  the  distant 
tribes  of  the  West.  So  high  was  the  character  of  Southamp- 
ton held  in  Virginia,  that  one  of  her  rivers,  for  some  time, 
bore  his  name,  and  one  of  her  largest  counties  still  retains  it. 
Not  the  least  pleasing  fact  in  his  history  is,  that  he  was  father 
to  the  excellent  and  noble  Treasurer  Southampton,  and  grand- 
father to  that  glory  of  her  sex,  the  heroic  Bachel  Lady  RosseLf 

Nicholas  Ferrar  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  influen- 
tial members  of  the  London  Company,  and  for  his  devout  and 
holy  life,  as  well  as  for  his  labors  in  planting  the  Faith  of 
Christ  in  this  country,  his  name  deserves  to  be  venerated  by 
every  true  hearted  Churchman.  With  more  than  ordinary 
gifts  of  intellect,  with  a  mind  cultivated  by  study  and  travel, 
and  with  an  ardent  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  whether 
in  Parliament  or  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  London  Com- 
pany, he  was  always  the  earnest  and  eloquent  advocate  of  those 
measures,  which  were  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  the  peo- 
ple they  were  settling  in  a  land  of  heathen  darkness. 

He  held,  first,  the  post  of  King's  Counsel  to  the  Yii^ginia 
Company,  and  afterwards,  that  of  Deputy  Governor.  During 
this  time,  the  affairs  of  the  Company  were  managed  with  great 
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fidelity,  vigilance  and  precaution,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
iDfluenoea  were  at  work  with  the  King,  to  accomplish  its  de- 
Btniction.  When  this  purpose  was  gained,  in  1624,  Ferrar 
retired  to  private  life.  All  his  plans  for  the  future  welfare  of 
Virginia  were  overthrown.  He  had  even  purposed  to  take 
Holy  Orders,  and  give  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  work  of 
converting  the  natives  of  America  to  Christianity.  But  this 
design  was  never  realized.  He  was  ordained.  Deacon,  however, 
the  year  after  the  ahrogation  of  the  Charter  of  the  London 
Company,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
calling,  not  in  a  foreign,  but  in  his  native  land,  with  an  ardor 
and  steadfastness  of  devotion  which  the  world  has  never  seen 
Borpassed. 

When  it  became  known  that  he  had  taken  Holy  Orders,  his 
friends  immediately  o£ferdd  him  a  choice  of  several  Ecclesiastic 
cal  benefices.  These  he  refused,  with  steadiness  and  humility, 
saying,  that  he  did  not  think  himself  worthy,  and  adding,  that 
it  was  his  fixed  determination  to  rise  no  higher  in  the  Church 
than  the  Office  of  a  Deacon,  which  he  had  undertaken,  that  he 
might  lawfully  minister  to  his  family  and  others,  with  whom 
he  might  be  concerned.  Having  finished  his  business,  he  re- 
tired from  London,  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  to  Little-Gid- 
ding,  in  Huntingdonshire.  This  was  a  parish  that  had  been, 
for  some  time,  depopulated,  with  hardly  anything  left,  but  one 
large  mansion,  going  hastily  to  decay,  and  a  small  Church, 
within  thirty  or  forty  paces  of  the  house,  at  that  time  converted 

into  a  bam  ! 

Mr.  Ferrar  purchased  this  estate,  and  immediately  set  himself 
about  its  restoration.  He  repaired  the  Church,  built  a  school- 
house,  established  Daily  Services,  and  gave  up  his  whole  time 
to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling,  and  the  improvement  and. 
instruction  of  the  simple  people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.. 
His  mother  and  sisters,  together  with  their  daughters,  were  his 
most  s&ealous  coadjutors  in  this  work ;  and  here,  in  a  life  of 
mortifications,  devotion  and  charity,  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days.*     He  was  the  friend  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Donne, 
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who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Council,  to  whose 
services,  as  a  preacher  before  the  London  Company,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer.  The  Sainted  Herbert  was  also  his 
friend  and  congenial  spirit,  and  it  was  Ferrar's  messenger  to 
him,  with  the  assurance  of  his  love  and  prayers,  that  drew 
from  Herbert  that  memorable  answer — "  0,  Sir,  the  prayers  of 
my  mother,  the  Church  of  England.  No  other  prayers  are 
equal  to  them/'  Before  this  messenger  returned,  (who  was 
Mr.  Duncan,  Ferraris  companion  and  fellow-laborer,)  Herbert 
gave  him  the  manuscript  of  his  own  precious  poems,  saying — 
^'  Sir,  I  pray  thee  to  deUver  this  little  book  to  my  dear  brother 
Ferrar,  and  tell  him,  he  shall  find  in  it  a  picture  of  the  many 
conflicts  that  have  passed  betwixt  God  and  my  soul,  before  I 
could  subject  mine  to  the  will  of  Jesus,  my  Master :  in  Whose 
service  I  have  now  found  perfect  freedom.  Desire  him  to  read 
it,  and  then,  if  he  can  think  it  may  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
any  dejected  poor  soul,  let  it  be  made  public  ;  if  not,  let  him 
bum  it,  for  I  and  it  are  less  than  the  least  of  Ood's  mercies." 
A  few  days  afterwards,  George  Herbert  fell  asleep  in  Jesus, 
and  Ferrar  became  charged  with  the  important,  and,  no  doubt, 
delightful  work  of  giving  to  the  Church  those  sweet  Hymns, 
of  which  he  himself  says — ^^  there  was  in  them  the  picture  of 
a  Divine  soul  in  eveiy  page  ;  and  the  whole  book  was  such  a 
harmony  of  holy  passions,  as  would  enrich  the  world  with  pleas- 
ure and  piety." 

There  is  a  further  circumstance  connected  with  the  publica- 
tion of  these  poems,  of  special  interest  to  American  Church- 
men. In  the  poem  entitled  ^^  The  Church  Militant,''  there  oc- 
curs the  well-known  lines, — 

"  Religion  stands  tiptoe  in  our  land, 
Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand." — 

And  when  Mr.  Ferrar  sent  the  work  to  Cambridge,  to  be  li- 
censed for  the  press,  the  Vice  Chancellor  would,  by  no  means, 
allow  these  two  lines  to  be  printed,  and  Mr.  Ferrar  would,  by 
no  means,  allow  the  book  to  be  printed  without  them.  But, 
after  some  time,  and  some  ailments  for  and  against  their  be- 
ing made  public,  the  Vice  Chancellor  yielded,  saying — **I 
knew  Mr.  Herbert  well,  and  knew  that  he  had  many  heavenly 
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Bpeculations  and  was  a  Divine  poet ;  but  I  hope  the  world  will 
not  take  him  to  be  an  inspired  prophet,  and  therefore  I  license 
the  whole  book."* 

We  see  in  the  firmness  of  Ferrar,  both  fidelity  to  his  trust, 
and  a  conviction  that  the  Church  of  Christ  should  yet  find  a 
home  in  the  Western  world.  We  remember,  with  gratitude, 
the  later  labors  of  Berkeley,  when  the  idea  of  an  American 
Church,  and  American  Schools,  and  Universities,  seemed  as 
visionary  to  the  cold  hearted  leaders  of  both  Church  and  State, 
as  they  did  even  in  the  days  of  Donne,  and  Ferrar,  and  Her- 
bert, and  we  cannot  cease  to  thank  God,  that  in  that  day  of 
trouble  and  rebuke,  men  of  such  high  purpose  and  devotion 
were  found  to  mingle  their  pure  counsels  with  the  schemes  of 
those  who  sought  only  self-glory  and  aggrandizement.  They 
could  not  cope  with  the  factions  of  their  own  body  within,  and 
with  the  tyranny  and  treachery  of  the  King  without,  but  their 
memories  are  none  the  less  dear  to  us,  who  now  see  with  what 
lofty  purpose  they  labored  to  sanctify  the  entrance  of  trade 
and  commerce  into  a  new  world,  with  the  spirit  of  our  holy 
religion,  ahd  to  plant  the  Church  of  Christ  upon  its  shores,  a 
beacon  to  those  who  dwelt  in,  as  well  as  those  who  came 
to  this  region  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

The  chief  agent  now  employed  by  the  London  Company  to 
conduct  their  work,  was  a  man  of  the  same  purity  of  charac- 
ter and  loftiness  of  purpose,  with  those  already  noticed. 
Thomas  Lord  De  la  War,  was  appointed  Governor,  or  Captain 
General  of  Virginia,  in  1609.  It  was  said  of  this  nobleman, 
at  the  time,  that  he  was  "  of  approved  courage,  temper  and 
experience,  whose  honor  nor  fortune  needed  not  any  desperate 
medicine,  who  exposed  himself,  for  the  common  good,  to  all 
hazards  and  pains,  who  did  bear  a  great  part  upon  his  own 
charge  and  revenue,  and  quicken  the  whole  by  his  constancy 
and  resolution."  He  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  noble 
ancestry,  and  though  he  brought  to  his  arduous  undertaking 
but  a  feeble  constitution,  wholly  unequal  to  the  cares  and  hard- 
ships that  were  before  him,  he  entered  upon  his  work  with  no 
lack  of  zeal  and  energy.     He  consented  to  leave  the  honors  and 


^  Wa]ton*8  Life  of  Herbert 
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prospects  which  awaited  him  at  home,  and  to  accept  what  was 
well  described  as  '^a  barren  province,  which  had  nothing  of  a 
Government  but  its  anxieties  and  cares,  merely  for  the  service 
of  his  country/'  But  his  history,  in  connection  with  the  Col- 
ony of  Virginia,  shews  us  something  that  we  more  gladly  re* 
cord,  than  either  his  noble  ancestry,  or  his  devotion  to  his 
country.  More  than  all  this,  he  was  a  man  of  devout  trust  in 
God,  and  was  zealous  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  well  as  for 
the  interests  of  his  King.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
high  office  in  a  faithful  spirit,  and  was  careful  that  all  those 
associated  with  him  should  receive  the  same  lessons  of  right- 
eousness that  ruled  his  own  daily  life  and  conversation.  Burke 
says  of  him — ^^  The  people  of  America  will  not  fail,  when  time 
has  made  things  venerable,  to  mention,  with  equal  gratitude, 
and  perhaps  similar  heightened  circumstances,  her  Columbus, 
her  Delaware,  her  Baltimore,  and  her  Penn.''  It  may  be  a 
circumstance  of  minor  importance,  but  it  is  certainly  a  pleas- 
ant thought,  that  the  name  now  so  familiar  to  us,  as  designa- 
ting one  of  the  original  States  of  our  Union,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  bays  and  rivers  of  the  Western  Continent,  wte  received 
from  one  of  the  purest  characters  connected  with  our  early 
history. 

There  were  many  others,  both  Clergymen  and  Laymen,  of 
high  position  and  spotless  reputation,  earnestly  engaged  in 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  work  of  founding  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  a  new  world,  of  whom  our  limits  forbid  any  partic- 
ular notice.  Let  us  at  least  remember  their  labors  with  grati- 
tude, and  strive  to  emulate  the'r  true  Missionary  spirit. 

The  London  Company  addressed  themselves,  now,  with  re- 
newed energy  and  spirit,  to  the  interests  of  their  Colony  in 
Virginia,  and  were  soon  ready  to  send  out  a  Company  of  five 
hundred  men  and  women.  Many  of  these,  it  must  be  admitted, 
were  ill-suited  for  such  a  work,  being,  as  it  was  then  confessed, 
"  poore  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  serving-men,  libertines,  and  such 
like,  ten  times  more  fit  to  spoil  a  Commonwealth,  than  either 
begin  one,  or  but  helpe  to  maintaine  one."  With  such  mate- 
rial to  found  a  Colony  with,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  efforts 
of  the  best  leaders  met  with  many  failures  and  disasters.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  Lord  De  la  War  should  not  enter  upon 
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the  duties  of  his  office  in  the  Colony  until  the  following  year. 
Consequently,  those  next  in  power  under  him,  were  charged 
with  the  present  administration  of  its  affairs.  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  was  appointed  Lieutenant  General,  Sir  George  Somers, 
Admiral,  and  Captain  Newport,  Yice  Admiral.  A  fleet  of 
nine  vessels  was  «oon  in  readiness,  and  well  furnished  with 
provisions  and  other  necessities  for  the  Colony. 

Before  this  fleet  set  sail,  however,  there  were  provisions  made 
for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Colonists,  which  should  be 
noticed  here.  On  the  2l8t  of  February,  1609,  a  Sermon  was 
preached  in  the  presence  of  Lord  De  la  War  and  the  Virginia 
Counsel,  by  William  Crawshaw,  at  that  time  Preacher  at  the 
Temple.  This  was  the  flrst  Missionary  Sermon  ever  preached 
by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  those  that  were 
to  carry  her  Faith  and  Doctrine  to  the  New  World,  and  well 
deserves  our  attention.    The  preacher  says  to  his  hearers, — 

"  Remember,  the  end  of  this  Toiage  is  the  destruction  of  the  deuil's  kingdome, 
and  propogation  of  the  GospelL  Men  maj  fUrnish  it,  but  God  must  blesae  it,  and 
praier  must  procure  that  blessing.  Money  may  winne  and  profit  may  allure  men 
to  assist  i%  but  praier  alone  can  prevail  with  God  to  blesse  it.  *  ^  *  *  More 
particularly,  we  here  see  the  cause  why  no  more  oome  in  to  assist  this  present 
purpose  of  plantation  in  Virginia,  even  because  the  greater  part  of  men  are  unoon- 
yerted  and  unsanctifled,  and  seek  merely  the  world  and  themselves,  and  no  f\irther. 
•  ♦  •  Tell  them  of  getting  xx  in  the  0.  0  how  they  bite  at  it :  0  how  it  stirres 
them.  But  tell  them  of  planting  a  Church,  of  converting  10,000  souls  to  God, 
they  are  as  senselesse  as  stones :  nay,  they  smile  at  the  simplicitie,  and  laugh  in 
their  sleeves  at  the  silliness  of  such  as  engage  in  these  matters.  *  *  *  *  If 
there  be  any  that  come  in,  only  or  principally  for  profit,  or  any  that  would  so  come 
in,  I  wish  the  latter  may  never  bee  in,  and  the  former  out  again.  If  the  planting 
of  an  English  Oolonie  in  a  good  and  fruitAill  soil,  and  of  an  English  Church  in  a 
heathen  countrey ;  if  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  of  the  propogation  of  the  Gos- 
pell,  and  enlarging  of  the  kingdome  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  not  inducements  strong 
enough  to  bring  them  into  this  business,  it  is  pitie  they  be  in  it  at  all." 

He  says,  in  conclusion,  to  Lord  De  la  War  himself: 

"And  thou,  most  noble  Lord,  whom  God  hath  stirred  up  to  neglect  the  pleas« 
urea  of  England,  and  with  Abraham,  to  goe  from  thy  country,  and  forsake  thy 
kindred  and  thy  iather^s  house,  to  goe  to  a  land  which  God  will  shew  thee,  give  me 
leave  to  speak  the  truth.  Thy  ancestor,  many  hundred  years  agoe,  gained  great 
honour  to  thy  house,  but  by  this  action  thou  aug^entest  it.  He  took  a  king  pris- 
oner in  the  field  in  his  owne  land,  but  by  tlie  godly  managing  of  this  businesse, 
thou  Shalt  take  the  diuell  prisoner  in  open  field,  and  in  his  owne  kingdome ;  nay, 
the  Qospell,  which  thou  earnest  with  thee  shall  bind  him  in  chaines,  and  his  angels 
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in  stronger  fetters  than  iron,  and  redeeme  the  soules  of  men  from  bondage.  And 
thus  thy  glory,  and  honour  of  thy  house,  is  more  at  the  last  than  at  the  first  Ooe 
forward  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  and  make  mention  of  His  righteousnesse  only. 
Look  not  at  the  gaine,  the  wealth,  the  honour,  the  advancement  of  thy  house,  that 
may  follow  and  fall  ux>on  thee,  but  looke  at  those  high  and  better  ends,  that  oon- 
oeme  the  kingdom  of  God.  Remember,  that  thou  art  a  Generall  of  English  men, 
nay,  a  Grenerall  of  Christian  men ;  therefore,  principally  look  to  religion.  You  goe 
to  commend  it  to  the  heathen ;  then  practise  it  yourselves ;  make  the  name  of 
Christ  honourable,  not  hatefhl  tmto  them."* 

Every  record  we  have  of  the  public  acts  and  i  rivate  con- 
duct of  this  nobleman^  shew;  us  that  his  1  fe  was  controlled, 
throughout,  by  the  high  and  holy  motives  that  this  faithful 
and  courageous  minister  thus  urges  upon  his  attention. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  delivery  of  this  Sermon,  another  was 
preached  at  Whitechapel,  upon  the  same  subject,  by  Dr.  Sy- 
monds,  Preacher  at  Saint  Saviour's,  in  Southwark, "  in  the  pres- 
ence of  many  honorable  worshipfuU,  the  Aduenturers  and 
Planters  for  Virginia."  It  was  published  "  for  the  benefit  and 
use  of  the  Colony  planted,  and  to  be  planted  theie,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  their  Christian  purpose."  It  contains  senti- 
ments similar  to  those  above,  and  exhorts  both  people  and  Min- 
isters to  be  ready  to  go  forth,  to  ^^  teach  the  ignorant,  to  give 
remission  of  sins  by  the  office  of  Priesthood,  by  Word  and 
Sacraments,  and  to  rule  the  inordinate,  that  «uch  as  are  dead 
in  trespasses,  may  be  made  to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places." 

The  Clergyman  appointed  to  accompany  the  band  of  Colo- 
nists about  to  embark  for  Virginia,  under  the  a\ithority  of 
Lord  De  la  War,  was  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bucke,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  reconmiended  to  the  Coun- 
cil by  Dr.  Bavis,  then  Bishop  of  London,  as  ^'  a  faithful  and 
zealous  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ."  The  industry  of 
Anderson  has  discovered  a  Tract,  published  in  1613,  which 
contains  many  valuable  notices  of  the  first  Virginia  Clergy, 
These  notices  were  written  by  William  Crawshaw,  who  thus 
speaks  of  Mr.  Bucke. — 

"There  is  also  (besides  it  may  be  some  others  that  I  know  not  of)  Master  Bucket 
an  able  and  painfull  preacher,  of  whom  I  can  say  the  lesse,  because  he  was  of 
Oxford,  and  unknown  to  me  *,  but  of  whom  I  have  heard  Sir  Thomas  Gates  give  a 

*  Anderson,  VoL  I,  p.  191. 
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good  and  worthie  testimonie;  and  he  came  to  the  Counsel],  and  this  employment, 
with  the  commendation  of  a  Bight  Rev.  Prelate,  (Dr.  Rayis,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon* 
doD.)  But  no  matter  though  I  say  nothing  of  him ;  seeing,  I  doubt  not,  he  will 
shortly  give  notice  to  the  world  what  he  is,  and  what  the  country  of  Virginia  iSi 
and  what  hope  t^re  is  of  that  plantation,  for  the  service  whereof  he  has  hazarded  his 
dearest  life ;  and  the  rather  do  I  expect  this  from  him,  because  hee  is  a  man  now  of 
longe  experience,  having  been  there  so  long  a  time,  and  was  himself,  in  person,  in 
the  danger  and  deliuerance  at  the  Bermudas."* 

The  history  of  the  labors  of  this  faithful  Minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  abundantly  confirms  this  expectation,  and  proves  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  his  appointment. 

Mr.  Bucke  accompanied  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  Sir  George 
Somers,  in  the  vessel  commanded  by  Newport,  and  the  whole 
fleet  of  nine  ships  sailed  for  the  New  World,  on  the  first  of 
June,   1609.t     It  will  be  remembered,  that  Captain  John 
Smith  had  been  left  in  charge  of   he  Colony  at  Jamestown, 
which  had  so  often  been  saved  from  utter  destruction,  by  his 
courage  and  fidelity.    Wearied  out,  now,  however,  by  his  ad- 
versaries, and  rendered  helpless  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder- 
flask,  which  wounded  him  in  a  most  severe  and  distressing 
manner,  he  determined  to  return  to  England,  and  to  appoint 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  brother.  President,  in  his  place, 
till  the  Governor,  under  the  new  Charter,  arrived.    It  is  said, 
that  the  power  of  superseding  Smith's  Commission  had  been 
granted  to  the  first  of  the  Commanders  who  should  reach  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  this  circumstance  induced  them  to  embark  in 
the  same  ship.    The  fieet  kept  together  for  a  great  part  of  the 
voyage,  but  was,  at  last,  overtaken  by  a  storm,  which  de- 
Btroyed  the  smaUest  of  the  ships,  and  separated  Newport's 
vessel  from  the  rest  of  the  squadron.    The  seven  remaining 
vessels  reached  Jamestown  early  in  August,  greatly  damaged 
and  distressed,  while  the  ship  which  carried  the  Commanders 
of  the  Expedition  and  its  Minister,  together  with  an  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  Colonists,  was  wrecked  on  the  shore  of  one  of 
the  "  vexed"  Islands  of  Bermudas.    There  is  quite  sufficient 
interest,  in  the  history  of  this  Company,  that  were  now  ar- 

^  Anderson,  VoL  I,  p.  208,  Note. 
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of  his  party ;  '  none  dropping  a  tear/  it  is  said,  'because  none  had  enjoyed  one  day 
of  happiness.'  He  was  the  last  of  all  to  go  on  board;  after  which  the  Tessels 
dropped  down  the  river,  with  the  tide,  that  same  evening.'** 

Sad  and  disastrous  indeed  had  been  the  history  of  this  unfor- 
tunate company,  since  the  departure  of  Smith.  The  seven 
vessels  which  escaped  the  violence  of  the  storm  that  wrecked 
Newport's  ship,  landed  their  men  in  Virginia,  without  a  leader, 
and  with  few  that  had  the  wisdom  to  become  guides  to  such  a 
factious  and  disorderly  body. 

**  They  speedily  grew  into  such  confusion  that  in  few  months  ambition,  sloth  and 
idleness  had  devoured  the  fVuits  of  former  labours,  planting  and  sowing  were  deane 
given  over,  the  houses  decaied,  the  Church  fell  to  ruin,  the  store  was  spent,  the 
cattell  consumed,  and  our  people  8tarved."f 

Gates  found  but  sixty  of  these  miserable  emigrants  alive 
when  his  company  from  the  Bermudas  were  added  to  them, 
and  it  soon  became  manifest,  that  to  remain  long  in  the  Colony 
with  this  increased  number,  would  be  but  certain  starvation  for 
the  whole.  This  conviction  led  to  the  hasty  abandonment  of  the 
settlement,  just  recorded ;  and  to  prevent  any  such  second  bitter 
experience,  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  bum  down  the  fort  and  all 
the  remaining  houses  of  Jamestown,  that  no  monument  of  their 
misery  might  be  left.  Wiser  counsels,  however,  prevailed,  and 
their  heavy  hearts  were  soon  gladdened  by  the  most  unexpected 
relief.  On  the  following  morning,  while  they  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  tide,  they 
suddenly  descried  a  strange  boat  rapidly  making  its  way  towards 
them.  It  proved  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  long-boat  from 
Lord  De  la  War's  ship,  sent  on  in  advance,  with  the  joyful 
intelligence  that  he  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  a  fleet 
of  vessels  well  stored  with  provisions  and  all  other  necessaries 
for  the  suffering  Colonists. 

G-ates  immediately  returned  with  his  party  to  the  forlorn 
abode  which  they  had  just  quitted,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Lord  Governor  of  the  Colony.  Buined  and  dismantled  as  eveiy 
thing  was,  they  now  realized  the  superior  wisdom  and  firmness 
of  their  commander,  in  not  suffering  the  destruction  of  even 
such  rude  anil  imperfect  defenses  against  the  storms  of  heaven 

*  Anderson,  VoL  I,  p.  211-13.  f  New  life  of  Yiiginia. 
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and  the  savages  of  the  wilderness.  On  the  next  day,  Sunday, 
June  10th,  1610,  Lord  De  la  War's  squadron,  consisting  of 
three  ships,  arrived  off  the  fort,  and  he  and  his  retinue  landed 
at  the  south  gate  of  the  palisado.  His  Secretary,  William 
Strachey,  has  given  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  took  possession  of  his  government : 

"  Upon  his  Lordship's  landing  at  the  South  gate  of  the  Pallizado,  (which  lookes 
into  the  Riuer,)  our  Grouemour  caused  his  Company  in  armes  to  stand  in  order,  and 
make  a  f^ard.  Bib  Lordship,  landing,  fell  vpon  his  knees,  and  before  rs  all,  made 
a  long  and  silent  prayer  to  himself,  and  after,  marched  vp  into  the  towne,  where, 
at  the  gate,  I  bowed  with  the  colours,  and  let  them  fall  at  his  lordship's  feete,  who 
passed  on  into  the  Chappell,  where  he  heard  a  Sermon  by  Master  Bucke,  our  6ou- 
emour's  Preacher,  and,  after  that,  caused  a  gentleman,  one  of  his  own  followers,  to 
read  his  Commission,  which  instituted  him  Lord  Gouemeur,  and  Captaine  Qenerall 
during  his  life,  of  the  Colony  and  plantation  in  Virginia."* 

The  Colonists  were  now  to  see  more  peaceful  and  prosperous 
days,  under  the  wise  and  beneficent  rule  of  Lord  De  la  War. 
And  if  his  life  had  only  been  spared  a  few  years  longer,  he  might 
have  laid  such  a  foundation,  as  would  have  prevented  many  of 
their  future  miscarriages  and  miseries.  His  manifestation  of  a 
humble  and  devout  spirit,  when  he  first  stepped  upon  the  soil, 
and  his  immediate  attention  to  the  spiritual  interest  of  his 
people,  assure  us  that  he  was  actuated  by  undisguised  faith 
and  humility.  His  Secretary,  Strachey,  in  his  description  of 
Jamestown,  thus  speaks  of  the  Church,  and  the  provision  made 
by  Lord  De  la  War  for  its  restoration  and  care : 

''In  the  midst  is  a  market  place,  a  store-house,  and  a  corps  du  gni&rd,  as,  likewise, 
a  pretty  Chappell,  though,  at  this  time,  when  wee  came  in,  as  ruined  and  unfre- 
quented :  but  the  Lord  Goyernor  and  Captain  Generall,  hath  given  order  for  the 
repairing  of  it,  and,  at  this  instant,  many  hands  are  about  it  It  is,  in  length,  three- 
score foote,  in  breadthe,  twenty-foure,  and  shall  have  a  Chancell  in  it  of  Cedar,  and 
a  Communion  Table,  of  the  Blake  Walnut,  and  all  the  Pewes  of  Cedar,  with  faire 
broad  windowes,  to  shut  and  open,  as  the  weather  shall  occasion,  of  the  same 
wood,  a  Pulpet  of  the  same,  with  a  Font,  hewen  hollow,  like  a  Canoa,  with  two 
Bels  at  the  West  end.  It  is  so  cast,  as  to  be  very  light  within,  and  the  Lord  Gou- 
emour  and  Captoine  Grenerall  doth  cause  it  to  be  kept  passing  sweete,  and  trimmed 
Tp  with  divers  flowers^  with  a  Sexton  belonging  to  it,  and  in  it,  euery  Sunday,  wee 
have  Sermons  twice  a  day,  and  every  Thursday  a  Sermon,  hauing  true  preachers, 
which  take  their  weekly  turnes ;  and  every  morning,  at  the  ringing  af  the  bell, 
about  ten  of  the  clocke,  each  man  addres^eth  himselfe  to  prayers,  and  so  at  foure 

*  Parehaa,  Vol.  IV,  17S4. 
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of  the  docke,  before  Supper.  Every  Sunday,  when  the  Lord  Gouemour  and  Cap- 
tame  Generall  g^th  to  Church,  hee  is  acoompanied  with  all  the  Counaatlera,  Cap* 
taineSf  other  oiBcers,  and  all  the  Gentlemen,  with  a  guard  of  Holberdiera,  in  his 
Lordship^B  Liuery,  faire  red  cloakes,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  both  on  each  side,  and 
behinde  him :  And  being  in  the  Church,  his  Lordship  hath  his  seate  in  the  Quier 
in  a  greene  uelvet  chaire,  with  a  cloath,  with  a  uelvet  cushion  spread  on  a  table 
before  him,  on  which  he  kneeleth,  and  on  each  side  sit  the  Counsell,  Captainea,  and 
Officers,  each  in  their  place,  and  when  he  retumeth  home  againe,  he  is  waited  on  to 
his  house  in  the  same  manner."* 

No  American  Churchman  can  fail  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
that  first  house  of  Prayer,  that  consecrated  our  soil  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  from  whence  came 

**The  [first]  sound  of  the  Church-going  bell. 
These  valleys  and  rocks  ever  heard." 

The  regard  and  attention  thus  paid  to  the  worship  and  to  the 
House  of  God,  by  this  noble  lord,  in  the  wilds  of  America,  and 
in  sight  only  of  the  rude  and  simple  savage,  is  evidence  of  a 
devout  spirit,  not  to  be  questioned.  And  could  that  little 
Church,  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  with  its  two 
bells,  waked  the  echoes  of  the  forests  of  Virginia,  be  re-pro- 
duced in  our  sight,  with  its  Chancel,  its  Communion  Table,  its 
Font  and  Pulpit, — '^all  kept  passing  sweete,  and  trimmed  up 
with  divers  flowers," — our  very  children  could  tell  us  the  Faith, 
the  Discipline,  and  the  Worship  that  was  there  taught  and  cele- 
brated. Happy  had  it  been  for  the  history  and  fortunes  of 
both  Church  and  State,  in  the  ^'  Old  Dominion,"  had  such  a 
faithful  and  devout  spirit,  as  that  of  Lord  De  la  War,  guided 
and  controlled  her  destinies  in  the  many  trials  she  has  passed 
through. 

*  Purchas,  VoL  IV,  1762,  63. 
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But,  although  Q-rajiyella  was  gone,  and  quiet  seemed  restored, 
it  proved  but  a  momentary  calm.    The  Council  of  Trent  closed 
its  sessions,  and  its  decrees  produced  an  universal  outcry. 
They  ware  not  even  acceptable  to  all  the  Soman  Catholics. 
France,  and  several  of  the  G-erman  States,  rejected  them.    In 
the  Council  of  State  at  Brussels,  they  met  a  most  determined 
opposition.     The  Prince  of  Orange  declared,  that  ^^  the  nation- 
neither  would  nor  could  acknowledge  them,  since  they  were,  for* 
the  most  part,  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  their- 
Constitution  ;  and  for  similar  reasons  they  had  been  rejected 
by  several  Boman  Catholic  princes."'    The  King  enforced  the 
Tridentine  Decrees  in  all  his  other  dominions  ;  he  had  ordered^ 
the  Regent  to  enforce  them  in  the  Netherlands.     The  Council: 
was  greatly  perplexed.    It  was  resolved  to  send  an  envoy  to* 
Madrid  to  confer  with  the  King  on  the  subject.    For  this  mis- 
sion  Egmont  was  selected.    His  instructions  were  drawn  up  by 
Yiglius,  the  President  of  the  Council ;  but  they  were  too 
vague  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Orange  and  his  followers.     ^^  The 
President's  statement  of  our  grievances,"  said  Orange,  '^  comes 
very  far  short  of  the  truth.     How  can  the  King  apply  the 
suitable  remedies,  if  we  conceal  from  him  the  full  extent  of  the 
evil  ?    Let  us  not  represent  the  number  of  the  heretics  inferior* 
to  what  it  really  is.    Let  us  candidly  acknowledge,  that  they 
swarm  in  every  province  and  in  every  hamlet,  however  small.. 
Nor  let  us  disguise  from  him  the  truth,  that  they  despise  the 
penal  statutes,  and  entertain  but  little  reverence  for  the  govern-- 
ment.    What  good  can  come  of  this  concealment  ?"     Eg- 
mont, on  his  arrival,  was  received  by  Philip  with  a  cordiality 
that  charmed  him.    Nothing  of  delicate  attention  and  open 
flattery  was  wanting.    Egmont  was  spellbound  by  the  conde- 
scending afifability  of  royalty.    He  returned  to  give  his  coun- 
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trymen  a  glowing  description  of  the  kindness  of  the  King,  and 
held  out  hopes  of  a  speedy  redress  of  grievances.  But  the 
letters  of  instruction  which  he  presented,  showed  that  Philip 
was  resolved  to  yield  nothing.  The  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  were  ordered  to  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  inquisitors 
were  exhorted  to  prosecute  their  work  wiUi  zeal.  The  news  of 
the  King's  obstinacy  aroused  anew  the  exasperation  of  the 
people.  Egmont,  who  saw  that  he  had  been  duped,  was 
betrayed  into  unguarded  expressions  of  indignation,  which  were 
duly  reported  to  the  King  and  treasured  up  against  the  day  of 
wrath.  The  popular  rage  was  of  so  menacing  a  character  that 
the  Council  feared  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  King.  Yiglius,  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  crown,  asserted  that  it  would  be  madness 
to  attempt  it  in  the  existing  frenzy  of  the  people.  But  Orange, 
who  saw  that  the  great  crisis  had  come,  asserted,  to  the  amazement 
of  both  friends  and  foes,  that  the  orders  of  the  King  were  too 
positive  to  be  disobeyed.  He  knew  that  '^  there  is  a  tide  in  the 
a£&irs  of  men,''  and  that  the^Netherlands  must  either  seize  the 
sword,  or  perish  by  the  sword.  After  such  an  opinion  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  no  one  could  venture  to  recommend  a 
disobedience  of  the  royal  decree.  The  Council  was  silent. 
The  Begent  decided  that  the  royal  orders  must  be  obeyed,  and 
Orange  exclaimed  exultingly, — ^^  Now  will  soon  be  performed 
a  great  tragedy."  From  that  moment  the  war  b^;an.  The 
heart  of  the  Netherlands  stood  still ;  conmierce  was  stopped  ; 
the  foreign  residents  fled  the  country,  and  both  parties  prepared 
to  decide  the  contest  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 

At  this  juncture,  some  of  the  nobles  formed  a  League,  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  oppose,  with  all  their  power, 
the  introduction  of  the  dreaded  Inquisition,  and  to  defend  each 
other  against  all  attacks.  The  members  of  the  League  drew  up 
a  solemn  petition,  which  they  presented  to  the  B^ent.  Bar- 
laimont,  who  regarded  their  proceedings  with  contempt,  told 
the  trembling  Begent  that  she  need  not  fear  such  a  band  of 
beggars.  The  expression  was  repeated  at  a  banquet  at  Kinlem- 
bei^  House  which  the  members  of  the  League  attended,  and 
they  immediately  adopted  the  name.  The  cry  of  '^  Long  live 
the  beggars"  arose,  and  was  a  rallying  cry  throughout  the  entire 
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war.  The  Begent  found  herself  constrained  to  notice  the  peti- 
tions of  the  League,  whose  strength  and  attitude  had  now 
become  imposing.  The  executions  of  the  heretics  were,  in  a 
measure  stayed,  and  both  parties  agreed  that  another  embassy 
should  be  sent  to  the  King.  The  Marquis  of  Berghen  and  the 
Lord  of  Montigny  were  ordered  to  repair  to  Spain,  and  they 
left  on  their  mission,  never  to  return.  Meanwhile,  the  mitiga- 
tion of  Inquisitorial  rigor  gave  some  courage  to  the  Protestants. 
They  assembled,  in  immense  numbers,  to  attend  field  preaching. 
At  these  assemblies,  they  took  the  precaution  of  stationing 
armed  men,  to  prevent  interruption.  Brederode,  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  Leaguers,  repaired  to  Antwerp  and  harangued 
the  citizens,  thus  raising  still  higher  the  courage  of  the  Pro- 
testants. A  vast  crowd  collected  near  Antwerp  to  hear  the 
Protestant  preachers,  who  loaded  the  Church  of  Bome  with 
every  epithet  of  coarse  invective.  The  Begent  sent  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  Antwerp,  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  To 
add  to  the'  confusion,  a  general  assembly  of  the  League  was 
called.  The  Begent  trembled  at  the  danger.  She  sent  Orange 
and  Egmont  to  protest  against  the  unlawful  assemblage.  The 
reply  of  the  Confederates  was  respectful,  but  bold  and  firm. 
In  the  meantime,  Berghen  and  Montigny  arrived  in  Spain. 
The  King  referred  their  letter  of  instructions  to  the  Council, 
who  advised  him  to  recall  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  to  moderate 
the  edicts,  and  to  give  the  B^ent  the  power  of  pardoning  any  but 
notorious  offenders.  But,  while  the  Council  was  deliberating, 
a  new  phase  of  events  occurred  which  disconcerted  all  their 
plans.     The  Iconoclasts  had  begun  their  work  1 

This  startling  expression  of  the  popular  rage  shows  the 
boldness  to  which  the  rebels  had  now  attained.  The  Cathedral 
of  Ypres  was  the  first  victim  of  their  fury ;  but  the  sacrilegious 
madness  spread,  like  magic,  through  the  provinces.  The 
Churches  of  the  country  were,  for  the  most  part,  magnificent. 
They  blazed  with  gold  and  silver  and  costly  gems  ;  they  were 
decorated  with  paintings  by  the  best  masters,  and  crowded 
with  statues  of  the  Saints.  The  Cathedral  of  Antwerp  was 
one  of  the  most  gorgeous  in  Europe.  It  had  been  originally 
founded  by  that  hero  of  the  CHeruealamme  Liberata  who  led 
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the  hosts  of  Europe  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  We  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  giving  our  readers  Mr.  Motley's  descrip- 
tion— we  might  say  picture— -of  this  glorious  triumph  of 
Christian  art. 

"  The  exquisite  and  daring  spire,  the  gigantic  stem  upon  which  the  consummate 
flower  of  this  architectural  creation  was  to  be  at  last  unfolded,  was  a  plant  of  a 
whole  century's  growth.  Rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  five  hundred  feet,  over  a 
church  of  as  many  feet  in  length,  it  worthily  represented  the  upward  tendency  of 
Oothic  architecture.  Externally  and  internally,  the  Cathedral  was  a  true  expression 
of  the  Christian  principle  of  devotion.  Amid  its  rast  accumulation  of  imagery,  its 
endless  ornaments,  its  multiplicity  of  episodes,  its  infinite  variety  of  details,  the 
central,  maternal  principle  was  ever  visible.  Ever3rthing  pointed  upwards,  ttom 
the  spire  in  the  clouds  to  the  arch  which  enshrined  the  smallest  sculptured  sunt  in 
the  chapels  below.  *  *  *  Through  the  perpetual  twilight,  tall,  columnar  trunks 
in  thick  profusion  grew  from  a  floor  checkered  with  prismatic  lights  and  sepulchral 
shadows.  Each  shaft  of  the  petrified  forest  rose  to  a  preternatural  height,  their 
many  branches  intermingling  in  the  space  above,  to  form  an  impenetrable  canopy. 
Foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  colossal  luxuriance,  strange  birds,  beasts,  griffins,  and 
chimeras  in  endless  multitudes,  the  rank  vegetation  and  the  fantastic  zoology  of  a 
fVesher  or  fabulous  world,  seemed  to  decorate  and  to  animate  the  serried  trunks  and 
pendant  branches,  while  the  shattering  symphonies  or  dying  murmurs  of  the  organ 
suggested  the  rushing  of  the  wind  through  the  forest — now  the  Aill  diapason  of  the 
storm,  and  now  the  gentle  cadence  of  the  evening  breeze.  Internally,  the  whole 
church  was  rich  beyond  expression.  All  that  opulent  devotion  and  inventive 
ingenuity  could  devise  in  wood,  bronze,  marble,  silver,  gold,  precious  jewelry,  or 
blazing  sacramental  furniture,  had  been  profusely  lavished.  The  penitential  tears 
of  centuries  had  incrusted  the  whole  interior  with  their  glittering  stalactites^ 
Divided  into  five  naves,  with  external  rows  of  chapels,  but  separated  by  no  screens 
or  partitions,  the  great  temple  formed  an  imposing  whole,  the  effect  was  the  more 
impressive,  the  vistas  almost  infinite  in  appearance.  The  wealthy  citiseiia,  the 
twenty-seven  guilds,  the  six  military  associations,  the  rhythmical  colleges,  besides 
many  other  secular  or  religious  sodalities  had  each  their  own  chapels  and  altars. 
Tombs  adorned  with  the  effigies  of  mailed  crusaders  and  pious  dames  covered  the  floor, 
tattered  banners  hung  in  the  air,  the  escutcheons  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  an  order 
tjrpical  of  Flemish  industry,  but  of  which  Emperors  and  Kmgs  were  proud  to  be 
the  chevaliers,  decorated  the  columns.  The  vast  and  beautifUUy  painted  windows 
glowed  with  scriptural  scenes,  antique  portraits,  homely  allegories,  painted  in  thoee 
brilliant  and  forgotten  colors  which  Art  has  not  ceased  to  deplore.  The  daylight 
melting  into  gloom  or  colored  with  fantastic  brilliancy,  priests  in  effhlgent  robes 
chaunUng  in  unknown  language,  the  sublime  breathing  of  choral  music^  the  soflb- 
eating  odors  of  myrrh  and  spikenard,  suggestive  of  the  oriental  soeneiy  and 
imagery  of  Holy  Writ,  all  combined  to  bewilder  and  exalt  the  senses.'* 

This  Church,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  the  world, 
was  one  of  the  first  victims  of  Iconoclastic  rage.  A  crowd  of 
men  and  women  of  the  lowest  rank  repaired  to  the  Ghuith. 
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The  magistrates  seem  to  have  been  paralyzed  by  fear.  The 
intruders  went  to  work  systematically.  They  profanely  sang  a 
hymn  and  then  rushed  to  the  work  of  spoliation  which  they 
did  not  leave  until  nothing  more  remained  to  be  destroyed.  The 
interior  of  the  Cathedral  was  a  complete  wreck,  the  oigan, 
windows,  pictures,  statues,  tombs,  the  elaborate  and  exquisite 
carvings  were  shivered  to  pieces  with  hammers,  or  utterly 
defaced.  But  the  Iconoclasts  were  not  content  with  sacking 
one  Church,  however  splendid.  All  the  Churches  in  and  around 
Antwerp  shared  the  same  fate.  The  Churches  that  were  simi- 
larly treated  throughout  the  provinces  might  be  counted  by 
hundreds.  The  feelings  of  Philip,  when  these  outrages  were 
announced  to  him,  may  be  conjectured.  He  tore  his  beard, 
and  swore  by  the  soul  of  his  father,  '4t  should  cost  them  dear.'' 
So  terrified  was  the  Regent,  that  she  resolved  to  flee  from 
Brussels,  and  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  remain.  In  her 
letters  to  the  King,  she  attributed  the  troubles  in  the  provinces 
to  the  adroit  maneuvers  of  Orange  and  his  followers.  But 
Orange  was,  at  this  very  time,  doing  his  best  to  allay  the 
excitement.  Egmont  repaired  to  Flanders,  where  he  persecuted 
the  heretics  with  the  greatest  rigor.  Events  irere  now  march- 
ing rapidly  to  a  scene  of  blood.  Horn  was  recalled  from 
Toumay,  which  was  subjugated  by  Noircarmes.  Mamix  of 
Thoulouse  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  but  his  army  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  DeBeauvoir  within  sight  of  Antwerp,  where 
Orange  was.  The  Protestants  of  Antwerp,  who  saw  their 
brethren  slaughtered  before  their  eyes,  were  filled  with  frenzy. 
A  tremendous  insurrection  occurred  in  the  city.  Forty  thou- 
sand men» — Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and  Boman  Catholics,  array- 
ed themselves  in  three  armies,  to  slaughter  each  other  in  the 
streets  of  Antwerp.  Orange  with  difficulty  succeeded  in 
appeasing  their  fury.  Valenciennes,  which  had  revolted,  was 
taken  by  Noircarmes.  The  rebellious  spirit  of  the  people 
seemed  to  be  subdued.  Orange  now  left  the  country  and  took 
up  his  residence  as  an  exile  in  Germany.  Before  leaving,  he 
used  the  most  earnest  entreaties  to  induce  Egmont  to  follow 
his  example.  But  Egmont  was  not  to  be  persuaded  that  there 
was  danger  in  his  remaining.    He  had  just  received  a  most 
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affectionate  letter  from  the  King,  written  in  Philip's  own  hand, 
praising  him  for  his  devotion  to  the  royal  canse.  It  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  insincerity  of  PhUip,  that  before  writing 
this  letter,  he  had  signed  the  death  warrant  of  Egmont  I 
Orange  had  less  confidence  than  Egmont  in  the  King.  He  left 
the  provinces  to  their  fate,  for  a  season.  His  flight  was  not 
premature.  A  dark  cloud  was  gathering  on  the  southern  fron- 
tier. The  Duke  of  Alva  was  in  full  march  for  the  Netherlands, 
with  ten  thousand  men.  This  last  step  Philip  had  taken  by  the 
advice  of  his  Council ;  Margaret  had  vainly  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade him  from  it.  Every  day  saw  Alva  drawing  nearer  to  his 
prey.  His  army  comprised  the  flower  of  Spanish  and  Italian 
chivalry.  Many  of  his  soldiers  were  the  bronzed  veterans  who 
had  been  the  terror  of  Europe  under  Charles  Y.  In  discipline 
and  equipment,  this  army  was  superb.  In  three  divisions  it 
crossed  the  Alps  and  penetrated  to  the  doomed  provinces. 
Alva  exhibited  to  the  Begent  the  powers  he  had  received  from 
Philip ;  and  Margaret  saw,  to  her  consternation,  that  they 
were  unlimited.  The  first  measures  of  the  new  viceroy  showed 
the  people  what  was  in  store  for  them.  Egmont  and  Horn 
were  arrested,  and  garrisons  introduced  into  the  most  important 

ft 

towns. 

What,  meanwhile,  were  the  feelings  of  the  people  ?  A 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  had  already  left  the  country  for 
Germany  and  England ;  more  would  have  gone,  but  further 
emigration  was  prohibited.  Commerce  was  paralysed  ;  the 
foreign  residents  were  gone  ;  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the 
country  were  as  silent  as  cities  of  the  dead.  Alva  organised  a 
new  Council  for  .the  trial  of  suspected  persons.  He  called  it 
the  Council  of  troubles  ;  history  calls  it  the  Council  of  Blood. 
The  members  were  few,  but  they  were  his  creatures,  and  the 
terrible  Vargas  was  at  their  head  1  Compared  to  this  tribunal, 
the  Inquisition  had  been  merciful.  The  one  had  chastised 
with  whips  ;  the  other  chastised  with  scorpions.  Five  hundred 
persons  were  arrested  at  one  time,  and  all  were  put  to  death. 
The  scenes  of  horror  which  the  Council  exhibited  may  have 
been  equaled  during  the  Beign  of  Terror  in  France  ;  we  search 
his.ory  in  vain  for  another  parallel.    The  people  were  sent  to 
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death  in  droves.  Some  were  found  to  have  been  execnted 
before  their  names  were  called  in  the  Council  for  trial.  The 
bodies  of  some  who  had  died  in  prison  were  decapitated  on  the 
scaffold.  Throughout  the  country,  nothing  was  seen  but 
corpses  and  executions.  The  Begent,  who  found  herself  pow- 
erless, resigned  her  office  and  left  the  provinces  to  their  fate. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  his  brother,  Louis  of  Nassau,  and 
four  other  eminent  nobles  were  now  summoned  to  the  Council 
to  stand  their  trial  for  treason  ;  but  they  were  beyond  its  reach. 
Orange  replied  to  the  proclamation  by  scomftilly  denying  the 
authority  of  the  Court.  But  the  Council,  although  foiled  in 
its  aims  against  these  nobles,  dealt  in  a  summary  manner  with 
those  who  were  in  its  power.  Twenty-five  nobles  were  beheaded 
at  Brussels  in  three  successive  days.  According  to  Alva's  own 
computation,  eight  hundred  persons  were  executed  in  one  week. 
At  this  time,  the  Inquisition  issued  a  decree  condemning  all 
the  tnh<xbitants  of  the  Netherlands  to  death,  excepting  a  few 
persons  who  were  specified  !  This  condemnation  of  an  entire 
people  to  death  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Compared  to  it,  the  proscriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  the 
crimes  of  Nero,  and  the  cruelties  of  the  barbarians  who  over- 
threw the  Boman  Empire,  sink  into  insignificance.  Procopius 
refused  to  describe  the  horrid  cruelties  practiced  by  the  Goths, 
'Mest  he  should  transmit  a  monument  and  example  of  inhu- 
manity to  succeeding  ages;''  but  succeeding  ages  surpassed 
the  ferocity  of  the  G-oth.  The  Council  of  Blood  revelled  in 
its  element.  Egmont  and  Horn  were  brought  to  trial.  All 
Europe  was  interested  in  their  fate.  It  was  evident  that  the 
Council  was  determined  to  have  their  blood  ;  but  nearly  every 
court  in  Germany  remonstrated  against  the  doom  of  Egmont, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  personally  interceded  in  behalf  of 
Horn. 

Bemonstrance  and  intercession  were  useless:  Egmont  and 
Horn  died  by  the  axe.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  con- 
demned by  default :  in  reply,  he  issued  a  commission  to  levy 
troops  against  the  King  of  Spain.  Troops  were  raised  ;  the 
first  efforts  of  the  Netherlanders  were  unsuccessful ;  but  Louis 
of  Nassau  completely  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  the  Battle  of 
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Heiliger  Lee.    The  Duke  of  Alva  now  took  the  field  in  person, 
and  almost  annihilated  the  army  of  Louis  in  two  engagements. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  having  collected  a  formidable  army, 
marched  to  encounter  Alva.     The  wary  Alva  declined  the 
combat,  and  Orange,  after  using  every  efibrt  to  bring  about  an 
engagement,  saw  himself  baffled  by  the  Spaniard :  his  troops 
mutinied  for  their  pay,  and  his  army  gradually  fell  to  pieces ; 
while  Alva,  who  had  accomplished  all  that  he  desired,  returned 
to  Brussels,  to  prosecute  the  slaughter  of  the  patriots.     The 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  Spaniards  shocked  all  Europe. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  remonstrated  with  Philip  most  vig- 
orously on  the  subject,  and  even  sent  the  Archduke  Charles 
on  a  special  mission  to  Madrid,  to  convey  his  remonstrance  to 
the  King  of  Spain.    Philip  replied,  by  complaining  bitterly  of 
the  aid  that  Orange  had  received  in  G^nnany,  and  of  the  honor 
which  the  Emperor  had  done  Orange  in  sending  the  Archduke 
on  this  mission.     To  this  letter  the  German  Emperor  replied, 
that  ^^  It  was  now  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  this  state  of  things 
in  Lower  Germany.   They^  who  believed  that  Flanders  could  be 
governed  in  the  same  manner  as  Italy  and  Spain j  were  greatly 
mistaken"    This  was,  perhaps,  the  boldest  language  that  had 
ever  been  addressed  to  Philip.     But  even  the  most  devoted 
servants  of  the  King  of  Spain  now  saw  that  further  bloodshed 
in  the  provinces  would  endanger  the  interests  of  the  Spanish 
crown.    Philip  at  last  sent  a  pardon,  but  it  was  clogged  with 
so  many  exceptions  that  it  amounted  to  nothing.    That  Phil- 
ip's offered  pardon  proceeded  from  no  extravagant  love  of  mercy, 
is  seen  in  the  fate  of  the  Lord  of  Montigny.    It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  and  the  Marquis  of  Berghen  had  been  sent  by 
the  Council  of  State  to  Madrid,  on  an  embassy,  several  years 
back.     Both  were  detained  in  Spain,  as  prisoners.     Beighen 
had  long  since  died,  and  Montigny  was  now  strangled  in  secret 
by  Philip's  order.    There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  Ber- 
ghen died  by  poison.    Such  were  the  scenes  enacted  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  a  Christian  land,  and  by  a  Christian  King  ! 
Orange  was  now  engaged  in  raising  funds  sufficient  to  gather 
an  army  once  more  under  the  banners  of  Freedom.    Alva  had 
run  his  course.    He  was  wearied  of  slaying,  and  bagged  to  be 
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recalled.  The  King  consented,  and  appointed  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Coeli  to  Bucceed  him,  but  some  time  necsBsarily 
intervened  before  he  could  arrive  in  his  new  charge.  Mean- 
while, the  war,  which  Alva  had  thought  finished,  burst  out 
anew.  The  sailors  in  the  service  of  Orange—"  The  Beggars 
of  the  sea" — ^took  BrilL  Flushing  revolted  ;  Enkhuizen  fol- 
lowed the  example,  as  did  nearly  all  the  important  towns  of 
Holland  and  Zealand.  The  tide  was  turning.  Louis  of  Nassau 
took  Mons.  Alva  was  astonished.  He  longed  to  leave  the 
provinces,  and  saw  with  delight  the  arrival  of  Medina  Coeli, 
his  appointed  successor.  But  the  recent  successes  of  the  pat- 
riots rendered  it  advisable  that  Alva  should  still  remain  some 
time  in  power.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  occurring 
at  this  time,  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the  patriots,  who  had  been 
promised  aid  from  France.  The  tide  again  turned.  Mons  was 
retaken  by  the  Spaniards  ;  Malines  was  taken  and  sacked ; 
Zutphen  shared  the  same  fate, — ^Alva's  command  "not  to  leave 
a  single  man  alive  in  the  city"  being  faithfully  executed. 
Alva  took  Naarden,  and  informed  the  King,  that  he  "  had  not 
left  a  single  mother's  son  alive."  Ordinary  warfare  seems  tame, 
when  compared  to  the  horrors  which  the  two  contending  par- 
ties inflicted  on  each  other.  They  drank  each  other's  blood  ; 
they  tore  out  each  other's  hearts  ;  they  studied  intently  to 
devise  new  and  unheard  of  tortures  for  their  prisoners.  Quarter 
was  not  named  ; — ^it  was  a  war  to  the  death  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Dutch. 

The  Spaniards  pressed  on  to  the  siege  of  Harlem.  They 
sent  a  messenger  to  summon  the  place  to  surrender ;  the  citi- 
zens hanged  the  messenger.  The  Spaniards  battered  the  walls 
with  cannon :  the  citizens  rebuilt  them  as  fast  as  they  were  de- 
molished. The  Spaniards  stormed  the  town :  they  were  met  by  a 
resistance,  before  which  they  recoiled.  The  besieged  defended 
themselves  with  fire-arms,  with  sword  and  dagger,  with  stones, 
with  boiling  water,  with  fire,  with  blazing  hoops,  with  melted 
pitch.  The  fortifications  having,  at  one  point,  become  unten- 
able, the  citizens  buUt  a  second  wall,  inside  of  the  first,  and 
when  the  first  was  carried,  the  citizens  withdrew  within 
the  second,  blowing  up  the  first,  together  with  the  Spaniards 
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who  had  mounted  it.  The  Duke  of  Alva  wrote  to  Philip, 
that  he  had  never  seen  such  warfare.  Famine  raged  in  the 
city :  a  few  loaves  of  bread  alone  remained  ;  the  besieged  threw 
them  into  the  Spanish  camp,  and  hoisted  a  black  flf^.  Har- 
lem was  at  last  subdued  by  famine,  but  the  Spaniards  had 
lost  twelve  thousand  men.  The  Duke  of  Medina  Coeli  took 
his  departure.  He,  probably,  saw  how  little  he  could  accom- 
plish in  a  country  so  convulsed. 

The  Spaniards  advanced  to  take  Alkmaar.  They  were  met 
by  the  heroic  burghers,  with  more  than  mortal  courage.  "  Ev- 
ery living  man  was  on  the  walls.  The  storming  parties  were 
assailed  with  cannon,  with  musketry,  with  pistols.  Boiling 
water,  pitch,  and  oil,  molten  lead,  and  imslacked  lime,  were 
poured  upon  them  every  moment.  Hundreds  of  tarred  and 
burning  hoops  were  skilfully  quoited  around  the  necks  of  the 
soldiers,  who  struggled  in  vain  to  extricate  themselves  from 
these  fiery  ruffs,  while,  as  fast  as  any  of  the  invaders  planted 
foot  upon  the  breach,  they  were  confronted,  face  to  face,  with 
sword  and  dagger,  by  the  burghers^  who  hurled  them  headlong 
into  the  moat  below.''  The  Spaniards  were  driven  back  with 
immense  loss.  The  Patriots  prepared  to  open  the  dykes  and 
engulf  the  Spanish  army  in  a  waste  of  waters.  But  the  Span- 
iards were  entirely  overawed  by  the  heroic  braveiy  of  the  be- 
sieged. The  soldiers  exclaimed,  that  the  city  was  defended  by 
infernal  powers,  and  Don  Frederic,  their  commander,  was  com- 
pelled to  retire. 

A  Naval  engagement,  which  occurred  at  this  time,  gave  ad- 
ditional courage  to  the  Patriots.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  en- 
tirely defeated,  and  their  Admiral  taken.  The  administration 
of  Alva  seemed  to  grow  unfortunate,  indeed.  But  another 
successor,  Bequeseus,  had  now  arrived,  and  Alva  took  his  de- 
parture. It  were  well  for  humanity,  if  an  eternal  veil  could 
be  drawn  over  his  barbarities.  Neither  sex  nor  age,  neither 
young  nor  old,  neither  high  nor  low,  had  been  spared,  during 
the  seven  years  of  his  administration.  The  ingenuity  of  man 
had  been  exhausted  in  devising  new  torments  to  inflict  upon 
his  fellow-man.  '^  Men  were  tortured,  beheaded,  hanged  hj 
the  neck  and  by  the  legs,  burned  before  slow  flres,  pinched  to 
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death  with  red-hot  tongs,  broken  npon  the  wheel,  Btarved,  and 
flayed  aliye/' 

The  beginning  of  Bequeeeus's  career  was  not  fortunate. 
M iddelberg  having  been  besieged  by  the  Patriots,  the  Spanish 
fleet,  in  an  attempt  to  reUeve  it,  was  entirely  defeated,  and 
Middelbeig  fell  But,  to  counterbalance  these  reverses,  the 
Spaniards  defeated  Louis  of  Nassau,  at  Mookerheyde :  Louis 
was  slain,  as  was  his  brother  Henry.  Thus  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange lost  two  brothers  in  this  disastrous  battle.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Spaniards  were  again  defeated  at  sea.  Yaldez  be- 
sieged Leyden  with  eight  thousand  men.  The  citizens  were, 
at  last,  reduced  to  the  starving  point,  when  the  Patriots  cut 
the  dykes,  and  carried  provisions  to  the  city  in  their  ships,  over 
the  submerged  land.  The  Spaniards  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Leyden,  but  successfully  conducted  expeditions  against  Duive- 
land  and  Schouwen.  Bequeseus,  worn  out  with  anxiety,  fell 
sick  and  died. 

An  incident  occurred,  which,  although  terrible  in  its  immedi- 
ate results,  was  eventually  favorable  to  the  patriot  cause.  We 
refer  to  the  sacking  of  Antwerp  by  the  mutinous  Spanish  troops. 
All  the  horrors,  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive  of,  were 
visited  on  that  unfortunate  city.  It  convinced  the  Netherland- 
ens,  however,  that  the  Spaniards  must  be  driven  out  of  the 
country  by  some  means.  All  the  States  entered  into  a  Oon- 
vention, — the  Pacification  of  Ghent — ^binding  themselves  to 
assist  each  other  in  driving  out  the  Spaniards. 

The  country  had  been  left  without  a  Governor,  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  Bequeseus.  Don  John  of  Austria  was  the  man 
whom  Philip  appointed.  Of  a  fine,  open  countenance,  a  splen- 
did figure,  and  conciliatory  manners,  the  Duke  of  Austriar— 
the  hero  of  Lepanto — ^the  mirror  of  chivalry — ^was  a  man  fit  to 
excite  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  any  people.  Had  Don 
John,  instead  of  Alva,  succeeded  Margaret  in  the  regency,  what 
oceans  of  blood  might  have  been  saved  1  But,  following  Alva 
and  Bequeseus,  he  encountered  obstacles,  such  as  have  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  but  few.  The  Patriots  had  now  imbibed  such  a 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  that  any  reconciliation  seemed  im- 
practicable.   Don  John  desired  to  pacify  them  by  proper  con- 
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cessions,  and  to  bring  back  tbe  provinces  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  in  the  time  of  his  father,  Charles  V.  When 
he  arrived,  he  found  that  concessions  were  demanded.  The 
Spanish  troops  were  to  leave  the  provinces :  the  Duke  con- 
sented. They  were  to  leave,  either  by  land  or  sea ;  the  Duke 
proposed  that  they  should  go  by  sea.  It  was  then  demanded 
that  they  should  go  by  land  ;  to  this,  also,  the  Duke  consented. 
Finally,  he  affirmed,  in  totOj  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  and 
the  new  treaty  which  he  made  was  called  the  Perpetual  Edict. 
Here,  at  least,  was  no  Margaret,  no  Duke  of  Alva,  no  such 
Qovemor  as  the  provinces  had  hitherto  enjoyed  under  Philip. 
Having  obtained  all  that  they  had  ever  asked,  the  States — 
excepting  Holland  and  Zealand, — concluded  a  formal  treaty. 
This  treaty  Philip  signed. 

Here  we  might  expect  to  find  the  war  ended.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  concession  and  reconcilia- 
tion manifested  by  the  Duke  and  the  King.  But  Orange  was 
suspicious.  He  distrusted  the  Duke — ^we  think  unjustly.  He 
distrusted  the  King, — ^and  not  without  good  reason.  The  &te 
of  Egmont  and  Horn,  of  Berghen  and  Montigny,  was  ever 
in  his  mind.  The  ample  concessions  of  the  Di^e  had  taken 
him  entirely  by  surprise.  The  Edict  had  been  accepted  by  the 
Duke,  ratified  by  the  Estates,  and  signed  by  the  King.  Were 
the  Provinces  to  keep  faith  with  the  Sovereign,  or  to  violate 
their  pledges  ?  Were  they  to  rest  satisfied  with  all  they  had 
asked,  or  resort,  again,  to  war  ?  Orange  decided  on  the  latter 
course.  The  Duke  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  concili- 
ate him,  but,  in  vain.  The  war  was  yet  to  last  for  two  gene- 
rations I  We  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  an  impartial  reader,  that  the  Duke  was  shamefully  treated. 
After  he  had  conceded  all  that  the  Protestants  asked,  and  ren« 
dered  himself  defenseless,  they  were  still  unwiUing  to  be  satis- 
fied. They  had,  from  the  fijnst,  treated  the  Duke  with  rude- 
ness ;  under  the  persuasions  of  Orange,  they  had  manifested 
the  utmost  jealousy  of  his  intentions  :  they  proceeded  now  to 
declare  him  an  enemy  of  the  public  weal.  They  did  not  even 
scruple  to  taunt  hiip  with  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth.  The 
great  nobles,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Orange,  invited  the 
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Archduke  Matthias  into  the  Provinoes,  and  Elizabeth^  of  Eng^ 
land,  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  by  which  she  agreed  to 
send  them  both  men  and  money.  The  ProvinceB  were  deter- 
mined to  have  war,  and  war  they  finally  had.  Bat  their  first 
achievements  in  arms  were  not  brilliant.  Their  entire  army 
was  cnt  to  pieces  by  Don  John,  with  a  rery  small  force.  Ten 
ihonsand  of  the  soldiers  of  the  States  were  slain,  and  hardly 
one  Spaniard.  At  this  time  the  Duke  of  Anjou  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Provinces.  The  situation  of  the  Duke  of 
Austria  was  trying.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  people ; 
he  saw,  everywhere  around  him,  the  evidences  of  a  hatred 
which  he  had  not  provoked  ;  England  and  France  were  arrayed 
against  him ;  his  forces  were  weak,  and  his  funds  utterly  ex- 
hausted. Disgusted  with  the  people  of  the  Provinces,  he  had 
long  solicited  his  recall.  It  came,  at  length  ;  but  from  a  might-^ 
ier  Monarch  than  the  King  of  Spain.  A  fever,  brought  on 
by  anxiety  of  mind,  conducted  to  the  tomb  the  first  soldier  of* 
Europe.  With  his  last  breath  he  appointed  Alexander,  Prince 
of  Parma,  to  succeed  him.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three^ 
but  his  military  exploits  had  long  covered  him  with  glory. 
Well  has  Mr.  Motley  described  him,  as  *^  the  last  of  the  Pala- 
dins and  Crusaders.'' 

Alexander  Famese,  his  nephew  and  successor,  while  scarcely 
inferior  to  Don  John  in  military  reputation,  was  his  superior 
in  those  subtle  arts  which  Orange  so  well  understood.    He  per- 
fectly understood  the  game  of  Orange,  and  the  result  showed, . 
that  he  played  it  with  no  small  success.    A  reaction,  which 
soon  occurred,  in  favor  of  the  royal  party,  was  the  first  fruit  of 
his  exertions.    The  Walloon  Provinces  were  reconciled  with 
Philip.    The  Patriots  were  dismayed.    Holland,  Zealand,  GeU  - 
derlandy  Zutphen,  Utrecht,  and  the  Frisian  Provinces,  formed 
a  new  union,  from  which,  ultimately,  arose  the  Dutch  Bepub- 
lic.    On  the  other  hand,  Parma  took  Maestrecht,  after  an  he- 
roic resistance. 

The  war  had  now  lasted  twelve  years.    The  cause  of  the 
Provinces  seemed  to  be  declining.    Desertions  to  the  party  of 
Philip  were  of  frequent  occurrence.    As  a  last  resource,  the 
States  abjured  Philip,  and  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the 
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Duke  of  Anjou^  wlio  was  acknowledged  by  all  but  Holland  and 
Zealand,  and  the  Walloon  Provinces,  which  last,  as  we  have 
said,  had  gone  oyer  to  Philip.  The  King  of  Spain  now  issued 
a  ban  against  Orange,  denouncing  him  as  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind, and  setting  a  price  upon  his  head.  The  conduct  of  An- 
jou  shewed  the  Provinces  how  much  they  could  truftt  the  man 
to  whom  they  had  given  their  allegiance.  He  treacherously 
endeavored  to  seize  Antwerp  ;  but  the  burghers  repulsed  his 
forces.  With  a  few  other  towns  he  had  been  more  successful 
A  reconciliation  was,  at  length,  e£fected.  The  Prince  of  Par- 
ma had  taken  advantage  of  the  general  confusion,  to  capture 
some  important  towns.  Many  efforts  had  been  unsuccessfully 
made  to  take  the  life  of  Orange  :  another  effort  was  destined 
to  be  more  successul.  Gerard,  a  Burgundian,  was  the  assassin. 
He  was  known  to  Orange,  who  had  befriended  him,  and  it  was 
subsequently  proved,  that  the  weapon,  with  which  he  performed 
the  deed,  had  been  purchased  with  money  which  Orange  had 
given  him !  As  the  Prince  was  proceeding  to  his  private 
apartments^  after  dinner,  the  murderer,  who  had  been  con- 
cealed by  an  arch,  fired.  The  Prince  received  three  balls,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  fell,  ^^  0,  my  God,  have  mercy  upon  my  soul  I 
0,  my  God,  have  mercy  upon  this  poor  people  I''  A  few  mo- 
ments after,  he  expired. 

Thus  perished  William  the  Silent,  the  champion  of  Nether- 
land  freedom.  Few  men  have  accomplished  so  much  with 
such  slender  resources  ;  and  few  are  more  deeply  enshrined  in 
the  heart  of  every  lover  of  freedom.  Though  dead,  the  re- 
membrance of  his  deeds  nerved  a  gallant  people  to  achieve 
their  independence.  From  the  tomb  of  the  Silent  went  forth 
an  influence,  which  wasted  the  gold  and  the  blood  of  Spain, 

nd  reared  an  empire  of  tmrivalled  prosperity  on  the  shores  of 

he  Zuider  Zee. 
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Art.  VI.— OHBYSTAL'S  MODES  OF  BAPTISM. 

A  HiSTOBY    OF     THE    MODES  OF   CHRISTIAN    BaPTIBM,  from 

Holy  Scripture^  the  Councils  Ecumenical  and  Provincial j  the 
Fathers  J  the  Schoolmen,  and  the  Bubrica  of  the  whole  Church, 
East  and  West,  in  illustration  and  vindication  of  the  Bu-- 
brics  of  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Be/ormation,  and 
those  of  the  American  Church.  By  Bev.  James  ChbtstaIi, 
A.M.,  a  Presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  &  Blackiston,  1861.    pp.  324. 

Thought  has  been  free,  through  all  the  ages,  and  in  all  climes, 
just  as  the  soul  is  free,  and  within  itself  feels  the  consciousness 
of  its  lofty  independence  of  all  external  forces.  Still,  in  a 
certain  sense,  free  thought  was  at  once  the  parent  and  the  off- 
spring of  the  Befonnation,  and  therefore  most  free  in  those 
countries  where  it  triumphed  most.  And  there,  of  course,  its 
maddest  vagaries,  and  its  wildest  excesses,  were  exhibited. 
Nothing  damaged  the  Beformation  more,  than  the  extravagan- 
cies and  excesses  of  the  numerous  Sects,  to  which  it  gave  birth. 

Considering  the  importance  attached  to  the  primary,  initia- 
tive Sacrament  of  the  Gospel,  Baptism,  and  the  strange  devi- 
ations, in  the  course  of  ages,  and  the  progress  of  error,  from 
the  primitive  practice,  and  the  Apostolic  Doctrine  with  regard  to 
it,  which,  at  the  West,  everywhere  prevailed,  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising,  that  certain  Sects  should  have  sprung  up,  both  in 
Germany  and  in  England,  calling  in  question  the  regularity 
and  validity  of  Boman  Catholic  Baptism,  both  with  regard  to 
its  subjects  and  its  mode. 

Political  agitations,  and  more  engrossing  controversies  rela- 
tive to  Doctrines  and  Worship,  occupied  the  attention  of  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  our  English  ancestors  for  more  than 
an  hundred  years.  Indeed,  as  a  Sect  of  any  considerable 
prominence,  English  Baptists  did  not  appear  upon  the  stage 
much  above  two  hundred  years  ago.  Indeed,  they  come  much 
nearer  to  being  an  indigenous  American  Denomination,  than 
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any  other  amongst  ns.  Of  the  others,  some,  like  the  (}ennan 
Sects,  have  a  race,  or  national  origin ;  some,  like  Oongr^a- 
tionalists  and  Scotch  PresbyterianA,  an  historic,  or  strictly 
European,  sectarian  origin ;  and  one  denomination,  at  least, 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  has  an  organic  and  self-ex- 
panding origin.  With  the  exception  of  Churchmen,  who,  as 
far  as  their  principles  are  older  than  the  specialities  of  the 
State  Church  of  England,  and  based  upon  eternal  and  immu- 
table truth,  the  Baptists  alone  have  assumed  positions,  which, 
if  tenable  and  true,  are  suited  to  all  times,  and  all  peoples. 
And,  in  this  sense,  they  are  much  more  an  American  Denomi- 
nation, than  an  English.  The  acorn,  planted  by  Soger  Will- 
iams in  Bhode  Island,  and  which,  as  far  as  any  culture  on  his 
part  was  concerned,  might,  and  would  have  perished  in  the 
ground,  has  become  a  prodigious  oak,  whose  branches  extend 
oyer  all  our  land  ;  and  vigorous  offshoots  from  it  have  taken 
root  on  far  distant  shores,  and,  by  its  side,  the  original  Eng- 
lish stock  is,  in  comparison,  a  diminutive  shrub. 

A  curious  speculation  with  regard  to  most  other  denomina- 
tions, does  not  apply  with  like  force  to  our  Baptist  friends — 
how  their  European  peculiarities  have  proved  themselves 
capable  of  transplantation  to  the  soil  of  America,  and  how 
far  they  have  been  subject  to  change,  or,  at  least,  to  mod- 
ification, by  various  native  influences.  Of  the  great  Presbyte- 
rian family,  there  is  not  a  branch  which  has  not  an  historic, 
European,  and  strictly  sectarian  origin :  and  why  and  how 
their  differences  have  been  so  long  perpetuated,  is  hardly  to  be 
accounted  for,  even  by  their  distinctive  pertinacity ;  so  evi- 
dently is  it  the  tendency  of  American  institutions  and  Ameri- 
can ideas,  to  blend  into  one  all  shades  of  mere  opinion,  of 
transatlantic  origin.  Fusion,  amalgamation  into  one  homoge- 
neous mass  of  all  races,  of  all  Sects,  of  all  opinions,  seems  to 
be  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  great  and  good  work  for  which  this 
great  American  alembic  was  set  up  ;  and  if,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Great  Purifier,  the  result  can  only  be,  the  con- 
suming of  all  dross,  and  the  refining  of  the  pure  gold,  then  all  the 
scorching  endured  in  the  process  will  be  very  little  to  be  deplored.^ 

*  The  feivent  heat  of  some  g^at  social  oonmlsion  ma/  be  needed,  in  order  to 
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Just  80  far  as  the  Baptist  Denomination  stands  apart  from 
an  historic  or  European  origin,  it  may  be  independent  of  Amer- 
ican influences,  and,  being  indigenous  to  the  soil,  may  be  the 
better  able  to  endure  the  changes  of  the  climate.  But  American 
influences  are  very  potent,  and  they  are  exceedingly  subtle. 
Those  who  are  most  completely  transformed  by  them,  are  often 
the  very  last  to  be  conscious  of  any  change.  A  citizen  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  more  than 
forty  years  ago,*  who  has  spent  the  greater  portion  of  a  long 
Ministry  in  those  parts  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  where  Bap- 
tists most  abound,  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  the  remarkable 
and  very  great  changes  which  are  going  on  in  their  midst,  un- 
der influences  which  are  strictly  American,  and  consist,  in 
various  measures,  of  the  influence  of  travel,  of  higher  culture, 
of  larger  and  more  comprehensive  views,  and  of  a  more  Cath- 
olic and  genial  piety. 

In  many  rural  districts  of  Kentucky,  large  communities  can 
BtiU  be  found,  amongst  whom  Alumni  of  Old  Brown  and  gradu- 
ates of  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  would  find  themselves 
far  less  at  home,  than  Oxford  men  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
back-woodsmen  of  Canada.  Free-will,  open-communion^ 
highly  educated  Baptist  Ministers  1  oh,  shocking  I  Jansenists 
amongst  the  Jesuits  were  more  at  home  I  So  great  have  the 
changes  been,  which  have  taken  place  within  a  few  years,  that, 
in  various  places,  the  rallying  cry  of  the  Simon  Pures  of  the 
old  interest  may  be  heard,  calling  for  a  firmer  defense  of  all 
the  ancient  land-marks.  But  still  the  change  goes  on,  and  is 
marked  by  these  several  striking  peculiarities. 

Ist.  The  standard  of  the  age  at  which  a  child  may  be  con- 
sidered an  adult,  and  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  Baptism,  on  the 
score  of  personal  religion,  and  a  conscious  faith,  is  continually 
becoming  lower  and  lower.  And  when,  in  this  connection,  the 
much  lower  standard  of  religious  profession  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  the  greater  ease  with  which  a  claim  of  individual 
conversion  is  set  up,  and  admitted,  it  would  prove  very  diffi- 

haaten  thiB  process.  The  tendency  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  movement,  for  a 
^e,  seemed  to  be,  the  union  of  many,  if  not  most,  or  even  all  the  branches  of 
^e  great  Presbyterian  Family,  in  England  and  America. 
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cult  indeed  to  draw  any  well-defined  line,  between  Adult  Bap- 
tisniy  as  practised  bj  them,  and  Infant  Baptism,  as  practised  by 
the  Church  in  all  ages.  Indeed,  the  margin  is  overlapped  con- 
siderably, of  the  ages  between  which  a  very  liberal  CampbeU- 
ite  Baptist  would  administer  Baptism,  as  to  an  Adult,  and  a 
very  strict  Churchman  would  insist  upon  doing  it,  as  to  an  In- 
fant. In  practice.  Infant  Immersion  has,  at  length,  been  ex- 
tensively restored,  though  not  exactly  after  the  rubrical  fashion. 

2d.  But,  as  far  as  the  original  positions  of  the  Denomination 
are  concerned,  a  more  serious  departure  may  be  traced,  in  the 
gradual  abandonment,  one  by  one,  of  the  old  lines  of  demarc- 
ation— ^no  fellowship  in  the  Pulpit,  no  fellowship  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  ;  and  as  little  as  possible  in  any  Christian  communion 
whatever.  Now,  no  class  of  Christians  amongst  us  brands, 
with  severer  reprobation,  the  claims  of  an  exclusive  Apostolic 
Succession  in  the  Ministry,  or  boasts  more  loudly  its  special 
liberality  in  an  interchange  of  Pulpits  with  a  brother  consid- 
ered as  destitute  of  Baptism  indeed,  but  not  as  at  all  deprived 
of  Orders  thereby.  A  laige  and  highly  respectable  and  rapidly 
increasing  body  amongst  them,  warmly  advocate  open  com- 
munion with  all  Orthodox  and  Evangelical  Protestant  Christ- 
ians, of  every  name :  and  thus, 

Sdly.  Conceding,  in  their  practice,  the  very  principle  which 
gave  rise  to  their  Denomination,  they  then  loudly  proclaimed, 
that  the  mode  and  the  subjects  of  Baptism  were  matters  of 
immeasurably  greater  importance  than  the  Unity  of  the  Church* 
In  practice,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  now  declare,  that 
Union  amongst  Christians  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than 
any  mere  matters  of  form.  Of  course,  they  still  prefer  that 
this  Union  should  take  place  upon  their  platform ;  and  for 
this,  these  same  multitudes  will,  probably,  continue  warmly  to 
contend.  Many  of  their  distinguished  scholars,  however,  are 
very  ready  to  admit,  that  Union  amongst  all  the  followers  of 
our  Lord  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  more  or  less 
water  in  Baptism. 

Thus  far,  the  infiuence  of  America  in  reducing  to  a  practi- 
cal form  impracticable  ideas,  and  extracting  from  all  Sects 
much  of  the  excess  of  virulence,  would,  probably,  have  gone^ 
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in  the  case  of  the  old  aggreesiye,  intolerant  Baptists,  even  had 
they  been  surrounded  by  the  defenses  of  ancient  Greeds,  of  a 
Scriptural  Liturgy,  and  of  an  Apostolic  Ministry.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  they  have  been  destitute  of  the  slight  pro- 
tection afforded  by  that  rope  of  sand.  New  England  Congre- 
gationalism. The  cohesive  power  of  that  system  scarcely  ex- 
ists at  all,  outside  the  limits  of  New  England,  or  beyond  the 
range  of  the  Puritan  race,  even  if  it  now  exists  there.  As  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher  said  of  it,  long  years  ago,  it  is  a  plant  which 
will  not  bear  transplanting.  New  England  memories  and  hab- 
its constitute  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  continues  to  sustain 
a  feeble  existence.  But  the  dimensions  of  the  Baptist  Denom- 
ination are  co-extensive  with  our  almost  boundless  country, 
and  its  discordant  members  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  held  to- 
gether by  so  loose  a  bond.  The  divisions  amongst  them  are 
even  more  numerous  than  amongst  the  Presbyterian  family, 
and,  in  their  case,  are  all  of  indigenous  growth.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago,  a  Baptist  Minister  from  New  England,  who 
had  been  acting  as  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
Kentucky,  for  some  length  of  time,  being  askef  how  many 
kinds  of  Baptists  he  found  in  that  most  baptistical  State  of 
the  Union,  replied,  that  he  had  been  told  that  there  were  thir- 
ty-two, but  he  believed  that  to  be  a  slander  upon  them,  and 
that  there  were  not  more  than  twenty.* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  effect  of  these  powerful 
influences,  over  a  body  so  poorly  fitted  to  resist  them,  especially 
in  the  rise  of  the  greatest  schism  amongst  them,  in  the  fair 
fertile  regions  of  the  West.  For  Campbellism  is  simply  a  nat- 
ural reaction  from  severe  Calvinism  and  from  au  extreme 
theory  of  immediate  and  almost  miraculous  conversion,  the 
natural  growth  of  that  over-individualized  idea  of  religion, 
upon  which  their  leaders  insisted,  as  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  being  baptized  at  all.    Campbellism  may  be  defined,  a 

*  This,  of  course,  was  said  Jocosely.  In  the  judgment  of  charity,  they  may  all 
be  reduced  to  four;  Union,  CampbelUtes,  Galvinistio  and  Free  Will.  Open  Com- 
mumoQ  Baptists  can  be  found  amongst  all,  except  the  small  number  of  Calvinistic^ 
who,  from  this  cause,  are  sometimes  called  Iron-side,  Hard-shell  and  Flat-footed. 
The  number  of  Unitarian  Baptists  is  so  small  as  hardly  to  daim  to  be  enumerated. 
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dilated  form  of  generalized  Christianity,  from  which  all  traces 
of  Calvinism  have  been  eliminated,  and  in  which  blamelees 
morals,  good  intentions  and  Baptism  by  immersion,  take  the 
place  of  instantaneous  conversion. 

This,  however,  is  no  place  for  such  a  discussion.  It  is  here 
alluded  to,  simply  to  illustrate  the  marvellous  changes  which 
have  come  over  the  ancient  theories  of  Bhode  Island  and  Vir- 
ginia Baptists,  and  to  introduce  us  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Author  of  the  volume  before  us  : — one  of  the  many  who 
have  chosen  a  more  excellent  way  than  to  abide  in  any  modi- 
fied branch  of  the  Baptist  Family.  Very  many  of  the  more 
learned  of  the  younger  class  of  Baptist  Ministers,  trained  from 
earliest  youth  in  the  freest  School  of  free  thought,  in  young 
and  free  America,  have,  like  our  Author,  learned  really  to  as- 
sert that  freedom ;  and  to  institute  the  careful,  thorough,  mi- 
nute investigations,  of  which  we  have  some  small  portion  of 
the  valuable  fruits,  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  Bev.  James  Chrystal  is  not  the  first,  nor  will  he  be  the 
last,  by  any  means,  who,  educated  under  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  Baptist  instruction  and  example,  and,  may  we  add, 
without  any  cause  of  just  offense,  Baptist  prejudices  and  pre- 
possessions, (for  what  class  of  Christians,  in  any  age  or  country, 
could  plead  exemption  from  them  ?)  was,  at  length,  startled 
into  reflection,  by  weighing  the  stupendous  difficulties  which 
flow  from  the  position,  that  immersion  is  the  only  valid  mode 
of  Christian  Baptism.  No  sooner  is  this  investigation  entered 
upon,  in  an  inductive  and  scholarly  way,  and  in  an  humble  and 
teachable  spirit,  than  quite  a  new  world  opens  before  the  start- 
led inquirer.  The  whole  question  of  Church  or  no  Church,  for 
the  first  time,  perhaps,  is  presented  to  his  mind.  What  is  the 
History  of  Baptism  ?  What  have  been  its  modes  ?  Who  its 
subjects,  and  who  its  administrators?  What  deviations,  if 
any,  have  there  been,  in  these  respects  ?  What  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  Baptism,  and  what  are  its  mere  accidents  ?  What 
variations  keep  within  the  bounds  of  validity  ;  liable  to  objec- 
tion, only  on  the  score  of  regularity  ?  No  notice  is  here  taken  of 
doctrines  and  theories  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Baptism. 
The  inquiry  is  strictly  limited  to  the  facts  and  the  practice. 
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And;  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  have  the  restilts  of  a  most 
careftil  and  laborious  investigation,  stimulated  by  these  impul- 
ses, and  evidently  prompted  by  higher,  far  nobler,  and  more 
diffinterested  considerations.  The  author  found,  that  Christ 
has  a  Chiurch  upon  earth ;  that  in  this  Church  *^  He  has  set, 
fiist.  Apostles,"  and  then  other  Ministers  of  Apostolic  Bucces- 
sion ;  that  to  these  He  has  committed  the  care  of  the  Church, 
the  administration  of  the  Holy  Bacraments,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  Order  and  of  Discipline ;  and  that  however  sad,  at 
times,  the  decay  of  discipline,  and  however  wide  the  departures 
from  Apostolic  Order,  yet  Christ  has  never  forgotten,  has  never 
forsaken  His  Church,  and  never  will,  so  long  as  His  promise 
holds  good,  '^that  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail 
against  it  I"  and,  that  therefore,  He  has  a  Church  still,  whose 
Ministry  and  Sacraments  are  valid  because  of  His  appoint- 
ment ; — and,  that  therefore,  separation  from  this  Church  is  a 
very  grave  and  serious  matter ;  and  a  causeless  separation,  a 
sin  no  less  enormous  than  the  sin  of  Schism.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  Immersion  was  indeed  the  normal  mode  of 
Christian  Baptism,  through  all  the  ages,  and  in  every  land ; 
and  that,  so  far,  his  early  teachers  were  quite  right.  But  then, 
he  found  that  the  rule  was  quite  as  uniform,  that  it  required 
a  Minister  of  Apostolic  Succession,  or,  in  any  wise,  some  one 
baptized  by  him,  to  administer  that  Holy  Sacrament.  And  he 
found,  also,  that  Infant  Immersion  soon  became,  and  ever  after 
continued  to  be,  well-nigh  universal,  until  long  after  the  Be- 
formation. 

As  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  early  Anabaptists  should  ever 
have  violated  the  sacred  Unity  of  the  Church ;  so  he  saw 
abundant  reason  why  he  should  return  to  her  communion,  and 
desire  her  Ministry,  if  counted  worthy.  ^'But  he  had  great 
heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  his  heart,  for  his  brethren 
and  his  kinsmen,  according  to  the  flesh,''  and  in  the  bonds  of 
the  Gtwpel ;  when  he  had  found  tJuU  for  which  he  had  so  labo- 
riously sought,  and  of  which  he  knew  that  they  were  destitute ; 
and  for  which  many  of  them,  unwittingly,  but  exceedingly 
pined.  And  yet,  he  had  not  found  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
all  that  his  soul  longed  for.    He  had  not  found  perfection  in 
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all  things^  of  courBe,  for  Christ  has  no  where  given  a  promise 
of  such  a  perfect  Church,  but  only  of  a  trjie  Church.  But  he 
did  not,  in  his  judgment,  find  in  that  true  Branch  of  the  Church 
in  these  United  States,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  that 
nearness  to  perfection,  with  regard  to  the  great  questions  be- 
fore him — ^those  of  the  subjects,  and  of  the  mode  of  Baptism, — 
which  her  history,  her  rubrics,  and  her  services  require.  He 
found  Infant  Baptism,  indeed,  much  better  retained,  and  more 
sacredly  regarded,  than  by  any  other  body  of  Christian  people ; 
but  he  found  single  pouring,  or  even  very  careless  and  imper- 
fect sprinkling,  in  the  place  of  the  Trine  Immersion  enjoined 
and  practised  in  every  branch  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  in 
the  Rubrics  of  our  own  mother  Church  of  England. 

He  has  then  taken  in  hand  a  double  work ;  to  show  to  his 
Baptist  Brethren  what  they  lack,  as  to  the  subjects,  and  the 
administrators  of  Baptism ;  and  to  his  Episcopal  Brethren, 
what  they  lack  as  to  the  Mode.  And  his  idea,  very  evidently,  is, 
that,  if  we  could  restore  the  ancient  Trine  Immersion  of  In- 
fants, we  should  present  new  points  of  attraction  to  those  anx- 
ious inquirers  amongst  young  Baptist  Ministers  of  the  higher 
culture,  who  feel  the  difficulties  of  their  own  position,  but 
know  not  where  or  how  they  can  escape  from  them. 

We  do  not  propose  to  examine  his  work  critically.  He 
has  made  some  mistakes  which  surprise  us  ;  and  his  prooft  of 
Trine  Infant  Immersion  in  the  ante-Nicene  Church,  fail  ut- 
terly. The  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  and  the  Ancient 
Councils,  and  the  collection  of  Rubrics  from  Ancient  Litur- 
gies, are  ampler  than  we  have  met  with,  in  so  small  a  compass. 
And,  greatly  to  enhance  their  value,  they  are  given  in  the 
margin,  in  the  originals,  with  careful  references  to  the  authori- 
ties from  which  they  are  derived.  If  the  line  of  research  were 
popular,  we  should  predict  for  this  wholly  unpretending  vol- 
ume a  large  circulation ;  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found 
worthy,  as  a  book  of  reference,  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
student  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
subject  of  Baptism. 

How  far  it  is  likely  to  produce  any  considerable  effect,  either 
amongst  his  old  friends  or  his  new,  is  a  question  much  more 
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difficult  of  fiolution.  The  great  design  of  the  work  is  every- 
where manifest,  and  the  generous  motive  which  sustained  our 
author  through  all  his  toUs,  evidently  is^  to  persuade  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  restore  the  Bubric  of  the 
American  Prayer  Book  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  earliest  Beformed  Bitual  of  the  Mother  Church  ;  and, 
meantime,  to  persuade  her  Bishops  abd  other  Clergy  to  reform 
their  practice,  without  such  authority,  and  to  restore  it  to  a 
more  perfect  harmony  with  the  Baptismal  Service,  as  it  actu- 
ally stands,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Early  Church  in  all  lands. 
Evidently,  no  new  Bubric,  no  additional  Legislation  is  at  all 
necessary  to  legalize  such  a  movement,  or  to  reconcile  it  to  the 
most  rigid  Church  principles : — quite  the  contrary.  We  com- 
prehend, perfectly,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Mr.  Chrystal 
has  addressed  himself  to  his  task,  and  sympathize,  very  largely, 
with  him,  in  the  desirableness  of  a  return  to  primitive  prac- 
tice in  all  those  respects  which  would  tend  to  efface  the  lines  of 
demarcation  between  existing  Protestant  Denominations.  But 
it  strikes  us,  that  the  probabilities  of  success,  in  any  such  ef- 
forts, are  worthy  of  consideration,  before  too  much  labor  is 
thrown  away  upon  them. 

By  any  combination  of  efforts,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  Trine  In- 
fant Immersion  can  be  generally  restored,  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  throughout  the  world  ? 
We  think  not  I  We  live  in  a  world  in  which  all  Institutions, 
except  the  divine,  are  transitory ;  much  more  the  accidents  and 
unessentials  of  those  Institutions.  And,  even  in  case  of  the 
divine,  the  essence  alone  is  sure  to  be  preserved,  and,  then, 
only  when  its  authority  is  so  very  clear,  that  all  honest  men 
must  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  adhere  to  it,  at  any  cost. 
Once  admit,  as  our  Author  does,  that  other  modes  are  valid, 
though  irregular ;  that  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  just  as  much 
of  the  essence  of  the  Sacrament,  as  the  water  itself ;  then  the 
quantity,  and  the  mode  of  its  application,  will  be  converted 
into  a  transitory  element,  and  changes  will  take  place,  accord- 
ing to  times  and  circumstances,  and  to  the  necessities,  conven- 
iences, or  humors  of  men.  So,  a  great  change  did  take  place, 
when  Baptism  ceased  to  be  administered  in  God's  own  temple, 
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and  in  baptbteries  furnished  by  natural  reserFoirs.  Other 
changes  attended  its  transfer  from  Eastern  and  waim  ooun- 
triesy  where  the  sexes  resort  to  a  common  place  for  their  daily 
bath,  to  regions  where  other  customs  prevailed.  And,  finally, 
a  still  greater  change  was  effected,  in  the  case  of  the  Nations 
of  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  not  so  much  by  the  influence 
of  climate  as  might  have'  been  expected,  (for  some  of  the  more 
Northern  Nations  held  most  tenaciously  to  the  ancient  mode,) 
but  from  considerations  of  decency,  or  health,  or  of  conven- 
ience, or  from  haste  to  bring  infiEmts  to  Baptism,  or  the  fear  of 
death  without  it ;  a  change,  which,  at  this  day,  is  felt  to  be  a 
change  for  the  better.  Objectors  will  say,  that  it  is  in  the  line 
of  effeminacy,  and  of  squeamishness.  May  it  not  be  in  the 
line  of  the  higher  civilization,  and  of  greater  refinement  ?  It 
is  a  great  change :  it  is  well-nigh  universal :  it  has  the  mothers 
and  sisters  of  all  lands,  on  its  side ;  and  it  has  prevailed  long 
enough  to  claim  prescription  upon  its  side ;  we  do  not  bdieve 
it  can  ever  be  changed. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Diocese  of  Kentucky,  a  prudent, 
but  very  earnest  effort  was  made  to  restore  Infant  Immersion. 
It  soon  became  a  decided  failure.  It  did  not  extend  beyond 
those  with  whom  it  began.  It  could  neither  have  been  brought 
into  general  use,  or  kept  up,  after  extensive  changes  in  the 
ranks  of  those  Clergy  who  were  its  first  promoters,  without  an 
amount  of  agitation,  which  would  certainly  have  been  fatal  to 
the  peace  of  the  Church ;  and,  if  persisted  in,  to  its  Unity. 

The  only  change  at  all  likely  to  be  effected,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  compromise ;  not,  indeed,  by  the  expressed  consent 
of  parties ;  but  as  a  virtual  concession,  so  far,  to  the  merits  of 
the  question.  From  three  different  sections  of  the  country,  at 
least,  information  has  reached  us,  that,  amongst  Churchmen, 
the  mode  of  Infant  Baptism  is  being  transformed  into  Trine 
Affusion.  Sprinkling  is  regarded  with  increased  aversion — and 
bowls  and  basins  are  rapidly  giving  place  to  krge  and  graoefiil 
Fonts;  and  the  one  scanty  aspersion,  to  a  plentiful  Trine  Affu- 
sion ;  in  some  cases,  from  a  shell,  or  a  cup.  Nearer  than  this, 
during  this  age,  we  are  not  likely  to  approach  what  we  deem  the 
primitive  practice. 
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There  is  no  indication,  that  any  idea  of  conciliating  his  for- 
mer Baptist  friends  entered  into  the  mind  of  our  Author,  al- 
though, in  most  instances,  they  are  treated  with  all  proper 
courtesy  and  respect.  To  all  of  them  who  are  at  all  disposed  to 
look  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  Book  must  be  welcome ; 
but  it  would  betray  a  singular  ignorance  of  the  virulence  of 
sectarian  prejudices,  had  he  supposed  that  any  concessions, 
short  of  conceding  the  whole  question,  would  have  conciliated 
the  great  body  of  that  numerous  and  powerful  denomination. 
They  seem  to  be  even  more  tenacious  of  their  opinions  with 
r^rd  to  the  subjects  of  Baptism,  than  they  are  with  regard 
to  the  mode.  Trine  Infant  Immersion,  even  if  it  could  be 
sustained  by  universal  primitive  practice,  would  be  ooly  one 
degree  less  offensive  than  Infant  Sprinkling,  with  no  older 
precedent  than  the  practice  in  Geneva.  Not  long  since,  the 
sentiment  was  expressed  by  a  respectable  Campbellite  Minis- 
ter, in  the  hearing  of  an  Episcopal  Clergyman,  that  he  could 
not  feel  repelled  from  the  most  offensive  dogmas  of  the  Roman  j 
Catholic  Church — ^from  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  or  fromi 
Transubstantiation, — with  a  more  violent  repugnance,  than  he^- 
was  from  the  very  idea  of  Infant  Baptism.  Their  virtual  re- 
turn to  it  in  practice,  furnishes  no  indication  at  all  of  their 
disposition  to  admit  the  principle. 

The  principle,  that  is  the  thing.     The  starting-points  of  the* 
two  systems,  that  which  admits  Infants  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Christian  Covenant,  and  that  which  restricts  those  benefits  to « 
adult  believers,  are  diametrically  opposite.    And  the  ideas^  in  • 
which  we  have  been  educated,  with  regard  to  them,  give  such 
a  coloring  to  every  view  of  truth  and  duty,  as  to  render  it  next 
to  impossible  to  obtain  a  candid  hearing  from  any  unrefiecting , 
Baptist  mind,  upon  the  subject.     Organic  Christianity  has  no 
place  in  their  scheme.     The  idea  of  a  Covenant,  embracing 
those  who  are  too  young  to  appreciate  its  benefits,  the  whole 
theory  of  Christian  Nurture,  growing  out  of  that  Covenant 
relationship,  Scriptural  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  and  adapted  to 
our  Moral  Nature,  is  yet  quite  aside  from  their  habitual  con- 
ceptions.    The  notion,  that  we  are  baptized  for  the  remiamon 
of  sins,  is  irreconcilable  to  their  notion,  that  sins  must  be  for- 
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given  before  an  adult  is  baptized.  Indiyidualism  is  the  center 
and  the  circumference  of  their  whole  theory.  Individual  con- 
version— individual  experiences — individual  application  for 
the  privilege  of  the  Sacraments.  And  so,  the  whole  fabric  is 
built  up  of  individualisms,  until  it  grows  into  Congregation- 
alism— and  we  can  see  no  logical  termination  of  the  series,  till 
each  individual  is  considered  as  folly  authorized  to  baptize  and 
ordain  himself. 

Most  devoutly  do  we  wish,  that  we  could  look  forward  with 
any  reasonable  hope  that  facts  and  arguments  would,  in  our  day, 
begin  to  weigh,  with  educated  minds,  against  such  preconceived 
opinions,  or  that  the  honest  endeavors  of  our  Author  would  be 
rewarded  with  a  tolerable  measure  of  success.  But  we  must 
confess  to  a  despondency,  profound  and  gloomy,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  remedy  direct ^  to  the  enormous  evils  of  disun- 
ion amongst  Christians,  in  the  way  of  argument,  will  ever  pro- 
duce any  sensible  effect.  Arguments  addressed  to  the  under- 
standing, simply,  considerations  addressed  to  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  all  concerned,  and  even  appeals  to  the  spirit  of 
Christian  forbearance  and  charity,  will,  we  fear,  prove  unavail- 
ing. There  is  no  hope  but  in  the  mercy  and  Spirit  of  our  God, 
and  in  His  overruling  Providence.  The  application  of  the 
remedy  indirect ^  seems  to  be  God's  own  peculiar  method  of 
remedy. — ^The  magnitude  of  the  evils  of  Sectarianism,  working 
their  own  cure  ;  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  emerging  from  all 
discordant  elements,  just  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  any  longer 
endurable — ^this  may  be  the  Divine  plan.  The  Unity  of  the 
Church,  in  the  Bond  of  Peace  :  oh,  auspicious  day,  sweet  har- 
binger of  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  !  It  will 
come,  sooner  or  later ;  Christians  will  yet  be  brought  to  see 
eye  to  eye ;  Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  shall 
not  vex  Ephraim ;  it  may  come  under  the  pressure  of  stem 
necessity  and  amid  the  baptism  of  blood  ;  the  Saviour's  Prayer 
will  yet  be  fulfilled,  "  that  they  all  may  be  One." 
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Art.  VIL— bishop  BOWMAN. 

Samttel  Bowman,  the  eon  of  Captain  Bowman,  an  officer 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  bom  at  Wilkeebarre,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1800.  His  native  town  is  situated  on  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  in  Luzerne  County,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  cele- 
brated Valley  of  Wyoming.  The  circumstances  of  his  boyhood 
were  well  calculated  to  draw  out  and  develop  all  the  nobler 
feeUngs  of  his  character.  In  point  of  natural  beauty,  there  is 
not  upon  this  continent  a  more  charming  spot  than  the  Valley 
of  Wyoming.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  too,  the  story 
of  its  memorable  Indian  Massacre  was  comparatively  fresh. 
Many  were  still  living,  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  could  relate 
thrilling  stories  of  peril  and  adventure  closely  connected  with 
all  the  magnificent  scenery  around  them.  The  boy's  own 
father,  too,  could  tell  him  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  in  which 
he  was  an  actor,  and  could  inspire  his  soul  with  patriotic  fervor 
by  his  anecdotes  of  Washington,  then  lately  dead,  of  Alexan- 
ander  Hamilton,  and  of  other  heroes  and  statesmen  with  whom 
he  was  personally  acquainted.  What  wonder  is  it,  then,  that 
young  Bowman  should  have  eagerly  devoured,  as  we  have  heard 
him  say  that  he  did,  the  odd  yet  picturesque  biographies  by  our 
pioneer  Plutarch  of  America,  the  eccentric  Parson  Weems  ? 
In  early  life  he  was  a  great  pedestrian.  Often  has  he  described, 
with  admirable  glee,  his  long  walks  and  excursions  among  the 
mountains,  to  visit  old  hunters,  renowned  for  their  exploits 
among  the  bears  and  deer.  Mr.  Catlin,  a  fellow-townsman, 
who  has  since  gained  a  European  reputation  by  his  adventures 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Far  West,  may  be  named  as 
one  who  sometimes  joined  him  in  these  delightful  expeditions. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  advantages  he  may  have  gained, 
both  in  physical  and  spiritual  vigor,  by  this  early  communion 
with  nature  in  her  wildest  and  most  charming  phases.  He  was 
always  proud  of  his  native  valley,  and  seemed  to  cherish  for  it 
something  like  a  personal  affection. 
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When  the  subject  of  our  narrative  was  in  his  tenth  year, 
Thomas  Campbell,  then  in  the  height  of  his  celebrity,  gave  to 
Wyoming  a  world-wide  reputation,  by  the  publication  of  his 
Gertrude.  Notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  story  and  the 
inaccuracy  of  its  descriptions,  that  pathetic  poem  by  the  Bard 
of  Hope,  must  have  had  a  considerable  influence  in  calling  out 
the  literary  taste  of  such  a  lad  as  Samuel  Bowman.  Primitive 
as  the  Valley  then  was  in  some  of  its  social  aspects,  it  numbered 
among  its  people  an  unusual  proportion  of  cultivated  persons  ; 
and  we  have  heard  the  late  Bishop  tell  of  pleasant  reading  par- 
ties in  his  boyhood,  in  which  the  best  current  literature  of  the 
time  was  abundantly  admired  and  discussed,  from  the  Sacred 
Dramas  of  Hannah  More  to  the  Homeric  minstrelsy  of  Walter 
Scott. 

Our  young  friend  had  no  access,  in  his  youth,  to  any  place 
of  education  higher  than  the  Academy  of  his  native  town. 
Here,  however,  he  picked  up  the  rudiments  of  learning,  which 
by  his  own  diligence  were  afterwards  expanded  into  a  scholar- 
ship that  might  put  to  shame  the  attainments  of  more  favored 
students.  In  those  early  days,  our  Church  was  not  represented 
in  Northern  Pennsylvania;  and  until  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  young  Bowman  had  never  joined  in  that  liturgic  worship 
which  he  afterwards  so  loved.  When  Mr.  Kemper  (now 
the  venerable  Bishop  of  Wisconsin)  was  a  young  man  assisting 
Bishop  White  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  he  was  sent 
out  on  a  missionary  tour  to  the  west  of  Pennsylvania.  During 
his  absence.  Bishop  White  received  a  letter  from  three  lay- 
men in  Wilkesbarre,  one  of  whom  was  young  Bowman's  unde, 
asking  him  to  send  them  an  Episcopal  minister.  The  Bishop 
wrote  to  Mr.  Kemper  to  go  there  before  his  return  to  Philadel- 
phia. He  did  so,  and  officiated  to  a  very  large  congregation. 
His  sermon  was  listened  to  with  much  attention,  and  a  request 
was  made  for  its  publication,  by  a  minister  of  one  denomina- 
tion, seconded  by  another.  This  was  the  first  time  the  Church 
Service  had  been  heard  in  Wilkesbarre,  and  Mr.  Kemper  was 
the  first  Church  clergyman  our  young  friend  had  ever  seen. 
Little  did  he  then  suppose  that  he  himself  would  one  day  be  a 
Bishop,  and  that  the  officiating  minister  would  preside  at  his 
consecration  ! 
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He  made  choice  of  the  Law  as  his  futtize  profession,  and  set 
to  work  diligently  to  study  it.  Before,  however,  his  prepara- 
tion was  completed,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  higher  voca* 
tion.  Though  he  had  always  been  a  high*toned,  moral,  and 
eren  a  religious  boy,  yet  the  sudden  dealJi  of  his  father,  by  a 
melancholy  accident,  had  the  effect  of  directing  the  son's  at- 
tention, more  especially  than  ever,  to  his  religious  duties.  So 
he  resolved  to  abandon  the  Law,  and  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  Sacred  Ministry. 

He  was  ordained  Deacon,  by  Bishop  White,  in  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1823,  and  entered  on 
Ministerial  duties  soon  afterwards,  by  taking  charge  of  two 
country  Churches  in  Lancaster  County.  His  ordination  to  the 
Priesthood  took  place  in  1824,  and,  in  the  year  following,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Trinity  Church,  Easton,  though  he  soon 
zetarned  to  his  old  charge,  in  Lancaster  county.  About-this 
time  he  was  married  to  Miss  Susan  Stilgreaves,  a  niece  of  Mr. 
Kemper,  and  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Stilgreaves,  Esq.,  who  was 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  Easton,  and  an  eminent  Layman  of  ^nr 
Church. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  associate 
Bectorship  of  St.  James'  Church,  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  a 
charge  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  thirty-four  years,  and 
which  was  terminated  only  by  the  hand  of  death.  The  imme- 
diate predecessors  of  Mr.  Bowman  were,  the  Bev.  W.  A.  Muhl- 
enberg, and  the  Bev.  Levi  Silliman  Ives.  St.  James'  Parish 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State,  but,  at  that  time,  it  had  not 
more  Ihan  fifty  communicants.  The  Bev.  Joseph  Clarkson 
was  the  senior  Bector,  but  he  was  already  growing  old,  and 
the  charge  of  the  congregation  devolved,  chiefly,  on  Mr.  Bow- 
man, who,  in  about  three  years,  became  sole  Bector,  by  the 
death  of  his  associate.  From  the  very  first  entrance  on  his 
duties  here,  Mr.  Bowman  was  highly  appreciated  and  warmly 
loved  by  his  intimate  acquaintances.  His  commanding  per- 
sonal appearance,  his  sonorous  voice  and  admirable  reading, 
and  still  more,  his  thoughtful  and  finished  discourses  from 
the  pulpit,  at  once  drew  attention  to  him,  as  a  Clergyman  who 
had  few  superiors  of  his  age.    But  it  was  a  long  time  before  the 
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community  in  general  began  to  feel  and  know  the  f  ill  worth 
of  the  man  whom  they  afterwards  so  loved.  Repeated  attacks 
of  illness  seriously  told  upon  his  energies ;  and  a  natural  hu- 
mility and  bashfulness^  which  seemed  to  strangers  like  coldness 
and  reserve,  interfered  very  greatly,  at  first,  with  his  usefulness 
in  Lancaster.  The  repeated  bereavements  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  suffer,  and  the  <  hristian  resignation  with  which  he 
bore  them,  first  drew  the  attention  of  his  neighbors;  and, 
what  was  still  more  remarkable,  each  new  loss  appeared  to 
quicken  his  energies,  and  to  heighten  his  capacity  for  doing 
good.  Year  by  year,  he  seemed  to  feel  more  and  more  the  need 
of  fresh  exertion,  as  the  night  drew  on,  when  it  would  be  no 
longer  possible  to  work.  From  being  at  first  rather  a  secluded 
student,  he  became  by  degrees  a  most  active  laborer  in  parish 
work.  His  sermons  grew  less  polished  and  more  pointed.  His 
heart  warmed  and  expanded  with  increasing  age,  and  the  poor 
and  the  afflicted  came  to  know  and  to  love  him,  as  an  unfailing 
friend.  The  loss  of  his  first  wife  occurred  about  three  years 
after  his  removal  to  Lancaster.  Her  decease,  which  was  a  heavy 
blow,  was  followed  by  that  of  a  beloved  child,  a  charming  little 
girl.  Only  a  son  and  di^ughter  were  left  remaining.  Contin- 
uing for  about  six  years  a  widower,  Mr.  Bowman  married  Miss 
Harriet  B.  Clarkson,  a  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  Clarkson, 
the  former  Bector  of  the  parish.  In  1846,  he  was  called  to 
part  with  his  only  son,  Samuel  Stilgreaves.  This  stroke  was 
particularly  trying.  Both  in  appearance  and  in  character,  this 
promising  young  man  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  father. 
He  was  in  his  20th  year.  His  academical  education  had  been 
successfully  completed,  having  been  begun  at  Long  Island,  un- 
der Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and  completed  at  New  Haven.  He  was 
studying  law  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Meredith, 
when  some  complicated  disease  of  the  throat  and  chest,  ended, 
in  a  few  weeks,  his  valuable  life.  The  distressed  father  had 
the  blessed  privilege  of  administeriug,  for  the  first  and  the  last 
time,  the  Holy  Communion  to  h  s  dying  boy,  who  displayed, 
on  his  death-bed,  such  decided  marks  of  genuine  religion,  as 
furnished  the  best  consolation  and  comfort  in  that  trying  hour. 
Some  years  before  this,  Mr.  Bowman  had  received,  from  Gte- 
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neya  College,  in  Western  New  York,  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1845,  Dr.  Bowman  was  voted  for  as  a 
candidate  for  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Tyng.  He  several  times  received  the  vote  of  the  Clergy,  while 
Dr.  Tyng  obtained  that  of  the  Laity.  The  matter  was  finally 
settled,  to  the  great  joy  of  Dr.  Bowman,  by  the  election  of  Dr. 
Alonzo  Potter,  to  whom  he  wrote  at  once,  urgently  pressing 
his  acceptance  of  the  office,  and  whose  firm  friend  he  ever  after- 
ward»  remained.  In  1847,  Dr.  )  owman  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Indiana,  which  office  he  declined,  in  a  letter  full  of  touching 
humility,  and  breathing  a  spirit  well  worthy  of  the  best  ages 
of  the  Church.  He  was  afterwards  strongly  urged  to  consent 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Provisional  Bishop  of  New* 
York.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  and  Dr.  Parks  were  especially  urgent 
in  the  matter ;  but,  after  a  very  short  deliberation.  Dr.  Bow- 
man positively  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used,  simply 
because  he  did  not  consider  himself  suited  for  the  place. 

These  proofs  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
abroad,  and  which,  with  the  most  unfeigned  humility,  he  seem- 
ed quite  unable  to  account  for,  instead  of  filling  his  head  with 
projects  of  ambition,  seemed  only  to  draw  him  more  closely 
than  ever  to  the  quiet  duties  that  lay  around  him.  Projects 
for  an  Orphan  Asylum,  for  Parochial  Schools,  a  Church  Home, 
and  a  Free  Church,  assumed,  each  day,  more  definite  propor- 
tions. They  were,  one  by  one,  severally  entered  upon,  and  en- 
listed the  deep  interest,  first  of  himself  and  family,  and  then 
of  all  his  parishioners.  Leading  off,  himself,  in  contributions 
for  these  objects,  which  were  truly  princely,  in  proportion  to 
his  means,  he  showed  a  wonderful  tact,  and  an  ability  before 
wholly  unsurpassed,  in  drawing  out  the  working  talent  of  his 
people ;  until,  at  length,  in  a  very  few  years,  St.  James'  Church 
came  to  be  spoken  of,  by  many,  as  the  model  parish  of  the 
Diocese  of  Pennsylvania.  Just,  however,  as  most  of  these  pro- 
jects had  been  realized,  but  before  the  Free  Church  had  fairly 
been  begun.  Dr.  Bowman  was  called  upon  to  lose  his  faithful 
and  energetic  wife,  who  had  long  cheered  and  helped  him  in  all 
his  labors  of  benevolence.  She  died,  after  a  tedious  and  pain- 
ful illness,  in  August,  1852.    With  uncomplaining  submission 
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to  the  Will  of  G-od,  he  still  went  on  with  his  self-denying  la- 
bors. Other  members  of  his  family  now  stepped  in  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  missing,  and,  though  one  of  its  chief  lights 
was  extinguished,  St.  James'  Parsonage  still  continued  to  be^ 
as  it  always  had  been,  one  of  the  happiest  of  homes. 

In  1857,  it  was  thirty  years  since  Dr.  Bowman  had  assumed 
the  Bectorship  of  his  Chuich.  He  had  come,  by  the  lapee  of 
time,  to  be  nearly  the  oldest  Minister  of  any  denomination  in 
the  city,  and  one  of  the  senior  Presbyters  of  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  a  private  letter  to  the  writer  of  this  paper, 
dated  November  7, 1857,  he  says,  alluding  to  the  financial  dis- 
tress which  was  then  prevailing  in  our  country,  '^  These  terrible 
times  must,  necessarily,  bear  hard  upon  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. But  we  are  too  blind  to  predict  consequences ;  and  this 
disastrous  crisis  may  be,  like  your  fire,  a  help,  rather  than  a 
hindrance.  It  reminds  us  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
things,  shows  us  how  little  Providence  is  dependent  upon  our 
plans  and  efforts,  and  reconciles  one  to  work  on  quietly,  in  his 
own  little  circle,  till  it  pleases  God  to  call  him  away.  All  be- 
sides is  vanity.'' 

''It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  came  to  Lancaster.  And 
yet,  to-morrow  is  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  my  Ministry 
here.  Alas  1  what  opportxmities  I  have  had,  and  how  little  I 
have  done  1  I  propose  to  make  it  the  subject  of  my  morning 
discourse." 

That  discourse  was  delivered,  as  proposed,  and  from  an  abs- 
tract, which  was  published  at  the  time,  we  gather  the  follow- 
ing interesting  facts.  Dr.  Bowman  said,  that  when  he  became 
the  Bector  of  the  parish,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  had  but  ten  Bishops,  and  460  Ministers.  The  parish, 
itself,  then  had  but  50  Communicants,  which  had  been  in- 
creased to  200,  only  25  of  the  original  number  surviving.  Du- 
ring the  period  of  his  Bectorship,  he  had  solemnized  221  Mar- 
riages, 648  Baptisms,  and  attended  378  Funerals.  The  rite  of 
Confirmation  had  been  administered  to  270  persons.  Some 
years  before,  a  Parochial  School  had  been  established,  in  which, 
from  80  to  100  children  had  been  continually  educated,  with- 
out drawing  upon  the  public  for  aid.    An  Orphan  Asylum 
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had  also  been  established,  affording  a  Christian  home  to  many 
helpless  and  unprotected  children.  And,  more  recently,  a  Home 
for  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  Parish  Church  had  been  en- 
larged and  altered,  and  a  Free  Church,  (St.  John's,)  had  been 
built  and  paid  for. 

The  health  of  Bishop  Potter  hay?ng  so  greatly  failed,  that 
he  had  gqne  to  Europe,  with  little  hope  of  permanent  recoyery, 
it  was  resolved,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  of  1858,  to 
elect  some  person  as  his  assistant.  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Vinton 
was  the  candidate  of  one  portion  of  the  Church,  and  Dr.  Bow- 
man of  the  other.  After  fifteen  close  ballots,  Dr.  Bowman 
withdrew  his  name,  and  moved  that  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  propose  some  candidate  who  would  be  acceptable  to  alL 
His  speech,  on  this  memorable  occasion,  was,  perhaps,  the  no- 
blest effort  of  his  life,  and  if  it  be  the  true  test  of  eloquence  to 
judge  by  the  result,  then,  probably,  our  Ecclesiastical  annals 
can  hardly  fiimish  a  parallel  to  this.  He  most  solemnly  and 
decidedly  refused  to  have  his  name  any  longer  among  the  nom- 
inations. He  said  it  was  with  great  reluctance  he  had  suffered 
it  to  be  used.  He  had  no  feeling  of  ambition  in  the  matter. 
His  decided  preference  would  be,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  that  humble,  yet  honorable  sphere  in  which  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  had  placed  him.  He  hoped  the  Committee 
would  select  some  person  universally  acceptable,  and  thus  break 
down  the  partition  wall  of  party,  which  had  hitherto  been  so 
injurious  to  the  Church.  Let  the  only  strife  be,  he  said,  who 
shall  expend  most  labor  in  the  cause  of  Qod.  Let  us  no  longer 
array  ourselves  under  party  leaders.  Let  our  only  motto  be  : — 
''  Pro  Deo,  pro  Ecclesia,  pro  hominum  salute.''  When  his 
address  was  ended,  a  recess  was  taken,  and  on  the  re-assem«- 
bling  of  the  Convention,  the  Committee  said,  they  would  with- 
hold their  report  until  another  ballot  (the  16th), was  taken. 
It  resulted  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Bowman,  by  a  decided  vote 
of  the  Clergy,  which  received  also  the  concurrence  of  the  Laity. 

After  a  settlement  of  the  business  in  a  way  so  entirely  un- 
expected to  himself,  Dr.  Bowman  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  de- 
cline the  Office.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Convention  by  its 
President,  Dr.  Stevens,  as  the  Bishop-elect,  and  closed  a  short 
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and  feeling  addreBS,  with  ''the  fervent  hope,  that  the  work 
which  the  Convention  had  accomplished  that  day,  wonld  re- 
dound to  the  unity  and  advancement  of  the  Church,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

Some  little  feeling,  of  disappointment  was,  for  a  time,  ex- 
pressed by  a  few  of  those  voting  in  the  minority.  But,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  even  those  who  opposed  him,  were  not,  really,  at  all 
displeased  at  the  result.  Some  one,  indeed,  (surely  it  must 
have  been  of  those  who  did  not  know  the  man,)  ventured  to  in- 
sinuate, in  one  of  the  Church  papers,  that  Dr.  Bowman's  noble 
speech  in  the  Convention  was  rather  a  stroke  of  subtle  policy 
to  secure  the  mitre,  than  an  honest  effort  to  hinder  his  election. 
Such  an  imputation  sorely  wounded  his  high-toned  spirit,  that 
never  knew  how  to  stoop  to  an  action  of  duplicity.  But  it 
served  to  draw  out,  immediately,  expressions  of  confidence  and 
tove  from  all  his  brethren,  without  respect  to  party,  as  will 
plainly  appear,  by  the  following  extracts  from  his  letters. 
These  passages  are  here  quoted,  not  to  rake  up  unpleasant  re- 
miniscences, to  the  disadvantage  of  any  one,  but  simply  to  il- 
lustrate the  Christian  and  forgiving  temper  of  a  noble  soul, 
smarting  under  charges  which  he  knew  to  be  without  even  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation.  On  the  4th  of  June,  he  thus  writes : — 

"I  tliank  you  for  your  congratulations  and  encouraging  words,  in  proportion  as  I 
know  that  they  are  sincere.  This  cordiality,  on  all  sides,  is  a  £^at  support  to  me, 
and  I  need  it  all.  Nothing,  certainly,  was  farther  from  my  seardi  and  desire,  than 
the  Episcopate,  but  it  has  come  upon  me  in  a  way  that  forbids  my  reAisal  of  iL 
Personally,  I  am  nothing.  But  as  the  representative  of  a  feeling  or  state  of  mind 
in  the  Church,  I  seem,  for  the  moment,  to  occupy  a  place  that  otherwise  I  should 
have  had  no  pretension  to.  The  way  in  which  party  ties  seemed  to  dissolve,  dur- 
ing the  late  Convention,  was  marvelous.  Gk)d  grant  that  they  may  never  more  bo 
re-united." 

And  in  another  letter,  dated  July  3d,  he  thus  expresses  him- 
self : — 


*'  I  trust  we  are  going  to  have  a  better  state  of  things  amongst  us  in  Pennsyii 
nia.  The  correspondence  that  has  recently  flowed  in  upon  me,  from  both  sides,  is  of 
the  most  encouraging  character.  My  own  friends  would  not  characterize  sech  pro- 
ductions as  that  of  "  Evangelicus,"  more  strongly  than  has  been  been  done  by  lead- 
ing Low  Churchmen.  They  have  voluntarily  written  to  me,  denouncing  it  in  tenoB 
of  honest  indignation,  and  disclaiming,  for  the  Evangelical  party,  any  sympathj 
with  the  writer,  and  his  unhandsome  assaults.    I  do  not  therefore  doubt,  that  the 
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present  is  a  most  auspicious  moment  for  entirely  healing,  or  at  least  greatly  miti- 
gating the  partisan  divisions  that  have  so  long  distracted  us.  What  I  fear  is,  that 
I  may  not  have  wisdom  and  grace  enough  for  the  occasion. 

There  was  a  premature  notice  of  mj  Consecration  in  the  Banner  of  last  week. 
At  first  we  were  resolved,  if  possible,  to  have  it  here,  [in  Lancaster.]  But,  upon 
considering  the  size  of  St.  James's  Church,  and  the  certainty  of  a  rush,  by  a  promis* 
cooas  multitude,  to  get  seats,  we  were  constrained  to  give  up  our  wishes ;  and  the 
Consecration  will,  in  all  probability,  take  place  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  du- 
ring the  week  between  the  22d  and  29th  of  August.  The  Consecrators  will,  prob- 
ably, be  Bishop  Kemper,  presiding,  Bishop  H.  Potter,  as  preacher,  and  Bishop  Lee, 
of  Delaware.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  says  of  my  selection,  **  Capital:— could  not  be  bet* 
ter."  What  do  you  think  ?  Though  I  cannot  hope  it,  I  should  be  greatly  pleased 
to  Bee  you  on  that  occasion." 

The  Consecration  of  Dr.  Bowman  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
the  25th  of  August,  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  the  same 
place  in  which,  exactly  thirty-^five  years  before,  he  had  been 
ordained  Deacon,  by  the  hands  of  Bishop  White.  He  had 
been  confirmed  also,  in  the  same  Church,  by  the  same  Bishop. 
The  day  dawned  clear  and  cool  and  brig^ht,  and  all  nature 
seemed  in  perfect  unison  with  the  happy  hearts  that  were  as- 
sembled, in  vast  multitudes,  to  witness  the  solemn  ceremoniaL 
The  hour  of  service  was  fixed  at  ten  o'clock,  and  at  half  past 
nine,  the  chime  of  bells,  in  the  steeple  of  the  venerable  edifice, 
began  to  ring  out  their  exhilarating  music,  and  so  continued, 
until  the  procession  entered.  More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Clergy,  chiefly  of  the  Diocese,  first  went  in,  filling  the  front 
portion  of  the  nave.  The  officiating  Clergy  and  the  Bishop- 
elect  followed,  the  line  being  closed  by  Bishops  Kemper,  (pre- 
siding,) DeLancey,  Lee,  Williams,  and  Potter,  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Bowman,  and  his  supporters.  Dr.  Ducachet  and  Dr.  Hare, 
sat  before  the  Chancel.  Bishop  Horatio  Potter  was  hindered, 
by  a  press  of  duty,  from  preparing  a  discourse,  and  so  Bishop 
DeLancey,  on  very  short  notice,  kindly  consented  to  be  the 
preacher  of  the  day.  The  closing  portion  of  his  Sermon,  ad- 
dressed specially  to  the  Bishop-elect,  who  stood  up  to  hear  it, 
had  the  true  ring  of  eloquence  and  power. 

Bishop  DeLancey  said : — 

"In  this  Ministry,  my  brother,  you  have  held,  for  thirty-flve  years,  a  position, 
first  as  Deacon  and  then  as  Priest,  and  in  these  positions  hare  maintained  a  char- 
acter and  won  a  reputation  for  fidelity,  efficiency  and  usefulness,  which  any  officer, 
in  any  army,  might  well  covet    In  the  Providence  of  Him  Who  disposes  of  all 
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events,  70U  have  been  chosen  to  a  higher  post.  The  Great  Captain  has  summoned 
70U  to  the  aid  of  another  officer,  wise,  learned,  skilful,  sagacious,  and  experienced, 
but  disabled,  by  the  toils  of  conflict,  and  needing  and  asking  for  assistance  in  his 
poBt.  You  bring  to  his  aid  the  wisdom  of  experience,  the  polish  of  education,  the 
knowledge  of  actual  contact  with  the  offices  others  will  hold  under  jou, — the  du- 
ties they  are  to  perform,  the  trials  they  are  to  meet, — and  a  soul  wanned  totheser- 
vice  of  the  same  great  Captain.  This  post  is  committed  to  you,  with  the 
warm  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Diocese,  with  the  confidence  of  your  breth- 
ren, with  the  warmest  anticipations  of  your  friends,  with  the  cordial  welcome  of 
those  who  hold  the  responsible  Office  of  a  Bishop,  in  other  portions  of  the  field, 
and  with  the  prayers  of  all." 

The  preacher  then  proceeded  to  set  before  the  candidate  a 
glowing  picture^  first,  of  the  trials,  and  next,  of  the  encour- 
agement to  be  expected  in  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties, — 
the  latter  part  of  his  address  containing  this  thrilling  language, 
which  so  well  describes  the  brief  Episcopate  that  day  begun, — 
the  only  change  needed  being,  that  of  making  the  form  histor- 
ical, and  not  prophetic. 

"  In  the  lower  Offices  you  have  hitherto  filled,  you  have,  doubtless,  taiited  the 
luxury  of  winning  souls  to  Christ,  of  reclaiming  wanderers  to  God,  ,of  rescuing 
childhood  and  youth  fW>m  ignorance,  error  and  sin,  and  leading  them  along  the 
paths  of  knowledge,  truth,  virtue  and  salvation ;  of  binding  up  the  broken-hearted 
and  comforting  them  who  mourn.  In  this  Office  a  similar  class  of  comforts  will 
flow,  (God  g^ant  that  it  may  be  perennial  and  full,)  in  the  cordial  love  and  support 
of  your  Clergy,  in  the  prompt  and  liberal  countenance  of  the  Laity,  in  the  growth, 
strength,  and  numbers  of  your  parishes,  in  the  enlarged  number  consecrated  to 
God  by  you  in  Confirmation,  in  corps  of  ardent  youth  looking  to  the  Ministry,  in 
the  opening  opportunities  of  planting  the  Church,  in  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
your  Clergy  in  their  parishes  and  missions,  and  in  contemplating  your  Diocese 
growing  in  strength,  vigor,  union,  zeal  and  love ;  meeting  your  plans  of  good  with 
prompt  and  cheerful  liberality,  tender  of  your  mortal  frailties  and  imperfections, 
weighing  you  in  the  scales,  not  of  rigor,  but  of  love,  rallying  to  every  call  for  God  and 
for  His  Church,  confiding  in  your  honest  endeavors  to  instruct  and  guide  them, 
appreciating  your  labors  and  your  sacrifices,  (thousands  daily,) — imploring,  at  God*s 
throne,  blessings  on  your  head,  and  looking  to  you  as,  under  Him,  their  appointed 
head  and  leader,  in  the  great  conflict  with  sin  and  Satan  and  the  worid :  and,  with- 
al, the  blessed  consciousness  and  hope,  whatever  be  the  success  vouchsafed  by 
God,  that  in  this  warfare  you  have  fought  a  good  fight,  you  have  finished  your 
course,  you  have  kept  the  faith,  and  henceforth,  there  is  laid  up  for  you  a  crown  of 
glory,  which  GU>d,  the  righteous  Judge,  will  give  you  in  that  day. 

Go  forth,  then,  to  the  solemn  duties  to  which  you  are  now  henceforth  to  be  de- 
Voted,  trusting  in  Christ  for  strength,  relying  on  His  grace  to  guide  and  bless  yon, 
aware  of  the  dangers  and  assaults  you  are  to  meet,  armed  for  the  great  encounter 
with  the  foe,  and,  marking  every  look  and  gesture  of  the  Great  Captain  above,  on* 
fVirl  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  to  the  eyes  of  all,  and  lead  them  on  in  faith  and  film* 
ness  and  energy  and  zeal,  wherever  truth,  duty  and  God  afaall  call.    And  may 
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Ws  blessing  so  rest  on  you  and  them,  that  when,  in  the  final  day,  jou  are  called  to 
meet  the  retribution  which  all  must  meet,  you  may,  with  them,  be  honored  with 
the  rewards  of  victory,  and  win  the  eulogy  pronounced  upon  the  royal  patriarch : 
**  He  fed  them  with  a  faithful  and  true  heart,  and  ruled  them,  prudently,  with  all 
his  power." 

Having  been  duly  invested  with  the  Apostolic  Office,  Bishop 
Bowman  was  warmly  greeted  by  many  friends  of  his'  own  and 
other  Dioceses,  who  had  come  together  to  attend  his  Conse- 
cration ;  and  again  the  merry  bells,  in  the  old  steeple  overhead, 
rang  out  a  pe&l  of  thanksgiving  for  the  happy  issue  of  that 
day.  In  the  evening,  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  were  invited  to 
meet  at  the  hospitable  home  of  Dr.  Ducachet,  where  they  spent 
a  few  hours  in  pleasant  intercourse,  and  then  separated,  after 
some  short  devotions  offered  by  Bishop  DeLaacey,  and  a  bene- 
diction pronounced  by  the  newly-made  Diocesan. 

On  the  next  day,  he  began  his  work  by  laying  the  Comer- 
stone  of  a  Church  in  Germantown,  and  he  continued  to  labor 
on  as  a  true  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  assisting  his  superior  offi- 
cer, until,  in  less  than  three  years,  the  Great  Captain  gave  him 
his  discharge. 

Only  one  General  Convention  occurred  within  the  period  at 
which  Bishop  Bowman  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Bishops. 
His  visit  to  Richmond,  in  company  with  his  daughter,  who, 
alone  of  his  immediate  family,  now  survives  him,  was  a  de- 
lightful episode  in  his  busy  life. 

He  delivered,  one  evening,  a  public  Address,  in  behalf  of 
the  Society  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry.  His  natural 
modesty  prevented  him  from  taking,  at  once,  an  active  share 
in  the  business  of  his  official  seniors.  But  he  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  all  the  doings  of  that  happy  meeting  of  the  breth- 
ren, which  is,  perhaps,  alas,  to  be  recorded  as  the  last  Council 
of  our  hitherto  peaceful  and  undivided  Church  ! 

Beyond  the  daily  round  of  official  duties  faithfully  perform- 
ed, there  is  little  to  be  mentioned  in  the  way  of  incident.  On 
liis  accession  to  the  Episcopate,  the  Bishop's  Congregation  at 
Lancaster  besought  him  to  continue  as  their  Bector,  and  to 
occupy,  as  before,  the  parsonage,  which  was  so  endeared  to  him 
by  many  sweet  and  sad  associations.    There,  accordingly,  he 
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kept  his  household,  as  before.  There  was  still  his  home,  so 
far  as  any  American  Bishop  can  be  said  to  have  a  home  :  and, 
whenever  he  could  find  a  few  days  to  spare  from  his  travels 
and  his  labors,  his  local  attachment  drew  him  back  to  his  old 
friends  and  parishioners.  An  Assistant  Bector  was  called,  to 
perform  duty  in  his  absence,  but  whenever  the  Bishop  was  at 
home,  he  did  a  considerable  share  of  parish  work. 

In  addition  to  the  losses  and  bereavements,  which  have  al- 
ready been  referred  to,  the  Bishop  was,  as  his  concluding  trial, 
called  upon,  within  the  last  year  of  his  life,  to  part  from  a 
favorite  sister,  the  wife  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  James  May,  of  Alex- 
andria. She  had  been  a  patient  invalid  for  many  long  and 
weary  years,  but,  in  all  that  time,  her  lovely  disposition,  her 
cheerful  piety,  and  her  elegant  accomplishments,  completely 
won  the  hearts  of  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her. 
Her  death,  at  last,  was  very  unexpected,  and  her  brother  keen- 
ly felt  the  greatness  of  his  loss.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
own  death,  he  published  (as  a  sort  of  memorial  of  his  sister,) 
a  short  Life  of  Sargent,  the  biographer  of  Henry  Martyn, 
written  many  years  ago,  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford.  To 
Mrs.  May's  fine  literary  taste,  this  quiet-toned  and  elegant 
Memoir  of  an  unambitious  English  Clergyman,  who  declined 
honors  as  diligently  as  most  men  seek  them,  seemed  a  most 
admirable  work,  calculated  to  be  useful  in  these  present  times. 
Let  the  Bishop,  himself,  tell  the  rest,  in  his  own  words,  prefixed 
to  the  American  edition. 

*'  The  sketch  itaelf  was  first  brought  to  my  notice  hj  a  very  near  relation,  sinoe 
gone  to  her  rest  Her  piety  delighted  in  the  oontemplation  of  a  character  so  re- 
markable for  saintly  loveliness  as  SargeDt^s;  whilst  her  taste  was  charmed  by  the 
grace  and  beauty  with  which  it  is  here  delineated.  It  was  suggested  and  arranged 
between  us,  that  we  should  republish  the  sketch,  by  itself,  for  wider  and  gmtnitous 
distribution.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  Before  our  little  scheme  could  be  aooom- 
plished,  Ood  took  her,  with  whom  it  originated,  to  Himself^  where  she  needs 
no  longer  the  encouragement  of  saintiy  examples,  for  she  sees  and  mingles  with 
**  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect." 

"  Tis  sweet,  as  year  by  year  we  lose 
Friends  out  of  sight,  in  faith  to  muse 
How  grows  in  Paradise  our  store." 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  hope  that  good  may  be  done  by  this  re-publioatioD, 
I  hare  now  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  carrying  out  a  littie  plan  of  uselblness,  which 
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begailed  some  weary  honre,  and  waa  among  the  latest  thoughts  of  one^  whose  re- 
moval has  made  her  own  home  desolate,  and  many  hearts  sad.  Her  high  appreci- 
ation of  such  a  character  as  Sargent's,  is  the  best  evidence  and  illustration  of  her 
own.  And  now,  I  doubt  not,  she  beholds  "  the  King  in  His  glory,*'  and  with  Mar- 
tyn,  and  Sargent,  and  other  kindred  spirits,  rests  in  "  those  heavenly  habitations, 
where  the  souls  of  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus  enjoy  perpetual  rest  and  felicity."  Sit 
amma  mea  cum  iHis, 

This  advertisement  is  signed  only  with  the  Bishop's  initials, 
and  is  dated,  "  Lancaster,  March,  1861."  When  it  was  writ- 
ten he  appeared  to  be  in  admirable  health.  Indeed,  it  was  re- 
marked by  himself  and  others,  that  the  active  life  of  the  Epis- 
copate, seemed  only  to  renew  and  strengthen  him.  None  sus- 
pected, when  he  breathed  the  prayer,  ^'  that  his  spirit  might  be 
joined  with  theirs,"  that  that  prayer  was  so  very  soon  to  be 
falfilled. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  During  the  month  of  July, 
the  Bishop  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  at  home.  On  the  last 
Sunday  of  the  month,  he  officiated  in  the  morning  at  St.  James's 
Church,  and,  in  the  evening,  at  St.  John's,  in  the  afternoon  visit- 
ing the  Sunday  Schools.  His  Sermons  on  that  day  were  observed 
to  be  particularly  earnest.  Having  delayed  one  day,  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  a  parishioner,  he  set  out,  on  Tuesday,  on  a  vis- 
itation to  the  West  of  the  Diocese,  intending  to  explore,  espe- 
cially, the  coal-oil  region,  which  has,  of  late,  risen  into  great 
importance.  Arriving  in  Pittsburgh  safely,  he  spent  three 
days  with  Dr.  Van  Deusen,  the  Rector  of  St.  Peter's.  He 
seemed  to  be  unusually  well,  and  in  admirable  spirits.  Having 
an  appointment  to  hold  Confirmation  at  Butler,  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  he  left  Pittsburgh  on  Saturday  morning,  at  six 
o'clock,  in  the  cars  of  the  Alleghany  Valley  Railroad,  intend- 
ing to  go  twenty-four  miles,  to  Freeport,  and  thence,  by  stage, 
to  Butler.  Having  gone  nineteen  miles  by  Rail,  the  passen- 
gers were  obliged  to  leave  the  cars,  on  account  of  some  obstruc- 
tions caused  by  a  land-slide,  and  the  destruction  of  a  bridge. 
For  a  distance  of  four  miles,  the  baggage  of  the  travelers  was 
to  be  carried  forward  on  a  hand-car,  which  afforded  room  only 
lor  the  ladies,  and  a  few  others,  who  could  not  bear  the  fatigue 
of  walking.  Just  where  the  transfer  was  made,  the  Bishop 
recognized  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  Engineer,  Mr.  Wright, 
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who  was  superintending  the  repairs  of  the  bridge.  He  was 
urged,  by  that  gentleman,  to  take  a  seat  upon  the  hand-car, 
as  the  sun  was  hot,  though  it  was  still  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  the  Bishop  declined,  insisting  that  he  preferred  to 
walk.  Having  no  acquaintance  with  his  fellow-passengers,  he 
traveled  on  alone,  and  seems  to  have  dropped  behind  them. 
When  the  rest  of  the  travelers  had  resumed  their  seats  in  the 
train,  four  miles  beyond,  some  one  remarked,  that  an  elderly 
gentleman,  belonging  to  the  party,  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
Engineer  waited  a  few  minutes,  but  not  knowing  anything  of 
the  missing  person  or  the  cause  of  his  delay,  he  very  soon  moved 
on.  The  workman  in  charge  of  the  hand-car  returned  again 
towards  the  broken  bridge,  and  when  he  had  gone  about  half 
way,  he  noticed  a  man  lying  on  his  face  by  the  road-side.  He 
stopped  to  examine,  and  found  the  stranger  to  be  dead.  He 
went  on  to  Mr.  Wright  and  told  him  of  the  fact,  adding,  that 
he  thought  the  deceased  to  be  a  Clergyman.  Mr.  Wright,  in- 
stantly fearing  that  this  might  be  the  Bishop,  he  went  to  the 
spot,  and  found  his  apprehensions  to  be  true.  The  Bishop 
had  fallen,  and  was  lying,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hat,  and 
in  the  hat  was  found  a  silk  handkerchief,  saturated  with  wa- 
ter, as  if  he  had  dipped  it  in  a  stream  close  by,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  sun-stroke,  the  day  being  one  of  the  hottest  of  the 
season.  The  real  cause  of  his  decease,  however,  seems  to  have 
been,  a  chronic  affection  of  the  heart.  Everything  seemed  to 
indicate,  that  death  had  been  very  recent,  probably  instanta- 
neous, and  without  a  particle  of  pain.  The  remains  were,  at 
once,  placed  carefully  in  a  rude  box,  lined  with  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  forest  trees,  and,  by  a  special  train,  dispatched 
to  Pittsburgh.  How  Dr.  Van  Deusen,  and  the  other  Cleigy 
there,  were  shocked  to  hear,  early  in  the  afternoon,  that  the 
lifeless  body  of  the  Bishop  had  come  back  to  the  city,  which 
he  had  left  only  that  morning,  apparently  in  health,  can,  of 
course,  be  imagined,  better  than  described.  The  wires  of  the 
telegraph  flashed  the  sad  news  at  once  throughout  the  coimtry, 
and,  before  sunset,  the  Bishop's  family,  and  Congregation,  and 
Diocese,  and  many  loving  hearts  in  every  section  of  the  land, 
were  stricken  with  an  unexpected  sorrow,  in  the  death  of  one 
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whom  they  all  felt  to  be,  both  by  nature  and  by  Grace,  one  of 
the  noblest  of  God*s  creatures.  On  Sunday,  the  corpse  arrived 
in  Lancaster,  escorted  thither  by  Dr.  Van  Deusen,  the  Rev. 
Jnbal  Hodges,  and  Mr.  Brunot,  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Funeral  was  appointed  for  6  o'clock,  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon. An  hour  or  two  before,  a  large  number  of  Bishops  and 
Clergy  assembled  in  St.  James's  Church,  and  passed  a  series 
of  Resolutions,  expressing  their  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  in 
the  death  of  Bishop  Bowman.  During  the  whole  of  the  after- 
noon, the  passage  was  filled  with  a  ceaseless  stream  of  persons, 
of  all  ranks  and  ages,  who  had  come  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
face  of  him  for  whom  that  whole  community  was  clothed  in 
mourning.  And  surely,  never  did  the  corruptible  body  of  any 
one  exhibit  "  Death  swallowed  up  in  victory,"  more  strikingly, 
than  the  manly  figure  lying  in  that  coffin.  The  departed  Bish- 
op looked  every  incli  a  nobleman  of  God's  own  creation.  The 
fine  proportions  of  his  majestic  figure  lay  clothed  in  his  robes  of 
Office,  and  his  noble  head  seemed  magnified  and  transfigured, 
somehow,  beyond  the  symmetry  of  life.  Dignity  and  power 
were  plainly  manifest  in  the  expression  of  the  Christian  war- 
rior, as  he  then  rested,  waiting  for  the  trump  of  the  Archangel. 
And  a  sweet  smile  gave  assurance,  not  only  of  the  soul's  rest 
in  the  Paradise  of  God,  but  it  convinced  even  the  most  anxious 
of  his  friends,  that  when  he  fell  and  died  lonely  by  the  way- 
side, his  soul  must  have  passed  away  without  pain,  and  with- 
out a  struggle. 

The  Funeral  Services  were  admirably  conducted.  Bishops 
Lee  and  Odenheimer,  and  some  seventy  Clergymen  of  Pennsylr 
vania  and  other  Dioceses,  were  present  on  the  sad  occasion. 
The  Church,  draped  in  mourning,  was  crowded  to  the  extent 
of  its  capacity,  and  multitudes  thronged  the  windows  and  the 
church-yard,  who  were  not  able  to  gain  admission.  No  Sermon 
or  Address  was  added  to  that  all-sufficient  Service  with  which 
the  Bishop  and  the  ploughman's  child  alike  are  committed  to 
the  ground.  Only  the  lesser  Litany  and  a  few  appropriate 
Collects,  were  judiciously  superadded.  The  Bishops  of  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey,  with  Doctore  Muhlenberg,  Ducachet, 
Wilmer,  Van  Deusen,  Kerfoot,  and  Mr.  Mombert,  (Assistant 
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Bector  of  the  Church,)  were  the  oflBlciating  Clergy.  Dr.  Ker- 
foot,  of  Maryland,  an  old  friend  of  the  deceased,  was  selected 
to  read  the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Clergy.  At  the  grave, 
Dr.  Wilmer  read  the  sentence  of  interment,  and  Dr.  Ducachet, 
taking  up  a  shovel  full  of  earth,  the  Bishop's  very  dear  friend. 
Dr.  Muhlenberg,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  dropped  sonie 
handfuls  on  the  coffin-lid,  consigning  '^  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dust.''  As  the  services  were  ended,  the  sun  was 
sinking  brightly  in  the  West — ^a  fit  emblem  and  type  of  the 
departure  of  a  great  and  a  good  man,  who  had  just  been  buried 
in  the  sure  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection. 

By  special  invitation  of  the  Bishop's  daughter  and  only  sur- 
viving representative,  the  visiting  Clergy  returned,  after  the 
funeral,  to  the  parsonage,  where,  in  almost  the  frugal  simpli- 
city of  the  Primitive  Christians,  the  deceased  had  spent  so 
many  happy  hours.  They  looked  around  upon  his  well-used 
and  well-selected  library,  and  on  the  vacant  chair  at  his  wri- 
ting-desk, which  stood  just  as  he  had  left  it.  After  which, 
they  departed  for  their  homes. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  the  Congregation  of  St.  James's 
Church  fitly  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion,  of  which  the 
Bishop  had  himself  given  notice  a  fortnight  before.  In  the 
morning,  a  very  touching  and  beautiful  Address  on  the  char- 
acter of  their  departed  Bector  and  Bishop,  was  delivered  to 
the  Congregation  by  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  at  the  request  of  the 
Vestry ;  and  on  the  same  evening,  an  excellent  discourse,  on 
the  same  subject,  was  preached  by  Mr.  Mombert.  And  so 
ended  the  mortal  career  of  Bishop  Bowman,  and  the  rites  con- 
nected more  immediately  with  his  burial. 

In  a  sketch  like  this,  it  will  probably  be  expected  that  some 
analysis  should  be  attempted  of  his  mind  and  character.  For 
those  who  knew  the  man,  such  a  formal  statement  would  be 
needless ;  and  as  for  those  who  did  not  know  him,  we  hwlly 
know  how  to  begin  to  tell  them  what  he  was.  And  this  diffi- 
culty arises,  just  from  the  completeness  and  perfect  balance  of 
his  faculties.  Others  may  have  excelled  him  in  learning,  in 
eloquence,  in  this  or  that  single  trait  or  quality  of  mind.  But 
in  him  there  was  a  beautiful  and  rare  proportion,  a  wondrous 
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follnesB  and  rotundity  of  parts,  that  win  make  it  very  hard,  if 
not  utterly  impossible,  to  catch  the  likeness.  Bishop  Bowman 
had  no  salient  oddities,  which  would  make  the  roughest  cari- 
cature pass,  readily,  for  a  finished  portrait. 

In  his  personal  appearance,  he  was  r^narkable  for  an  ele- 
gant and  commanding  bearing.  Even  'at  three-score,  he  was 
tall,  erect,  dignified,  and  graceful— one  of  the  finest  specimens 
imaginable  of  manly  beauty.  His  mind  was,  by  nature,  one 
of  excellent  material,  and  his  noble  heart  made  him  the  Tcry 
impersonation  of  the  Ohristian  gentleman.  Beceiving  at  school 
little  more  than  the  ground-work  of  a  good  English  and  class- 
ical education,  he  yet  became  a  scholar  and  divine  of  more 
than  ordinaiy  attainments.  As  a  linguist,  he  attained  to  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  whilst  he  read  French 
and  Italian  with  considerable  ease.  But  it  was  chiefly  in  the 
department  of  English  Literature  that  he  really  excelled.  The 
niceties  of  the  English  language,  were  to  him  a  never-failing 
source  of  interest.  Its  grammar,  its  derivations,  its  synon- 
yms, its  provincialisms,  were  all  subjects  of  continual  study 
and  amusement.  Indeed,  so  great  a  purist  was  he  in  regard 
to  style,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  read  any  author,  however 
able,  who  wrote  in  a  grotesque  or  affected  manner.  Thomas 
Carlyle,  for  instance,  he  never  could  endure,  by  reason  of  his 
unwarrantable  liberties  with  his  mother  tongue.  In  the  His- 
tory of  England,  civil,  literary,  and  Ecclesiastical,  he  was 
especially  well  read.  And  in  English  antiquities,  but  chiefly 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  Cathedrals  and  Universities,  few 
men  in  our  country  had  a  more  accurate  or  extensive  knowl- 
edge. In  old  English  Theology,  too,  he  was  always  a  diligent 
and  delighted  student.  He  read  not  rapidly,  but  carefully  and 
thoughtfully,  and  knowledge  once  gained  was  always  ready  for 
future  use.  Of  our  earlier  authors,  he  especially  loved  Hook- 
er, Owen  Feltham,  Isaac  Walton,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
la  modem  literature,  he  was  fond  of  descriptions  of  nature, 
such  as  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,  and  Bishop  Stanley's  History 
of  Birds.  Professor  Wilson's  narrative  and  humorous  papers 
in  Blackwood,  he  used  to  take  a  great  delight  in.  We  have 
seen  him  laugh,  as  few  but  he  could  laugh,  over  passages  con- 
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tained  in  them.  Of  devotional  works,  Thomas-a-Kempis  and 
Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata,  were  his  particular  favorites. 
One  conspicuous  trait  in  the  Bishop's  character  was  the 
practical  direction  of  all  his  thoughts  and  meditations.  Some 
men  have  a  wonderful  faculty  for  weaving  brilliant  theories,  and 
spinning  out  philosopliical  speculations  of  the  most  fascina- 
ting kind,  who  yet  leave  behind  them  nothing  whatever  to  show 
for  all  this  wasted  ingenuity.  Bishop  Bowman,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  rather  averse  to  the  exercise  of  mere  logical  or  met- 
aphysical dexterity.  He  so  fought  not  as  one  that  beateth  the 
air.  He  used  to  say,  that  life  is  too  short  for  a  Clergyman  to 
spend  much  time  in  splitting  hairs.  No  fraction  of  his  ener- 
gies was  wasted  in  mere  fancies.  No  day  was  given  to  idle 
self-indulgence.  Even  his  recreation  consisted  in  devising  lib- 
eral things  for  the  good  of  others.  Of  aU  things,  he  seemed 
to  have  a  special  aversion  to  mere  pleasure-seeking,  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  Only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  had  partly 
consented  to  make  a  visit  to  Cresson,  a  Summer  retreat  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  But,  on  further  consideration,  he 
concluded  to  give  up  the  plan.  He  said  that  he  did  not  really 
require  the  excursion,  and,  in  these  trying  times,  the  money 
proposed  to  be  expended,  might  be  better  bestowed  on  chari- 
table objects.  Dr.  Bowman's  income  was  never  large.  He  was 
always  a  pattern  of  frugality  and  temperance.  In  his  dress, 
in  his  table,  and  in  his  whole  style  of  living,  he  studiously 
shunned  the  least  approach  to  luxury  and  self-indu^noe. 
And  yet,  his  charities  were  almost  incredible,  when  we  consider 
the  scanty  treasury  from  which  he  drew.  In  his  Parish  work, 
he  always  led. off,  himself,  with  a  handsome  contribution,  to 
every  proposed  object  of  benevolence.  His  parochial  schools 
had  much  quiet  help  from  the  slim  purse  of  the  Rector,  and 
his  house  was  for  years  filled  with  teachers,  who  were  gratui- 
tously boarded  at  his  table.  Indeed,  the  remark  has  been 
made,  that  Dr.  Bowman's  large  heart  would  have  been  glad 
always  to  have  had  his  rooms  crowded  with  those  who  could 
not  provide  for  themselves  a  home.  To  '^  use  hospitality  wi&- 
out  grudging,"  was  an  Apostolic  precept  he  delighted  to  com- 
ply with.    No  one  who  has  ever  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being 
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geated  at  bis  table,  will  ever  forget  the  radiant  smile  of  wel- 
come with  which  his  visitor  was  greeted,  as  if  he  were  confer- 
ring,  instead  of  receiving  a  kindness.  When  he  became  Bish- 
op, he  was  deeply  pained  to  see  the  sufferings  and  privations 
of  the  poorer  Clergy ;  and  we  know  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  income  went  to  educate  their  sons,  or  to  help  out 
in  other  ways  their  scanty  salaries. 

Bishop  Bowman  was  a  man  of  unusual  wisdom.  Though 
there  was  within  him  a  large  amount  of  energy  and  fire,  yet 
the  casual  observer  would  not  have  suspected  its  existence. 
On  the  surface  he  was  always  calm,  deliberate,  and  self-possess- 
ed. These  qualities  gave  him  a  great  influence  in  deliberative 
bodies  ;  and  though  he  spoke  rarely  in  Conventions,  whether 
Diocesan  or  General,  such  was  his  weight  of  character,  that  his 
vote  was  worth  more  than  most  men's  speeches.  So,  too,  his 
success  as  a  Parish  Minister  consisted  not  in  rapid  and  dashing* 
assaults  upon  the  enemy,  but  in  the  slow  yet  sure  influence  of 
a  silent  power,  which  in  the  end  could  not  fail  to  be  effectual. 

As  a  reader  of  the  Church  Service,  Dr.  Bowman  was  justly 
celebrated.    His  articulation  was  very  distinct,  and  the  tones 
of  his  voice  exceedingly  rich  and  agreeable.    As  a  Preacher, 
few  men  were  more  instructive  and  impressive.     Tet  his  power 
could  not  be  fairly  estimated  by  any  single  effort.    It  was  ne- 
cessary for  one  to  be  a  continued  hearer  of  his  sermons,  in  order 
to  find  out  the  whole  range  of  his  ability.    In  early  life  he  used 
to  elaborate  his  sermons  with  extraordinary  care,  writing  out 
each  word  and  letter  with  the  most  punctilious  precision.    More 
than  six  hundred  discourses  so  written  attest  his  diligence. 
But  of  late  years  he  very  much  abridged  his  manuscripts,  and 
at  length  began  to  preach  unwritten  sermons,  which  were  very 
often  of  extraordinary  power.     He  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  lay 
siege  to  the  hearer's  intellect  and  conscience.    He  would  sur- 
round him  by  slow  and  gradual  approaches,  until  at  last  there 
was  no  alternative  but  absolute  surrender.     Few  persons  of 
intelligence  ever  came  within  the  range  of  his  influence,  who 
were  not  finally  won  over  to  Christ's  service  by  the  continued 
operation  of  his  example  and  his  teaching. 
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Those  who  know  what  Lancaster  was  some  thirty  years  ago, 
well  know  that  our  Church  had  then  hut  a  small  influence 
upon  its  population.     The  people  being,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
Oerman  origin,  were  fixed  in  their  prejudices,  and  had  a  strong 
hereditary  antipathy  to  what  they  regarded  as  only  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Colonial  Church  of  England.     Such  communities 
are  still  regarded  by  some  as  quite  beyond  our  influence.     As 
we  once  heard  it  wittily  and  pithily  expressed,  ^'the  Episcopal 
Church  will  never  take  root  in  a  limestone  region."    And  yet, 
see  now  what  a  firm  hold  the  Church  has  gained  upon  that 
city,  and  what  deep  traces  Bishop  Bowman  has  left  there  of 
his  influence.    On  the  morning  of  the  day  succeeding  his  inter- 
ment, three  friends  of  the  deceased,  from  a  neighboring  diocese, 
who  had  long  known  the  city  and  its  departed  benefis^ctor,  were 
visiting  one  of  the  various  institutions  which  owe  their  origin 
to  him ;  and  as  they  looked  out  from  a  commanding  eminence 
over  the  thriving  city  stretched  out  before  them,  one  of  the 
party  said,  that  if  ever  any  man  had  made  his  mark  upon  a 
place.  Bishop  Bowman  had  surely  left  his  impress  upon  Lan- 
caster.   His  Churches,  his  Schools,  his  Homes  for  the  Aged 
and  the  Orphan,  were  all  lying  within  sight.    Well  might  it 
be  there  said,  "iS'i  monumentum  qtUBriSj  circumspice!"    And 
yet  we  hope  that  even  the  good  man's  death  may  prove,  in  works 
of  mercy,  as  fruitful  as  his  life.    We  cannot  doubt  that  his 
sorrowing  people  will  commemorate  his  long  pastorate  among 
them  by  a  Memorial  Church  in  some  destitute  locality,  or  else 
by  a  more  enduring  building  for  some  charity  of  his  devising. 

In  his  Theological  opinions.  Bishop  Bowman  was  properly 
ranked  as  a  High  Churchman.  For,  though  he  disliked  aU 
party  names,  and  was  truly  evangelical  in  the  proper  sense, 
yet  he  always  gave  due  prominence  to  the  Church,  with  her 
Ministry  and  Sacraments,  as  the  appointed  channels  through 
which  Divine  Grace  is  ordinarily  given.  But  while  in  doctrine 
he  never  departed  from  his  original  position,  yet  in  some  points 
of  practice  he  was  disposed,  of  late  years,  to  be  less  rigid  than 
he  had  been.  When  he  began  zealously  to  carry  out  the  ag- 
gressive work  of  the  Church  in  Lancaster,  and  to  make  an 
attempt  to  evangelize  the  masses,  he  found  the  prescribed 
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Order  of  the  Prayer  Book  somewhat  too  stiff  and  inflexihle  for 
Missionary  work ;  though  he  did  not  approve  of  any  capricious 
curtailment  of  the  Service  when  used  in  established  congrega- 
tions. In  his  later  years,  he  became  a  warm  advocate  of  the 
''  Memorial  Movement"  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Muhlenburg,  and 
ably  advocated  by  him  for  some  years  in  the  'Evangelical  Cath- 
olic/ In  a  very  able  Sermon  before  the  Convention  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1855,  he  undertook  to  show  what  modifications  of  our 
practice  were  needful,  in  order  to  enable  the  Church  to  act 
upon  the  masses.  That  Sermon  was  published  by  request,  and 
rightly  added  much  to  Dr.  Bowman's  reputation.  From  that 
time,  more  than  ever,  he  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  party  man. 
His  votes  in  Convention  were  always  cast  without  regard  to 
any  thing  thing  else  than  the  merits  of  the  case  as  he  under- 
stood them. 

In  one  respect  Bishop  Bowman's  character  was  little  under- 
stood. His  modesty  and  gentleness  conveyed  the  impression 
to  some  that  he  lacked  energy  and  strength  of  will.  Indeed,  a 
striking  anecdote  is  told  to  that  effect.  After  his  election  to  the 
Episcopate  in  Pennsylvania,  some  gentlemen  happened  to  be 
discussing  his  fitness  for  the  office.  One  person  rather  sneer- 
ingly  remarked,  that  Dr.  Bowman  was  not  at  all  the  man  for 
the  position,  as  he  would  be  only  a  tool  for  party  purposes  in 
the  hands  of  a  certain  clique  of  the  clergy  in  Philadelphia. 
This  was  quite  too  much  for  an  old  fellow-townsman  and 
schoolmate,  who  was  also  of  the  company.  He  had  not,  it 
seems,  on  theological  grounds,  voted  for  his  friend ;  but,  in 
reply  to  the  charge  just  made,  he  almost  indignantly  replied, 
'^  Sam  Bowman  a  tool  I  You  don't  know  Sam  Bowman,  or  yoQ 
would  well  know  that  he  never  could  be  any  body's  tool  T' 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Bishop's  character  by  nature  was  one  of 
Boman  firmness.  Had  it  not  been  mellowed  and  subdued  by 
the  influence  of  Grace,  a  dovmwright  obstinacy  might  have 
been  one  of  his  characteristics.  And  even  to  the  last,  had  any 
one  so  far  mistaken  the  man  as  to  try  to  carry  a  point  with 
him,  either  by  brow-beating  or  by  flattery,  he  would  doubtless 
have  incurred  a  calm  rebuke,  of  most  withering  severity. 

The  election  of  Dr.  Bowman  to  serve  as  his  assistant,  had 
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the  complete  and  cordial  approval  of  Bishop  Potter.  During 
the  three  years  in  which  these  two  prelates,  of  equal  age,  were 
associated  in  the  delicate  relation  which  they  hore  to  each  other, 
it  was  refreshing  to  see  how  admirahly  they  worked  together. 
Instead  of  there  being  anything  like  rivalry  or  petty  jealousy  on 
either  side,  such  as  their  peculiar  position  might  in  less  noble 
natures  have  easily  engendered,  these  two  Bishops  worked 
together  with  delightful  harmony,  and  the  loss  now  felt  by  the 
whole  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  falls  perhaps  most  crushingly  on 
its  chief  mourner,  Bishop  Potter,  the  first  Diocesan  in  all  our 
history  who  has  lived  to  see  his  Assistant  pass  away  before  him. 

During  the  last  few  months  of  his  life.  Bishop  Bowman  was 
exceedingly  pained  by  the  dreadful  condition  of  our  country. 
Hore  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  he  stood  aghast  at  the  attempted 
disruption  of  the  Union.  His  whole  soul  was  running  over 
with  patriotism,  and  his  constant  prayer  was,  that  the  QtoA.  of 
Peace  might  soon  restore  us,  in  some  way,  to  unity  and  love  ; 
although  at  times  a  sense  of  painful  apprehension  almost 
bowed  him  to  the  dust. 

His  Episcopate  was  brief,  and  seems  to  have  been  brought 
to  an  untimely  end.  But  let  us  remember  that  God  does  not 
count  life  by  human  measurement.  Our  Lord's  whole  Minis- 
try was  not  longer  than  Bishop  Bowman's  short  service  in  his 
higher  Office.  Having  done  his  work  faithfully  and  well,  Gh)d 
caUed  him  quickly  to  his  rest.  He  leaves  very  many  weeping 
for  his  loss.  His  family,  his  congregation,  his  Diocese,  his 
poor  clergy,  may  we  not  add,  the  whole  Church  in  America, 
have  suffered  indeed  a  sore  bereavement.  But  we  must  confi- 
dently believe  that  God  has  some  wise  purpose  in  removing  in 
these  trying  times  such  a  Patriot,  such  a  Christian,  and  such  a 
Bishop.  He  fell,  unexpectedly,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
But  his  death  was  not  '^  sudden"  in  that  sense  which  we  contin- 
ually deprecate  in  the  Litany.  No  death  is  sudden  for  which 
there  is  sufficient  preparation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  lamentii^ 
the  circumstances  attending  the  departure  of  this  man  of  Q<>d, 
let  us  rather  be  thankful  that,  as  it  were  '^in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,"  he  was  translated  from  the  toils  of  earth 
to  that  unending  rest  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him. 
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Art.  VIIL— the  TWO  REGENEEATIONS. 

1. — Miss  Cathabine  E.  Beecher's  Common-Sensey  applied  to 
Religion.    New  York  :  1857.     12mo. 

2. — Rkv.  Dr.  Park's  Sermon  on  "  the  Theology  of  the  Intel^ 
led  and  the  Feelings" 

We  set  out  with  it,  as  a  plain  fact,  that  the  doctrine  of  Be- 
generation  in  Baptism  is  taught  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Pleased 
with  it  or  not,  believing  it  or  not,  every  Clergyman  thanks  God, 
'^  that  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  regenerate  this  infant."  Wheth- 
er he  takes  the  words  to  mean  what  they  say,  or  what  they  do 
not  say,  is  all  the  same;  he  still  says,  ^^  this  child  is  regenerate/' 
and  calls  on  the  congregation  to  give  thanks.  Whatever  gloss 
he  puts  upon  plain  English,  and  in  whatever  way  he  manipu- 
lates our  mother  tongue,  he  is  still  bound,  by  his  vows,  to  in- 
struct every  baptized  child  to  say, — ^'  In  Baptism,  wherein  I 
was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and  an  inher- 
itor of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

It  seems  a  hard  thing  to  deal  with  plain  statements  like 
these,  so  often,  so  solemnly  repeated,  crystalized  into  the  very 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  of  the  Church,  and  addressed  to  the 
God  of  Truth,  and  so  to  deal  with  them,  as  to  make  them 
mean  the  direct  contrary.  If  the  plain  meaning  is  not  the  true 
meaning ;  if  we  must  check,  and  balance,  and  quibble,  to  get 
at  the  sense,  there  is  true  meaning  nowhere,  and  the  Church 
that  allows,  even  requires  such  dangerous  expressions,  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  dishouest  Church.  Yet,  we  are  all  aware  that 
the  attempt  is  made.  Those  statements  in  the  Baptismal  Ser- 
vice, and  in  the  Catechism,  are  explained  to  mean,  half  the 
time,  at  least,  perhaps  oftener,  just  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
they  say, — ^'  the  child  is  not  regenerate,  the  young  Catechumen 
was  not  made,  in  Baptism,"  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of 
God.  How  they  reconcile  it  to  their  consciences,  who,  beside 
the  Font,  or  from  God's  Altar,  announce  in  solemn  prayers, 
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thankBgivings,  or  official  teachiogs,  plain  statements  which  they 
believe  utterly  false,  and  dangerous,  and  soul  destroying ;  how 
they  stand  before  conscience,  we  leave  it  to  themselves  to  ex- 
plain. It  is  enough  for  us  to  say,  that  before  reason,  and  or- 
dinary, common,  honest  sense,  they  occupy  a  position  no  way 
enviable  for  its  consistency. 

That  the  Church  teaches  Begeneration  in  Baptism,  is  no 
clearer,  however,  than  that  the  '^  Evangelical  Denominations" 
flatly  deny  and  abhor  it.  To  be  sure,  their  own  FormtUas  often 
contain  it.  ^^  The  Assembly's  Catechisms,"  clearly  do.  But  we 
are  speaking,  not  of  the  dead  teachings  of  these  bodies,  em- 
balmed and  laid  away  in  dusty  books,  but  of  the  living  teach- 
ings of  living  men.  Universally,  then,  they  abhor  the  very 
words,  '^  Baptismal  Begeneration."  They  consider  the  doctrine 
as  destructive  of  all  vital  religion,  as  lying  at  the  very  base  of 
dead  formalism,  and  vain  superstition.  It  is  to  them  one  of 
the  "  rags  of  Popery,"  left  yet  in  our  Prayer  Book,  a  soul-de- 
stroying delusion.  Now,  these  men  are  honest.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  that.  From  their  light  and  knowledge,  with  their 
theories,  with  their  notion  of  Begeneration,  they  are  perfectly 
honest.  To  them,  there  is  no  greater  stumbling-block  in  the 
'^  Common  Prayer,"  than  its  expressions  about  Baptism.  And 
men  in  the  Church,  with  the  same  light  and  knowledge,  and  the 
same  theories,  find  those  expressions  there,  and  of  course  they 
stumble  at  them  too.  Those  without,  use  them  as  an  overpow- 
ering argument  against  the  Church.  They  take  them  to  mean 
what  they  say,  and  denounce  the  Church  that  uses  them.  Those 
within,  try  to  show,  that  they  do  not  mean  what  they  say ; 
that  the  Church  is  not  really  so  wicked  as  to  hold  such  a  doc- 
trine ;  that  when  she  says,  ^^  the  child  is  r^nerate,"  she  only 
means  to  say,  she  hopes  it  will  sometime  be  regenerate  ;  that 
these  expressions  are  not  so  bad,  and  that  she  is  still  ^'  Evan- 
gelical." They  are  concerned  for  her  honor.  They  try  to  vin- 
dicate her  at  any  cost. 

Meanwhile,  the  obstinate  words  remain  there,  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  still.  They  cannot  be  removed.  Those  who  believe 
them,  those  who  do  not,  are  both  alike  required  to  use  them. 
Did  it  never  occur  to  those  who  so  universally  hold  those  woids 
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to  be^  in  their  plain  sense,  utterly  false,— did  it  never  occur  to 
them,  both  within  and  without  the  Church,  to  ask  whether 
their  own  doctrine  of  '^  Begeneration''  might  not  be  a  mistake,--^ 
a  purely  human  invention  ?  For,  whatever  blame  may  result 
from  those  expressions  about  Baptism,  is  not  to  be  laid  upon  the 
Prayer  Book,  or  the  Church.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that.  The  expressions  are  purely  Scriptural.  The  Prayer 
Book  contains  nothing  about  Baptism,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment does  not  contain  first.  It  is  not  the  Church,  but  the 
Lord,  Who  says, — "except  a  man  be  bom  of  Water,  and  of 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.''  It  is 
not  the  Church,  but  an  Apostle,  who  writes, — "  The  like  figure 
whereunto,  even  Baptism,  doth  also  now  save  uis,''  and — "  ac* 
cording  to  His  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  Begene- 
ration.''  The  Church  simply  cites  the  Word.  If  she  teaches 
what  is  termed  Baptismal  Begeneration,  then,  it  is  her  misfor- 
tune  and  not  her  fault,-for  she  teaches  it  by  using  the  words 
of  Scripture,  and  cannot  well  help  herself.  Men  might  pity 
her  for  her  faithfulness,  but  we  do  not  well  see  how  they  can 
blame  her.  In  her  Baptismal  Formulas,  she  cites  the  words 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  establishing  and  practising,  and 
teaching  Baptism,  and  the  result  of  it  all  is,  that  she  teaches 
Baptismal  Begeneration  1  We  accept  the  term.  We  do  not 
here  attempt  to  explain  it.  There  are  the  well-known  Ser- 
vices. A  man  can  judge  for  himself.  If  there  is  quarrel, 
then,  it  is  not  with  the  Church.  If  there  is  denunciation 
against  false  doctrine,  it  is  not  merely,  that  the  Prayer  Book 
contains  it.  The  quarrel  and  the  denunciation  are  against  the 
words  of  Inspiration,  which  the  Church  quotes  in  administer- 
ing Baptism.    It  would  be  well  for  all  to  remember  that. 

The  case,  then,  stands  thus.  The  Church  teaches  a  certain 
doctrine  of  Begeneration.  She  teaches  it  in  the  words  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles.  She  adds  nothing,  she  takes  nothing  away. 
Plain  words  are  taken  in  their  plain  sense.  With  her  doctrine 
the  Divine  Word  is  taken  as  it  reads.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
New  Testament  in  which  Begeneration  or  Baptism  is  men- 
tioned, where  her  doctrine  on  either  subject  will  require  a  gloss. 
The   Denominations  teach  a  doctrine  of  Begeneration  too. 
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They  are  compelled,  in  holding  that  doctrine  and  teaching  it, 
to  omit  Scripture,  and  explain  Scripture  away.  They  dare  not 
speak  of  Regeneration  in  the  same  terms,  or  in  the  same  con- 
nection, in  which  Grod's  Word  speaks  of  it.  Their  doctrine  com- 
pels them  to  deal  unfairly  with  Inspired  words,  and  wherever 
Begeneration  is  mentioned,  or  Baptism  is  mentioned,  they  must 
hold  out  warning  lights,  of  ^' explanations,'^  and  '^metaphor- 
ical senses,"  to  guard  from  what  they  hold  a  fatal  error.  Is  it 
an  unfair  deduction  to  infer,  that  their  doctrine  of  Begenera- 
tion is  not  the  Scripture  doctrine  ?  Is  it  not  clear,  that  what 
they  mean  hy  Begeneration,  and  what  the  Scripture  means  by 
it,  are  two  di£ferent  things  ?  They  dare  not  speak  of  it  in 
Scripture  words,  they  dare  not  teach  it  in  Scripture  terms, 
or  apply  it  in  Scriptural  applications.  Whatever  they  mean 
by  it,  is  it  not  clear,  that  they  do  not  mean  what  Scripture 
does  ?  They  use  the  word.  It  has  a  distinct  meaning.  They 
preach  a  doctrine  of  Begeneration.  They  hold  it  essentiaUy 
necessary.  They  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  it.  It  is  the 
"Evangelical  doctrine  of  the  New  Birth,"  and  yet,  they  are 
horrified,  that  the  Church  should  teach  Begeneration  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  and  in  those  only  I  They  dare  not  speak 
of  it  in  the  very  words  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  without  a 
qualification!  The  result  is  inevitable.  Begeneration  with 
them  is  one  thing,  with  the  Scriptures,  and  consequently  with 
the  Church,  it  is  quite  another. 

That  is  simply  the  explanation.  And  that,  also,  is  the  de- 
fense of  the  Church.  Her  doctrine  of  Begeneration  is  taught, 
explained,  enforced,  applied,  in  the  words  of  Inspiration.  If 
the  mass  of  Christians  about  her  are  horrified  at  her  views, 
they  are  to  be  told  that  the  Church  means  one  thing  by  Re- 
generation, and  that  they  mean  another.  She  is  as  far  from 
holding  that  Begeneration,  according  to  their  Syateniy  takes 
place  in  Baptism,  as  they  are.  But  it  is  for  them  to  look  to 
it,  and  not  for  her,  if  they  have  lost  the  Inspired  sense  of  that 
word,  and  are  using  it  as  one  of  the  terms  of  a  theory. 

What  that  word  does  mean  among  the  sectarian  Christians 
of  the  country,  what  place  Begeneration  fills  in  the  Thirty  so- 
called  "  Evangelical  Systems,"  few  people,  brought  up  in  the 
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Churchy  have  a  very  distinct  idea.  What  then  is  '^  Regenera- 
tion/' as  understood  in  the  popular  religious  language  of  the 
day? 

To  answer  that  question  understandingly,  we  must  go  back 
to  certain  plain  principles,  that  are,  nevertheless,  forgotten. 
The  Word  of  God,  which  "  contains  all  things  necessary  to 
Salvation/'  does  not  contain  them  in  any  logical  connection. 
That  is  to  say,  that  Word  is  not  a  System^  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term.  It  is  not,  in  common  parlance,  a  '^  Body 
of  Divinity.''  Why  it  seemed  good  to  the  Spirit  to  reveal  the 
knowledge  of  God,  as  it  is  revealed,  we  cannot  say.  We  must 
accept  the  fact,  as  from  God's  wisdom.  It  comes  to  us,  the 
Word  of  God,  in  every  variety  of  composition.  It  is  penned 
by  Sages  and  by  Fishermen,  by  Kings  and  Peasants.  It  speaks 
in  Poetry  the  loftiest,  and  in  Prose  the  plainest ;  in  stately  pe- 
riods of  History,  and  in  familiar  letters  to  friends ;  in  the  sub- 
lime visions  of  Prophecy,  and  in  the  simple  biographies  of  the 
Gospels ;  in  the  mighty  eloquence  of  Job,  and  the  awful  mys- 
teries of  the  Apocalyptic  Vision,  and  in  the  dry  names  and 
facts  of  the  ancient  Chronicles  of  a  forgotten  kingdom.  It 
comes  to  us,  '^  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little,"  through  two 
thousand  years,  in  detailed  fragments,  in  different  tongues — 
from  writers  of  every  position,  composers  of  every  style.  There 
is  a  harmony  there,  but  the  harmony  is  God's.  There  is  a  con- 
nection there,  but  it  is  of  God's  giving.  That  harmony  and  con- 
nection appeal,  not  to  the  logical  faculty  for  their  recognition 
and  apprehension,  but  to  the  spirit.  The  interpreter  of  that  har- 
mony and  connection,  is  the  actual,  living  faith  and  life  of  a 
living  Body,  a  divine  Church,  the  Witness  and  the  Pillar  of 
the  Truth,  to  whom,  already  organized  and  at  work,  it  was 
first  given,  in  whose  bosom  it  was  penned. 

But  men  have  forgotten  these  plain  truths.  They  have  en- 
deavored to  supply  what  the  Wisdom  of  God  did  not  supply, 
and  have  attempted  to  mould  His  awful  Word  into  system  and 
shape,  as  if  they  were  capable  of  grasping  and  measuring  it. 
Yea,  this  Divine  System  of  the  Earth  and  the  Ages,  this  won- 
derful Revelation  from  the  midst  of  the  Seven  Thunders,  they 
have  dealt  with,  as  they  would  with  some  shallow  '^  Treatise  on 
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Moral  PhiloBophy/'  or  some  "  System  of  Metaphysics  and  Eth- 
ics/*  by  a  College  Professor !  They  have  tried  to  recast  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Highest  in  moulds  of  human  reasoning ;  to 
bind  down,  into  scientific  terms  of  their  own  making,  the  Mind 
of  God;  to  concentrate  it  into  "System,"  and  define  it  by 
"Points ;"  to  make  the  voice  of  God  square  with  their  rules  of 
argument,  and  to  sound,  with  their  poor  metaphysical  plum- 
mets, the  ocean  of  the  Infinite  !  and  to  hedge  it  in  with  their 
narrow  "  philosophical  subtleties." 

Hence  we  have  the  "  Creeds"  and  "  Confessions"  of  our  mod* 
em  Sects.  Into  those  shapes,  they  hold,  they  have  recast  the 
Bible.  The  essence  of  the  Word  of  God,  its  essentials,  are 
extracted  by  process  of  logic,  and  crystalized  into  shape  in 
those  "  Confessions  of  Faith."  Those  doctrinal  forms  become 
the  authorized  interpreters,  the  tests  of  Faith  and  Truth,  and 
the  measures  of  Inspiration.  Non-Episcopal  Protestantism 
has  been  manufacturing  such  moulds  from  the  beginning. 
Flinging  away,  with  Popery,  the  authority  of  any  Divine  Body, 
as  the  Witness  and  Keeper,  the  Ground  and  Pillar,  they  foxmd 
the  need  of  some  one  to  guide  them,  and  they  turned  to  making 
concentrated  Bibles,  which  they  call  "  Confessions  of  Faith." 
They  have  toiled  at  that  unsatisfactory  business  long  and  faith- 
fully, until  so  many  have  become  disgusted  with  this  endless  la- 
bor, that  almost  all  have  agreed  to  let  the  "Confessions"  go,  and 
preach,  each  man  according  to  his  own  individual  light.  Still, 
mainly,  they  preach  under  the  influence,  the  traditional  influ- 
ence, of  those  "Confessions."  Those  "Confessions"  had  a 
common  origin  and  a  family  likeness,  when  in  their  prime ; 
and  now  that  their  distinctness  is  gone,  and  only  the  influence 
left,  "  Popular  Christianity,"  the  "  Evangelical  System,"  in  its 
main  features,  is  everywhere  alike.  It  has  not  the  old  cohe- 
rence ;  the  rigid  features  of  the  old  "Confessions"  are  gone ;  it 
is  very  loose  and  very  unsatisfactory  to  Reason,  but  still  it  is  a 

System,"  and  sets  itself  out  as  the  interpreter  of  Scripture, 
and  the  essence  of  Divine  Wisdom,  quite  as  boldly  as  any  of 
the  closely  logical  Confessions  it  succeeds.  No  man  can  have 
any  great  acquaintance  with  the  pulpits  or  the  books  of  the 
Denominations,  and  not  be  aware  that  they  are  always  inter 
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preting  God's  word  by  a  "System/'  They  talk  of  "  the  Plan 
of  Salvation ;"  they  explain  "  the  Scheme  of  Redemption ;" 
they  insist  on  "  the  Gospel  System/'  and  vindicate  "  the  Gos-* 
pel  Plan/'  in  a  way  that  shows  they  somehow  have  a  fancy,  that 
the  Revelation  of  God  is  a  Metaphysical  System  of  some  sort. 
They  use  technical  terms,  which  have  a  technical  meaning; 
phrases  which  are  not  in  the  Revelation,  but  are  considered  the 
equivalents  of  revealed  truths,  expressions  which  a  man  can- 
not understand  unless  explained.  The  language  of  the  popu- 
lar Pulpits, — and  it  is  now  a  common  complaint  on  the  part  of 
masses  of  their  most  thoughtful  non-professing  laity, — ^is  en- 
tirely a  technical  language.  It  is  not  the  language,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  language  of  a  human  "  Plan 
of  Redemption,"  or  of  a  modem  "  Scheme  of  Salvation." 

And  this  language  becomes,  to  those  who  receive  it,  a  divine 
language.  It  must  be  so,  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  becomes 
to  them  more  truly  divine  than  the  Word  of  God.  For  that 
Word  is  vague,  it  would  seem.  It  cannot  be  understood  but 
by  "  the  Plan,"  or  "  the  Scheme."  "  The  Plan"  is  its  comple- 
ment, its  very  concentrated  power  and  sense.  "  The  Scheme" 
is  the  essence.  The  Articles  in  it,  are  "  the  eesentiala  of  Christ- 
ianity ;"  BO  we  are  told  often.  The  diluted  power  of  Divine 
Truth  is  here  contained  unmingled. 

"  For  Water  is  all  Bible  lore  ; 
The  System  is  strong  wine." 

These  terms,  and  this  language,  then,  have  a  mystic  power 
and  meaning.  The  man  who  denies  them,  though  he  may  hold 
the  Bible  and  the  Primitive  Creeds,  is  yet  a  heathen  and  a 
publican.  These  technical  expressions  of  a  purely  human 
"Scheme,"  become  the  very  Gospel,  the  very  Wisdom  and 
power  of  God.  They  are  held  as  the  Divine  Words  of  Might, 
that  save  the  souls  of  men. 

Also,  as  the  System  is  the  concentrated  Bible,  the  real  Bible 
is  dealt  with,  at  last,  very  unceremoniously.  ^'  The  Plan  of 
Salvation"  is  preached,  and  not  Salvation.  ^'The  Gospel 
Scheme,"  and  not  the  Gospel.  The  Word  of  God  is  only  frag- 
mentary and  unconnected.    Doctrines  are  not  arranged  accord- 
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ing  to  their  connection.  But  here,  in  the  System^  all  is  reduced 
to  consistency.  The  Bible,  indeed,  is  only  valuable,  as  it  con- 
tains the  System.  Take  the  System  out,  and  the  Bible  would 
be  only  an  ^'  interesting  old  Book."  To  be  sure,  all  this  preach- 
ing of  some  ^^  Scheme,"  may  exist  with  great  expressed  reve- 
rence for  the  Bible.  But  look  about  t  See  the  poor,  short  five 
or  ten  minutes  of  Bible  reading,  in  the  mass  of  our  American 
Pulpits,  where  the  Gospel,  according  to  the  Modem  System, 
is  preached,  and  judge  !  The  Gospel  is  preached,  ^^  being  read," 
five  minutes,  ten  minutes.  ^^  The  Gospel  Scheme"  is  prayed 
and  preached  an  hour  and  a  half !  Perhaps  the  greater  part 
of  that  time  is  taken  up  with  explaining  away  the  Gospel,  to 
make  it  agree  with  ^^  the  Scheme  1"  It  must  follow.  Fix  your 
System.  Make  up  your  mind  that  that  logical  System  is  the 
central  light  and  power  of  Divine  Wisdom.  Call  it ' '  the  Gospel 
System."  Inevitably  you  will  treat  the  Gospel  itself  with 
small  reverence.  You  will  force  it  to  agree  with  your  System. 
Tou  will  wrench  apart  plain  connections.  You  will  slur  plain 
expressions.  You  will  deny  plain  statements.  You  will  find 
<'  figures"  and  ^'  metaphors"  in  the  simplest  Saxon  of  Eling 
James.  Luther  had  a  System.  Luther  was  a  great  man,  and 
a  really  reverential  soul,  at  bottom.  But  St.  James  did  not 
come,  easily,  into  Luther's  System.  He  differed  from  Luther, 
very  decidedly.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Luther  has  a  System^ 
the  essence  of  all  truth.  He  cannot  err. — ^^  St.  J  ames'  Epistle 
is  an  Epistle  of  Straw .'"  It  will  be  so  with  any  man,  in  the 
same  case.  Text  after  text  will  come  where  ^'  he  and  St.  Paul 
differ," — unfortunately  for  St.  Paul  1 

The  Lutheran  takes  his  half  truth,  and  denies  its  comple- 
ment. He  wants  to  get  St.  James  out  of  the,  way.  St.  James 
is  a  grievous  stumbling-block.  What  right  has  he  to  go  against 
the  System,  and  say  '^  a  man  is  not  saved  by  faith  only  ?"  The 
Zuinglian  has  his  System.  He  does  not  want  the  Grace  of  the 
Sacraments.  He  wants  to  erase  ''  This  is  my  Body,"  and  '^  This 
is  my  Blood."  The  Romanist  has  his  System.  He  dare  not 
read  the  chapter  straight  on,  and  hear  Christ  say,  after  the 
Blessing — "I  will  drink  no  more  o{  this  fruit  of  the  Vine"  He 
has  to  deny  those  words  of  Him,  Whom  he  caUs  Lord.     The 
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illttstrations  of  the  fact  are  all  about  ub.  Almost  aty  Pulpit, 
on  any  Sunday  morning,  where  a  "  Scheme"  or  a  "  Plan"  is 
a^dvocated,  will  afford  us  one.  The  text  is  announced.  Al- 
most the  first  words  are  a  warning,  perhaps,  that  you  will  err 
fatally,  if  you  take  it  to  mean,  what  any  man  of  ordinary  sense 
would  be  certain  to  suppose  it  meant.  You  are  told  of  "  met- 
aphoric  senses,"  of  "  figurative  language,"  of  "  spiritual  (mean- 
ing/a»c(/W)  interpretations,"  in  the  very  plainest  statements 
of  the  simple  Gospel  of  God.  Really,  one  wonders  why  these 
men  can  so  blame  Popery  for  stealing  the  Bible  and  locking  it 
up,  if  a  man  is  so  sure  to  be  misled  if  he  takes  it  to  mean 
what  it  distinctly  says.  It  seems  to  be  a  most  perilous  posses- 
sion, judging  from  the  way  they  are  constrained  to  treat  it ;  a 
most  misleading  guide,  always  needing  correction. 

Of  all  the  "  Systems"  into  which  the  Reason  of  man  has  at- 
tempted to  recast  the  Truth  of  God,  the  grandest  is  the  Cal- 
vinistic.  Logically,  it  is  perfect.  Intellectually,  it  is  beauti- 
ful. If  a  man  can  but  accept  it,  all  things  are  plain.  Worked 
out  by  a  fearless  brain,  whose  movements  were  as  resistless  and 
unerring  as  the  ponderous  sweep  of  the  polished  arms  of  some 
vast  engine,  all  consequences  boldly  met,  all  responsibilities 
faced  unquailingly,  the  System  of  John  Calvin  stands  as  one 
of  the  grandest  monuments  of  human  reasoning,  upon  things 
Divine.  It  explains  all  things,  in  Earth,  in  Heaven,  and  in 
Hell.  Its  Five  Points  measure  Eternity,  and  the  Universe  ; 
the  guilt  of  Sin,  the  beauty  of  Holiness.  It  steps  boldly  forth 
and  claims  to  open  up  the  deeps  of  God,  and  reveal  the  hid- 
den counsels  of  the  Almighty.  No  wonder  the  men  who  ac- 
cepted it,  became  resistless  to  build,  but,  alas  I  also  resistless 
to  destroy.  The  iron  power  of  that  perfect  System  was  in 
their  arms,  but  also  the  iron  coldness  of  that  System  in  their 
hearts. 

Its  disciples  propagated  the  System,  and  loved  it.  It  was 
to  them  the  very  Truth  of  God.  They  called  it  "  the  Gospel." 
It  explained  everything.  It  met  everything.  The  worth  of 
all  the  Bible,  the  words  and  ways  of  God,  for  them  were  con- 
centrated into  those  Five  Points.  Men  held  it  in  the  Church 
indeed.     Some  of  the  best  and  greatest  have  held  it  there. 
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They  had  the  Creeds  of  Early  Christendom,  the  Liturgic  words 
of  the  Universal  Church.  They  were  members  of  that  Church, 
Under  this  influence  they  were  Calvinists.  To  them  Calvin- 
ism was  purely  intellectual,  as,  indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been 
to  its  Author.  It  was  not,  to  those  great  Calvinists  of  the 
English  Church,  a  Faith,  Their  Faith  took  other  expressions. 
It  was  a  Theodicea.  It  may  be  so  to  men  in  the  Church  stilL 
If  they  are  in  love  with  its  explanations  of  God  and  the  Uni- 
verse, there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  hold  it  as  a  philoso- 
phy. Their  position,  if  they  honestly  accept  it,  will  always 
prevent  their  holding  it  as  a  Faith.  They  believe  in  God  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  not  in  Five  Points,  or  five 
hundred. 

But  to  those  who  lost  the  Ancient  Creeds,  and  reformed 
themselves  out  of  the  Ancient  Church,  the  Calvinistic  System 
became  a  Faith.  Knowledge  of  God  became  to  them  knowl- 
edge of  the  Five  Points.  The  Five  Points  were  the  Gospel. 
To  preach  the  Gospel,  was  to  preach  them.  To  vindicate 
them,  was  to  vindicate  the  Gospel.  They  drew  them  out  and 
explained  them  in  their  Catechisms.  They  led  the  infant 
through  the  mysteries  of  the  Decrees ;  of  Calling,  and  of  Re- 
probation! That  was  their  notion  of  Christian  Education. 
Scotch  infants  did  not  know  the  Creed,  but,  like  Bums's  cal- 
lan, — "Could  screed  ye  aff  Effectual  Calling,"  easier  than 
they  could  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.  All  preaching,  all  theolo- 
•gical  learning  was  engaged  in  explaining,  or  enforcing,  this 
ipurely  intellectual  System,  as  the  very  Gospel  of  God. 

But  as  human  brains  made  it  first,  human  brains  could  deal 
'with  it  to  the  end.  It  appealed  to  the  reasoning  faculty,  and 
the  reasoning  faculty  accepted  it  under  protest, — if  it  should 
•  be  found  reasonable.  It  was,  after  all,  not  a  Creed,  not  a 
Faith.  It  did  not  stand  authoritatively,  and  say,  "  I  believe." 
Consequently,  from  the  first,  it  was  subject  to  revision.  The 
fiercest  word-battles  were  fought  over  it,  from  the  hour  it  ap- 
peared. Another  System,  differing  from  it  only  in  its  first  ar- 
ticle, the  moving  cause  of  God's  Decrees,  agreeing  with  it  in 
all  else,  joined  issue  with  it  at  its  birth.  And  "  the  Reformed 
Churches"  b^an  their  battles  over  this  mere  Scheme  of  rea- 
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soning,  as  though  they  fought  for  the  Everlasting  Gospel. 
They  tore  themselves  to  pieces ;  they  begat  broods  of  new 
Sects ;  they  manufactured  "  Platforms"  and  "Confessions"  on 
the  one  great  model,  more  consistently  or  less  so,  as  if  the 
whole  object  for  which  God  made  men  was,  that  they  might 
wrangle,  pro  and  con,  "  on  fixed  Fate,  Free- Will,  Fore-Knowl- 
edge absolute." 

The  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  the  most  perfect  "  Sys- 
tem" will  not  answer  for  a  Faith.  That  is  the  result.  There 
is  scarcely  a  man  living,  in  the  body  which  is  most  Calvinistic, 
and  prides  itself  on  that,  who  holds  the  Five  Points.  There 
is  now  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  Calvinism.  The  men  who 
are  fond  of  talking  of  "  Moderate  Calvinism,"  as  a  very  nice 
thing,  John  Calvin  would  repudiate  to  their  teeth. 

But  we  have  its  results.  The  forgotten  "  Confessions"  of 
the  older  and  more  respectable  Sects,  are  all  more  or  less  con- 
sistently Calvinistic.  The  modern  mush-room  Sects  of  to-day, 
with  no  "  Confessions"  which  they  have  not  changed  before, 
and  may  not  change  to-morrow,  are  still  the  children  of  those 
older  ones.  "  The  Evangelical  System,"  therefore,  the  popular 
^'Plan  of  Salvation,"  is,  simply,  the  offspring  of  consistent 
Calvinism.  The  modem  System,  to  be  sure,  is  not  very  con- 
sistent, or  very  logical,  but  still  it  is  a  System^  and  as  a  Sys- 
tem, reads  God's  Word  as  boldly,  and  deals  with  it  as  unhes- 
itatingly, as  that  from  which  it  comes.  In  the  main,  too, 
all  the  "  Orthodox  Denominations"  agree  in  it.  Their  agree- 
ment in  that  is  the  test  of  their  orthodoxy.  Other  matters  are 
their  "  distinctive  doctrines."  The  essence  of  the  matter  is, 
that  they  all  teach  a  certain  definite  "  Gospel  Scheme,"  which 
they  call  "  Evangelic  Truth,"  and  which  is  simply  an  effete 
Calvinism, 

Passing  by  the  dead  Formulas,  which  all  agree,  often,  in  de- 
nouncing, we  will  find,  in  all  "the  Evangelical  Denomina- 
tions," a  certain  set  of  notions,  differing  less  or  more,  which 
notions  are  really,  at  this  day,  the  Creeds  of  those  bodies,  which 
notions  they  all  agree  in  considering  the  essentials  of  Christ- 
ianity. These  notions  are  not,  to  our  knowledge,  digested 
into  shape  in  the  authorized  Standards  of  any  of  them.    In- 
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deed,  in  several  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  Old  School  Presbyteri- 
ans, the  Standards  are  directly  against  them  ;  but,  neverthe- 
'  less,  from  the  living  pulpits,  those  notions  are  preached,  and 
moulded  into  a  System,  and  that  System,  varying  more  or  less, 
is  yet,  in  one  prominent  feature,  the  same.  Examine  it,  and 
it  will  be  found,  that  it  is  simply  Calvinism,  with  the  logic,  and 
the  coherence,  and  the  unity  left  out. 

The  essential  heart  of  that  System  is  its  doctrine  of  the 
New  Birth.  That  doctrine  is,  that  a  man,  sometime  in  his  life, 
must  experience  a  conscious  spiritual  experience,  by  direct  vis- 
itation of  God.  God  comes  to  him,  personally,  apart  from  all 
means,  according  to  no  law,  on  account  of  no  fitness,  and  new 
creates  him.  He  can  do  little;  the  most  hold  he  can  do  nothing, 
to  obtain  that  visitation.  "  He  will  have  mercy  on  whom  He 
will  have  mercy."  With  them,  the  world  is  divided  into  these 
two  classes,  the  visited  in  this  way,  and  the  unvisited.  A 
Christian  congregation  is  so  divided.  They  all  seem  to  be  under 
the  same  law ;  they  all  seem  to  have  the  same  opportunities ; 
to  be  bearing  the  same  responsibilities.  It  is  certain  they  shall 
be  judged  by  the  same  law.  But  this  is  only  seeming.  One 
part  of  this  congregation  have  received,  over  and  above  all 
other  gifts,  a  special,  personal  gift  of  Beligion.  God,  in  the 
exercise  of  His  Sovereignty,  has  come  to  them,  as  he  has  not 
come  to  others.  He  has  converted  them.  He  has  changed 
them  from  sinners  to  saints,  from  darkness  to  light.  He  has 
done  this  in  a  manner  purely  arbitrary.  Christ  died  for  them. 
He  did  not  die  for  the  others.  The  universal  offer  of  Grace  is 
unmeaning.  The  elect  could  not  help  that  change,  or  retard 
it.  It  came  from  the  use  of  no  means.  Indeed,  the  more 
purely  accidental  it  seems,  the  less  connected  with  any  known 
law  of  Divine  working,  the  more  sure  and  satisfactory.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life.  This  experience  is  the 
test  of  Christian  character.  God  comes,  by  no  known  law; 
takes  the  prayerless,  leaves  the  praying ;  takes  the  outcast  in 
the  gutter,  leaves  the  regular  Church-goer ;  sets  him  in  a  new 
world,  with  new  powers,  cuts  him  off  from  the  mass  of  sinners, 
and  makes  him  His  own,  in  this  visitation. 

And  that  experience  is  the  soul's  assurance  of  salvation.  It 
is  faith  in  that  experience,  of  twenty,  thirty  years  ago,  that  we 
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have  found  the  sinner,  for  years,  when  frighted  by  the  grim 
messenger,  clinging  to  for  hope,  and  not  Faith  in  Christ.  He 
had  '^  experienced  a  change,''  thns  and  so,  when  he  was  so  old, 
and  that  really  is  his  hope  now.  It* is  that  experience,  too, 
that  makes  him  a  member  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Church.  Bap- 
tized or  not,  in  the  Covenant  or  not,  believing  the  Apostles' 
Creed  or  denying  it,  the  experience  makes  him  a  Christian. 
He  is,  by  the  power  of  that,  a  member  of  the  great  "  Invisible 
Church,"  and  is  then  fit,  and  only  then,  to  join  some  human 
'^  Church."  Even  if  he  joins  none,  if  he  remains  unbaptized 
and  unattached,  few  would  dare  to  deny,  that  by  that  visita- 
tion, he  was  numbered  among  the  army  of  the  faithful,  who 
are  known  only  to  God,  the  real  and  true  Church. 

This  experience  is  preached  as  the  one  thing  necessary,  to  all 
non-professors.  They  are  told,  that  without  that,  there  is  no 
hope.  Till  they  are  conscious  of  this  personal  visitation,  of 
the  reception  of  this  arbitrary  gift,  nothing  they  can  do  avails. 
Meanwhile,  almost  universally,  they  are  taught  that  they  can  do 
nothing  to  gain  it.  They  can  use  means  if  they  will.  They 
can  pray,  they  can  hear  the  Word,  but  they  are  sinning  all  the 
while.  Really,  the  drunken  ruffian  on  the  street  may  be  visit- 
ed, or  the  convict  in  the  cell,  and  they  in  the  Church  left. 
Confessing  the  name  of  Christ,  then,  in  the  old  sense,  no  longer 
exists.  The  individual  now  makes  '^  professions"  about  him- 
self, declares  he  has  met  with  a  conscious  saving  change,  has 
been  made  a  new  man,  and  taken  out  from  the  common  mass 
of  sinners,  by  a  special  mercy.  On  that  profession  about  him- 
self, he  can  join  some  ^^  Evangelical  Denomination,"  for  that  is . 
the  one  qualification  necessary.  Therefore,  one  Denomination » 
gets  him  before  a  ^^  Session,"  and  painfully  catechises  him,  not 
to  see  whether  he  repents  of  all  his  sins,  believes  all  the  Arti-~ 
cles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  is  humbly  determined,  by 
Qod's  Grace,  to  keep  His  commandments ;  not  even  to  see  if 
he  has  true  faith  in  his  Bedeemer,  but,  mainly,  to  see  whether 
his  ^^  experience"  will  satisfy  their  arbitrary  tests,  and  to  make 
up  their  minds  whether  he  has  been  truly  visited.  Another 
Denomination,  to  be  doubly  sure,  takes  him  six  months  on 
trial  1  Think  of  it  1  A  member  of  Christ's  Church  (that's 
the  belief)  on  a  half  year's  experiment,  to  see  how  he  likes  it  t 
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And  yet,  these  Denominations  are  beginning  to  quarrel  with 
each  other,  just  now,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  and 
not  without  occasion  ;  for  they  have  given  up  that  which 
they  once  insisted  on. 

This  experience,  and  this  alone,  in  the  popular  religious 
teaching  of  the  day,  makes  the  Christian.  Some  call  it  ^'  get- 
ting religion ;"  some,  "  a  change  of  heart ;"  some,  "  conver- 
sion;" some,  ^'  obtaining  a  hope.''  It  is  the  same  thing  in  all, 
even  if  they  cannot  agree  what  the  thing  is.  These  names  are 
all  names  of  the  System,  technical  terms.  They  are  not 
Scripture  expressions,  but  words  of  certain  Schemes.  Church- 
men are  often  asked  if  the  Church  '^  believes  in''  such  things. 
The  answer  is,  the  honest  answer,  'Hhese  things  are  not  in  the 
G-ospel,  it  contains  no  such  expressions.  They  are  merely  test 
words  of  a  human  system,  as  they  are  used."  This  experience, 
too,  is  called,  among  its  man-made  names,  by  others  that  are 
Scriptural.  It  is  the  New  Birth,  and  it  is  '^  Regeneration." 
A  man  by  that  experience  is  '^  bom  again." 

And  this  central  idea,  with  the  results  that  surround  it,  is  ''the 
Gospel"  of  the  Denominations.  It  is  the  point  of  their  agree- 
ment,-—^md,  differing  in  their  consistency,  in  details*  it  is  the 
point  too  of  their  divergence.  The  Congregationalist  preaches, 
that  it  is  a  ''mere  change  of  purpose" ;  and  so,  man  is  the  author 
of  his  own  new-birth ;  at  once  the  better  and  the  b^otten, 
which  is  nonsense  ;  and  the  Presbyterian  tells  him,  he  has  not 
been  "  bom  again,"  at  all,  but  is  in  a  fatal  delusion.  The 
Methodist  preaches  it  as  in  the  power  of  all, — calls  that  the 
"  Free  Gospel."  The  Presbyterian  preaches  it  in  another  way, 
and  is  more  consistent  than  the  Congregationalist,  in  making 
it  amount  to  something;  and  than  the  Methodist,  in  holding,  that 
once  given,  the  soul  never  loses  the  gift, — "  for  Gt)d  is  not  a 
man  to  re]>ent."  AU  are  very  inconsistent  in  retaining  the 
traditional  Baptism  of  Infants,  which  Baptism  amounts  to 
nothing,  for  they  have  yet  to  experience  this  visitation,  which 
is  the  one  thing  only  essential.  The  Baptist,  therefore,  preach- 
es it,  but  is  more  consistent  than  either,  for  he  says,  "  do  not 
make  a  mock  of  Baptism.  Wait  till  you  see  whether  the 
child  will  be  a  Christian ;  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  baptize  one 
that  may  never  be."    The  consistency  in  the  idea  is  different. 
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modified  by  the  dimly  remembered  8ect  traditions  and  stand- 
ards. The  idea  is  the  same.  It  is  rapidly  destroying  all  tra- 
ditions^ all  standards  inconsistent  with  itself. 

We  pass  by  the  evident  results  of  this  idea.  We  will  not 
stay  to  show  how  utterly  useless  it  renders  all  Means  of  Grace, 
and  what  mere  shams  it  makes  of  all  Sacraments.  It  is  work- 
ing out  its  results  plainly  enough  in  those  respects.  We  will 
not  show  how  it  creates  the  large  body  of  "  non-proffessors/'  a 
class  of  men  baptized,  many  of  them,  living  under  Christian 
Law,  subject  to,  and  to  be  judged  by.  Christian  obligations, 
but  blind  to  that  fact  by  this  theory,  counting  themselves  re- 
ally under  another  law,  because  they  have  not  been  ^^made 
Christians  ;"  how  it  keeps  earnest,  sincere  hearts,  desiring  to 
do  their  plain  duty,  in  the  position  of  aliens  all  their  lives,  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  this  experience ;  how  it  racks  and  tor- 
tures the  cleanest  consciences  for  years,  because  they  do  not 
feel  the  necessary  emotions,  and  dare  not  call  themselves, 
what  they  wish  to  be,  and  pray  to  be — Christ's  faithful  ser- 
vants. The  parish  Clergyman  meets  these  results  often  enough, 
in  his  pastoral  intercourse,  to  know  how  universal  they  are. 
And  the  indignant  protests  of  such  minds  as  Miss  Beecheb's, 
in  her  late  book,  brought  up  on  the  idea,  but  denying  it,  at  last, 
as  utterly  unscriptural  and  cruel,  and  taking  refuge  from  it 
in  mere  rationalism  ;  and  the  equally  startUng  production  of 
Professor  Park,  in  which  he  attempts  to  dodge,  by  a  subter- 
fuge, a  solemn  subscription  to  metaphysical  Confessions,  which 
he  knows,  and  which  the  human  heart  feels,  cannot  represent 
a  God  of  Love — these  implied,  but  indignant  protests,  are 
only  showing  how  vast  the  silent  multitude  is,  who  stand  pre- 
cisely where  these  writers  do.  The  whole  Revelation  of  God, 
the  Wisdom  of  the  Highest,  His  Truth  given  to  men,  practi- 
cally narrowed  down  to  one  narrow  notion,  though  now  the 
fragment  of  a  dead  System,  is  yet  preached  as  the  very  Gos- 
pel, is  called  '^  the  Gospel,"  and  is  starving  the  best  hearts  and 
spirits,  and  is  fast  leading  to  theoretical  scepticism  among  the 
educated,  and  to  practical  heathenism  among  the  masses.  But 
we  pass  that  by.  We  wish  to  identify  the  idea,  not  now  to 
state  its  results,  or  even  examine  its  truth.  The  idea  is,  sim- 
ply, '^  the  Effectual  Call''  of  the  Calvinistic  System.    Called, 
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by  the  Methodist  BevivaliBt,  ^^  obtaining  a  hope/'  by  another, 
"  a  change  of  heart,"  by  another,  "  getting  religion,''  by  all, 
'^  Regeneration," — ^it  is  the  old  Effectual  Call  of  Calvinism,  and 
nothing  else. 

Calvinism  held,  that  the  Chosen  are  in  the  world,  known 
only  to  God.  The  Decree  was  secret.  They  are  here,  under 
the  Means  of  Grace,  as  all  are.  They  are  called  daily.  All 
are  called.  All  hear  the  Word  alike.  But  the  ordinary 
calls,  the  common  Means  of  Grace,  the  common  Providences, 
are  not  effectual.  They  are  not  nieant  to  be.  They  are  in- 
tended only  to  increase  the  condemnation  of  the  lost.  They 
cannot  be  obeyed.  The  reprobate  were  reprobated  from  all 
eternity.  Christ  purposely  did  not  die  for  them.  But  some 
day,  when  God  pleases,  and  as  He  pleases,  comes  ^'the  Effectual 
CaJl."  It  comes  only  to  the  Elect.  It  must  be  obeyed.  The 
common  calls  were  only  meant  to  be  resisted.  This  is  irresist- 
ible. The  will  is  bent.  The  man  is  seized  by  overpowering 
strength,  by  irresistible  Grace,  and  is  placed  among  the  elect 
He  could  do  nothing  to  help  the  result.  He  can  do  nothing  to 
retard  it.  No  Means  help  it.  It  is  from  the  Throne,  itself,  of 
Sovereignty  and  irresponsible  might,  that,  without  warning, 
the  power  comes  and  overmasters  him  for  God.  That  '^  Call" 
is,  henceforth,  his  warrant  of  hope.  He  is  called  and  chosen 
out  of  the  sinful  mass  about  him,  by  this  arbitrary  act  of  Sov- 
reignty,  and  is,  henceforth,  secure. 

That  the  name  is  changed,  that  bodies  hold  this  view,  who 
are  intensely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  "  Fore-ordination,"  as  if 
that  were  all  of  Calvinism,  that  it  is  not  preached  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  principles  which  make  it  consistent,  all  this  does 
not  change  the  fact.  The  common  religious  dialects  of  the  De- 
nominations differ,  but  the  thing  is  recognized  as  the  same,  and 
it  is,  simply,  "  the  Effectual  Call."  To  experience  that  "Effect- 
ual Call,"  is  to  be  "  Begenerate."  True,  Calvin  did  not  call  it 
Begeneration.  True,  John  Wesley  preached  "Conversion," 
and  not  "getting  religion."  True,  many  an  "Evangelical" 
pulpit  will  deny  the  principles  above  it,  and  the  principles  be- 
low it,  necessary  to  its  consistency.  But,  "  the  Effectual  Call" 
is,  among  the  Denominations,  the  essential  Gospel  now,  and 
that  is  what  they  mean  when  they  talk  of  "  Begeneration." 
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This  Gospel  of  the  Eflfectual  Call,  with  whatever  of  Calvin- 
istic  consistency  clusters  around  it^  (and  the  amount  varies,) 
calling  itself  "  the  Plan  of  Salvation,"  and  **  Evangelical 
Truth,"  claiming  to  be  the  essence  of  the  Word  and  Wisdom 
of  Ood,  taking  possession  of  all  '*  orthodox"  pulpits,  as  the 
one  living  Creed  and  the  only  vital  truth  of  Christianity,  this 
turns  to  deal  with  the  actual  Word  of  Inspiration  ;  and  if  the 
Pharisees  made  it  of  none  effect  through  their  traditions,  the 
modern  ^^  Scheme,"  a  Calvinistic  tradition,  does  the  same. 
The  plain  Word  of  God  must  be  forced  to  agree  with  this 
"Plan,"  as  they  call  it  themselves,  at  any  cost.  The  way  it 
ought  to  read,  is  determined  before-hand ;  and,  by  some  con- 
trivance, it  must  be  made  to  read  so.  The  words  spoken  about 
works  by  St.  James,  must  be  manipulated,  till  the  plain  sense 
is  gone.  The  sublime  chapter  of  St.  Paul,  about  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  must  be  taken  with  a  reservation.  The  words  of 
Our  Blessed  Lord,  instituting  the  Sacrament  of  His  Body, 
must  be  emptied  of  their  significance  ;  for  the  "  Plan"  needs 
not  that  eating  and  that  drinking.  These  are  but  specimens. 
Any  pulpit  will  afford  daily  instances.  Indeed,  the  result  has 
been,  almost  to  drive  the  Bible  from  the  Pulpits,  and  leave 
them  to  preach  the  "  Plan,"  unchecked  by  those  troublesome 
texts.* 

*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  method  in  which  a  preconceived 
System  makes  "  the  Word  of  Ood  of  none  effect,"  is  exhibited  in  the  way  the  texts 
on  the  subject  of  Unity  are  dealt  with  bj  the  ordinary  Christianity  of  the  times. 
No  man  can  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  Kew  Testament,  with  ordinary  understand- 
ing and  honesty,  without  being  perfectly  convinced,  that  nothing  but  outward,  visi- 
ble, working  Unity,  in  one  organized  Church,  is  there  contemplated.  For  this, 
Christ  prays  in  the  night  of  His  agony;  this  He  declares  the  visible  proof  to  all 
men,  "  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me ;"  this  the  Apostolic 
Epistles  bind  on  Christian  consciences;  the  breaking  of  this  Unity  they  rank 
among  carnal  sins,  and  warn  against,  with  the  most  solemn  warnings.  There  is 
nothing  in  Scripture  clearer  than  the  fact,  that  Unity  is  bound  on  conscience  by 
the  most  awful  sanctions,  and  that  this  Unity  is  the  Unity  of  one  organized  Body^  as 
true,  and  real,  and  visible  as  the  unity  of  the  human  limbs  in  one  living  organism, 
with  which  it  is  compared.  But  the  popular  theory  of  "  our  common  Christianity" 
needs  no  one  Church.  The  Calviniptic  idea  of  "Election"  is  with  it  still,  and  that 
one  Church,,  it  has  determined  before-hand,  can  bo  only  the  invisible  Body  of  the 
"  Elect''  from  all  names.  Therefore  Schism  is  impossible.  Division  is  simply  be- 
yond human  power.  St.  Paul's  warning  is  idle.  A  hundred  solemn  texts  of  Holy 
Scripture  mean  nothing,  convey,  absolutely,  no  sense  whatever  to  the  minds  of 
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But,  of  all  texts,  none  are  more  troublesome,  tlian  those 
which  speak  of  Baptism  and  of  Kegeneration.  The  trouble 
begins  early  and  stays  late.  It  comes  up  continually.  The 
"  System"  has  determined  on  a  certain  thing,  which  it  calls 
"  Begeneration."  The  Word  of  God  seems  to  know  nothing 
about  it.  It  speaks,  indeed,  of  Begeneration,  but  that  is 
clearly  nothing  like  the  Effectual  Call.  It  is  spoken  of  in 
ways  in  which  they  dare  not  speak  of  their  Begeneration.  It 
is  placed  in  connections  in  which  theirs  cannot  stand.  As  a 
fact,  every  text  of  Scripture,  from  Our  Lord's  first  speech  to 
Nicodemus,  till  the  end,  that  speaks  of  Baptism  or  Begenera- 
tion, must  be  wrenched  from  its  plain  meaning,  to  make  it 
agree  with  this  predetermined  System. 

Now  the  Church  has  no  such  System.  She  preaches  the 
Gospel,  not  a  "  Plan"  of  it.  She  preaches  Salvation,  not  some 
"  Scheme"  of  it.  She  holds  the  great  Facta  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  Primitive  "  Creeds."  She  talks  the  tongue  of  no  System. 
She  knows  nothing  of  the  metaphysical  technicalities  of  any. 
She  speaks  the  dialect  of  the  Bible.  The  tongue  of  the  New 
Testament  is  her  native  tongue.  Words,  with  her,  are  used  in 
their  inspired  connections,  with  their  Divine  meanings.  She 
turns  nothing  to  metaphor.  She  explains  nothing  away.  She 
takes  God's  Word  to  mean  what  it  says.  She  treats  it  with 
the  courtesy  due  even  to  the  Statute-Book  of  an  earthly  Gov- 
ernment. In  speaking  that  New  Testament  language,  in  ta- 
king the  Bible  to  mean  according  to  its  plain  sense,  she,  of 
course,  must  stand  opposed  to  any  System,  and  every  System, 

thousands  of  sincere,  devout,  Christian  men.  They  are  made  "of  none  effect"  by 
their  "tradition."  It  is  not  long  since,  in  a  leading  "  religious"  paper,  that  the  writer 
saw  an  elaborate  article,  by  a  prominent  D.  D.,  showing  that  no  Christian  man 
could  he  guilty  of  Schism^  if  he  tried  (!) — ^that  the  only  Unity  was  the  invisible  Unity, 
which  no  created  power  could  break  1 — That  is  interpreting  God's  Word  by  a  theo- 
ry I — ^What  did  St.  Paul  mean,  with  that  warning  against  "them  who  cause  divis- 
ions?" What  did  he  mean  by  that  searching  question,  "When  one  saith,  I 
am  of  Paul,  and  another,  I  am  of  ApoUos,  are  ye  not  carnal  t"  What  did  St.  Paul 
mean  ?  What  does  solemn  Scripture  after  Scripture  mean  ?  What  did  our  Bless- 
ed Lord  mean,  when  He  prayed,  on  the  night  of  His  agony,  "  That  they  att  may  be 
one,  as  We  are,  that  the  world"  (the  visible  world,  with  its  earthly  eyes,)  "  may 
helieve  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me?"  Is  it  not  fearful  to  reflect  how  the  very  Word  of 
the  Ever-Blessed  Lord  is  actually  annihilated  by  these  men,  because  it  is  against 
the  half-dozen  little  notions  which  they  call  "  the  Grospel  ?" 
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whicli  is  merely  human.  She  is  perfectly  reckless  of  conse- 
quences in  that  respect.  There  is  the  unchanging  Word,  com- 
mitted to  her  to  guard  and  preach.  She  dare  not  tamper  with 
it.  It  is  the  awful  Wisdom  of  the  Great  God  I  She  can  only 
read  it,  only  incorporate  it  into  every  Service  and  Worship,  let 
it  clash  with  human  "  Schemes"  as  it  may  ! 

Her  unbending  and  unflinching  faithfulness  in  that  awful 
Trust,  is  really  the  cause  of  the  cries  from  so  many  quarters, 
within  her  and  without  her,  against  her  Service-Book.  The 
very  words  which  men,  led  by  a  "  Plan,"  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, would  wish  erased,  are  Bible  words,  in  Bible  connections  ! 
And  yet,  deluded  by  their  "  Plan,"  they  talk  of  doing  that,  to 
make  her  teach  ^'  the  essential  Gospel !"  One  wants  her  not 
to  say,  "  This  is  my  Body,  This  is  my  Blood,"  the  words  of 
her  Lord.  Another  wants  her  to  leave  out  the  words,  "  these 
Thy  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine,"  after  priestly  hands 
are  imposed,  where  the  Master  says,  in  the  same  place, — "  this 
fruit  of  the  vine."  Another  wants  her  to  omit  her  Absolu- 
tion, and  change  her  Ordinal,  though  the  Lord  said,  "  Whose- 
soever sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them."  And  so, 
take  what  you  will,  it  is  the  same.  The  improvement,  wheth- 
er towards  Ultra-Protestantism,  or  towards  Popery,  will  con- 
sist in  some  Inspired  statement  erased  or  evaded. 

Faithful  to  her  trust,  reading  her  Lord's  own  Words,  as  her 
warrant,  and  His  Apostles'  quoting  those  words  of  the  Eter- 
nal Wisdom  and  Truth  in  her  Baptismal  Formulas,  the  Church 
teaches  Regeneration, — the  Gospel  Doctrine  of  the  New  Birth. 
Erase  it  from  her  Services,  and  you  are  wiping  out,  not  her 
words,  but  God's.  Take  it  away,  you  are  taking  from  the 
Book  of  Life.  Those  words  must  stand.  Let  what  Scheme 
will  demand  their  omission,  they  must  stand.  If  a  Regenera- 
tion is  preached,  which  will  not  square  with  those  words,  which 
is  forced  to  change  or  omit  those  words,  about  which,  clearly, 
those  words  know  nothing, — ^if  such  a  Regeneration  is  preach- 
ed, that  is  for  its  preachers  to  look  to.  The  Church  knows 
nothing  of  their  dialect.  She  talks  only  the  Inspired  Tongue. 
It  is  altogether  too  much  to  ask  of  her  to  accommodate  her- 
self to  their  pet  vocabulary.  Why,  to-morrow,  they  may  have 
another. — Who  can  tell  ?    They  always  have  been  changing 
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their  Creeds  and  Confessions  ;  why  shall  they  not  keep  on  do- 
ing so  ? 

Of  course,  whether  in  the  hurch  or  out,  a  man  who  has 
this  "  Scheme,"  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  as  the  con- 
centrated Bible,  the  essential  Truth,  must  be  utterly  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  Regeneration  in  Baptism.  He  must  get  rid  of 
it,  out  of  Prayer  Book,  out  of  Bible,  at  any  cost.  But  the 
only  honest  way  possible  is,  for  him  to  forget  his  little  "Scheme." 
The  Word  of  God  is  altogether  too  vast  to  be  measured  by  his 
fragmentary  "  Plan  ;"  the  Gospel,  into  whose  mysteries  "  An- 
gels desire  to  look,"  is  too  great  to  be  concentrated  into  his 
half-dozen  very  illogical  "essentials  of  Christianity."  It  will 
be  better  for  him  to  take  the  Word  of  God,  at  any  hazard  to 
his  System,  than  to  try  to  make  it  speak  only  as  that  System 
lets  it.  He  may  be  assured,  for  his  consolation,  however,  that 
whatever  the  Church  means  by  Regeneration  in  Baptism,  she 
does  not  mean,  that  "  Effectual  Calling"  takes  place  in  Bap- 
tism, as  he  seems  to  think ;  or  that,  like  the  Campbellite,  she 
is  unmindful  of  conditions  and  duties.  She  knows  nothing  of 
any  such  idea.  If  he  will,  therefore,  first  forget,  for  a  moment, 
his  traditional  interpretation  of  Regeneration,  and  remember, 
that  though  she,  in  the  words  of  Her  Lord,  teaches  the  New 
Birth  of  "Water  and  of  the  Spirit,"  yet  she  is  teaching  New 
Testament  Regeneration,  and  talking  about  that,  and  not  the 
Regeneration  of  any  "  Scheme,"  new  or  old,— certainly  not  his, 
— ^if  he  will  remember  that,  he  may  be  greatly  relieved. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  one  word  to  the  preacher  in  the 
Church.  As  we  have  attempted  to  show,  in  this  matter  of  the 
Two  Regenerations,  there  is  a  received  religious  language  about 
us,  a  dialect  of  technical  words,  conveying  technical  ideas.  The 
Services  you  are  using  contain  another  language,  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament.  But  the  so  called  "  Systems"  have 
fifty  voices,  where  this  last  has  one.  Therefore,  those  people 
in  the  pews  before  you  are  interpreting,  many  of  them,  all  you 
read,  and  all  you  say,  according  to  the  popular  religious  dia- 
lect of  the  hour,  and  the  place.  What  you  read,  and  what 
you  say,  will  be  understood,  with  a  running  commentary  of 
dialectic  meaning.  You  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  What 
is  worse,  the  Church  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  ;  and  what 
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is  immeaBurably  worse,  the  Word  of  God,  plain  as  you  may 
read  it,  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  too.     Remember  this. 
The  Boston  Free-thinkers,  through  their  mouth-piece  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  want  the  Bible  ^'  depolarized"  into  common 
speech.     You  must  "  depolarize,*'  not  the  Bible,  but  the  pop- 
ular religious  dialect.    You  must  teach  the  truths  it  does  con- 
tain in  the  husk  of  those  technical  phrases,  in  plain,  good, 
homely  Saxon.    You  must  take  them  out  of  their  dead  shells, 
and  enforce  them  as  living.     Do  not  fear  to  do  it.     It  is  just 
what  thousands  of  the  best  hearts  are  waiting  for,  under  every 
pulpit  cushion  in  the  land.     Many  of  these  words  had  a  strong 
meaning  once.     They  are  now  only  the  dead  bones  from  which 
the  life  fled  first,  then,  even  the  muscles  and  the  flesh.    They 
have  since  been  adopted  into  another  "  System,"  and  galvan- 
ized into  some  life.     Many  of  them  contain  truths  torn  from 
their  connections, — truths,  great  truths,  sadly  distorted.     Do 
not  forget  the  peculiarities  of  your  place  and  time.     Do  not 
let,  for  instance,  as  in  this  case,  a  purely  technical  meaning  of 
the  word  "  Regeneration,"  blind  your  people,  and  especially 
the  children  of  your  charge,  the  lambs  of  the  Flock,  to  the 
true  sense  of  the  Baptismal  Service,  and  compel  them  to  re- 
fuse assent  to  the  Lord's  plain  words.     See  that  you  rid  them 
of  that  commentary  of  "  a  Religious  Dialect."    Do  not  let 
them  fancy,  when  you  preach  "  Baptismal  Regeneration,"  little 
as  you  like  to  do  it,  from  a  sense  of  duty  sometimes,  that  you 
are  preaching  an  "  Effectual  Call,"  or,  a  "  Change  of  Heart" 
in  Baptism.     Give  them  good  English,  and  tell  them  ^^  what 
these  things  mean."    Hearts  that  wait  on  your  preaching,  and 
children  who  grow  up  under  your  care,  will  find,  and  feel,  at 
last,  new  joys,  new  hopes  ;  they  will  find,  that  deeper,  richer 
experience  of  the  Christian  life,  which  the  Church  teaches  and 
nurtures ;  even  though  it  be  affirmed  that  she  is  a  stranger  to 
its  power.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  Evangelical  experience 
and  piety.     Christ  is  the  Way,  as  well  as  the  Truth  and  the 
Life.     The  strange  developments  of  such  works  as  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  our  Article,  are  showing  where  that 
Evangelical  experience  and  piety  are  yet  to  be  sought,  and 
where  that  Truth  and  Life  are  to  find  munitions  and  guardians. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

A  Translation  of  thb  Striac  Peshito  Ver'-ion  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  with 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory :  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Oliver,  M.  A.  tsblp 
3>DTDD  "^bi  d'^'^^T  f^HI  ^Dfit  VH  Boston :  E.  P.  Dutton  k  Co.  London : 
Trubner  A  Co.     1861. 

The  abundant  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  originals  might, 
at  least  in  our  day,  seem  to  render  it  superfluous  to  devote  time  and  labor  to  the 
production  of  a  work  like  this.  It  seems,  at  first,  a  circuitous  mode  of  doing  what 
is  already  done,  actum  agert,  to  translate  a  book  already  translated,  not  from  the 
original,  but  at  second  hand,  from  another  language,  as  ancient  and  difficult  as  the 
original  itself  Such  labor  might  seem  proper  or  requisite  only  when  the  original 
is  lost,  as  we  must  always  expect  a  translation  either  to  fall  shoit  or  to  exceed  its 
original  somewhere.  But  the  aim  of  tlie  translator  in  the  present  instance,  if  we 
apprehend  aright,  has  been  to  translate  from  another  Version  in  order  to  let  it  re- 
flect its  light  upon  the  obscurities  of  the  original  and  thereby  aid  in  rendering  it 
more  intelligible  or  perspicuous.  The  aim  has  been  to  give  the  Syriac,  with  all 
fidelity,  clad  in  the  modern  costume  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  tongue;  and  here  the 
original  itself  would  seem  rather  to  take  the  place  of  an  auxiliary,  in  order  to  de- 
termine words  or  phrases  in  cases  of  doubt.  Much,  therefore,  as  tlie  translation 
here  made  is  meant  to  bear  ultimately  on  the  right  understanding  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  yet  in  another  view,  it  may  seem  to  ignore  all  reference  to  its  Hebrew  rela- 
tion, for  this  very  purpose. 

In  the  Syriac  we  have  the  oldest  Version  of  the  New  Testament  and  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Old  Testament.  Since  the  days  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Murdock, 
whose  last  literary  labors,  at  a  highly  advanced  stage  of  human  life,  were  devoted 
chiefly  to  Orientid  studies,  no  work  has  appeared  in  the  English  language  as  a 
translation  of  any  part  of  the  Syriac  Peshito,  down  to  the  present  year,  and  the 
work  before  us.  A  decade  of  years  has  thus  passed  away  between  the  translation  of 
the  Syriac  Testament  by  .Dr.  Murdock,  and  the  Psalms  now  published  by  our  brother 
in  the  Ministry,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Oliver,  A.  M. 

As  we  are  not  prepared  to  speak  definitively  on  the  merits  of  the  work  itself, 
having  not  yet  compared  it  sufficiently,  we  do  not  of  course  enter  into  a  review  of 
its  execution  now,  but  purpose  doing  so  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  In  the  mean- 
while, wo  can  only  express  our  favorable  impressions  from  a  cursory  and  incidental 
reading,  with  some  expectation  however  that  we  may  occasionally  differ  on  less 
important  points,  whilst  we  have  got  the  impression  also  that  we  shall  find  onr 
Rev.  Brother  generally  on  the  safe  side.  His  preface,  without  any  pretentions  to 
elaborate  prolegomena,  is  an  unpretending  multum  inparvo^  given  in  a  few  pages, 
explanatory,  linguistic  and  apologetic,  with  a  statement  of  interesting  facta  con- 
nected with  the  subject. 

To  the  present  writer  the  chief  value  of  the  Syriac  for  the  Theological  scholar  is 
to  be  found  in  its  bearing  upon  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  This  part  of 
'  our  sacred  Books  is  every  where  materially  affected  by  the  Aramaic  elements. 
The  phrases  as  well  as  the  terms,  concrete  and  abstract,  give  it  peculiarities  that 
clearly  indicate  its  Oriental  affinities;  without  some  knowledge  of  which,  many 
things  must  remain  obscure.  A  faithful  translation,  therefore,  may  be  justly  haiWd 
as  an  auxiliary  in  this  department  Although  the  Peshito  of  the  New  Testament, 
translated  by  Dr.  Murdock,  is  not  the  original,  yet  as  the  earliest  of  the  New  Tto- 
tament  Versions  it  has  the  advantage  of  antiquity,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  language  spoken  by  our  Lord.  But  of  this  Version 
itself  we  must  say  what  the  old  poet  said  of  his  dithyrambics,  ip/iijvrtj^  x^f^'^ 
A  wide  survey  of  style,  diction  and  literature  is  often  necessary  to  determine  Uie 
sense,  and  in  this  view  a  successful  version  of  a  version,  whether  of  parts  of  the 
Old  or  the  New  Testament  Peshito  may  serve  to  strengthen  if  not  elucidate  the 
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grouDd  of  the  interpreter,  and  relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  a  loose  and  per- 
haps erroneous  conjecture.  In  this  view  we  greet  every  contribution  to  the  light 
of  truth  and  religion. 

Inspiration  and  Interpretation.  Seven  Sermons  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Preliminary  Remarks :  being  an  Answer  to  a  Volume  entitled  *'  Es- 
says and  Reviews."  By  the  Rev.  John  William  Burgon,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  and  Select  Preacher.     Oxford  and  London :     Parkers.     8vo.  pp.  508. 

A  volume  with  such  a  title  from  the  Author  of  the  "  Plain  Commentary,"  pro- 
mises a  rich  treat,  and  the  reader  will  not  be  disappointed.  It  was  while  the  Ser- 
mons were  in  course  of  delivery,  that  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews'*^  came  under  his 
notice ;  and  he  says;  "  Astonished  at  the  apathy  which  seemed  to  prevail  on  ques- 
tions of  such  vital  moment,  I  determined  at  all  events  not  to  be  a  party  to  a  craven 
silence ;  and  denounced,  from  the  University  pulpit,  with  hearty  indignation,  the 
whole  system  of  unbelief  (if  system  it  can  be  called)  which  has  been  growing  up 
for  years  among  us,  and  which  I  was  and  am  convinced  must  be  openly  met,  not 
silently  ignored  until  the  mischief  becomes  unmanageable."  We  confess  we  like 
the  honest  and  hearty  condemnation  with  which  Mr.  Burgon  treats  tliese  traitors 
of  the  Church,  who  yet  live  on  her  money.  There  are  very  good  and  well-meaning 
people  now-a-days  who  would  not  speak  plainly  and  truthfully,  even  of  Beelzebub 
himseIC  without  taking  off  their  hats  and  making  an  apology,  and  virtually  retract- 
ing their  censure ;  and  if  he  were  to  advertise  a  "  Lecture,"  they  would  be  sure  to  be 
on  the  platform,  just  to  show  that  they  are  not  "  bigoted."  Mr.  Burgon  says ; 
"  Some  respectable  persons,  I  doubt  not,  will  think  my  treatment  of  them  harsh 
and  uncharitable.  I  invite  them  to  consider  tliot  we  do  not  expect  blasphemy  from 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  irreligion  from  the  teachers  of  youth,  infidelity  from  the 
professor's  chair ;  nor  are  we  called  upon  to  tolerate  it  either.  .  .  .  Let  those,  who 
feel  Httle  jealousy  for  God's  honour,  measure  out  in  grains  their  censure  of  a  vol- 
ume, the  confessed  tendency  of  which  is  to  sap  the  foundations  of  faith,  and  to 
introduce  irreligion  with  a  flood  tide.  Such  shall  not  at  all  events,  be  my  method. 
Private  regard,  if  it  is  to  weigh  largcely  with  him  who  stands  up  for  God's  truth, 
should  first  have  weighed  a  little  with  those  by  whom  it  has  been  most  grievously 
outraged." 

In  the  course  of  his  "  Preliminary  Remarks,"  which  cover  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pages,  he  reviews  ngidly  each  one  of  these  Essays,  and  he  does  not  daub 
with  untempered  mortar.  The  following  statement  of  the  true  place  which  the 
New  Testament  fills,  contains  volumes  of  meaning  and  cannot  be  too  carefully  re- 
membered. The  popular  impression  in  our  country  is  as  wide  apart  from  this,  as 
it  can  be,  and  the  popular  theology  and  the  popular  religion  of  our  times  are  all 
based  on  a  different  theory.  Men  make  a  religion  according  to  their  own  notions, 
and  then  try  to  square  the  Bible  accordingly,  instead  of  interpreting  the  Bible  ac- 
cording to  the  understanding  and  practice  of  the  men  who  wrote  it.  That  is  just 
the  difference  between  the  Church  theory,  and  the  Sectarian  theory.  Here  is  the 
statement : 

'*  How  did  Christianity  originate  7  How  did  it  first  establish  a  footing  in  the 
world?  The  answer  is  (in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  J.  Woodward,)  by  the  preaching 
of  living  men,  who  said  they  were  commissioned  of  God  to  proclaim  it.  Thai  was 
the  origin  and  first  establishment  of  Christianity.  There  is,  indeed,  a  vague  and 
increasing  notion  prevalent  that  Christianity  was  taken  from  the  Netv  Testament. 
The  notion  is  historically  untrue.  Christianity  was  widely  extended  through  the 
civilized  world  before  the  New  Testament  was  written,  and  its  several  books  were 
successively  addressed  to  various  bodies  of  Christian  believers;  to  bodies,  that  is, 
which  already  professed  the  faith  of  Christ  in  its  integrity.  When,  indeed,  God 
ceased  to  inspire  persons  to  write  those  books,  and  when  they  were  all  collected 
together  into  what  we  call  the  New  Testament,  the  existing  faith  of  the  Church, 
derived  from  oral  teaching,  was  tested  by  comparison  with  the  Inspired  Record. 
And  it  henceforth  became  the  standing  law  of  the  Church,  that  nothing  should  be 
received  as  necessary  to  salvation  which  could  not  stand  that  test.  But  still,  though 
thus  tested,  and  every  article  being  proved  by  the  New  Testament,  Christianity  is 
not  taken  from  it.    Ibr  it  existed  be/ore  it.    What  then  was  the  Christianity  which 
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was  then  establisbod?  Have  we  any  record  of  it  as  it  existed  before  the  New 
Testament  became  the  sole  authoritative  standard  ?  I  answer,  we  have.  The  creeds 
of  the  Christian  Church  are  the  record  of  it  That  is  precisely  what  they  piirport 
to  be ;  not  documents  taken  from  the  New  Testament,  but  documents  transmitting 
to  us  the  faith  as  it  was  held  from  the  beginning:  the  faith  as  it  was  preached  by 
inspired  men  before  the  inspired  men  put  forth  any  writings;  the  faith  once  for  all 
delivered  to  the  Saints." 

An  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary  ;  Containing  Definitions  of  Terms  and  Explana- 
tions and  Illustrations  of  Subjects  pertaining  to  the  History,  Ritual,  Discipline, 
Worship,  Ceremonies  and  Usages  of  the  Christian  Church ;  with  Brief  Notices 
of  Ancient  and  \[odern  Sects,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Early  Fathers 
and  Writers  of  the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Willlam  Staunton,  D.  D.  New 
York :  Church  Book  Society.     1861.     8 vo.  pp.  700. 

In  a  Church  like  the  American,  where  so  large  a  number  both  of  Clergy  and 
laity  are  converts  from  Sects  who  hold  little  that  is  positive  in  common  with  the 
Church,  and  who  are  won  to  her  with  a  slight  acquaintance  with  her  usages  and 
language,  the  great  necessity  of  a  good  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary  is  obvious.  And 
then  there  are  the  ordinary  needs  of  such  a  work.  Parents,  Sponsors,  Sunday 
School  teachers,  all  need  a  faithful  and  true  explanation  of  things  with  whose  out- 
ward phenomena  they  are  familiar,  but  with  whose  real  meaning  they  are  more  or 
less  unacquainted.  The  qualifications  of  Dr.  Staunton  to  write  such  a  book 
were  proved  by  the  success  of  the  Dictionary  first  issued^n  1839,  a  12mo.  of  473 
pages,  of  which  the  one  before  us  is  an  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  edition. 
The  labor  of  preparing  accurate  papers  upon  such  a  variety  and  number  of  sub- 
jects, and  there  are  nearly  2,600  of  them,  is  immense^  and  would  more  than  ex- 
haust a  long  life-time ;  but  the  Doctor  has  had  the  aid  of  the  best  libraries,  and 
for  some  years  he  has  been  steadily  at  work.    The  Dictionary  embraces ; 

1.  Such  terms  as  relate  to  the  ministry,  sacraments,  worship,  discipUne,  ceremo- 
nies and  usages,  etc.,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chuich. 

2.  Obsolete  words  and  phrases,  occurring  in  the  Prayer-book,  etc.,  together  with 
expressions  liable  to  misconstruction  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  views 
and  language  of  the  Church. 

3.  Some  geographical,  biographical,  ethnological,  and  other  names  and  terms  oc- 
curring in  the  Psalter,  Gospels,  and  Epistles,  in  the  Prayer-hook. 

4.  Words  relating  to  the  controversies,  discipline,  institutions,  worship,  and  cus- 
toms, of  the  various  branches,  and  the  various  ages  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

5.  Brief  notices  of  the  principal  ancient  and  modem  Sects  and  their  leaders. 

6.  Sketches  illustrative  of  the  lives  of  the  Fathers  and  distinguished  writers  of 
the  Ancient  Church. 

7.  Terms  relating  to  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  Music,  Antiquities,  the  fumitore 
of  Churches,  and  the  vestments  of  the  Clergy. 

8.  A  miscellaneous  class  of  words  and  names  often  found  in  Ecclesiastical  works, 
but  sufficiently  antiquated,  technical,  or  otherwise  obscure,  to  need  explanation. 

Of  course  a  work  with  so  wide  a  scope  must  partake  to  some  extent  of  a  theo- 
logical or  doctrinal  character.  We  have  seen  nothing  which  in  this  respect  is  not 
thoroughly  sound,  or  at  least  is  not  sustained  by  the  best  authors.  The  sketches 
of  the  Early  Fathers  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  on  nearly  all  the  points  named 
above,  the  Clergy  and  others  will  find  the  Dictionary  a  Vade  Mecum, 

There  is  one  respect,  in  which  we  venture  a  suggestion  to  the  author.  We  wish 
that  he  had  made  some  portions  of  his  work  less  summary,  and  given  us  those 
facts,  names,  and  dates,  for  which  we  have  a  right  to  look  to  a  Dictionary.  Thus, 
in  respect  to  the  Sect  of  the  Baptists,  Madaine,  in  his  Translation  of  Mo^eim, 
says,  "the  origin  of  the  Baptist <»  is  lost  in  the  misty  depths  of  antiquity."  Mur- 
dock,  in  his  translation,  does  not  say  any  such  thing ;  and  one  of  our  Clergy,  a 
while  since,  in  a  controversy  with  a  Baptist,  wrote  to  Dr.  Murdock  to  know  what 
the  original  language  of  Mosheim  is.  Now,  without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the 
volume  at  all,  the  Doctor  might  g^ve  a  condensed  statement  of  facts,  dates  and 
references  on  such  matters,  which,  as  we  have  said,  we  have  certainly  a  right  to 
look  for  in  a  Dictionary.  It  would  require  learning,  reading  and  l^)or,  but  the 
Doctor  is  equal  to  it. 
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There  is  one  festure  of  the  book  worthy  of  special  mention.  In  a  Dictionarj 
we  do  not  ordinarily  look  for  fine  rhetoric  or  g^ow  of  emotion ;  and  yet,  in  several 
of  the  ArtioleB,  there  is  a  warmth  of  tone  which  is  creditable  to  the  autlior,  and 
which  will  not  be  loet  upon  the  reader. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  work,  Dr.  Staunton  takes  the  venerable  Dr.  Hook  to  ta^k 
for  appropriating  without  the  slightest  acknowledgement,  more  than  fifty  pages  of 
the  former  edition,  in  a  Dictionary  which  has  had  quite  a  reputation  in  this  conn- 
try.  The  Very  Reverend  Dean  we  know  was  only  copying  an  example  very  com- 
mon in  England,  and  of  which  we  can  give  an  instance,  even  much  worse  than 
this.  Still  he  does  owe  to  our  American  author  the  handsomest  apology  which 
he  is  able  to  make. 

Carthage  and  hs&  Rkuaivs  :  Being  an  account  of  the  Excavations  and  Researches 
on  the  Site  of  the  Phoenician  Metropolis  in  Africa  and  other  Adjacent  Places. 
Conducted  under  the  Auspices  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  By  Dr.  N.  Davis, 
F.  R.  G.  S.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Wood  cuts,  Chromo-LithographSf 
Ac,  ftc.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     1861.    8vo.  pp.  504. 

Modem  research  is  prosecuting  no  field  of  enquiry  more  interesting  or  important 
than  that  of  which  this  volume  is  one  of  the  fruits.  Carthage  yields  to  Nineveh  in 
the  value  of  its  explorations,  at  least  so  the  Biblical  scholar  will  deem :  and  yet 
there  are  associations  enough  to  throw  a  powerful  charm  around  a  field  like  this. 
The  names  of  Hannibal  and  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian,  and  of  Auguf^tino  too,  the 
vast  power  and  wealth,  the  large  population,  the  commercial  importance,  and  the 
eventful  history  of  Carthage  invest  the  place  itself  with  thrilling  interest  and  make 
us  anxious  to  know  all  we  can  of  a  city  now  for  centuries  buried  in  ruins.  The 
author,  having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  secured  the  patronage 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  of  Lord  Clarendon,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  and  so 
being  master  of  ample  means  for  the  enterprise,  entered  upon  an  examination  of ' 
the  ruins  of  Carthage.  (When  or  in  what  year  we  believe  he  has  not  told  us.) 
For  about  three  years  he  had  about  twenty>flve  Arabs  in  his  employ,  sinking  hia- 
shafts,  and  digging  his  trenches  wherever  the  field  seemed  most  promising.  The 
results  will  perhaps  disappoint  the  reader,  and  yet  they  were  not  by  any  means 
fruitless.  One  of  the  most  important  of  his  discoveries  was  the  pavement  of  ft 
Chapel,  which  he  thinks  was  dedicated  to  Dido  and  Anna,  Ceres  and  Proserpine. 
Of  Uie  portion  brought  to  light  he  says ;  "  it  measured  about  fifteen  feet  by  nine, 
and  contained,  besides  the  elegant  and  chaste  designs,  a  colossal  female  bust,  and 
two  priestesses,  full  length  and  robed.  The  heads  of  the  latter  were  rather  dam- 
aged ;  but  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  artistic  talent  displayed  in  the 
execution  of  this  mosiac,  whether  as  regards  grace,  attitude,  or  coloring."  These 
ruins  he  regards  as  Punic,  though  Mr.  Beul^  and  Mr.  Franks  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum assign  to  them  a  Roman  origin.  He  also  made  investigations  among  the  re- 
mains of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  "the  Moloch  and  Baal  Hammon  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians," and  he  gives  what  he  calls  a  ground-plan  of  this  structure,  of  which  the 
diameter  was  two  hundred  feet ;  and  specimens  of  its  pavement  and  of  its  fluted 
columns  were  also  found.  The  number  of  relics,  however,  brought  to  light  was  small, 
for  the  whole  field  has  again  and  again  been  ravaged  in  questt>f  gain,  not  only  by  the 
ancient  invaders  but  by  the  modem  Arabs.  And  so  this  old  City,  founded  more 
than  800  years  B.  C,  and  which,  when  the  Punic  wars  began,  numbered  its  700,000 
souls,  which  has  been  devastated  successively  by  Vandals  and  Romans  and  Sara- 
cens, is  at  length  utterly  destroyed.  A  few  fragments  of  its  temples,  and  remnants 
of  its  sewers  and  walls  are  neariy  all  that  meet  the  eye. 

We  have  attempted  to  state  what  Dr.  Davis  has  actually  done.  We  ought  also 
to  say  that  the  author  has  cumbered  his  volume  with  long  disquisitions,  which  seen 
to  us  quite  out  of  place,  as  having  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand ; 
and  what  is  still  worse,  the  work  is  full  of  qnotations  from  authors,  many  of  when 
are  of  no  authority,  and  from  many  languages  living  and  dead,  the  appearance  of 
which  is  far  more  suggestive  of  the  pedantry,  than  of  the  thorough  learning  and 
good  taste  of  the  author.  The  book  however  is  an  interesting  and  important  one; 
and  the  publishers  have  spared  no  pains  or  ezpenfe,  by  maps,  plans,  and  other  il- 
lustrations, to  make  it  attractive  and  ralnable. 
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The  Okavanoo  Riyeb:  A  Narratiye  of  Travel,  Exploration  and  Adventure.  Bj 
Charles  Johk  Andessson,  Author  of  "  Lake  NgamL"  With  numerous  Illuatra- 
tions  and  a  Map  of  Southern  Africa.  New  York:  Harper  ft  Brothera.  1861. 
8vo.  pp.  414. 

Mr.  Andersson's  last  Expedition  was  commenced  in  the  Spring  of  1858.  He 
started  from  Otjimbinque  in  Lat.  22^  S.,  and  reached  the  Okavango  River  at  about 
Lat.  17°  S. ;  and,  although  he  struck  and  crossed  the  River  several  times,  he  was 
not  able  to  explore  it  thorougldy.  In  rough  adventure,  and  in  deeds  of  daring, 
however,  the  story  is  full  of  interest.  Some  of  his  hunting  exploits  it  seems  to  us 
border  somewhat  on  the  marvelous.  After  bagging  two  elephants  in  a  single  af- 
ternoon, and  dropping  we  forget  how  many  Uons,  which  he  fairly  stared  out  of 
countenance  as  they  were  about  to  spring  upon  him,  he  ought,  to  make  the  story  a 
really  good  one,  to  have  thrown  in  a  boa-constrictor  or  two.  However,  we  never 
dispute  with  a  sportsman.  He  says  he  looks  upon  Africa,  ^'as  a  vast  Zoological 
garden  and  a  vast  hunting-field  at  the  same-time."  The  book  is  full  of  spirited  il- 
lustrations of  wild  game  and  hunting  scenes ;  and  an  excellent  Map  distinguishes 
those  portions  of  Southern  and  Central  Africa  which  have  been  partially  visited 
by  Andersson,  and  Cumming,  and  Livingston,  and  Burton,  and  Du  ChaiUuu  The 
book  is  beautifully  published. 

The  New  Amerioan  Ctolopedia.  A  popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge. 
Edited  by  George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  ft 
Co.    Vol  XITT.    8vo.    1861.    pp.  800. 

The  Thirteenth  Volume  is  up  well  to  the  high  character  which  the  editors  have 
kept  constantly  before  them  in  conducting  this  really  valuable  work.  Its  biograph- 
ical and  geographical  Articles,  and  especially  those  on  the  Natural  Sciences  gener- 
ally, are  almost  always  exceedingly  well  written,  as  are  those  on  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy. Its  papers  on  Moral  Philosophy,  and  particularly  those  pertaining  to 
Christianity,  are  less  trustworthy,  and  are  sometimes  very  exceptionable.  We  do 
not  know  what  sort  of  religionist  has  been  called  upon  to  write  on  such  Ecclesias- 
tical terms  as  are  common  to  all  Christian  Sects,  but  a  poorer  selection  could  hard]^ 
have  been  made.  The  author  or  authors  of  the  Articles  on  the  words  Triest*  and 
Tusey,'  (and  they  are  probably  both  from  the  same  pen,)  has  only  exposed  bis  own 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  Despite  some  such  glaring  defects,  the  Cyclopedia  de- 
serves and  will  doubtless  receive  a  high  place  in  public  confidence. 

Trow's  New  York  Crrr  Direcftort.  Compiled  by  H.  Wilson,  YoL  I^XXY,  for 
the  year  ending  May  1,  1862.    New  York :  1861.    pp.  1068. 

Mr.  Johk  F.  Trow,  who,  by  the  by,  has  one  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed 
Printing  OiBces  in  the  country,  and  whose  facilities  for  executing  works  in  the 
Ancient  or  Modem  Languages,  accurately  and  neatly,  are  not  surpassed,  we  sup- 
pose, any  where,  has  issued  promptly  the  Seventy-fiftli  Volume  of  the  New  York 
City  Diroctory.  It  contains  991  pages,  double  column,  agate  type,  of  the  record  of 
names,  containing  162,826  names,  an  increase  of  2,622  over  those  given  in  the  pre- 
vious Directory.  The  compiler  has  taken  the  pains  to  show  what  are  the  relative 
predominances  of  the  initial  letters,  and  presents  the  subjoined  curious  list,  giving 
the  number  of  surnames,  commencing  with  the  different  letters  as  follows : — ^A 
3,666,  B  14,603,  C  11,6*78,  D  8,396,  E  2,663,  F  6,666,  G  6,966,  H  12,329,  I  541,  J 
2,771,  K  6,610,  L  7,188,  M  17,460,  N  2,419,  0  2,880,  P  6,120,  Q  601,  R  7,647,  S 
16,320,  T  4,486,  U  426,  V  2,064,  W  9,491,  X  6,  Y  489,  Z  468.  There  are  about 
1,700  Smiths,  with  more  than  200  John  Smiths. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  catalogue  of  names,  the  Directory  is  fUl  of  informatioii 
upon  general  matters  pertaining  to  the  city.  All  the  "churches"  of  the  aty  are 
given — ^their  location  and  pastors,  banks  and  their  officers,  Common  Council  boanl^ 
heads  of  departments,  list  of  cemeteries,  lines  of  city  railroads,  ooU^es,  omnibus 
routes,  constables,  consuls,  coroners,  custom-house  employees,  dubs,  benevolent 
societies,  commissioners  of  health,  emigration,  jurors,  police,  dispensaries,  fire  en- 
gine houses,  distances  in  the  city,  ferries,  civic  societies,  hospitals,  insurance  com- 
panies, newspapers,  magazines,  military  companies,  mining  companies,  rates  of 
postage,  junk  shops,  pawnbrokers,  hack-hirei  location  of  police  stationSi  scfaoob^ 
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omrts,  telegTAph  lines,  and  so  on  through  OTeiy  branch  possible  of  inquiry  relative 
to  the  city,  induding  a  large  and  well  executed  map  of  the  city.  It  is  got  up  in 
the  same  style  and  size  with  the  recent  volumes,  but  of  better  quality  of  paper 
and  type. 

The  main  Avenues  of  the  city  are  nearly  all  100  feet  wide :  the  numerical  streets 
are  60  feet  wide,  except  fifteen,  which  are  100  feet  wide.  The  population  of  Uie 
city  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  one  million,  and  the  immediately  surrounding  neigh- 
borhoods, Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Ac.,  which  are  reedly 
parts  of  the  city,  must  comprise  nearly  half  a  million  more.  Providence  has  de- 
signed New  York  to  be  the  greatest  city  of  the  world ;  and  in  wealth,  in  works  of 
art,  and  in  public  improvements,  its  growth  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  ve- 
ry great 

Explorations  akd  Advxntusxs  ly  Equatorial  Atrioa,  with  accounts  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People,  and  of  the  Chase  of  the  Gorilla,  Crocodile, 
Leopard,  Elephant,  Hippopotamus,  and  other  animals.  By  Paul  B.  du  Chaillit, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society ;  of  the  Geograph* 
ical  and  Statistical  Society  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
Hiittory.  With  numerous  illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1861. 
8  vo.  pp.  531. 

M.  du  ChaiUu  is  an  American,  of  French  parentage.  His  father  had  been  a  tra- 
der near  the  mouth  of  the  Gkiboon  River,  where  a  large  part  of  the  son's  chilcUiood 
had  been  passed.  His  familiarity  with  the  seacoast  tribes  and  with  their  language, 
and  his  qualifications  in  other  respects,  have  enabled  him  to  prepare  a  volume  whk^ 
rivals  in  interest  the  late  works  of  Livingstone,  and  Barth,  and  Burton,  and  Speke. 

Of  the  eight  years  which  he  passed  in  Africa,  the  volume  gives  an  account  only 
of  his  explorations  in  1856,  7,  8  and  9.  The  region  traversed  lies  mostly  between 
the  parallels  of  2®  N.  and  2®  S. ;  and  into  the  interior  he  penetrated  about  500 
miles.  M.  du  GhaiUu  made  several  excursions  into  the  interior,  always  returning 
to  the  Gaboon  in  the  intervals  between  his  journeys.  His  first  expedition  began 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1856,  when  he  started  up  the  River  Muni,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  del  Crystal  Another  expedition  was 
the  exploration  of  the  country  around  Cape  Lopez.  A  third  was  in  the  Camma 
country,  south  of  Cape  Lopez;  when  he  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Biagano,  ex- 
plored the  river  OgolMiy,  resided  among  the  Bakalai,  and  hunted  the  gorilla  and 
other  g^reat  apes  of  the  interior  of  Equatorial  Africa.  A  fourth  time  he  visited  the 
interior.  He  says,  that  while  in  Africa  he  travelled — always  on  foot  and  without 
white  company— eight  thousand  miles;  shot,  stuffed,  and  brought  home  over  two 
thousand  birds,  of  which  more  than  sixty  are  new  species,  and  killed  upwards  of 
one  thousand  quadrupeds,  of  which  two  hundred  .were  stuffed  and  brought  home, 
with  more  than  eighty  skeletons.  Not  less  than  twenty  of  these  quadrupeds  are 
species  hitherto  unknown  to  science.  He  suffered  fifty  attacks  of  the  African  fe- 
ver, taking,  to  cure  himself,  over  fourteen  ounces  of  quinine. 

Among  the  most  important  of  his  discoveries  is  the  River  Ogobay,  which,  350 
miles  from  the  coast  is  500  yards  wide,  and  three  or  four  fathoms  deep.  He  also 
says: — "Judging  from  ray  own  examination,  and  from  the  most  careful  inquiries 
among  people  of  the  far  interior,  I  think  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  an 
important  mountain  range  divides  the  continent  of  Africa  nearly  along  the  line  of 
the  Equator,  starting  on  the  west  from  the  range  which  runs  along  the  coast  north 
and  south,  and  ending  in  the  east,  probably  in  the  southern  mountains  of  Abyssinia^ 
or  perhaps  terminating  abruptly  to  the  north  of  Captain  Burton's  Lake  Taganyika. 
In  the  northern  slope  of  this  great  range  originate  probably  many  of  the  f<^ers  of 
the  Niger,  the  Nile,  and  Lake  Tchad ;  while,  of  the  streams  rising  in  the  southern 
stope,  it  is  probable  that  some  join  their  waters  to  the  Rembo  Okanda,  the  Rombo 
Ngouyai,  and  the  Congo,  and  others  flow  south  into  the  Zambesi,  and  into  the  great 
lake  or  chain  of  lakes  in  the  eastern  part  of  Africa.'* 

In  the  department  of  Zoology,  M.  du  Chaillu  and  his  gorillas  will  certainly  be 
remembered  a  long  time.  If  some  of  his  stories  border  on  the  marvelous,  he 
writes  as  if  he  believed  them  himself;  and  his  accounts  of  the  Fans,  the  Cimnibala 
and  other  interior  tribes,  and  of  hia  adventures  in  hunting,  are  told  with  an  in- 
terest which  never  tires. 
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We  see  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  support  the  "  deyelopment"  theory  on 
the  authority  of  the  author,  and  some  severe  attacks  have  been  made  upon  him  on 
this  ground,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  they  are  not  well  deserved ;  yet  his  work,  as 
a  scientific  production,  has  too  little  pretension  to  be  used  in  this  roKard  on  either 
side.  The  furious  assaults  which  have  been  made  upon  his  book  in  England,  while 
they  have  given  to  the  work  itself  a  large  circulatioUf  have  brought  to  hiAMkun' 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Naturalists,  as  Murchison,  Owen  and  Burton, 
who  unite  in  bestowing  upon  him  the  tribute  due  to  his  rare  merits  as  a  traveller  and 
explorer.  This  little  spleen  at  everything -American,  which  has  been  so  persist- 
ently followed  up  in  the  AthencBumj  in  the  present  instance,  is,  we  are  sure,  not  a 
fair  indication  of  the  temper  of  our  English  neighbors. 

The  work  is  handsomely  printed,  profusely  illustrated,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
hard  times,  is  sure  of  being  widely  read. 

The  Wats  of  the  Houb.  A  Talk.  Illustrated  from  drawings  by  F.  0.  C.  Dariej. 
1861.     12mo.  pp.  612. 

Pbeoaution.    a  Novel.    Illustrated,  fta    1861.    12mo.  pp.  484. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Gregory,  successor  to  W.  A.  Townsend  ft  Co.,  has  at  last  completed 
the  illustrated  edition  of  Gooper^s  Novels,  by  publishing  "  Precaution,"  the  first 
novel  which  Cooper  wrote.  Thia  concluding  volume  has  also  a  striking  likeness  and 
beautiful  portrait  of  the  great  Novelist ;  and  it  contains  also,  what  we  had  been 
trying  in  vain  to  find,  Bryant's  Discourse  on  the  Life,  G«nius,  and  Writings  of  the 
Author,  pronounced  in  Metropolitan  Hall,  New  York,  soon  after  his  death*  Mr. 
Bryant's  effort  is  discriminating  and  genial,  and  is  worthy  of  both  author  and  sub- 
ject; its  only  defect  is  its  want  of  thorough  appreciation  of  those  great  principles, 
which  were  the  basis  of  all  Cooper's  conceptions  of  ethics  in  morsds  and  religion. 
Bryant  and  Cooper  differ  fundamentally  here.  And  hence  the  tribute  is  more 
graceful  and  grateful  The  paper  in  review  of  Cooper,  which  appeared  in  our  last 
Number,  will,  we  hope,  induce  many  of  our  readers  to  add  this  beautiful  edition  to 
their  libraries. 

Life  and  Adventure  in  the  South  Pacific.  By  a  Roving  Printer.  New  York: 
Harper  A;  Brothers.     1861.     12mo.  pp. . 

Without  any  pretension  to  elegance  or  even  excellence  of  style,  the  story  of  a 
four  years'  whaling  voyage  is  told  in  a  plain  straight  forward  way,  with  amusing 
sketches  of  incidents  and  adventures  both  by  sea  and  land.  There  is  an  air  ^ 
honesty  in  the  book,  and,  barring  a  little  attempt  at  sentiment  now  and  then,  the 
volume  is  altogether  a  readable  one. 

The  Last  Travels  of  Ida  Pfeiffer:  inclusive  of  a  Visit  to  Madagascar.  With 
an  Autobiographical  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Translated  by  H.  W.  Ihilcken. 
Steel  Portrait.  12mo.  Muslin,  $1.25.  (tTniform  with  Ida  Pfeiffer's '' Second 
Journey  Round  the  World.")    New  York.  Harper  ft  Brothers.     1861.  pp.  281. 

The  impression  concerning  Madame  Pfeiffer  that  she  was  a  masculine  woman  is. 
judging  from  the  memoir  prefixed  to  this  volume,  quite  an  erroneous  one.  That 
she  had  great  strength  of  purpose,  firmness  of  character,  insensibility  to  fear,  and 
love  of  adventure,  is  certain ;  and  that  she  possessed  certain  rare  moral  virtues  we 
do  not  doubt.  Rut  her  slanderous  reports  of  the  English  Missions  can  not  be  for- 
gotten. Bom  in  Vienna  in  1797,  her  individuality  and  eccentricity  were  partly  the 
result  of  her  early  education,  and  partly  of  disappointed  love,  and  of  an  ill-assorted 
marriage.  Having  been  a  great  traveller,  and  in  the  course  of  her  journeys  gone 
twic3  around  the  world,  she  started  for  Madagascar,  in  May,  1856,  and  arrived 
there  on  the  1st  of  May,  1857.  Here,  during  a  residence  of  more  than  four 
months,  where  she  ''  saw  and  heard  more  marvellous  things"  than  she  ever  saw  or 
heard  before,  she  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  in- 
human cruelties  which  she  received  from  the  Queen ;  and  although  she  lived  to  return 
to  Vienna,  she  died  Oct  28,  1868,  followed  to  her  grave  by  many  distinguished  no- 
tabilities. Tliis  volume  contains  her  diary  during  her  last  journey,  and,  aside  frun 
its  intrinsic  value,  and  it  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  interior  life  of  tbe  strange 
people  of  Madagascar,  it  will  be  read  now  with  a  melancholv  interest  The  wotk 
is  edited  and  very  appropriately  by  her  son,  Oscar  Pfeiffer,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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Thb  House  ox  the  Moor.  Bj  the  author  of  '*  Margaret  Maitland."  New  York : 
Harper  k  Brothers.    1861.     12mo.  pp.  405. 

As  a  delineator  of  character,  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  modem 
noyelists.  The  indiyiduality  of  each  of  her  heroes  and  heroines  is  well  preserved 
throughout,  and  a»  an  artist  she  understands  the  secret  of  keeping  alive  an  intereet 
in  the  mjsterj  of  the  story,  and  of  bringing  about  the  grand  denouement  at  last  natu- 
rally and  gracefully.  The  moral  tone  of  the  novel  is  very  good,  and  there  are 
households,  we  dare  say,  where  "  The  House  on  the  Moor"  may  be  read  to  decided 
advantage. 

Season  With  the  Sba-Horses;  or.  Sporting  Adventures  in  the  Northern  Seas. 
By  James  Lamokt,  F.  6.  8.  New  York:  Harper  ft  Brothers.  1861.  8vo.  pp. 
282. 

In  the  spring  of  1859,  Mr.  Lament,  a  Scotchman,  having  had  some  experience  in 
hunting  reindeer,  seals,  walruses  and  Brent  geese  in  the  seas  of  Spitzbergen,  and 
associating  with  him  "  that  keen  and  brave  sportsman,"  Lord  David  Kennedy,  who 
also  had  hkd  experience  as  a  sportsman  in  India,  made  his  way  up  into  the  North- 
em  Seas,  with  every  preparation  for  a  successful  cruise.  The  volume  before  us  will 
prove  interesting  to  all  who  are  fond  of  such  adventures,  and,  although  not  written 
by  a  man  of  science,  adds  somewhat  to  the  stock  of  Natural  History.  The  narra- 
tive ends  as  follows : 

*'  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  following  fac  simile  of  an  engra- 
ving executed  by  Lord  David  Kennedy  on  one  of  the  cabin  beams  of  the  Anna 
Louisa,  as  it  contains  a  concise  summary  of  our  game  list: 

Lord  David  Kennedy 
and  Jaxes  Lahont 
Hired  this  Sloop 
Anna  Louisa,  not  A  1, 
In  the  Summer  of  the  Year  1859, 
And  Killed  in  Spitzbergen 
46  Walruses, 
88  Seals, 
8  Polar  Bears, 
1  WmTB  Whale, 
61  Reindeer. 

Total,  204  Head. 

N.  B. — ^In  addition  to  the  above,  we  sunk  and  lost 
about  20  Walruses  and  40  Seals." 

Latin  Acoidence  and  Primary  Lesson  Book ;  containing  a  Full  Exhibition  of  the 
Forms  of  Words,  and  First  Lessons  in  Reading.  By  Q-eoroe  W.  Collord,  A. 
M.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Brooklyn  CoUegiate  and  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     1861.     12mo.  pp.347. 

The  peculiar  excellencies  which  Prof.  Collord  claims,  and  we  think  justly,  for  this 
introductory  volume  in  the  study  of  Latin,  are  its  more  perfect  classification  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  a  more  convenient  and  compact  grouping  of  all  that  relates  to 
each,  suitable  and  full  illustrative  lessons,  and  such  inferential  remarks  as  the 
young  student  needs  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  study  of  the  Language,  and  which,  as 
we  well  remember,  we,  in  our  youthful  days,  had  to  learn  for  ourselves.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  primary  Latin  teachers. 

The  Clerotilan's  Private  Rbqister.  By  the  Rev.  0.  Withsrspoon,  Rector  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Buffalo:  Cap  4to.     1861. 

Besides  the  "  Parish  Register,"  which  every  Pastor  must  keep,  and  must  of  ne- 
cessity leave  behind  him  when  he  changes  his  field  of  labor,  he  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  desire  to  carry  with  him  a  full  and  complete  record  of  his  official  acts ;  and 
should  his  life  long  be  spared,  such  a  volume  will  become  both  to  him  and  his  fami- 
ily  after  him,  one  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.  Mr.  Witherspoon  has  with 
much  ingenuity  and  good  judgment  arranged  a  blank  volume,  to  be  filled  up  with 
such  items  of  information  as  he  will  wish  to  preserve.    The  plan  of  the  Register 
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embraces  the  following  Articles:  Bistory^  Services^  List  of  Sermons,  Baptisms^ 
Marriages^  Confirmations^  Burials^  and  Account.  Under  **  History"  are  the  items, 
Date  and  Event.  Under  '*  Services,"  Date,  Number,  Part,  Place,  and  Remarks ; 
under  "List  OF  Sermons,"  Kumber,  Text,  Subject,  and  a  Reference  to  Services ; 
which  latter  shows  at  a  glance  when  and  where  any  sermon  was  preached.  Under 
"Baptisms,"  are  Date,  Number,  Name,  Age,  Parents*  Names,  and  Place;  under 
"  Marriages,"  Date,  Number,  Names,  Age,  Place,  Fee ;  under  "  Confirmed,"  Date, 
Number,  Name,  a  column  in  which  to  mark  such  as  become  Communicants,  Age, 
Place,  Bishop ;  under  "  Burials,"  Date,  Number,  Name,  Age,  Place  of  Service, 
Place  of  Interment.  The  book  is  issued  in  two  styles,  one  having  an  "  Account" 
for  such  items  as  Collections,  Disbursements  of  the  same,  and  of  the  Communion 
Alms,  Dues  and  Receipts  on  Salary,  etc;  and  another,  from  which  the  Account  is 
omitted,  and  the  space  occupied  with  increased  proportions  of  the  other  headings. 

Galkins's  Object  Lessons.  Primary  Object  Lessons  for  a  Graduated  Course  of  De- 
velopment. A  Manual  for  Teachers  and  Parents,  with  Lessons  for  the  Proper 
Training  of  the  Faculties  of  Children.  By  N.  A.  Calkins.  Illustrations.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    1861.    12mo.  pp.  362. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Pestalozzi's  theory  of  Education,  of  teacliing  things 
rather  than  toords,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  popular  mode  is  radically  de- 
fective. It  is  littie  more  than  a  cultivation  of  the  Memory,  while  the  observing 
and  reflecting  powers  are  almost  wholly  neglected.  The  System,  on  which  this 
work  is  based,  has  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  coun- 
try, and,  it  is  said,  successfully.  Mr.  Calkins's  book  is  designed  to  embrace  a  period 
of  about  three  years  of  triuning  preceding  that  point  at  which  the  pupil  begins  to 
gain  knowledge  from  books  by  study  and  the  usual  recitations.  There  are  lessons 
on  Form,  Color,  Number,  Size,  Weight,  Sound,  The  human  Body,  Elementaiy 
Reading,  Place,  Ac.  The  main  theory  and  design  of  the  book  is,  that  the  pupil 
shall  not  be  taught  to  rehearse,  parrot-like,  but  shall  observe  and  tliink  for  himself. 
So  important  do  we  deem  the  principle,  that  we  would  commend  the  volume  to  all 
the  teachers  in  the  country.  And  yet,  in  our  judgment,  the  true  System  of  Edu- 
cation, that  which  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  Human  Mind,  must  combine  both 
the  Memory  and  the  Understanding ;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  based  on  both  Faith 
and  Reason ;  for  the  principle  of  this  book  really  involves  that  whole  subject. 

GumB  TO  THE  Art  of  Illuminating  and  Missal  Painting.  By  W.  &  G.  Auds- 
LET,  Architects.  With  eight  pages  of  Lithographic  Illustrations.  London: 
(Jeorge  Rowney  ft  Co.,  Rathbone  Place.    1861.    12mo.  pp.  72. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  the 
beautiful  Art  of  Illuminating,  in  England.  In  the  United  States  it  is  as  yet  almost 
unknown.  The  best  specimen  among  us  that  we  know,  is  an  illuminated  copy  of 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  in  St.  Luke's  Hof^pital,  in  New  York,  executed 
by  an  American  Lady,  and  to  see  it  alone  is  worth  a  long  journey.  The  little  work 
before  us  is  a  Guide  Book  to  the  Art,  and  g^ves  all  the  directions  necessary  in  en- 
tering upon  the  study ;  such  as  materials,  metallic  preparations,  vellum  and  papers, 
instruments,  lettering,  &c.,  gilding,  and  silvering,  coloring,  design,  conventionalism, 
symbolism,  Ac.,  ftc.  The  Art,  first  introduced  into  Rome  in  the  second  century,  at- 
tained high  perfection  in  Ireland  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries ;  aud  after  as- 
suming the  Celtic,  Anglo-Hibernian,  Franco-Saxon,  and  Anglo-Saxon  styles,  reached 
its  culminating  point  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  in  its  ground- work,  scrolls,  borders, 
and  initial  letters,  it  was  executed  with  unsurpassed  beauty  and  artistic  finish. 
Wherever  this  Art  may  rank  in  comparison  with  Architecture,  Music,  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  none  can  doubt  its  beauty  and  value  in  illustrating,  what  it  has  been 
so  largely  devoted  to,  the  Revealed  Word  of  God.  Its  study  would  help  to  coun- 
teract the  gross  materialistic  tendency  of  the  age. 

Woman's  Rights  Under  the  Law.  In  three  Lecture? ,  delivered  in  Boston,  January, 
1861.  By  Caroline  H.  Dall,  author  of  "  Woman's  Right  to  Labor."  Boston: 
Walker,  Wise  &  Co.     1861.     12mo.  pp.  165. 

In  noticing  Miss  Dall's  '*  Woman's  Right  to  Labor,"  we  thought  she  had  so  far  made 
out  her  case  that  some  concession  might  well  be  made  to  her  arguments.    lu  her  Lcc- 
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tares  stBostont  however,  she  arraigns  before  the  tribunal  of  that  "Modem  Athens*' 
the  Laws  and  Lawmakers  of  the  civilized  world,  and  especially  French,  Eng- 
lish and  American  Law ;  and  by  quoting  from  Vishnu  Sarma,  and  the  old  Blue 
Laws  of  Connecticut,  and  interlarding  her  Lectures  pretty  plentifully  with  stories 
of  Parisian  profligacy,  Ac,  she  doubtless  got  up  a  very  savory  dish  for  the  nice 
people  who  are  said  to  congpregate  on  such  occasions  in  that  "  Centre  of  Civiliza- 
tion." A  respectable  looking  audience  could  not  have  been  gathered,  we  venture 
to  say,  to  listen  to  such  diatribes  in  any  other  city  in  this  country.  Woman's  civil 
position  under  existing  Laws,  her  position  as  it  respects  Marriage  and  Divorce,  her 
exclusion  from  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  from  public  affairs  generally,  these  are 
the  main  points  at  which  Miss  Dall  levels  the  shafts  of  her  invective.  There  is,  af- 
ter all  some  reason  and  good  sense  in  Miss  Dall ;  but  there  would  be  no  true 
women  led  in  the  country,  if  Miss  Dall  could  have  her  way ;  for  she  would  unsex 
them  as  effectually  as  she  seems  to  have  uusexed  herself. 

A  Course  of  Six  Lbotures  on  the  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle,  to  which  is  added 
a  Lecture  on  Platinum.  By  Miohasl  Farad  at,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  FuUerian 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Royal  Institution ;  Foreign  Associate  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Ac  Delivered  before  a  Juvenile  Auditory  at  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  during  the  Christmas  Holidays  of  1860-1.  Edited  by  William 
Cbookes,  F.  C.  S.  With  numerous  Illustrations. ,  New  York :  Harper  A  Broth- 
ers.    1861.     16mo.  pp.  223. 

These  Lectures  of  the  distinguished  Chemist,  Prof.  Faraday,  show  how  the  com- 
monest objects  in  Nature  may  be  analyzed  and  their  wonderful  properties  and  pow- 
ers brought  within  the  comprehension  even  of  the  young.  The  entire  absence  of 
every  thing  like  pedantry,  and  the  clearness  and  perspicuity  of  the  Lectures  will 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  others  besides  children.  The  wide  scope  of  the 
Lectures,  which  would  hardly  be  inferred  from  the  title,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following: — "There  is  not  a  Law  under  which  any  part  of  this  Universe  is  gov- 
erned," says  the  author  truly  of  the  Candlelights,  "  which  does  not  come  into  play, 
and  is  touched  upon  in  these  phenomena.  There  is  no  better,  there  is  no  more  open 
door  by  which  you  can  enter  into  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  than  by  consid- 
ering the  physical  phenomena  of  a  Candle." 

Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  used  in  Families,  asset  forth  in  the  Prayer  Book ;  to  which 
are  added  some  occasional  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings,  with  Hymns  for  Family 
Devotion,  chiefly  from  the  same  source.  Claremont,  N.  H. :  G.  6.  ft  L.  N.  Ide. 
1861.     12mo.  pp.  32. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Swett,  the  compiler  of  this  little  Manual,  in  his  Introduction  has 
strongly  set  forth  the  duty  of  Family  Prayer,  and  the  Occasional  Prayers  and 
Thanksgivings  and  Hymns  are  very  well  selected.  Of  such  books  there  can  never 
be  too  many. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Address  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Illinois. 

Aside  from  the  record  of  Episcopal  labors,  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
this  Address  relates  to  the  factious  withdrawal  from  the  work  of  Domestic  Mis- 
sions as  conducted  in  the  regular  authorized  Channels,  and  the  attempted  working 
of  party  machinery  on  the  part  of  a  few  men,  who,  we  suppose,  claim  to  be  better 
than  other  people.  There  is  no  breach  of  charity  in  saying,  that  the  real  object  of 
such  efforts,  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere,  is  love  of  place  and  power,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  spirit  of  insubordination.  Recent  events  prove  this  oonclusivoly.  The 
Convention  responded  to  this  portion  of  the  Address  in  a  strong  Resolution. 
Another  matter  touched  upon  was  a  late  Act  of  the  State  Legislature.  A  commit- 
tee reported  that  the  Act  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  inasmuch  as  it  would  jeop- 
ard a  large  amount  of  Church  property  in  the  Diocese,  and  wrest  from  the  Bishop 
rights  and  immunities  which  every  Bishop  possesses  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  of 
which  he  cannot  be  deprived  by  mere  legislative  action.  They  claim  also  that  the 
Act  was  secured  without  the  sanction  of  the  Convention,  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge, and  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  Diocese,  expressed  or  implied.  In  a 
proposed  resolution  they  advised  tlie  Bishop  to  regard  the  Act  as  unconstitutional 
and  void,  and  pledge  the  Convention  and  Diocese  to  sustain  him.    They  also  re- 
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oommended  that  the  Bishop  and  Standing  Committee  memorialize  the  State  Legisla- 
ture  to  restore  to  theif  original  provisions  the  Acts  of  1849  and  1853,  and  to  repeal 
the  Act  of  1861. 

Baptism  of  thoss  of  Riper  Yxabs.  By  the  Bey.  Wic.  H.  Lewis,  D.  D.,  Rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Watertown,  Conn.  New  York:  Church  Book  Society.  1861. 
18mo.  pp.  66. 

The  prevalent  neglect  of  Baptism,  the  great  numbers  of  adults  who,  though  un- 
baptised,  are  utterly  indifferent  about  it,  the  alarming  degree  to  which  Doctrine  is 
already  following  Sacrament  in  this  general  declension — all  this  has  rendered  a 
popular  and  faithful  treatise  on  the  subject  a  great  desidercUum.  Dr.  Lewises  little 
Tract  is  moderate  in  tone,  kind  in  spirit,  plain  in  style,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  usefoL 
The  great  fact  that  Christ's  Qospel  consists  of  Institutions  as  well  as  Doctrines  is  too 
generally  ignored,  under  a  sickly,  slavish  dread  of  not  being  thought "  Evangelical  1** 
If  Christianity  is  to  be  saved  to  the  American  people,  and  they  are  to  be  saved  by 
it,  we  must  come  back  to  the  Christianity  of  earlier  and  better  days. 

The  (Loitdon)  Cuebical  Joubkal.    Oct  1861. 
The  (London)  Literabt  Chubchman.    Nov.  1861. 

The  Clerical  Journal  of  Oct.  8,  has  the  following  Notice  of  an  English  reprint  of 
an  Article  which  appeared  in«our  July  No. 

A  Oriticai  Examination  of  the  '*  Essays  and  Reviews^  By  an  American  Layman. 
Edited  by  the  Dean  of  Carlisle.  (Hatchards,  8vo.  pp.  84.)  This  treatise  first  ap- 
peared in  the  American  Quarterly  Church  Review^  and  in  its  present  form  will,  no 
doubt,  have  an  extensive  circulation.  The  editor  says  of  it:  Vigorous  in  its  style, 
forcible  in  its  reasoning,  happy  in  its  illustrations,  and  pointed  in  its  sober  humor, 
it  appears  well  calculated  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  faith  just  among  that  class 
of  r^ers  who  may  have  been  disturbed  by  these  subtle  *' Essays."  'Hie  Literary 
Churchman  congratulates  English  Churchmen,  that  in  the  reprint  of  the  Article 
they  have  an  antidote  to  the  insidious  poison — and  says  it  is  equal  to  anything  pro- 
duced in  that  country. 

We  may  add  that  we  have  received  numerous  letters  and  testimonials,  expressing 
the  highest  commendation  of  this  Article,  as  being  better  calculated  to  counteract 
the  mischievous  tendencies  of  that  dangerous  volume  than  anything  that  has  hith- 
erto appeared  anywhere. 

To  such  of  our  subscribers  as  wish  to  see  the  best  resumd  of  English  news,  and 
the  most  thorough  examination  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  Ac,  Ac,  we 
recommend  "  The  CleriedlJoumal^"  and  the  ^^  Literary  Churchman."  The  former 
is  a  folio  of  24  pp.,  is  published  on  every  alternate  Tuesday,  by  John  Crockford, 
No.  10  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  Londoi),  at  about  $5.00  per  year.  The  latter  is 
published  Semi-Monthly,  at  377  Strand,  London,  at  about  $3.00  per  year. 

Brownson's  Quarteklt  Review.    Oct  1861.    New  Tork. 

This  able  Quarterly,  which  we  once  quoted  at  length,  as  teaching  the  most  Ultra* 
Montanism  and  the  most  entire  abnegation  of  every  vestige  of  manhood,  and  which 
bore  upon  its  covers  the  strong  endorsement  of  the  whole  corps  of  Romish  Bishope 
in  the  country,  has  now  turned  a  complete  somerset,  and  is  out,  in  its  Oct  No.,  in  a 
tone  of  independence  and  defiance,  which  surprises  us,  or  would  surprise  us  if  any 
thing  could  from  such  a  source.  Brownson  now  advocates  the  '*  readingand  study 
of  the  Scriptures;"  disparages  the  Douay  Version,  and  eulogises  that  of  King 
James ;  speaks  of  the  Romish  Manuals,  the  "  Loves"  and  '^  Months  of  Mary  "  fta,  as 
diluted  from  purer  sources  and  from  a  higher  standard  of  faith  and  devotion  and 
morals,  &c.,  Ac;  and  he  closes  this  remarkable  No.  by  declaring  that  '*we  will  not 
sacrifice  our  manhood,  and  we  will  not  be  the  tool  of  any  man  or  any  set  of  men." 
He  elsewhere  confesses  that  Romanism  has  little  hold  on  the  conscience  and  the 
moral  principle ;  and  says  that  the  Irish  *'  have  a  greater  horror  of  eating  meat  an 
Friday  than  of  lying  or  stealing."  This  is  honest  and  true,  but  it  is  a  terrible  ad- 
mission ;  for  it  owns  that  Romanism  makes  the  commandments  of  Ood  of  none 
effect  by  its  traditions.  All  this  has  at  last  roused  the  attention  of  Archbishop 
Hughes ;  and,  in  his  official  organ,  the  Metropditan  Record^  a  long  and  strong  Arti- 
cle sounds  the  note  of  alarm.    We^  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  coa- 
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troveray  between  Brownson  and  Archbishop  Hughes;  but  we  may  and  do  point 
to  the  present  position  of  Brownson  as  a  pregniant  example  of  warning  and  in- 
struction. He  began  his  oareer  as  a  Bation^tic  Puritan ;  and,  having  run  the 
whole  round  of  modem, devices  and  modem  developments,  having  been  a  Presby- 
terian, and  a  Unitarian,  and  a  Deist,  and  an  Atheist,  and  a  Pantheist,  and  a  Sodal- 
iat,  and  published  to  the  world  his  confession  of  perpetual  unrest,  he  finally  sought 
•refuge  in  the  iron  arbitrary  dogmatism  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  seems  to  have 
done  this  in  sheer  despair,  or  ftom  what  he  would  call  a  philosophical  necessity. 
In  losing  Reason  in  Faith,  he  has  made  shipwreck  of  both.  As  a  fitting  moral  we 
beg  to  dedare  to  our  brethren  of  the  Church,  especially  in  rationalizing  New  Eng- 
land, where  Brownson  began  his  erratic  course,  that  they  cannot  do  a  greater  service 
to  the  Faith  of  Christ  than  by  holding  forth  in  that  region  the  authority  of  the 
Churdi  faithiVdly  and  boldly;  at  the  same  time  exhibitmg  with  all  fidelity  the  con- 
ditions and  limitations  of  that  authority. 

Thb  War  for  the  Ukiok,  and  the  Southerk  Rebellion.    Kew  York, 

This  work  is  published  by  Jas.  D.  Torrey,  Kew  York,  in  octavo,  weekly.  Each  . 
No.  containing  32  pages.  It  professes  to  give  a  consecutive  narrative  of  events 
from  the  first  development  of  our  present  national  troubles.  It  contains  the  most 
iaportant  official  documents  on  both  sides,  extracts  from  speeches,  records  of  votes, 
statistics,  ftc.,  Ac,  and  is  in  all  respects  the  most  ooftiplete  summary  of  the  event- 
ful history  of  the  War  that  has  yet  appeared.  We  need  not  say  it  is  written  from 
a  Northem  stand-point.  We  are  makhig  History  now  at  a  rapid  rate  for  all  future  * 
time  to  read.  Newspapers  are  necessarily  superficial,  and  often  erroneous,  and  so 
are  thrown  a.side.  The  work  before  us,  valuable  as  it  is  now,  will  be  invaluable 
by  and  by. 

Stbxakb  of  Light  ;  Or  Fifty-two  Facts  from  the  Bible  for  the  Fifty-two  Sundays 
of  the  Year.  By  the  Author  of  *'  More  about  Jesus ;"  ^'Reading  without  tears,'* 
ft&     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     1862.     18mo.    pp.344. 

Like  eveiything  we  have  seen  from  this  writer,  this  charming  and  beautiful  little 
volume  is  admirably  suited  to  the  young.  Its  spiritual  appreciation  of  God's  Word, 
its  simplicity  and  elegance  of  style,  its  deep  and  earnest  sympathy  with  our  moral 
wants,  render  it  a  choice  book  for  Sunday  Schools,  and  for  Juvenile  readers  generally. 

The  Scripture  History  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ; .  ar- 
ranged to  illustrate  His  Divinity,  Doctrine  and  Mission.  By  M.  B.  Sterling 
Clark.    Third  Edition.    New  York :  H.  B.  Durand.    1861.     18mo.    pp.136. 

That  this  little  volume  has  within  a  few  months  reached  a  third  edition  is  proof 
enough  of  its  good  claims  to  popularity.  It  is  written  in  a  devout,  reverential,  and 
loving  spirit,  and  its  influence  will  be  of  the  very  best  kind. 

The  follovring  publications  have  been  received. 

The  First  Bersaybment,  kc.  By  the  Author  of  ''The  Faithful  Promisor,'*  ftc 
Boston:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    1861.     18mo.    pp.  63. 

The  Rejected  Stone  ;  or  Insurrection  vs.  Resurrection  in  America.  By  a  Native 
of  Virginia.    Boston :  Walker,  Wise  ft  Co.     1861.    8vo.    pp.132. 

The  Scriptural  Terms  of  Admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  By  Albert  N.  Ar- 
nold, D.  D.    Boston:  Gk>uld  ft  Lincoln.    1861.    18mo.    pp.121. 

Bishop  Upfold's  Second  Charge,  June  5th,  1861.  "  The  Ministry  of  Reconcilia- 
tion the  divinely  appointed  Instrumentality  for  the  conversion  of  the  world." 
An  able  and  timely  Charge. 

Bishop  Willlaks's  Address,  at  the  Funeral  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ambrose  S.  Todd,  hi  St 
John's  Church,  Stamford,  Conn.,  June  25,  1861. 

Bishop  Eluot's  Address  to  the  39th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Georgia. 
Worth  reading  by  Northem  Christians. 

Bishop  Southgate's  Sermons  in  Zion  Church,  N.  Y.  City,  ICay,  5,  1861.  "Sub- 
jection to  the  Powers  that  be,  a  Christian  Duty." 
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Rby.  Dr.  Fbbnoh's  Lecture  at  the  West  Point  Academy.    "  Law  and  IfiHtaiy 
Law."    1861. 

Rbv.  J.  L.  Townsbkd's  Sermon,  in  St.  James's  Church,  Danbury,  Ct.,  on  the  Na- 
tional Fast  Day,  Sept  26,  1861. 

Rbv.  Thoma-S  Gallaudet's  Disoocrsb,  in  St.  Ann's  Church,  New  York  City,  on 
the  National  Fast  Day,  Sept.  26,  1861. 

Mr  Gallaudet  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter  in  searching  the  real  causes 
of  our  National  troubles.  He  says  it  is  National  Infidelity :  and  he  is  right.  In 
urging  Christian  duty,  he  says ;  "  We  have  withdrawn  into  our  families,  into  our 
daUy  routine  of  individual  duty,  into  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  our  beloved 
Church,  and  left  unscrupulous  politicians,  Bible-defying  essayists,  monomaniac  re- 
formers to  light  the  fires,  which  have  been  permitted  by  the  Holy  One  to  spread  in- 
to this  present,  raging,  national  conflagration." 

Rbv.  Db.  F.  H.  Hedgb's  Discourse,  in  the  First  Church,  Brookline,  Mass.,  on  the 
National  Fast  Day.     "  The  Nation's  Weakness."    1861. 

Inspirational  Discourse  through  Emma  Harduige,  by  the  spirits,  at  Dodworth's 
Han,  New  York,  Aug.  25,  1861. 

QovBRNHENT  OR  No  Gk)VERNMENT,  or  the  Questiou  of  State  Allegiance.  A  Tract 
for  Churchmen.     Mobile,  Ala. :  1861.     8vo.    pp.  16. 

Rbv.  Dr.  E.  E.  Beardslbt's  Sermon,  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Stephen  Jewett, 
A.  M.;  in  St.  Thomas'  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept  1,  1861. 

Rev.  Waltbr  Mitchell's  Sermob,  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ambrose  S.  Todd,  in 
St  John's  Church,  Stamford,  Ct,  June  30,  1861. 

Prbsidrnt  Eliot's  Inaugural  Address,  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  April 
8,  1861. 

Rbv.  a.  G.  Cukmins's  Address  before  the  House  of  Convocation  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  Ct,  June  26,  1861. 

Rev.  Lewis  P.  Clover's  Address  before  the  State  Teachers'  Institute,  at  Quincy, 
111.,  Dec.  27,  1860.  "Importance  of  Drawing  as  connected  with  tiie  common 
and  higher  pursuits  of  life." 

Parish  Statistics  of  Christ  Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  Eighth  Annual  Address 
of  the  Rector.     1861. 

History,  Aa,  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.    1861. 

Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report,  &c.,  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juve- 
nUe  Delinquents,  in  the  City  of  New  York.     1861.    8vo.    pp.  80. 

Sbcond  Annual  Cataloque  of  Griswold  CoUege,  Davenport,  Iowa.    1861. 
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«  The  Ordinations  at  Nashotah,  reported  in  the  July  No.,  were  held  May  26th, 
not  June  3d. 
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Trevett,  Rob't  C.  Potter,  H.  July  10, 

Washburn,  A.  H.  Eastbum,  Nov.  13, 

Weldon,  Saml  R.  Whitehouse,  Sept  12, 

Wilson,  Wm.  T.    Potter,  H.  Oct.  18, 

Yardley,  Henry  A.  Eastburn,  Oct  14, 
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,Ghri8t,  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 
Grace,  Whitestone,  (L.  L)  N.  Y. 
St  Stephen's,  Olean,  W.  N.  Y. 
Christ  Chapel,  Oak  Grove,  Penn. 
Christ,  Ottawa,  111. 
St  John's,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 
Ascension,  Claymont,  DeL 
St  Stephen's,  Armonck,  N.  Y. 
St  Luke's,  Darien,  Conn. 
Trinity  Chapel,  New  York  City. 
St  Paul's,  Syracuse,  W.  N.  Y. 
Trinity,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
St  Mary's,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 
St  Mary's,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 
St  Paul's,  Syracuse,  W.  N.  Y. 
St.  James's,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 
St  Mary's,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 
St  James's,  Dexter,  Mich. 
Mt.  Calvary,  Baltimore,  Md. 
St  Mark's,  Islip,  (L.  L)  N.  Y. 
Trinity,  Boston,  Mass. 
Christ^  Ottewa,  IlL 
St  Mary's,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 
Trinity,  Lenox,  Mass. 


NttM$. 

Christ,  (Chapel,) 

Christ, 

St  James's, 

St  John's, 

St  John's, 

St  Luke's, 

St  Luke's, 

St  Mark's  Chapel, 

St  Michael's, 

St.  Paul's, 

St  Paul's, 

St  Peter's, 

St.  Stephen's, 

Trinity, 

Trinity, 


Bishop. 
McCoskry, 
Williams, 
Potter,  H. 
Whipple, 
Eastbum, 
HopkinSy 
Potter,  A. 
Potter,  H. 
Clark, 
Potter,  H. 
Burgess, 
McCoskry, 
Davis, 
Chase, 
Bedell, 


CONSECRATIONS. 

Time, 
June  9,  1861, 
Nov.  12, 
Sept  10, 
Aug.  29, 
Oct  10, 
July  25, 
Aug.  29, 
Nov.  9, 
Nov.  26, 
July  2, 
Oct  14, 
Oct.  15, 
June  25, 
Oct  30, 
Nov.  16, 
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II 
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II 


Ptaee. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
Roxbury,  Conn. 
Caldwell,  N.  Y. 
White  Bear  Lake,Miiis. 
Adams,  Mass. 
St  Alban's,  Yt 
Bustleton,  Penn. 
Beekmantown,  N.  Y. 
Bristol,  R.  L 
College  Points  N.  Y. 
Whitehaven,  Penn. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
WiUington.  a  C. 
Sanbomton  Bridge,K.H 
Tifflin,  Ohio. 


OBITUARY    NOTICES. 


The  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Kerr  died  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  4, 1861,  aged  49  years. 
He  was  bom  in  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland,  in  1812,  of  Church  parents;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1833 ;  was  ordain^  Deacon  by  Bishop  Stone  in  1837  ;  was  Rector 
of  St  Paul's,  Prmce  George  County ;  in  1846,  was  Rector  of  All  Faith  Parish;  in 
1848,  removed  to  Mississippi;  in  1850,  returned  to  Maryland,  and  became  Rector 
of  Prince  George  Parish,  Montgomery,  and  in  1853,  of  Severn  Parish,  Ann  Arun- 
del ;  in  1859,  removed  to  Florida,  and  became  Rector  of  St  John's  Parish,  Jack- 
sonville. A  writer,  describing  the  later  period  of  his  life,  says : — "It  would  scarcelj 
seem  possible  for  a  man  to  be  holding  himself  in  a  more  humble  and  cheerful  readi- 
ness for  death  than  he  was  doing.  Speaking  of  his  opportunities  of  frequent  Cooi- 
mnnion  enjoyed  at  St  Peter's,  Philadelphia^  ta  which  he  often  referred  with  ador- 
ing gratitude  to  his  Saviour — ^he  said  "how  should  he  who  knows  that  he  bears 
Christ  within,  be  other  than  cheerful  ?"  For  these  two  months  past  we  have  bad 
one  in  our  midst  of  whom  it  may  be  sud,  with  almost  literal  exactitudie^  *'  he  has 
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been  praying  without  ceasing.  The  day  and  the  night  watches — ^not  unlVeqnehtly 
the  entire  night  hours — have  found  this  man  of  God,  with  his  Bible  and  books  of 
devotion,  in  spiritual  communion,  holy  worship,  and  untiring  intercession." 

Thx  Rkt.  Ambbosb  S.  Todd,  D.  D.,  died  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  June  23, 1861,  aged 
nearly  sixty-three  years.    He  was  born  at  Huntington,  Conn.,  Dec.  6,  1798 ;  his 
father,  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Todd,  being  Rector  of  the  Church  in  that  place.    He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Cheshire  Academy,  an  Institution  which  did  much  for 
the  early  Clergy  of  Connecticut,  and  in  1824,  Yale  College  conferred  upon  him  the 
Honorary  Deg^ree  cf  M.  A.    The  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  was  conferred  upon- 
him  in  1844,  by  Columbia  College.    He  was  ordained  Deaoon  by  Bishop  Hobart  in 
All  Saint*s  Church,  Milton,  N.  Y.,  and  Priest  by  Bishop  Brownell,  in  St.  John's. 
Church,  Stamford,  June  30,  1823.    His  first  cure  comprised  the  Pari^^es  of  Read- 
ing, Danbury,  Greenwich,  New  Canaan,  Darien  and  Stamford ;  and  for  thirty-eight 
years  he  has  remained  Rector  of  St.  John's,  Stamford,  where  under  his  prudent  and 
straight-forward  loyal  policy  the  Parish  has  grown  to  be  one  of  gn^at  strength.    A 
new  Parish  in  this  town  has  been  already  organized.    He  filled  many  offices  of 
honor  and  responsibility  in  the  gift  of  the  Diocese,  and  died  universally  respected 
by  his  Brethren  of  the  Clergy  and  the  community  in  which  he  lived.    He  was  a 
true  hearted  honest  Churchman ;  and  at  his  death  the  whole  community  showed' 
that  they  honored  his  consistency.    He  never  sought  popularity  by  treachery  to  his 
vows  and  principles;  but  all  sects  and  persuasions  at  the  last  paid  the  tribute  due* 
to  his  worth. 

The  Rby.  Johk  Thomson  Bbookb,  D.  D.,  died  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  Aug.  17,. 
1861,  aged  61  years.    He  was  born  in  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  in  1800.    He  was  by 
birth  and  early  education  a  Romanist^  and  was  Professor  in  a  Romish  College  for  a. 
time ;  but  conformed  to  the  Church  and  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Moore,  of  Virginia^ 
in  1825 ;  in  1829,  he  became  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Georgetown,  D.  C ;  in  1836,. 
he  became  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  in  1863,  he  became  Rector 
of  Ascension  Church,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  in  1864,  he  became  Professor  in  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio ;  subsequently  he  became  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Springfield,  Ohio, . 
which  position  he  hold  at  his  death.    Dr.  Brooke,  in  doctrine,  was  a  strict  Calvinist; . 
he  held  very  low  views  of  the  Ministry  and  Sacraments,  and  he  maintained  strong, 
party  affinities.    In  some  late  works  he  insisted  on  the  Scripturalness  of  Slavery, 
and  defended  the  Dred  Scott  decision.    He  was  a  frequent  contributor  for  the  News- 
papers, and  published  seven  or  eight  occasional  Sermons  and  Addresses. 

Ths  Ret.  Stephen  Jbwett,  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Sunday,  Aug.  26th, 
aged  78  years.    He  was  bom  in  Lanesboro,  Mass.,  Aug,  18,  1783;  he  received  his 
literary  and  theological  education  in  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire,  Conn., . 
then  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tillotson  Bronson ;  was  ordained  Deaoon  by  Bishop 
Jarvis  in  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  Sept.  15,  1811 ;  and  Priest  by  Bishop  Ho- 
bart in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  Oct.  6,  1813.    He  was  a  successfbl  and  labori- 
ous Missionary  about  ten  years  in  Granville  and  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  and  Pawlet,  V t. . 
In  December,  1821,  he  removed  to  Connecticut,  and  took  charge  of  the  Parishes  in 
Derby  and  Humphreysville,  where  he  remained  until  1833,  when  he  removed  Uy- 
New  Haven  and  resided  there  till  his  death.    The  Parish  in  West  Haven,  and  the 
Parishes  in  Fair  Haven  and  Westville,  Conn.,  which  he  founded,  were  greatly  in- 
debted for  his  gratuitous  services  and  benefactions.    He  also  established  a  Scholar- 
ship in  Trinity  College,  and  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  various  Church  charities. 
In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  greatly  from  nervous  debility,  but  his  in- 
terest in  the  Church  and  her  prosperity,  and  his  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Gospel' 
which  she  proclaims  were  unabated.   The  Rev.  Dr.  Beardsley,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas's 
Parish,  New  Haven,  preached  an  appropriate  Commemorative  Discourse  at  his  de- 
cease, which  has  been  published. 

The  Ret.  George  Seymour  Lewis,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  St  Peter* s  Parish,  Lewes, 
Delaware,  died  Aug.  1,  1861.  He  was  bom  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  Oct  11,  1837,  and 
graduated  at  Burlington  College,  New  Jersey,  in  September.  1866.  He  was  or- 
dained Deaoon  in  St  Barnabas  Church,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  by  Bishop  Whittingham, 
Joly  20,  1869;  and  died  in  Lewes,  Delaware,  Aug.  1,  1861.    His  brief  but  blessad 
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ICinistiy,  neyer  ftttaining  the  good  degree  of  Priest,  was  divided  between  Burfing- 
ton  and  Lewea;  in  both  which  places  his  mexnoiy  is  sweet  and  sacred. 

CONVERSIONS  TO  THB  CHURCH. 

Bey.  Mr.  T.  F.  Roberts,  latelj  admitted  to  the  Diaconate  by  Bishop  Smitli,  of 
Kentucky,  was  formerly  a  Minister  among  the  Protestant  Methodists. 

Mr.  Yon  Schmidt,  formerly  a  Lutheran  Clergyman,  in  chaige  of  three  congrega- 
tions in  Wisconsin,  was  Confirmed  at  Nashotah,  Oct  23d,  and  is  now  a  Candidato 
for  Holy  Orders  in  the  Church. 

The  Rev.  Fred.  Beckell,  lately  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Kemperat  Milwaukee, 
was  also  formerly  a  Lutheran  Clergyman.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  said  to  be  ac- 
complished scholars  and  able  men,  and  they  will  be  accompanied  by  their  congre- 
gations. The  downward  tendencies  of  Lutheranism,  it  is  said,  first  alarmed  these 
gentlemen,  and  set  them  searching  after  Apostolic  Order. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  Iowa,  held  at  Daven- 
port, Nov.  15,  Dr.  William  W.  Estabrook,  late  a  minister  of  the  Melodist  denom- 
mation,  was  recommended  to  the  Bishop  for  Deacon's  Orders.  He  has  since  been 
ordained. 

At  a  late  Confirmation  in  Qoneva,  W.  N.  Y.,  a  Student  of  the  Presbyterian  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Auburn,  received  the  rite,  and  applied  to  become  a  Candidate 
for  Holy  Orders. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Board  was  held  in  St  Luke's  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Oct  9th.  There  Were  present  the  Bishop  of  Yermont,  (presiding.)  Bishops  of  Ohio^ 
Western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Delaware,  Maine,  New  Hampohire, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  Northwest,  and  the  Assistant  Bishop  of  Ohio,  togethor  with 
a  fair  attendance  of  clerical  and  lay  members  of  the  Board. 

On  behalf  of  the  Domestic  Committee,  the  financial  statement  was  as  follows: — 

On  hand  Oct.  1,  1860, $14,679  61 

Due  to  Missionaries,  do 14,136  21 

Receipts  general, $34,184  76 

do.      special, J  11,704  89— $46,889  66 

Of  this  there  was  received  ftom  parts  of  the  country  with  which  there  is  now  do 
communication,  $3,860  75 ;  from  all  the  rest,  $42,028  88. 
Paym^nto  during  the  year, . $66,679  63 

Of  this,  expended  in  parts  of  the  country  with  which  there  is  now  no  communica- 
tion, $11,718  35;  in  aU  the  rest,  $44,861  18.  Of  the  $11,704  89  credited  above 
as  "special,"  the  sum  of  $3,951  18  was  received  through  the  Episcopal  Miasionaiy 
Association  for  the  West    The  legacies  received  during  the  year  were  as  f<^low8: 

Mrs.  Lucy  Nichols  of  New  Haven,  Conn. $48  00 

Hanford  Smith,  Newark,  N.  J., 226  78 

Mrs.  Bliz.  H.  Burd,  St  Stephen's,  Philadelplua, 2,860  00 

(Part)  Mrs.  Ruth  Mumford,  Rochester,  N.  Y 3,000  00 

$6,123  78 
The  Foreign  Committee  report  Total  receipts,  from  Oct  1, 1860,  to  Oct  1, 1861, 
$59,126  82. 

The  receipts  this  past  year  firom  contributiona  had  been  about  $23,000  leas  than 
the  year  before. 

Expended  on  Greek  Mission, $2,841  66 

China  Mission, 20,376  80 

African  Mission, 17.881  48 

South  America, 1,466  84 

Specific  objects, 7,061  36 

Publication  account, 1,386  66 

In  China  the  Boarding  School  for  boys  had  been  broken  up,  40  boys  sent  away. 
Mr.  Doyen  and  his  mother  had  returned  to  this  country,  and  the  scLooihooBe  itself 
wiB  flold  for  $12,000.    Mr.  HabbeU  and  a  native  teacher  named  Ha-Ding  had  i»- 
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signed;  the  Ber.  I£r.  Kelson  had  been  retained  in  this  country;  others  had  with- 
drawn bj  leave  of  absence  or  resignation.  With  all  this  reduction,  $5,000  would 
be  needed  for  China  and  Japan  between  now  and  next  January.  In  Africa  half 
their  schools  had  been  dismissed,  and  there  were  only  three  white  ordained  Mis- 
sionaries, including  the  Bishop. . 

Several  matters  of  importance  came  before  th^  Meeting.  The  relations  of  the 
Board  to  Missionaries  in  the  Seceded  States  called  forth  a  free  discussion,  conducted 
with  great  wisdom,  and  moderation.      At  length  the  following  was  adopted. 

Whxrsas,  it  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Domestic  Committee  that  communica- 
tioos  with  sevend  Missionaries  of  the  Board  have  ceased ;  and 

Whsbbas,  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  Missionaries  have  dis- 
claimed their  connection  with  the  Board ;  therefore 

Be9obredf  That  the  relations  of  the  said  Missionaries  with  the  Board,  and  their 
claims  for  salary,  be  referred,  until  the  next  meeting,  to  the  discretion  of  the  Do- 
mestic Committee ;  Provided^  that  no  payments  be  made  to  any  clergymen  dis- 
claiming their  connection  with  this  Church. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Greek  Mission  reported  Resolutions  which,  with 
sli^t  modifications,  were  adopted  as  follows. 

Jietoked,  That  this  Board  approves  of  the  Conciliatory  Principle  set  forth  in  the 
Letter  of  Instructions  given  to  the  Rev.  Drs.  Robertson  and  Hill«  dated  Philadel- 
phia»  Sept.  24,  1830,  in  so  far  as  it  implies  to  the  Greek  Mission  as  it  was  original- 
ly established,  and  as  it  still  is  conducted,  by  its  venerable  founder. 

Hetolvedf  That  it  does  not  appear,  from  any  evidence  laid  before  this  Board  or  its 
Committee,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Hill,  has  deviated  fh>m  the  Instructions  un- 
der which  he  was  sent  out  as  a  Missionary  to  Greece ;  or  that  he  has  failed  in  the 
fttthful  teaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  his  Instructions;  but 
that  it  appears,  from  the  testimony  submitted  to  them,  that  he  has  been  an  able, 
etDcient,  and  successful  conductor  of  the  schools  under  his  charge. 

The  Committee  also  report  that  no  formal  action  of  the  Board,  or  of  its  Execu- 
tive Committee,  has  been  furnished  as  evidence  that  the  present  allowance  of 
$3,300  to  the  Greek  Mission  was  to  be  continued  so  long  as  Dr.  Hill  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  Mission ;  but  that  the  correspondence  of  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Committee,  and  of  others,  with  Dr.  Hill,  ae  cited  by  him,  seems  to  justiiy 
the  impression  existing  in  his  mind  (as  in  the  minds  of  others,)  that  the  allowance 
and  the  Mission  would  continue  tiU  lus  death  or  resignation.  The  Committee, 
however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  Board  has  full  power  over  the  Mission,  and  re- 
commend the  adopcion  of  the  following  Resolution : — 

ReBolvedf  That  this  Board  has  full  power  over  the  Greek  Mission,  to  continue  or 
terminate  it,  and  to  fix  the  amount  of  appropriation  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  all  its 
other  Missions. 

At  this  Meeting  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Van  Kleeck,  D.  D.,  as  Secretary 
and  General  Agent  of  the  Domestic  Committee,  on  account  of  ill-health,  was  pre- 
sented and  accepted.  His  fidelity  and  efficiency  were  testified  to,  and  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  Board  was  tendered  in  appropriate  Resolutions. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  by  the  Secretary,  resigned  his  position  on  the  Committee 
of  the  Domestic  Board,  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  ably  filled,  and  the  Committee 
expressed  its  regret  by  Resolution. 

ASSISTANT  BISHOP  OF  PEKKSTLVAKIA. 

The  Spedal  Convention  for  the  election  of  an  Assistant  Bishop,  met  in  St.  An- 
drew's Church,  in  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday  morning,  October  23d,  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  present  and  presiding. 

On  the  First  Ballot,  163  votes  being  cast,  and  77  being  necessary  to  a  choice,  the 
result  was ;  for  Dr.  May,  63,  Dr.  Coxe,  29,  Dr.  Morton,  27,  Dr.  Stevens,  24,  Dr. 
Howe,  6,  Dr.  Goodwin,  4,  Dr.  S.  H.  Weston,  2,  Dr.  Hare,  2,  Dr.  Charles  Mason,  1, 
Dr.  Leeds,  1,  The  Rev.  B.  W.  Morris,  1,  Blank,  3. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Rev.  Dr.  May  having  been  withdrawn,  and  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Howe  and  Stevens  nominated,  on  the  Eighth  Ballot,  the  vote  stood,  whole  number, 
162,  necessary  to  elect,  77.  Dr.  Stevens,  61,  Dr.  Howe,  60,  Dr.  Morton,  21,  Dr. 
Leeds,  8,  Dr.  Butler,  7,  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Morris,  3,  Dr.  May,  1,  Dr.  Hare,  1. 
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The  Key.  Dr.  Leeds  was  then  nominated,  and  on  the  Tenth  BaQot,  the  rote  was, 
whole  number,  155;  necessary  for  a  choice,  78.  Dr.  Leeds,  58,  Dr.  Stevens,  48, 
Dr.  Howe,  27,  Dr.  Butler,  16,  Dr.  Morton,  2,  The  Rev.  Mr.  Miles,  2,  Dr.  May,  1, 
Dr.  Mason,  7. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Howe  then  withdrew  his  name,  and  on  the  Thirteenth  Ballot  the 
choice  by  the  Clergy  was  made :  whole  number,  149 ;  necessary  to  a  choice,  75. 
Dr.  Stevens,  85,  Dr.  Leeds,  60,  Dr.  Butler,  8,  Dr.  Tyng,  1,  Dr.  Goodwin,  1,  Dr. 
Mason,  1,  Blank,  3. 
The  laity  then  deposited  their  ballots,  which  were  as  follows: — 

Approved, 34 

Disapproved, - 37 

Divided, .-. 2 

The  Bishop  then  rose  and  declared  the  Rev.  William  Bacon  Stevens,  D.  D..  duly 
elected  Assistant  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 

CONVBKTION  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OP  NEW  YORK.      DIVISION  OF  THE 

DIOCESE. 

At  the  adjourned  Convention  in  St.  John^s  Chapel,  Oct  2nd,  after  the  Bishop's 
Address,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks  offered  the  following  Resolution,  which,  after  debate, 
passed  uTianimoush/. 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  Thirteen  be  appointed,  who  shall  confer  with  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  respecting  that  portion  of  his  Address  which  relates  to  the 
supply  of  Episcopal  service  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  who  shall  consider  and  re- 
port to  the  next  Convention  upon  the  whole  subject,  whether  any  (and  if  any, 
what)  proceedings  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  concemingthe  same. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Vinton,  offered  the  following  Resolutions : 

Resolved^  That  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  Committee,  a  division  of  the  Diooeee 
be  deemed  expedient,  they  prepare  a  plan  or  scheme  of  division,  to  be  laid  before 
the  Convention,  together  with  their  report. 

Resolved^  That  the  Bishop  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  call  a  Special  Con- 
vention to  meet  at  some  time  in  the  month  of  May  next  ensuing,  to  receive  the  re- 
port of  said  Committee. 

The  first  of  these  Resolutions  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  and  without 
counting ;  the  second,  on  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Eigeubrodt,  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
a  vote  of  135  to  77. 

The  Bishop  announced  the  following,  as  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  on  the  Di- 
viaion  of  the  Diocese : — 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Higbee,  The  Rev.  T. 
M.  Peters,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Payne,  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Coit,  The 
Hon.  Murray  Hoffman,  Mr.  Henry  £.  Pierrepont,  The  Hon.  Hamilton  Fiah,  Mr. 
William  A.  Davies,  Mr.  Orlando  Meads,  Dr.  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer. 

SOUTHERN  EPISCOPAL  CONVENTION. 

From  an  imperfect  report  of  this  Convention  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  Oct  18th,  we 
make  the  following  interesting  extract  A  motion  was  made,  striking  out  from  the 
first  article  of  the  proposed  Constitution,  as  submitted  by  the  committee,  the  words 
**  Protestant  Episcopal,"  and  inserting  "  Reformed  Catholic." 

Bishop  Green  considered  the  term  Protestant  unmeaning  fVom  its  generality,  and 
that  it  involved  the  Church  in  the  odium  of  the  follies  and  heresies  of  the  variona 
sects.  Episcopal,  as  a  term,  was  not  distinctive,  because  there  were  other  Episco- 
pal bodies.    He  preferred  the  title,  "  The  American  Catholic  Church." 

Bishop  Elliott  would  be  extremely  loth  to  strike  out  a  term  which  was  a  standing 
rebuke  of  Rome*s  peculiar  assumption,  that  she  is  the  Catholic  Church  of  the 
world.  The  English  Church  gloried  in  it,  and  even  the  Queen  had  to  take  an  oath 
to  support  the  Protestant  religion.  He  would  repeat  what  he  had  said  in  a  sermon 
in  1844,  that  the  Church  is  Catholic  for  every  truth  of  God,  and  Protestant  against 
every  error  of  man. 

Bishop  Davis  dwelt  upon  the  inconvenience  of  change.  For  several  centuries 
after  the  Church  was  established,  it  bore  the  title  Catholic,  and  derived  chancter 
from  it    Subsequently,  when  corruption  crept  in,  it  was  not  bo.    It  became  a 
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falsehood.  Protestant  in  due  tune  became  the  true  term,  and  gave  its  historic  tes- 
timony to  the  pure  and  true  Church.  Viewing  each  in  its  time,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  are  in  harmony.  The  term  Episcopal  likewise  testifies  to  the  true  Goy- 
emment  of  the  Church. 

Bishop  Otey  contended  that  the  term  Protestant  is  derived  from  Germany,  and 
was  not  originally  directed  against  errors  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  alluded  to 
the  present  war  as  the  result,  in  his  belief,  of  ultra  Protestantism  or  Puritanism. 
He  objected  more  particularly  to  the  expression,  "  In  the  Confederate  States."  It 
was  entangling. 

Bishop  Lay,  of  Arkansas,  gave  as  a  strong  reason  why  the  name  should  be  retain- 
ed, that  its  origin  could  not  be  discovered.  Names  g^radually  came  into  use.  The 
reasons  for  their  adaptation  were  in  the  course  of  time  lost  sight  of,  but  the  neces- 
sity for  retaining  them  continued.  When  names  were  changed,  principles  often 
were.  He  thought  Protestant  affirmed  the  position  of  the  Church  in  respect  to 
the  accretions  of  Rome,  and  Episcopal  did  so  likewise  as  to  the  subtractions  of 
other  denominations.  We  should  also  not  assume  a  name  which  others  could  not 
recognize  as  rightfully  ours,  without  denying  their  own  principles. 

Bishop  Meade,  from  the  chair,  expressed  the  deep  regret  he  felt  in  putting  the 
question.  He  implored  his  brethren  to  pause  and  consider  well  the  results  of  the 
contemplated  action.  They  might  give  aid  and  comfort  to  their  enemies,  and  in- 
flict incurable  wounds  upon  their  friends,  whose  affections  they  might  alienate,  and 
whose  support  they  might  lose. 

Bishop  Johns  was  sure  that  Virginia  would  not  have  sent  delegates  if  she  had 
thought  this  subject  was  to  be  discussed.  The  outcry  against  the  term  Protestant 
commenced  in  a  little  clique  in  Oxford,  that  tried  to  deprotestantize  the  world.  He 
did  not  like  to  follow  their  lead.  He  feared  tliat  if  tlie  name  be  changed,  it  would 
be  the  beginning  of  division,  and  lead  to  disintegration  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 

Bishop  Atkinson  urged  that  names  should  correspond  to  things.  They  should 
be  distinctive.  He  thought  the  term  Reformed  more  expressive  than  Protestant 
The  Jansenists  protest,  but  do  not  reforuL  His  preference  was  for  the  Reformed 
Catholic  Church.  He  considered  the  choice  to  be  between  Protestant  and  Re- 
formed. Reformed  expressed  a  fact  Protestant  a  spirit,  and  one  that  he  could  not 
approve  of.  Emerson,  Beecher,  Parker,  Strauss,  etc,  were  all  Protestants,  yet 
^nerson  believed  the  leaves  of  the  forest  were  God.  The  term,  besides  denoting 
unrest,  doubt,  denial  and  unbelief,  was  indefinite,  and  inexpressive  of  anything 
good.  He  liked  the  word  Catholic,  because  it  indicates  the  continuity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  The  state  of  religious  feeling  in  Geneva,  Holland,  and  else- 
where in  Europe,  among  the  sects  called  Protestant,  was  not  such  as  to  recommend 
the  name,  except  where  the  influence  of-  the  English  Church  was  felt,  and  produce 
a  better  sentiment 

Bishop  Gregg  agreed  with  the  Bishop  of  North  Carolina  entirely  as  to  the  facts, 
but  thought  it  wholly  inexpedient  to  make  any  change. 

Several  of  the  Presbjrters  and  Laity  spoke  pointedly.  The  vote  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  by  Teas  and  Ndys^  and  was  as  follows. 

Of  the  Bishops,  ayes  3,  noes  6 :  of  the  Clergy,  ayes  2,  noes  7 ;  of  the  Laity, 
five  Dioceses  voted  no — one  divided — so  the  motion  was  lost. 

Judge  Phelan  moved  to  strike  out  the  first  section,  and  insert,  "  The  Church 
shall  be  called  the  Episcopal  Church  In  the  Confederate  States  of  America." 
The  resolution  vras  lost.  Bishops,  ayes  2,  noes  7  ;  Clergy,  ayes  2,  noes  7 ;  Laity, 
ayes  1,  noes  4 ;  divided  1. 

Bishop  Elliot  moved  to  amend  the  first  article,  so  as  to  make  it  read,  "  This 
Church,  retaining  the  name  of  Protestant  Episcopal,  shall  be  known  as  *  The  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  of  America.' "  The  motion  was 
carried.  Bishops,  ayes  6,  noes  3 ;  Clergy,  ayes  7,  noes  2 ;  Laity,  ayes  4,  noes  I ; 
divided  1. 

SCHISM  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

In  a  Report  of  a  late  Meeting  of  the  "Pastoral  Aid  Society,"  at  Freeport,  HI, 
we  find  the  following  significant  paragraphs.  "  Committees  were  also  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring^  suitable  laborers  for  the  work  of  the  Pastoral  Aid 
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Society,  (to  which  this  body  is  subordinate,)  and  for  reconnoitering  the  various 
fields  now  open  for  the  efforts  of  the  Society,  and  to  look  after  other  matters  con- 
nected with  supplying  these  various  places  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel."  If 
this  Society,  though  merely  voluntary,  were  acting  in  harmony  with  the  Ecclesias- 
tical authorities  of  the  Diocese,  there  mi-^ht  be  some  excuse  for  its  irregularity. 
But  when  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Convention  have  been 
so  decidedly  and  officially  expressed,  and  the  wants  of  the  Diocese,  and  the  need 
of  united  and  efficient  action  are  so  imperious,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  men 
can  reconcile  their  conduct  with  their  Ordination  Vows.  We  do  not  doubt  that,  as 
a  class,  these  men  are  good  men  in  their  way ;  some  of  them  are  well  known  at 
the  East;  we  have  been  strongly  tempted  sometimes  to  sketch  a  few  portraits  of 
some  of  the  noisest  and  bitterest  of  the  party  leaders  and  disorganizers;  certainly 
their  own  estimate  of  their  own  comparative  piety  is  very  extraordinary.  Tliey 
are,  we  believe,  generally  Galvinists  in  doctrine.  The  Bishop  at  the  late  Convention, 
thus  noticed  the  Pastor^  Aid  Society.  *'  As  it  meets  my  experience,  that  system, 
as  administered,  tends  to  make  parishes  and  ministers  stipendiaries  for  opinion; 
introduces  discordant  views  into  the  feeble  churches ;  engenders  mutual  distrust; 
dassifles  the  clergy  by  arbitrary  and  forced  distinctions ;  exasperates  local  differ- 
ences ;  and,  under  the  appearance  of  helping  the  Diocese  by  bearing  a  selected 
portion  of  its  burthen,  ignores  it  as  a  whole,  and,  in  its  parts,  works  irrespective  of 
it|  and  against  it  within  its  own  borders." 

THE  BURD  ORPHAN  ASYLUM.   PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Corner-stone  of  this  Institution  was  laid  Oct.  18,  1861,  by  the  Rt  Rev. 
Bishop  A.  Potter,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ducachet.  Its  munificent  endowment  was  the 
gift  of  Widow  Eliza  Howard  Burd,  who  died  April  6,  1860.  White  female  orphan 
children,  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age,  of  legitimate  birth,  are  to  be  received 
within  the  Institution.  Forty-five  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  outside  the 
city  limits.  The  Asylum  will  consist  of  a  group  of  detached  buildings— cruciform 
in  arrangement,  connected  by  corridors,  buUt  of  stone  in  the  plain  English  Gothic 
style.  Within  the  building  will  be  a  beautiful  Chapel  seating  400  persons.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  Church  Institution,  and  every  provision  has  been  made  for  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inmates. 

CREEDS  VERSUS  FEELING. 

A  great  hue  and  cry  is  made  now-a-days,  especially  among  Congregationalists 
and  New  School  Presbyterians  against  dead  Creeds  and  musty  Platforms.  *'  Right 
living"  and  "  right  feeling,"  is  what  these  noisy  men  are  so  clamorous  for ;  as  if 
there  could  be  either  right  living  or  right  feeling  that  is  not  based  on  right  doctrine, 
or  on  Creeds  and  Platforms.  But  this  infidel  onslaught  on  Creeds  is  popular  with 
the  masses.  In  the  "First  Congregational  Church,"  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  troubles 
having  been  brought  before  the  Civil  Court,  some  very  singular  testimony  was 
offered,  both  as  to  the  preaching  and  the  practice,  the  "  living"  and  "  feeling,"  of 
the  Minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway.  A  friend  of  his  thus  testified :  "  His  opuiioiis 
expressed  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit  were  objected  to.  Understood  him  to  say  (this 
was  not  in  the  pulpit,)  that  he  did  not  believe  Christ  died  on  the  cross — ^that  it  was 
not  a  death  or  means  of  punishment  that  usually  produced  death — that  a  woman 
was  crucified  seventy  times  in  France  without  thus  producing  death — ^and  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  His  views  seemed  identical  with  those 
of  Strauss,  the  Qerman  rationalist, — ^that  Christ  was  put  into  the  tomb  in  a  swoon, 
and  when  the  women  came  there,  instead  of  seeing  angels  they  saw  the  grave 
clothes,  from  which  when  he  awoke  he  came  out,  and  dressed  himself,  probably  in 
the  gardener*s  clothes.  Witness  did  not  hear  the  sermon  Mr.  C.  preached  on  the 
subject,  but  these  were  his  recollections  of  a  private  conversation.  His  conduct 
out  of  the  pulpit  was  not  such  as  he  should  like  to  hold  up  in  all  respects  as  an  ex- 
ample to  his  children."  *  ♦  ♦  •  »'  I  certainly  went  there  with  him,  [to  thethestre,] 
and  think  there  was  no  impropriety ;  but  it  was  stated  Mr.  C.  went  there  at  im- 
proper times  and  on  improper  occasions,  and  my  opinion  was,  that,  when  public  ru- 
mor infiicts  that  stigma  on  him,  he  ought  to  refrain  altogether.  I  liave  heard  fhxn 
reputable  sources  that  he  was  there  on  Saturday  nights  after  the  SabbaUi  had  ar- 
rived, and  attended  the  performances  of  Lola  Montez,  &&,  Ac.** 
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DEATH  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  died  Aug.  9th. — The  Honorable  and  Right  Reverend 
Henry  Montague  Villiers,  D.  D.,  lA>rd  Bishop  of  Durham,  fta,  fta,  was  bom  in 
London,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1813.  His  father,  the  Hon.  George  YUliers,  was 
the  third  son  of  the  First  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  the  line  of  Yilliers.  Alter  passing 
through  a  private  school,  he  was  nominated  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  in  1834,  took  an  ordinary  degree  at  the  University,  graduating  M.  A.,  in  1837. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1836,  by  Dr.  Sumner,  the  present  Ardibishop  of  Can- 
terbury, then  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  priest  in  1837,  by  Bishop  Carr,  of  Worcester, 
having  in  the  latter  year  received  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  Vicarage  of  Kenil* 
worth,  (value  2802.,  population  2532,)  previous  to  which  he  had  been  Curate  of 
Deane,  Lancashire.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury' 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenhiim,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Short  now  Bishop 
of  SUL  Asaph,  to  the  See  of  Sodor  and  Man.  In  1847  he  received  from  Lord  John 
Russell,  a  Canonry  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  1856,  on  the  death 
of  Bishop  Percy,  nominated  Mr.  Yilliers  to  the  Bishopric  of  Carlisle,  (of  which  he 
was  the  fifty-sixth  occupant.)  In  1860,  on  the  elevation  of  Bishop  Longley  to  the 
Primacy  of  England,  as  Archbishop  of  York,  Bishop  Yilliers  was  promoted  to  be 
the  eightieth  Bishop  of  Durham.  He  had  married,  the  31st  of  January,  1837, 
Amelia  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Wm.  Hulton,  Esq.,  of  Hulton  Park,  Lancashire, 
by  whom  he  has  issue  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  His  Lordship's  eldest  son, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Montague  Yilliers,  is  curate  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  and  married  last 
April,  Yictoria,  the  second  daughter  of  Lord  John  Russell,  now,  in  consequence  of 
his  Lordship's  elevation  to  the  Earldom  of  Russell,  Lady  Yictoria  Yilliers. 

Thb  Rt.  Rbv.  Charles  Barino,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  has 
been  translated  to  the  See  of  Durham. 

ilEW  BISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTER   AND   BRISTOL. 

The  Rev.  William  Thomson,  D.  D.,  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queea,  and  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  appointed  to  the  Bishop- 
ric of  Gloucester  auid  Bristol,  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  as  a  foundation 
scholar,  and  in  Easter  Term,  1840,  obtained  a  third  class  in  lUeria  humanwribuB. 
Mr.  Thomson  became  fellow,  tutor,  dean,  and  bursar  of  Queen's.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  Bampton  Lecturer.  The  course  was  published  in  1854,  under  the  title 
of  The  '  Atoning  Work  of  Christ*  He  was  selecf  preacher  in  Michaelmas  Term, 
1856.  On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Baring,  now  Bishop  of  Durham,  he  was  appoint* 
,  ed  Rector  of  All-Souls,  Langham  Place,  by  the  Crown,  but  had  not  long  held  this 
office  before  he  was  elected  Provost  of  Queen's,  and  proceeded  B.  D.  and  D.  D.  in 
1856.  In  1858  he  was  elected  preacher  to  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He 
has  also  been  for  three  years  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen.  In 
his  political  views,  the  doctor  is  a  moderate  Liberal.  He  is  a  decided  opponent  of 
the  ^Essays  and  JReviewSy*  and  of  Mr.  Maurice's  vagaries. 

A  NEW  COLONIAL  DIOCESE. 

The  Archdeaconry  of  Bahamas  is  to  be  formed  into  a  Diocese,  and  Archdeacon 
Oaulfield  is  nominated  the  first  Bishop.  This  appointment  will  give  great  satisfac- 
tion. Mr.  Caulfleld  has  been  known  for  many  years  as  a  sound  and  zealous  clergy- 
man. He  was  Rector  of  Skibbereen,  in  Ireland,  during  the  period  of  the  fearful 
famine;  and  has  been  Archdeacon  of  Bahamas  since  1857,  when  he  exchanged 
with  the  devoted  Archdeacon  Trew,  now  Rector  of  Skibbereen. 

JOINT  MISSION  TO  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  EnffUah  Church  Missionary  Committee,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  la 
Chairman,  have  lately  issued  a  Circular  fVom  which  we  take  the  following. 

'*  The  King  and  his  brother,  who  have  visited  Europe,  are  strongly  attached  to 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  the  King  has  himself  written  to  Her  Majesty,  our 
Queen,  and  by  his  Minister,  to  the  Primate  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  State,  very 
earnestly  aaking  sympathy  and  aid  in  establishing  a  Church  at  Honolulu,  the  capi- 
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tal  of  the  Islands,  in  oommunion  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  On  be- 
half of  himself,  and  many  of  the  chiefs,  and  native  population,  as  well  as  of  about 
three  hundred  residents  from  England,  the  United  States,  etc.,  the  Kkig  offers  such 
an  income  as  the  limited  means  of  the  Islands  can  afford ;  he  also  gives  a  pieoe  of 
land  for  the  erection  of  a  chnrch,  schools,  and  clergy-house ;  and  will  probably  ttp' 
propriate  a  larger  portion  of  land  towards  the  future  support  of  the  Mission." 

^*  The  Committee  formed  to  promote  this  object  and  oo-operate  with  the  King  and 
Queen  in  their  pious  design,  contemplate  sending  forth  a  Missionary  Bishop  and 
two  clergymen,  who  will  be  joined  by  two  or  three  Episcopal  dergymen  of  the 
American  Church,  from  which  Church  the  undertaking  has  met  the  warmest  ap- 
proval and  support  Thus  for  the  first  time  will  these  two  Churches  find  an  object 
to  advance,  in  which  they  can  go  hand  in  hand.  It  will  be  an  additional  point  of  in- 
terest in  this  country  to  know  that  the  present  invitation  to  our  Church  is  the  first 
ever  extended  to  it  by  an  independent  Sovereign  to  plant  itself  in  his  dominions. 
The  Sandwich  Islands,  though  small  in  themselves,  are  the  resting  place  of  the 
commerce  now  finding  a  path  across  the  ocean  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
Their  independence  is  guaranteed  by  England  and  France,  and  the  United  States; 
and  they  form  a  key  to  those  many  and  larger  groups  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  on 
which,  it  is  hoped,  the  light  vrill  be  shed  which  is  now  about  to  be  carried  forth." 
The  Rev.  T.  N.  Stalbt  is  designated  as  the  New  Missionary  Bishop.  His  dioceee 
will  indude  eight  islands,  with  a  population  of  80,000  natives  and  4,000  Europeans. 
There  is  a  weekly  steam-packet  service  which  carries  the  mail  between  theialanda, 
thus  making  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  have  a  yacht  for  his  V isitations. 

NoTJB. — ^A  large  amount  of  Foreign  Intelligence  is  crowded  out 


EDITOR'S  AND  PROPRIETOR'S  NOTICE. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  and  in  explanation  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  Review 
at  that  date,  a  Card  was  issued  stating,  that  until  the  War  is  dosed,  or  at  least  for 
the  present,  the  Review  will  be  published  on  every  other  quarter.  The  larg^  num- 
ber of  our  Subscribers  both  in  the  Southern  and  Border  States,  who  oommenced 
with  us  on  the  present  Volume,  but  whom  by  the  interruption  of  the  Mails  we 
cannot  now  reach;  the  ruinous  rates  of  exchange  with  the  West,  ranging  at  one 
time  from  25  to  70  per  cent  discount  on  New  York;  and  the  great  difiSLculty  of 
making  collections  every  where,  seemed  to  render  this  temporary  change  in  the  is- 
sue of  the  Review  advisable.  We  shall  return  to  our  former  dates  of  publication 
at  an  early  day.  We  shall  do  so  at  once,  as  soon  as  it  is  certain  that  the  War  is  to- 
be  of  long  continuance. 

To  those  of  our  subscribers,  whose  prompt  payments  enable  us  thus  to  oontinne 
the  work  under  present  difficulties,  we  tender  our  grateful  acknowledgements. 
And  we  moat  earnestly  request  such  as  are  stiU  in  arrears,  to  send  us  their  renal' 
tanees  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable.  These  sums  are  small  in  themaelveB, 
they  can  certainly  be  raised  without  much  inconvenience,  and  in  the  aggregate  are 
to  us  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  just  now  of  pressing  necessity. 

The  removal  of  the  Review  to  New  York,  though  apparently  at  a  most  inoppor- 
tune period,  promises  in  the  end  all  that,  and  more,  than  we  ventured  to  antidpate ; 
and  when  the  proper  time  shall  come,  and  the  exdtement  which  now  engrosaea  the 
public  mind,  and  the  commercial  prostration  which  cripples  or  crushes  almost  eveiy 
similar  interest,  shall  be  over,  the  Review  will  be  ready  to  enter  upon  an  enlarged 
field  of  usefulness  and  power.  Meanwhile,  although  some  of  our  proposed  plans 
of  improvement  are  held  in  reserve,  we  trust  the  Review  will  be  found  to  lose 
nothmg  in  abiUty  and  interest  N.  S.  RICHARDSON, 

EDITOB  AMD  PSOPBIXrOB. 

2^  York,  37  BUde  Sitmse,  AstorFlaoCy  Jan.  Isi,  1862. 
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Art.  I.— philosophic  HISTORY :  MILMAN. 

The  History  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the 
Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire.    By  the  Bey. 

H.  H.  MiLMAN,  &c. 

History  of  Latin  Christianity y  including  that  of  the  PopeSy  to 
the  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  V.  By  Hbnry  Hart  Milman,  D.D., 
Dean  OP  St.  Paul's.  In  eight  Volumes.  New  York:  Shel- 
don &  Company.    Boston :  Qould  &  Lincoln.   MDCCCLX. 

If  History  is  but  "  philosophy  teaching  by  example/'  which 
is  now  (we  believe)  its  most  fashionable  definition,  it  were  much 
to  be  desired,  that  some  one  should  inform  us  what  Philosophy 
is  :  for  this  teaching  by  example  is  an  office  of  great  responsi- 
bility, and  the  personage  who  holds  it — ^metaphorically  or  oth- 
erwise—ought to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  abstraction, 
or  graceful  figure  of  speech. 

What  then  is  Philosophy  ?  The  Sage  of  Athens  used  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  mere  phUo^ophia  :  a  wooing  of  a  coy  creature, 
that  no  one  had  ever  succeeded  in  winning.  It  was  not  a  fru- 
ition, but  a  longing ;  not  a  discovery,  but  a  quest ;  not  a  teach- 
ing, but  a  learning.     The  fond  lover  of  Wisdom  might  hope 
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to  win  a  smile  from  liis  fair  mistress ;  lie  might  even  attain  a 
glimpse  of  her  ineffable  loveliness :  but  more  than  this  he  was 
not  privileged  to  enjoy;  the  hunger  of  his  soul  must  content 
itself  with  the  light  food  of  manna — ^that  is  to  say,  whcU  is 
it  ? — and  if  he  could  not  thrive  on  that,  nothing  remained  for 
him  but  to  go  back  to  the  flesh-pots  and  brick-making  of  com- 
mon-place humanity. 

And  is  Philosophy  now-a-days  in  a  more  definite  position  ? 
Has  she  an  entity  more  substantial,  a  habitation  better  fixed, 
a  name  more  intelligible  ?  or  is  she  still,  what  the  old  ironist 
used  to  find  her,  an  oracular  yea-and-nay,  a  wistful  note  of  in- 
terrogation, a  bird  peeping  out  of  a  dark  nest  for  a  day-break 
that  never  dawns  ? 

If  we  question  the  philosophers,  who  doubtless  ought  to 
know,  we  get  (it  must  be  confessed)  but  slender  satisfaction. 
"  Philosophy,"  one  tells  us,  "  is  the  science  of  first  principles." 
But  what  are  ^  first  principles,'  and  what  is  ^  science  ?'  The  an- 
swers are  as  various  as  the  oracles  we  consult,  and  when  we 
have  gotten  them,  they  all  amount  to  little  more  than  a  note 
of  interrogation. 

Yet  let  us  not  be  misunderstood :  we  are  not  going  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  "  philosophy,"  or  with  those  who  advocate  it  as 
the  life  and  soul  of  '^history."  The  definition  is  doubtless 
good,  in  some  sense  or  other.  We  only  wish  to  know,  in  what 
sense  it  is  good  ?  Is  History  a  particular  philosophy — a  the- 
ory— teaching  by  example  ?  Or  would  it  be  nearer  the  mark 
to  say,  it  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry — a  sort  of  animated  query — 
teaching  by  example  ? 

This  latter  view  has  the  sanction  of  a  venerable  authority. 
For  when  "  the  father  of  history"  had  finished  his  great  work, 
and  wished  to  name  his  offspring  before  sending  it  into  the 
world,  he  modestly  entitled  it,  "  Historias  apodexis — ^the  fruit 
of  the  Investigationr— of  Herodotus  of  Halicamassus."  That, 
he  opined  to  be  a  sufficient  description  of  it.  Freely  interpre- 
ted, it  means,  that  a  certain  lively  Greek,  having  unconimon 
•good  eyes,  with  ears  which  (like  a  whale's  maw)  contained  a 
sort  of  internal  sieve,  went  about  among  Greeks  and  Barbari- 
ans, inquiring  what  men  had  done  ;  he  saw  many  lands  and 
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many  ways,  and,  like  the  Homeric  hero,  was  up  to  many  de* 
yices ;  many  questions  he  asked  also,  and,  when  he  got  an  an- 
swer in  one  place,  he  incontinently  went  off,  and  (sly  fox  as  he 
was)  asked  the  same  in  some  other  quarter :  thus  he  picked  up 
stores  of  facts,  well  sifted  and  digested  ;  and  when  he  had  got- 
ten them  into  right  shape,  he  strung  them  in  amber  beads  of 
softly  flowing  Ionic,  and  (being  a  poet  in  his  heart)  dedicated 
them  to  the  Nine  Muses,  and  sang  them  to  All-Greece :  for 
which  pains  he  received  a  chaplet  of  leaves  then,  and  a  free- 
ticket  of  immortality  for  all  times  thereafter.  Such  is  the 
history  of  the  ^Historia'  of  Herodotus  of  Halicamassus.  It 
exhibits  much  philosophy  in  the  way  of  wisdom-seeking :  it 
exhibits  less,  jet  still  a  little,  in  the  sense  of  theorizing.  For 
the  clear-eyed  Greek  had,  doubtless,  a  theory  of  his  own,  which 
determined  the  drift  of  his  inquiries,  and  served  at  least  as  a 
string  to  hang  his  amber  beads  on.  He  believed  that  bad  men 
have  a  bad  time  of  it  in  this  world,  and  perhaps  a  worse  time 
in  the  next ;  that  even  good  men,  if  they  prosper,  had  better 
not  boast  about  it,  but  keep  quiet  and  wait  to  see  what  the 
end  of  it  shall  be  ;  that  life  is  much  of  a  mystery,  and  some- 
thing of  a  muddle,  many  powers  inscrutable  working  behind 
the  scenes ;  that,  in  short,  with  a  general  tendency  in  things 
to  come  out  right  in  the  end — so  that  Greeks,  for  example,  are 
pretty  sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  get  the  better  of  Barbarians — 
yet  it  is  well,  under  all  circumstances,  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
reverses :  that  the  world  is  a  stormy  sea,  and  great  States  are 
but  little  barks  on  the  bosom  of  that  sea,  which,  when  they 
ride  highest  on  the  foaming  crest  of  prosperity,  have  most  need 
to  remember,  that  to  every  rise  there  is  a  fall,  to  every  height 
there  is  a  depth,  so  that  a  seeming  exaltation  may  be  in  reality 
not  an  increase  of  glory,  but  a  mere  ground-swell  to  forewarn 
us  that  Nemesis  is  abroad. 

Such,  in  a  general  way,  was  the  philosophy  of  the  father  of 
history.  Had  his  sons  been  equally  sober  in  their  pretensions, 
the  phrase,  "  philosophy  teaching  by  example,"  would  have 
had  a  quite  intelligible  and  unobjectionable  sense :  it  woidd 
have  meant,  in  fact,  reverence  teaching  by  example — ^modesty 
teaching  by  example — a  genial,  inquiriug  spirit,  swift  to  hear. 
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slow  to  speak,  not  credulous,  nor  yet  incredulous ;  believing 
largely  in  possibilities,  but  admitting  actualities  only  as  through 
a  sieve ;  doubting,  in  the  sense  of  balancing,  rather  than  of 
denying  ;  avoiding  the  dogmatism  of  negation  as  carefully  as 
that  of  mere  assertion  ;  judging  fearlessly,  but  never  harshly ; 
praising  warmly,  but  not  extravagantly ; — all  this,  and  much 
more  of  the  same  kind,  teaching  by  example. 

And  this,  we  may  say  also,  is  the  philosophy  of  Tacitus  ;  a 
man  of  a  different  style,  living  in  times  of  gall  and  wormwood, 
yet  racy,  rather  than  bitter,  in  his  reflections,  with  a  child-like 
faith  in  supernatural  powers,  with  an  eye  piercing  as  an 
eagle's  in  sublunary  affairs,  but  always  ready  to  droop  before  the 
mysterious  veil  of  Isis :  a  great  heart,  in  short,  sceptical 
enough,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  but  never  distrustful  of 
Grod's  Providence,  never  doubting  or  unbelieving. 

But  this  is  not  the  philosophy  of  Gibbon,  his  imitator,  who 
dogmatizes  against  all  dogmas,  and  sneers  at  all  faith,  and 
deems  it  philosophy,  or  love  of  wisdom,  to*  deny  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  wisdom  which  is  not  obvious  to  the  five  senses, 
or  embraced  within  the  horizon  of  mundane  affairs. 

Such,  again,  is  not  the  philosophy  of  Buckle  ;  who  writes 
a  History  of  Civilization,  and  labors  to  teach,  by  magnificent 
hravuras,  rather  than  by  example,  that  Religion,  the  source  of 
reverence  in  all  ages,  the  great  bond  of  the  social  state,  the  in- 
spirer  of  the  noblest  arts,  has  yet  exerted  no  wholesome  influ- 
ence, but  rather  the  reverse,  upon  the  progress  of  mankind. 

And  such,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  not  the  philosophy  of  one 
who  has  attained,  and  must  occupy,  a  high  place  among  Church 
historians ;  the  able  and  laborious  author  of  Latin  Christ- 
ianity. 

We  do  not  propose,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  dispute  the  general 
merits  of  Dean  Milman  as  a  historian  :  on  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve that  for  many  high  qualities  of  a  laborer  in  this  fleld,  for  ex- 
tensive learning,  for  diligent  research,  for  comprehensiveness  of 
method,  for  dignity  of  style,  for  vigor  of  outline  and  richness 
of  coloring  in  narration,  he  deserves  well  of  the  English  pub- 
lie,  and  has  secured  a  place  in  standard  literature,  which  no 
criticism  in  detail  is  likely  to  disturb. 
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That  we  cannot  accord  him  the  highest  praise  of  a  historian, 
is  owing  mainly  to  the  perceptible  presence,  in  his  works,  of  a 
balefol  ^'  philosophy :"  a  philosophy  which  occasionally  distorts 
facts,  bat  more  frequently  is  content  to  give  them  a  false  and 
deceptive  coloring. 

Forming  his  mind  diligently  on  that  of  his  model,  Gibbon, 
Milman  has  nnconsciously  imbibed  enough  of  the  unbelieving 
virus  to  render  his  own  faith  squeamish,  and  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  mind,  very  common  in  our  times,  which  we  take  the 
liberty  to  characterize  as  a  state  of  morbid  candor.  A  robust 
faith  sees  facts  as  they  are,  and  states  them  as  they  are,  with- 
out regard  to  consequences.  Even  Baronius  (it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged) has  something  of  that  merit.  When  facts  go 
against  his  creed,  he  says  (in  substance)  '  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  facts/ hut  leiB  the  reader  have  them.  In  the  same  way. 
Gibbon,  who  is  robust  in  his  unbelief,  spreads  fearlessly  on  bis 
pages,  (with  a  sneer,  it  may  be,)  the  best  proofs  that  could  be 
desired  of  the  futility  of  his  own  tenets  ;  so  that,  apart  from  a 
certain  tang — a  certain  brimstone  odor,  as  it  were, — ^he  may  be 
reckoned,  after  all,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Church  histo- 
rians. But  it  is  not  so  with  Milman.  Morbidly  sensitive  to 
the  stumbling-blocks  of  religion,  knowing  what  a  handle  is  af- 
forded to  infidelity  by  the  credulity,  the  bigotry,  the  corrup- 
tions, the  scandals,  the  lies  of  Christian  history,  he  has  set 
himself,  prepensely,  and  with  more  or  less  of  a  strain,  to  be  can^ 
did  and  impartial.  Well — ^it  may  be  said — but  what  harm  in 
that  ?  Simply  this :  when  a  man  is  morbidly  anxious  to  gain 
credit  for  impartiality,  he  is  apt,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  be  look- 
ing at  parties,  when  his  undivided  attention  ought  to  be  given 
to  facts.  He  loses  the  habit  of  looking  at  things  simply,  as 
they  are  in  themselves.  Moreover,  he  is  under  a  constant  tempt- 
ation— as  in  Solomon's  famous  judgment — to  divide  the  truth, 
instead  of  declaring  plainly  what  or  where  the  truth  is.  Fi- 
nally, as  such  a  habit  easily  becomes  a  hobby,  he  is  tempted, 
at  times,  to  what  are  miscalled  generous  concessions.  There  is 
a  character,  perhaps,  which  the  infidel  has  assailed,  and  the 
believer  has  defended :  an  old  moot  point,  a  long  and  desperate 
tug,  a  battle  comparable  to  that  in  which  Satan  and  the  Arch- 
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angel  strove  for  the  body  of  Moses.  In  such  a  case,  it  looks 
candid  and  impartial  to  yield  the  contested  point.  It  seems  to 
show  a  mind  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  its  class. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  deem  this  a  venial  offence,  one  of 
those  faults  that  err  on  virtue's  side.  So,  perhaps,  it  is.  80 
unquestionably  it  is  in  some  relations  of  life.  In  a  historian, 
however,  truth  is  not  the  first  thing  merely !  it  is  the  second 
thing,  and  the  third.  Any  bias,  from  whatever  motive  it  may 
spring,  whether  from  zeal  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  a  specious 
liberality  on  the  other,  which  leads  the  mind  to  gloze  or  so- 
phisticate facts,  unfits  one  for  the  task  of  a  reliable  historian. 

And  Milman,  we  think,  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  a  bias  of 
that  sort.  We  may  be  mistaken  in  our  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  bias :  that  the  bias  exists,  however ;  that  Milman  is 
far  too  ready  (according  to  the  old  fable)  to  make  peace  with 
the  wolf  by  sacrificing  the  dogs  ;  that  he,  unnecessarily,  per- 
versely, and  by  rhetorical  artifices,  rather  than  by  facts,  casts 
a  slur  upon  noble  names,  and  gives  a  false  coloring  to  events 
of  the  first  importance,  we  propose  to  illustrate  by  two  marked 
examples :  selecting  for  this  purpose  his  treatment  of  one  char- 
acter universally  held  in  honor,  and  of  another  whose  claims  to 
reverence  are  more  open  to  objection. 

The  first  example  is  from  Milman's  History  of  Christianity, 
being  the  death  of  Arius  and  the  character  of  Athanasius. 
It  reads  as  follows  :• 

*'It  (the  death  of  Ariua)  was  aacribed  to  the  preyailing  prsyeni  of  Alexander 
and  his  Clergy.  Under  the  specums  prtiexi  of  a  thanksgiTtng  for  the  deliyeranoe  of 
the  Church  from  the  imnunent  peril  of  external  vioUnUy  the  Bishop  prepared  a  sol- 
emn senrice.  Athanasius,  in  2k  public  epiatk^  alludes  to  the  fate  of  Judas,  which 
had  befallen  the  traitor  to  the  oo-equal  dignity  of  the  Son.  His  hoUaw  ehariiy  in 
disguises  his  secret  triumph,^* 

We  italicise  the  phrases  we  propose  to  examine,  though,  in 
fact,  there  is  hardly  a  word  in  the  whole  passage  without  its 
sting :  hardly  one  that  does  not  convey,  or  at  least  insinuate, 
something  quite  remote  from  the  simple  truth.  But  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  more  salient  points,  we  notice,  first  the 

*  Hist  of  Christianity,  Book  III,  ohap.  iy.  There  are  four  or  Are  passages  re- 
lating to  St.  Anastaaius  fully  as  unfair  as  the  one  we  hare  selected:  we  analjaB 
only  one,  for  want  of  space  to  attempt  mora. 
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insinnation.  that  the  ^'  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Church  from  the  imminent  peril  of  eoctemal  violence,  was  the 
specious  pretext"  of  the  solemn  service  prepared  by  Alexander. 

Here,  in  the  words  italicised,  the  facts  are  subjected  to  a 
double  twist :  it  is  assumed  that  "  a  pretext''  for  the  thanks- 
giving was  needed,  and  it  is  intimated,  that  ^'  the  peril  of  ex- 
ternal violence"  was  the  pretext  actually  used. 

In  both  particulars,  Milman's  insinuation  is  without  the 
shadow  of  a  warrant  in  the  originals^  from  which  he  draws. 

First :  "  Deliverance  from  the  peril  of  external  violence" 
was  not  given  as  the  reason  or  pretext,  specious  or  otherwise, 
for  the  thanksgiving  at  Constantinople.  The  reason  actually 
given  stands  out  clearly  in  the  whole  narrative,  and  especially 
in  the  prayer  of  Bishop  Alexander :  '^If  Arius  is  to  be  admitted 
to  communion  . .  .  take  me  out  of  this  world ;  or  else  take  Arius, 
lest  heresy  should  seem  to  be  admitted  along  with  him."  The 
deliverance,  therefore,  was  from  a  seeming  admission  of  heresy. 
Against  this  Alexander  prayed  :  for  deliverance  from  this  he 
rendered  thanks.  It  is  true  that  threats  were  used  ;  it  is  true 
there  was  peril  of  violence  :  yet,  (as  Socrates  expressly  adds,) 
the  Bishop  ^'was  far  less  troubled  at  these,  than  fearful  of  the 
subversion  of  those  principles  of  Faith  of  which  he  .  .  .  was 
the  appointed  guardian." 

Secondly  :  There  was  not  only  no  "  specious  pretext"  actu- 
ally used,  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  any.  The  reason  for 
thanksgiving,  already  mentioned,  was  perfectly  plain,  obvious, 
intelligible,  and  in  every  way  such  as  the  public  mind  generally 
would  deem  sufficient.  Deliverance  from  heresy,  or  from  a  seem- 
ing admission  of  heresy,  was  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  that 
men  in  those  times  would  thank  God  for.  If  Alexander  had 
wanted  a  pretext,  he  could  not  have  found  one  more  ^'  specious" 
than  that :  one  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
one  more  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  sober  sense  of  the 
few,  or  to  the  prejudices  of  the  many. 

Why  then  should  Milman  go  out  of  his  way,  and  convert  so 
simple  and  natural  a  transaction  into  a  mere  coil  of  sinister 

*Socrat.  i.  37,  38 :    St  Athaoaa.  EpisioL  ad  Scrap. 
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motives  and  specious  pretexts  ?  Partly,  we  suppose,  from  a 
desire  not  to  seem  partial  to  the  good  men  of  those  times ; 
partly,  perhaps,  from  a  mere  habit  of  using  the  cynical  lan- 
guage of  Gibbon  and  his  school :  chiefly,  we  venture  to  fiug- 
gest,  from  an  addiction  to  that  philosophy  which,  for  lack  of 
a  better  name,  we  may  call  cockneyism.  In  London,  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  in  the  atmosphere  of  St.  Paul's,  people 
care  little  for  imputations  of  "  heresy,"  but  are  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  any  thing  that  looks  like  "external  violence."  If, 
therefore,  the  Bishop  of  London  were  to  prepare  a  thanksgiving 
service,  on  the  ground  of  a  deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  coun- 
tenancing some  heresy,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  not  draw 
much  of  a  crowd.  But  if,  in  such  a  case,  there  had  been  any 
show  of  "  external  violence" — ^if  a  king  or  queen  had  tried  to 
force  a  heresy  or  even  a  truth  upon  him — ^he  would  have  just 
such  a  "  pretext"  for  thanksgiving  as  would  carry  the  sympa- 
thies of  an  English  public  with  him.  Now,  Milman  transfers 
all  this  to  Constantinople  and  the  Fourth  Century.  He  makes 
the  Greeks  act  then,  as  Londoners  would  act  now.  He  is  guilty, 
in  short,  of  a  tremendous  anachronism :  mistaking  not,  indeed, 
the  dates,  but,  what  is  far  worse,  the  essential  spirit  of  the  times. 

This  will  be  more  apparent,  if  we  go  on  and  consider  the 
sly  stab  administered  to  St.  Athanasius  :  "  Athanasius,  in  a 
public  epistle^  alludes  to  the  fate  of  Judas.  «  o  o  o  gjg 
hollow  charity  ill  disguises  his  secret  triumph** 

Here  we  may  distinguish  at  least  three  insinuations  :  first, 
a  lack  of  generosity  in  the  Saint,  a  certain  eagerness  to  bla- 
zon abroad  the  misfortunes  of  an  enemy  ;  secondly,  a  hypo- 
critical pretence  of  charity  ;  thirdly,  a  triumph  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  needed  to  be  disguised.  The  first  charge,  resting  on 
an  alleged  fact,  can  be  met  directly  by  a  denial  of  that  fact : 
the  two  others  are  of  an  inferential  character,  and  can  be  re- 
futed only  by  showing  on  how  slight  a  basis  the  inference  rests. 

1.  This  ^^ public  epistle" — ^invidiously  so  called — ^is  a  short 
letter  written  to  Serapion  and  certain  Monks,  with  a  most  ex- 
press injunction  that  it  should  not  be  copied^  or  piMiahed  in 
any  way  :  because,  says  the  writer,^  "  it  is  not  safe  that  an 


*The  cautloD  in  the  epifltle  to  Serapion  is  repeated  in  the  longer  letter  to  the 
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unlearned  man's  letters  should  be  published,  especially  when 
•W  W  of  .U  high«.  doctriJ,  1«.  poU  to  thL  o^ 

scurely  or  inadequately  expressed,  should  chance  to  offend  the 
reader."  It  is,  therefore,  a  strictly  private  letter,  written  to 
men  on  whose  prudence  the  author  could  rely.  It  was  writ- 
ten, moreorer,  at  particular  request,  because  ^Ae/ac^«  touching 
the  death  of  Arius  had  been  disputed,  and  Serapion  wished  to 
have  a  trust- worthy  version  of  them.  AU  this  shows  the  re- 
verse of  any  eagerness,  on  the  Saint's  part,  to  blazon  the  trans- 
action. 

2.  The  only  expressions  in  the  letter  that  look  like  "  char- 
ity''— ^whether  real  or  feigned — are  as  follows  :  the  Saint  ex- 
cuses his  reluctance  about  complying  with  Serapion's  request, 
on  the  ground,  that  if  he  wrote  the  desired  account,  "  some  one 
might  accuse  him  of  exulting  over  the  man's  death  ;"  he  therefore 
earnestly  deprecates  any  such  suspicion  :  so  again,  afterwards, 
in  speaking  of  the  thanksgiving  service  which  followed  the 
death  of  Arius,  he  says  that  it  was  "  not  that  they  rejoiced 
over  the  man's  death — God  forbid— /or  to  all  men  it  is  ap- 
pointed  once  to  die — ^but  because  this  event  surpassed  human 
judgments.  It  was  as  if  the  Lord  Himself  condemned  the 
Avian  heresy,  showing  that  it  was  unworthy  of  communion,"  &c. 
In  other  words,  he  distinguishes  -  between  the  man  and  his 
cause,  and  remembering,  perhaps,  the  saying  of  our  Lord  about 
the  eighteen  on  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell,  guards  against 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  death  of  Arius  was  a  judg- 

Monks,  and  proceeded,  probably,  from  dif&denoe :  for  St  AthanasiuB  was  not  a 
polished  writer,  and,  in  more  places  than  one,  shows  his  consciousness  of  the  fact. 
He  was  too  busy  a  man  to  cultivate  style.  It  is  characteristic  of  Milman*8  way, 
that  he  refers  to  this  caution,  only  as  it  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Monks.  And 
why  ?  Because  Ihat  Epistle  speaks  severely  of  Ihe  Emperor^  and  thus  a  chance  is  af- 
forded for  insinuating,  that  fear  of  the  consequences  in  ihat  quarter  inspired  the 
caution.  Yet  Milman  knows  well,  that  the  same  caution  is  given  where  there  is  no 
such  reason  for  it :  he  knows,  also,  that  Athanasius  expressly  states  his  reason  to 
be,  that  "  it  is  not  prudent,  that  writings  of  a  stammering  and  unlearned  kind 
should  come  under  the  eye  of  posterity."  See  Hist,  of  Christianity,  iii,  iv,  p.  340, 
Murdock's  ed.  Compare  St.  Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Monach.  3 ;  also,  the  Epistle  to  Ser- 
apion, (towards  the  end,)  where  Athanasius  not  only  puts  the  caution  on  the  same 
grounds,  but  beg^  Serapion  to  send  the  letter  back,  with  any  corrections  his  candor 
could  suggest :  all  which  proves,  that  the  solicitude  of  Athanasius  was  only  in  re- 
ference to  tJie  style  of  the  Epistles. 
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ment  particularly  upon  him.  In  all  this,  there  is  no  profession 
of  charity :  nor  can  we  see  anything  hollow  or  hypocritical — 
unless,  indeed,  we  adopt  the  cynical  maxim,  ^  qui  a*  excuse  s'  ac- 
cuse,' and  attribute  bad  motives,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  are  earnestly  and  solemnly  disclaimed. 

3.  The  insinuated  ^^  triumph'^  must  be  found,  we  suppose, 
in  the  account  the  Saint  gives  of  the  awful  character  of  the 
death  of  the  arch-heretic :  namely — ^we  translate  word  for 
word — ^^  Arius  felt  confident  in  (the  support  of)  the  Eusebians, 
and,  talking  gaily,  went  apart,  qu(zsi  in  usum  alvi  ;  and  sud- 
denly, according  to  that  which  is  written,  faUing  headlong,  he 
hurst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  forthwith  expired,  and  was  de- 
prived, at  the  same  time,  both  of  communion  and  of  life. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Anus/'  Now,  comparing  this  account 
with  that  of  the  historian,  Socrates,^  we  find  that  it  is  marked 
chiefiy  by  the  absence  of  all  the  graphic  features,  all  the  telling 
points,  all  the  loathsomeness  of  the  scene  :  where  Socrates,  for 
example,  presents  six  images  of  horror — ^being  matter-of-fact 
reviewers,  we  have  taken  the  pains  to  count  them — ^Athana- 
sins  veils  the  whole  with  one  decent,  though  strong  expression, 
taken  firom  Holy  Scripture.  In  that  expression,  indeed,  there 
is  an  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Judas  ;  and  such  an  allusion,  we 
grant,  is  sufficiently  severe.  But  it  was,  certainly,  a  very  nat- 
ural one  to  make :  and  to  one  who  believed,  as  Athanasius 
did,  that  Arius  was  a  traitor  to  the  Divine  Majesty  of  his  Lord, 
the  allusion  was  not  only  justifiable,  but  almost  unavoidable. 
However  this  may  be,  the  narrative,  on  the  whole,  is  singularly 
free  from  any  indication  of  that  spirit  which  leads  one  to  dwell 
on  the  details  of  misfortune,  to  gloat  over  horrors,  to  enhance 
the  terrors  of  a  scene  by  highly-colored  description  :  it  is,  in 
fact,  about  the  soberest  account  of  the  death  of  Arius  that  is 
anywhere  extant. 

But,  perhaps  this  absence  of  the  usual  marks  of  "  triumph," 
is  what  Milman  means  by  ^^  secret  triumph."  If  so,  we  can 
only  say,  that  the  idea  is  singularly  at  variance  with  all  we 
know  of  the  character  of  Athanasius.     So  far  as  the  Faith  is 

*  Socrat  i,  38. 
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concerned,  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  conceal  either 
his  triamph  in  its  prosperity,  or  his  grief  at  its  reverses.  He 
lived  in  that  Faith,  and  nothing  could  touch  it  without  touch- 
ing him.  Nor  were  the  Monks,  for  whom  he  wrote,  the  kind 
of  people  towards  whom  any  such  concealment  would  be 
thought  necessary.  To  suppose  otherwise,  to  imagine  that  a 
man  like  Athanasius,  writing  a  friendly,  private  letter,  to  such 
men  as  the  Egyptian  Monks,  would  feel  under  any  necessity 
of  disguising  his  triumph  in  the  success  of  orthodoxy,  or  of 
exhibiting  a  "  hollow  charity*'  towards  an  arch-heretic,  is  to 
show  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  men  and  of  their  times :  it  is, 
as  we  have  remarked  of  another  of  Milman's  phrases,  a  tre- 
mendous anachronism. 

Charity,  in  fact,  that  is,  modern  charity — Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury charity — ^London  religious  tea-party  charity, — ^was  not 
the  foible  of  St.  Athanasius.  It  is  a  growth  of  later  times. 
In  later  times,  too,  it  has  received,  under  another  name,  its 
most  eloquent  description,  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
that 

"  Candor^  which  spares  its  foes,  nor  e*er  descends 
With  bigot  zeal  to  combat  for  its  friends ; 
Candor^  which  loves  in  sea-saw  strains  to  tell 
Of  acting  foolishly,  but  meaning  well; 
Too  nice  to  praise  by  wholesale,  or  to  blame. 
Convinced  that  all  men^s  motives  are  the  same ; 
And  finds,  with  keen  discriminating  sight, 
Black's  not  so  black,  nor  white  so  very  white."* 

The  charity  of  Athanasius  and  the  Monks  was  of  a  different 
description. 

But  this  rhetorical  art  of  blighting  characters  by  a  sneer,  is 
quite  thrown  away  upon  a  man  like  Athanasius.  That  cloud- 
less intellect,  that  serene  but  fiery  heart,  that  champion 
"  against  the  world,"  so  hated  by  some,  so  passionately  be- 
loved by  others,  so  wondered  at  by  all,  stands  like  a  star  in  the 
firmament  of  fame,  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  rhetorical  in- 
nuendo. 

With  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  another  great  hero  of  ortho- 
doxy, the  case  is  (we  confess)  somewhat  difierent.  In  his 
life  there  are  passages  which  have  an  ugly  look  :  in  judging  his 

*  New  MoroXity^  Canning. 
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character,  as  a  whole,  there  is  need  of  what  is  called  charitable 
construction. 

Yet  it  seems  to  us,  that  it  is  in  just  such  cases — in  men  who 
have  lived  tangled  lives,  amid  horribly  tangled  times,  but  who 
have  yet  managed  to  identify  their  names  with  some  great  and 
triumphant  cause — ^that  ^^  philosophy,"  in  its  best  sense,  is 
particularly  needed.  To  condemn  is  easy.  To  cut  a  G-ordian 
knot  by  a  trenchant  criticism,  is  spirited  and  popular.  But  to 
judge  righteous  judgment,  to  look  not  at  the  appearance  only, 
but  at  the  heart  of  a  stormy  life :  this  it  is  which  requires 
wisdom,  charity^  pains-taking  accuracy  in  detail,  a  fixed  resolve 
not  to  concede  more  to  the  adversary  than  the  ^^  just  pound  of 
flesh" — those  qualities,  in  short,  which  the  historian,  that  is, 
the  investigatory  ought  to  pride  himself  most  upon. 

So  far  from  dealing  with  St.  Cyril  in  this  spirit,  Milman's 
account^  reads  as  if  he  had  gotten  possession  of  the  brief 
of  some  ancient  advocoitus  diaboli — though  this  officer,  we 
believe,  is  a  creature  of  modem  times — and  with  the  help  of 
a  few  blacker  colors  from  his  own  repository,  had  painted  the 
Saint's  character  entirely  upon  that. 

And  in  sober  truth,  Socrates  the  historian,  who  (as  a  Con- 
stantinopolitan  and  something  of  a  Novatian  and  man  of  the 
world)  was  hostile  to  the  memory  of  the  zealous  Alexandrian, 
mentions  four/acts'f  connected  with  the  first  years  of  Cyril's 
Episcopate :  one  of  which  is  decidedly  to  his  discredit,  though 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  repented  of,  and  the  other  three 
expose  him  to  more  or  less  of  suspicion.  Milman  takes  these 
facts,  blackens  them, — a  needless  process,  for  the  hostility  of 
Socrates  is  sufficiently  apparent, — ^adds  to  them  by  little  de- 
vices presently  to  be  explained,  sets  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  them  to  most  advantage,  and  finally  makes  the  char- 
acter, thus  drawn  from  a  brief  and  stormy  segment  of  Cyril's 

*  Latin  Ohristiaoity,  Book  11,  ch.  III. 

.  f  Socret  vii,  7,  13,  14,  15.  In  suspecting  Socrates  of  hostility  to  St  Cjril, 
we  are  led  chiefly  by  the  fact,  that  he  dweUs  only  on  the  worse  features  of  his  life: 
a  historian,  for  example,  who  in  writing  of  David^s  times,  should  mention  David 
only  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  Uriah,  might  bo  justly  charged  with  a  hias 
against  David. 
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career,  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  his  conduct,  in  the  longer, 
calmer,  more  useful  and  more  honorable  life  that  followed.^ 

If  De  Quincey  could  rightly  reckon  "  murder"  among  the 
'^  fine  arts,"  the  process  by  which  a  great  man's  fame  is  done 
to  death,  by  which  a  character  faulty,  but  yet  human,  is  con- 
verted into  a  monster,  may,  with  still  better  reason,  be  num- 
bered in  the  same  category.  We  propose  to  show,  with  the 
help  of  Milman,  how  the  thing  is  done.  It  may  be  described 
as  philosophic  nigromantia  :  which  we  might  render — ^if  we 
were  not  afraid  of  being  suspected  of  a  pun — philosophic  blacks 
amooring.  To  show  the  process  more  at  length,  as  illustrated 
in  Milman's  Cyril,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
story,  as  taken  from  Socrates  :  we  shall  thus  have  the  facts, 
minus  the  modem  coloring :  how  they  stood,  before  Socrates 
put  his  coloring  upon  them,  we  have,  unfortunately,  no  means 
of  knowing.  To  make  the  outline  clearer,  we  will  also  itali- 
cise those  acts  in  which  Cyril  was  personally  concerned. 

There  is,  first,  the  scene  of  the  story,  the  wicked  city  of  Al- 
exandria :  four  wild  elements,  a  Catholic  crowd,  maddened  by 
ages  of  oppression,  a  heretical  faction  struggling  desperately 
for  power,  a  Jewish  gang  frantic  with  envy  of  the  Christians,  a 
heathen  mob  ready  to  take  part  with  one  or  all  of  the  others, 
wherever  there  was  a  chance  for  mischief, — ^in  short,  a  mad 
city  and  mad  people,  who  kept  stores  of  shells  and  sherds 
ready,  to  scrape  the  flesh  from  o£F  the  bones  of  the  victims  of 
their  displeasure. 

Into  such  a  scene  comes  Cyril,  a  young  and  eager  Monk, 
consecrated  Bishop  ;  he  is  elected  by  the  people  in  the  teeth  of 
the  civil  power — a  bad  quarrel  to  begin  with  ;  he  suppresses 
the  worship  of  the  Novatians — ^for  what  reason  we  are  not 
told ;  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  the  Jews,  the  Heathens,  the 
Heretics,  are  all  dead  against  him  ;  Orestes,  the  Prefect,  with 

^  ■  ■--■■—■  ■■ill»  »■■       —m-        m  ■  ■  »      -  I  ■        ■    .  ■  ■- 

*  Neale,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  Ebly  Eastern  Church,  looks  at  Cyril^s  character, 
throngh  a  careAil  stndj  of  his  later  life,  for  which  the  documentary  evidence  is 
much  more  complete.  He  thus  makes  him  a  man  of  strong  passions  and  great 
faults,  yet  still,  not  a  monster.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  while  his  general 
estimate  is  almost  the  reverse  of  Milman's,  he  yet  gives  all  the  disadvantageous 
facts  as  strongly  as  Socrates  does,  and  as  strongly  as  Milman,  minus  the  coloring, 
and  plus  the  explanatory  circumstances — which  latter  Milman  either  slurs  or  omits. 

VOL.  xrv.  49 
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the  JewS;  '^'  whose  rage  against  the  Christians  was  specially  ex- 
asperated on  account  of  certain  dancers/'  repairs  to  the  the- 
ater one  Sabbath,^  to  publish  some  new  edict  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  shows  ;  a  few  Christians  look  in  ^'  to  learn  the  na- 
ture of  the  orders/'  and  one  of  them,  Hierax,  a  schoolmas- 
ter and  zealous  admirer  of  the  Bishop,  is  detected,  seized, 
and  summarily  tortured ;  Cyrilj  hearing  of  it,  toama  and 
threatens  the  most  prominent  of  the  Jews  ;  the  latter  retaliate 
by  sundry  conspiracies,  in  one  of  which  they  perpetrate  a 
massacre  of  the  Christians  by  night ;  Cyril  and  the  Christians 
raUy  at  day-breaJCy  and  drive  the  Jews  from  the  city,  the 
crowd  plundering  their  goods  ;  the  quarrel  between  Cyril  and 
Orestes  is  thereby  much  embittered :  Cyril  tries  to  mxdee  peace 
with  the  Governor y  holding  out  the  Gospels  as  a  pledge  of  am- 
ity y  but  his  offer  is  rejected ;  the  strife  waxing  warmer,  the 
Monks  take  up  Cyril's  cause,  come  in  larg^  numbers  to  the 
city,  expostulate  with  Orestes,  and  (a  riot  ensuing)  one  of 
them,  named  Ammonius,  throws  a  stone,  and  hits  the  Qovemor 
in  the  head  ;  for  this  he  is  tortured  till  he  expires  ;  Cyril  en- 
rolls  the  slain  Monk  among  the  martyrs — a  hasty  act,  of  which 
he  seemed  afterward  ashamed  ;  the  variance  between  the  Pre- 
fect and  the  Bishop  constantly  increases  ;  at  length,  Hypatia, 
a  female  philosopher,  intimate  with  Orestes  and  hostile  to  the 
Christians,  is  strongly  suspected  of  exasperating  the  quarrel, 
is  attacked  by  a  Christian  mob,  and  outrageously  torn  in  pieces. 

This  dreadful  catastrophe  seems  to  have  ended  the  dispute. 
For  the  Christians,  being  perhaps  sobered  by  the  reproach 
which  it  brought  upon  them,  and  the  heathens,  possibly  feeling 
that  exasperation  had  gone  far  enough,  there  was  a  long  lull 
in  the  storm  :  and  during  the  rest  of  Cyril's  Episcopate,  (some 
^eight  and  twenty  years,)  the  factions  of  Alexandria  were  com- 
paratively quiet. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story,  given  without  color,  or  with 
only  such  color  as  Socrates  put  upon  it.  Let  us  now  see  what 
it  becomes,  under  the  potent  manipulations  of  a  master  of 
word-painting. 

*  The  Alexandriaa  Jews  gave  up  their  Sabbaths  to  play-going  and  such  like 
amusementa. 
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The  artist  first  prepares  his  canvass  and  his  materials,  and 
manages,  at  the  same  time,  to  foreshadow  the  intended  por- 
trait, by  a  page  or  two  of  rhetorical  invective  against  Cyril : 
the  lamp-black  is  exhibited  in  a  sort  of  preliminary  flourish 
of — "  ambition^  intrigue^  arrogance^  rapacity y  violencCy  *  *  * 
barbarity,  peraecutiorij  bloodshed,  *  *  «  «  unholy  and  une- 
vangdic  wickednesses,  *  o  o  »  jealousy,  animosity,  bitter 
personal  hatred,"  with  other  shades  suitable  to  the  character 
of  "  one  of  the  worst  of  heretics  against  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pd,  ^  ^  ^  the  worthy  successor  to  the  See  and  to  the  char- 
acter of  that  haughty  and  unscrupulous  Prelate,  the  enemy  of 
Ohrysostom."  To  add  to  the  force  of  all  this,  a  strong  appeal 
is  made  to  the  reader's  sympathies :  ^^  Who  would  not  m^t  the 
judgment  of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  loaded  with  the  errors  of 
Nestorius,  rather  than  with  the  barbarities  of  Cyril  ?"  Thus 
two  points  are  secured  before  we  come  to  the  facts :  a  preju- 
dice is  created  against  Cyril,  and  a  vague  impression  insinu^ 
ated  in  favor  of  Nestorius — as  if  the  latter  were  chargeable 
only  with  "  errors,"  though  it  is  clear  enough  (even  on  Mil- 
man's  showing,)  that  Nestorius,  in  the  way  of  "  barbarities," 
was  not  a  whit  behind  the  fiercest  zealots  of  the  age. 

Everything  being  thus  in  readiness,  both  for  depicting  and 
for  contemplating  the  image  of  a  monster,  the  next  care  is, 
that  the  artist  shall  begin  with  a  good  bold  stroke,  and  a  strong 
dash  of  color :  accordingly  we  read,  ^Hhe  first  act  of  Cyril  was 
that  of  a  persecutor*'  To  be  sure,  even  Socrates  does  not 
quite^  warrant  so  sharp  a  statement  of  the  matter,  though  he 
tells  the  story  invidiouslyf  enough.  He  only  says,  that  "  Cyril 
presently  (or  quickly)  shut  up  the  Church  of  the  Novatians," 
&c.  ^  but  it  is  more  effective  to  represent  this  as  his  ^^  first  act,'' 


*  As  the  art  we  are  exposing  consists  of  a  great  number  of  mifittfe  touches,  rath- 
er than  of  any  decided  departures  from  the  truth,  we  feel  bound  to  call  attention 
even  to  the  nicest  points :  in  the  process  of  blighting  a  character  every  little  helps. 

f  The  learned  Bingham  remarks,  that  Socrates  "  represents  the  matter  invidious- 
2y,"  inasmuch  as  he  suppresses  the  fact,  that  what  Oyril  did,  was  merely  the  enforc- 
ing of  a  law  of  Honorius,  published  sometime  before:  Chr,  Antiq,  y,  iv,  11.  We 
might  add,  that  his  silence  as  to  the  cause  or  occasion  of  Cyril's  act,  looks  still 
more  invidious:  in  all  other  instances,  Cyril  (however  violent)  was,  certainlyt  not 
the  aggressor ;  perhaps,  if  Socrates  had  given  us  the  whole  story,  he  might  not 
have  appeared  so,  even  m  this  instance. 
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and  if  a  philosophic  artist  may  not  sharpen  a  fact  a  little, 
when  "  the  effect"  requires  it,  what  is  the  use  of  his  art  ?  In 
the  same  way,  Socrates  says  nothing  of  the  motive,  reason  or 
provocation  of  Cyril's  act :  hut  this  makes  it  only  the  more 
easy  to  aasumej  that  he  acted  in  the  spirit  of  "  a  persecutor." 

Next,  it  is  important,  in  order  that  our  coloring  may  have 
due  depth,  that  this  ^'  first  act"  of  Cyril  should  be  regarded  as 
the  type  of  his  every  act.  But  here  Socrates  fails  us.  In  his 
account,  Cyril  was  not  the  aggressor  in  the  quarrel  with  Ores- 
tes;  or  in  that  with  the  Jews,  and  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
been  the  aggressor  even  in  the  case  of  the  Novatians.  How 
shall  we  manage,  then  ?  Why,  very  easily  :  assuming,  (as  we 
have  done,)  that  he  was  the  aggressor  in  the  last-mentioned 
instance — Socrates  does  not  say  that  he  was  not — ^we  will  so 
turn  it,  (by  a  neat  little  twist  of  the  brush,)  that  he  shall  seem 
to  have  been  the  aggressor  in  all  the  other  instances  :  '^  The 
war  which  he  commenced  against  the  heretics,  he  continued 
against  the  Jews  and  Heathen." 

But  just  at  this  point  a  new  difficulty  arises,  from  the  un- 
readiness of  some  people  to  believe  in  moral  monsters.  In  the 
very  blackest  cases  of  guilt  and  crime,  there  are  what  are  called 
extenuating  circumstances.  Even  Cyril  was  not  altogether  an 
exception  to  this  rule  :  for  being  bred  in  monastic  seclusion, 
and  entering  the  Ministry  under  the  auspices  of  the  violent 
Theophilus,  he  was  likely,  by  mere  force  of  education,  to  com- 
bine in  his  character  a  maximum  of  zeal  with  a  minimum  of 
that  tact  which  results  from  practical  acquaintance  with  men 
and  things.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  and  in  some  sort  excu- 
sable, that  in  his  first  attempt  to  steer  such  a  crazy  ship,  in 
such  a  stormy  sea,  and  with  such  a  frantic  crew,  he  should  fall 
into  bad,  if  not  ruinous  mistakes.  On  the  other  hand,  Ores- 
tes, his  adversary,  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  politician,  an  old 
hand  at  the  business,  up  to  all  the  ways  of  a  crooked  and  per- 
verse generation.  It  would  be  simply  just,  then,  in  judging 
the  two  men,  to'  expect  zeal  from  Cyril,  and  from  Orestes, 
coolness  and  tact :  so  that  we  should  feel  disposed  to  bear 
lightly  on  the  Governor,  when  he  chanced  to  prove  deficient  in 
religious  fervor,  and,  on  the  same  principle,  to  stretch  a  point 
in  the  Bishop's  favor,  when  his  blunders  could  be  attributed  to 
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lack  of  practical  discretion  or  worldly  wisdom.  In  short,  it  is 
simply  human,  in  painting  a  man's  character,  to  make  some 
allowance  for  the  faults  of  ignorance  or  inexperience. 

All  this,  it  must  he  acknowledged,  is  a  difficulty  in  our  way, 
if  we  are  to  use  lamp-black  only  in  painting  Cyril :  how  shall 
we  (and  Milman)  contrive  to  get  rid  of  it  ?  Nothing  easier  in 
the  world :  we  have  merely  to  suggest,  in  a  jaunty  way,  that 
Cyril  ought  to  have  known  the  people  he  had  to  deal  with :  we 
thus  seethe  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,  converting  simplicity 
itself  into  an  aggravation  of  the  crime.  We  will  say,  there- 
fore, '^  Cyril  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  fierce 
and  violent  temperament  of  the  Alexandrian  populace  «  «  « 
hut  he  himself  had  too  much  of  the  hot  Egyptian  blood,''  &c. 
On  the  other  side,  however,  lest  the  blunders  which  even  the 
wise  G-ovemor  made  should  seem  to  excuse  those  of  the  inexpe- 
rienced Bishop,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  suggest  that  Orestes 
also  ''must  have  been  well  acquainted,"  &c, :  for  if  we  spare 
any  of  our  black  for  Orestes,  the  image  of  his  adversary  may 
lose  something  of  the  depth  and  richness  of  its  Tartarean  gloss. 

As  we  come  to  the  famous  theater  scene,  and  the  bloody  acts 
which  followed,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  cautious  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  favorite  color.  Those  Jews  are,  to  say  the 
least,  not  lovely  ;  that  rabble  of  the  theater  (with  their  riotous 
Sabbath  frolics)  has  an  un-sweet  look,  even  when  they  are  do- 
ing nothing  worse  than  torturing  Christians  ;  those  midnight 
massacres  cannot  be  appropriately  painted  lily-white :  there  is 
danger,  then,  lest  after  all  we  should  be  forced  to  transfer  to  some 
other  part  of  the  canvass,  the  colors  we  had  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  ''  haughty  and  unscrupulous  Prelate."  To  manage  this 
point  needs  not  a  little  tact  in  the  use  of  phrases.  Thus  Soc- 
rates speaks  of  ''  the  rage  of  the  Jews  against  the  Christians" — 
a  rage  specially  inflamed  ''  by  reason  of  the  dancers :"  this  we 
will  tone  down  a  bit — ^for  it  seems  to  bear  against  the  Jews — 
by  calling  it ''  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  religious  parties."  In 
the  same  way,  as  the  Jews  undoubtedly  began  the  fight  (with 
the  help  of  Orestes)  by  torturing  Hierax,  and  by  a  midnight 
massacre — ^which  things  have,  so  to  speak,  a  darkish  look — ^we 
must  put  in  a  little  touch  to  brighten  the  case  of  the  Jews : 

VOL.  XIV.  49* 
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^^  The  strong  part  which  Orestes  took  against  the  Archbishop, 
and  his  regret  at  the  expulsion  of  so  many  thriving  Jews, 
warrarU  the  suspicion  that  their  rising  was  not  wtthout  prov^ 
ocation"  That  is  to  say,  by  a  double  syllogism  :  '  Good  men 
do  not  regret  the  loss  of  bad  men,  even  if  they  are  rich ;  but 
Orestes  did  regret  the  loss  of  the  Jews  ;  therefore,  the  Jews 
must  have  been  good  men  :  but  good  men  are  regretted  only 
by  the  good  ;  Orestes  regretted  the  good  Jews  ;  there/ore  Ores- 
tes must  have  been  a  good  man/  By  this  happy  touch  of  ro- 
tatory logic,  we  whitewash  the  Jews,  whitewash  Orestes,  and 
blacken  the  Archbishop,  all  at  a  stroke. 

What  is  needed  more  for  the  perfection  of  the  picture  ?  Hard- 
ly anything,  it  might  be  supposed :  still.  Lamp-black  is  cheap, 
and  we  can  spare  a  little  more  for  the  Christian  side.  Socrates 
says,  certain  Christians  entered  the  theater  '^  to  learn  the  na- 
ture of  the  orders  about  to  be  issued :"  this  looks  like  innocence 
of  any  bad  intentions  on  their  part,  so  we  wUl  dash  in  a  shade 
of  doubt,  by  inserting,  ^'  it  is  said"  In  the  same  way,  Socra- 
tes forgets  to  tell  us  whether  any  carnage  attended  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews :  we  will  supply  the  omission  by  saying,  on 
the  authority  of  Lamp-black, — "  no  doubt^  not  without  muck 
bloodshed"  So  again,  with  regard  to  the  Monks,  the  asser- 
tion, that  '^  about  five  hundred  of  them  came  into  the  city,'' 
can  be  made  to  look  much  blacker,  by  phrasing  it,  ^'  these  fiezy 
champions  of  the  Church  took  armsy  o  o  »  o  ^nd  poured  in- 
to the  city:"  though  the  only  "arms''  we  read  of  were  "a 
stone,"  or,  as  Milman  prefers  to  have  it^ "  a  greai  stone,"  which 
Ammonius  shied  at  the  Governor,  and  though  "  five  hundred 
Monks,"  after  all,  are  not  much  of  a  "  pour,"  for  a  great  and 
stormy  city  like  Alexandria.  On  the  same  principle^  let  Hie- 
rax  the  schoolmaster  be  smirched  with  the  epithet,  ^^low 
schoolmaster" — ^the  torturing  of  low  schoolmasters  being,  we 
suppose,  a  venial  ofience.  Also,  as  Ammonius  was  tortured 
till  he  died — ^which  looks  cruel,  as  it  doubtless  took  a  good 
deal  of  torture  to  kill  a  Nitrian  Monk — ^we  will  soften  the  case 
for  the  Prefect,  first,  by  remarking,  (en  passant^)  that  '^  the 
character  of  Orestes  stood  high  with  the  people  ;"  secondly, 
by  a  little  verbal  twist  in  describing  the  toiiture— namely,  Ani«- 
monius  was  "  seized,  tortured,  and  put  to  death ;"  ihinlly,  by 
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speaking  of  the  Monk  tortured  to  death  as  "  this  insolent  ruf- 
fian/' The  "  eflfect"  of  all  this  is  further  improved  by  saying, 
that  "  the  Alexandrians," — ^with  whom  "the  character  of  Ores- 
tes stood  high/' — "  rose  in  defence  of  their  magistrate :"  name- 
ly, that  great  population,  including  a  respectable  quota  of  the 
army,  "rose"  against  that  "  pour"  of  "five  hundred  Monks," 
who  "  took  arms" — or  rather,*  "  took  heels,"  for  they  ran  for 
dear  life  as  soon  as  the  skirmish  began, — and  picked  up  a  stone, 
which  Ammonius  threw.  Such  remarkable  devotion,  on  the 
part  of  "  the  people,"  wonderfully  brightens  the  character  of 
Orestes,  and  proportionally  blackens  that  of  the  "  insolent 
ruffian"  and  the  haughty  Prelate. 

But  there  is  a  little  matter  which  seems,  so  to  speak^  to 
sully  the  immaculacy  of  the  blackness  of  Cyril's  character :  we 
refer  to  the  shamey  regret^  or  appearance  of  relenting,  which 
he  exhibited  on  two  or  three  occasions.  Thus,  he  evidently 
repented  of  his  haste  in  conferring  on  Ammonius  the  honors  of 
martyrdom.  How  shall  we  manage  that  ?  Ebony  does  not 
blush.  If  we  admit  the  possibility  of  shame  or  regret,  in  a 
haughty  and  unscrupulous  Prelate,  we  might  be  forced  to  al- 
low the  possibility  of  amendment  of  life.  A  slight  touch  of 
the  brush  will  remove  the  difficulty :  "  Cyril  was,  for  once, 
ashamed,  and  glad  to  bury  the  affiiir  in  oblivion."  In  the  same 
way,  the  Bishop  (it  appears)  made  sundry  efibrts  to  appease 
Orestes,  and  on  one  occasion  went  to  meet  him,  holding  out 
the  Gospels,  as  a  sign  of  his  pacific  intentions :  that  transac- 
tion, in  which  the  conduct  of  Orestes  looks  a  little  ungracious, 
can  be  best  blotted  out  with  a  Gibbonish  sneer :  "  He  went 
forth  to  meet  Orestes  with  the  Gospel  in  his  hand :  the  Pre- 
fect" (pious  man  !)  ^^ probably  supposing  that  he  had  not 
much  of  its  spirit  in  his  heart,  refused  his  advances."  So, 
once  more,  Cyril  at  first,  from  a  natural  sympathy  with  The- 
ophilus,  his  uncle  and  predecessor,  believed  the  charges  which 
that  Prelate  had  brought  against  St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  on 
the  strength  of  which  the  latter  had  been  deposed  ;  afterwards 
he  was  induced,  by  the  remonstrances  and  persuasions  of  sev- 
eral of  the  Bishops,  to  change  his  mind  and  to  do  justice  to 
the  memory  of  the  Saint :  we  will  deprive  him  of  any  benefit 
from  this  instance  of  relenting,  by  phrasing  it,  "  The  general 
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voice  of  ChriBtendom  aJxmc  compelled  him  to  desist  from  this 
posthumous  persecution.'' 

We  cannot  help  wishing,  by  the  way, — ^we  speak  now  as  review- 
ers^not  as  philosophic  artists, — that  ^Hhe  general  voice  of  Christ- 
endom'' were  as  potent  noWj  as  it  was  then,  against  ^^posthumous 
persecution."  If  it  were,  St.  Chrysostom  is  by  no  means  the 
only  name  in  the  calendar,  thai  would  be  benefited  by  it. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  portrait :  Cyril,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  not  only  black,  but  as  it  were  hedged  in  by  blackness  :  which- 
ever way  he  turns,  he  encounters  a  new  smutch.  A  touch  or 
two  more,  though  hardly  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the 
picture,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  abundant  resources  of  the 
artist.  Socrates  informs  us,  that  Hypatia's  murder  ^'  brought 
the  greatest  opprobrium,  not  only  upon  Cyril,  but  upon  the 
whole  Alexandrian  Church."  Now  if  we  substitute  ^^  suspi- 
cion" for  ^^ opprobrium/'  and  leave  out  the  ^'Alexandrian 
Church,"  it  will  look  as  if  Cyril  were  thought  to  have  had 
some  hand  in  the  murder :  let  us  say,  therefore,  '^  A  cleep  sus- 
picion of  its  guilt  attached  to  OyrU"  Yet  the  original  sentence 
of  Socrates  is  too  good  to  be  lost,  even  in  favor  of  the  im- 
proved version :  let  us,  therefore,  give  the  statement  in  both 
forms ;  beginning  the  story  of  Hypatia  by  the  stronger  ver- 
sion, just  quoted  above,  we  will  end  it  by  adding — "  a  deep 
stain  was  fixed  on  Cyril  and  the  Church  of  Alexandria*'  To 
make  all  sure,  we  will  add-— on  the  authority  of  Lamp-black — 

"  Cyril  *  *  *  i«  said^  not  to  have  been  superior  to  an  un- 
worthy jealousy,  at  the  greater  concourse  of  hearers  to  the  lec- 
tures of  the  eloquent  Flatonist,  than  to  his  own  Sermons." 

Finally,  contrast  is  a  means  of  the  most  striking  effects  in 
art :  to  complete  our  portrait,  we  must  bring  out  Cyril  into 

*Milman  refers  for  this  to  Socrates,  E.  H.  yii,  13 — meaning,  probablj,  yii,  15,  as 
ch.  13  has  nothing  about  Hypatia.  Whichever  chapter  he  may  mean,  there  is  not 
a  word  in  either,  or  any  where  in  Socrates,  to  sustain  his  assertion.  In  a  nofc; 
howeyer,  to  ch.  15,  Vakaius  quotes  Damascius  to  the  effect,  that  Cyril,  pasaihg  Hy- 
patia's door  one  day,  was  smitten  with  jealousy  at  the  number  of  carriages  he  saw 
there:  a  story  justly  censured  by  Dupin,  as  a  mere  piece  of  Pagan  gossip.  H'lfil- 
man  refers  to  this,  it  is  very  negligent  in  him  (if  not  worse  than  ne^igent)  to  fkther 
it  upon  Socrates;  for  it  thus  reoeives  a  stamp  of  quasi-respectabUity,  iHiich  it  oer^ 
tainly  would  not  have,  if  known  to  come  firom  the  hostile  pen  of  a  heathen  phik>t- 
opher.  (On  comparing  the  American  and  English  editions  of  Milman,  we  find  the 
tame  reference  in  both.) 
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the  light  of  a  glorious  and  transcendent  contrast.  Orestes  will 
hardly  answer  the  purpose :  the  most  that  can  be  done  for 
him — and  our  artist  has  done  it — ^is  to  ignore  everjrthing  that 
seems  to  bear  against  him,  and  quietly  to  assume  that  he  was 
the  embodiment  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues.  But  it  is  quite  a 
different  case  with  Hypatia ;  Hypatia,  the  pet  of  the  good 
Governor,  the  pride  of  the  Alexandrians,  the  glory  of  the  Phi- 
losophers, the  virgin  sage,  the  incomparable  high-priestess  of 
a  lofty  Porphyrianism ;  Hypatia,  the  choice  and  lovely  casket 
which  contained  alike  the  charms  of  Aphrodite  and  the  gems 
of  Eclectic  Science :  "  She  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
learning  ;  in  her  was  centered  the  lingering  knowledge  of  that 
Alexandrian  PlcUonisni  cultivated  by  Plotinus  and  his  school. 
Her  beauty  was  equal  to  her  learning" — ^an  Encyclopaedia  and 
Book  of  Beauty  bound  up  in  one.  "  She  mingled  freely  with 
the  Philosophers" -—Q.  dove  trooping  among  crows — "  without 
suspicion  to  her  lofty  and  unblemished  character.^  Hypatia 
lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  Prefect^  Orestes" — ^who  being 
a  practical  philosopher,  delighting  in  hard  or  soft  realities,  more 
than  in  Platonic  dreams,  the  intimacy  certainly  looked  a  little 
suspicious,  yet — '*  the  only  charge  whispered  against  her  was, 
that  she  encouraged  him  in  his  hostility  to  the  Patriarch"  In 
short,  Hypatia  was  a  Heathen — who  hated  the  Gospel,  hated 
Christians,  hated  Christ. — What  more  is  needed  for  a  heroine  ? 
Enough  !  Let  her  stand,  in  glowing  colors,  on  the  same  canvass 
which  contains  the  image  of  St.  Cyril.  Let  the  all-black  be  seen 
in  proper  contrast  with  the  immaculate  splendor  of  the  all- 
white,  and  the  portrait  of  a  "  haughty  and  unscrupulous  Pre- 
late" may  be  left,  without  one  touch  more,  to  the  student  and 
admirer  of  Philosophic  History. 

Now — to  dismiss  all  figure  and  all  irony — ^it  may  readily  be 
seen,  in  the  phrases  we  have  quoted  from  Dean  Milman,  that 
hardly  one  of  them  can  be  considered  in  itself  a  gross  depar- 
ture from  the  truth  :  in  some,  the  deflexion  is  so  slight  that  it 

*If  we  could  venture  to  quote  Damcacius^  Hypatia's  admiring  biographer,  we 
might  show  that  this  "lofty  and  unblemished  character"  could  wnsex  herself  in  the 
most  revolting  manner:  the  passage,  however,  is  too  indecent  for  quotation,  even 
in  Greek.  It  may  be  found  in  Suidas  under  the  word  Eypatia^oT  in  Tillemont^  ArL 
SL  OyriUe, 
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may  seem  hypercritical  to  call  attention  to  it.  Yet^  if  we  ob- 
serve the  cumulative  effect ;  how  a  slight  assumption  here^  and 
a  faint  innuendo  Ibhere,  in  one  place  a  doubt,  in  another  a  sneer, 
on  one  side  a  concealment,  and  on  the  other  an  exaggeration, 
all  work  quietly,  and  consistently,  towards  a  pre-determined 
end :  if  we  notice  the  plan  of  all  this,  we  shall  understand 
how  it  is  that  color  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  work  of  the 
historian.  We  shall  see  also  how  necessary  it  is,  when  histori- 
ans color  highly,  to  be  on  our  guard  against  them  :  the  more 
especially,  as  authorities  are  referred  to  only  for  facts  and 
dates,  hardly  ever  for  the  details  of  coloring  and  arrangement. 

And  this  is  the  entire  aim  of  our  present  article.  With  re- 
gard to  Dean  Milman  and  his  history,  as  a  whole,  we  do  not 
wish  to  leave  ^he  impression,  that  the  passages  we  have  criti- 
cised are  samples  of  his  best  manner,  or  that  he  often  deals  as 
unfairly  as  in  the  cases  of  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Cyril.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  we  have  chosen  about  the  worst  in- 
stances ;  and,  though  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  these  in- 
stances,— ^for  in  our  analysis  of  his  St.  Cyril  we  have  not  reached 
the  point  where  his  bias  most  appears*^ — ^yet  we  have  purposely 
presented  what  we  consider  gross  and  decided  faults.  We 
might  give  scores  of  instances,  in  which  Milman  colors  perhaps 
too  highly,  but  yet  with  commendable  impartiality.  We  might 
mention  many  others,  in  which  a  bias  is  perceptible,  but  yet 
BO  slight,  that  we  should  despair  of  our  ability  to  analyze  and 
expose  it.  It  is  easy  enough  to  correct  facts  and  dates  :  but 
to  achromatize  a  statement,  to  separate  the  truth  contained  in 
it  from  the  false  philosophy  with  which  it  may  be  suffused,  is 
a  most  difficult,  tedious,  disagreeable  and  thankless  operation. 

In  short,  we  wish  it  to  be  imderstood,  that  we  have  not  re- 
viewed Milman  in  this  Article,  or  Milman's  works :  we  have 
merely  availed  ourselves  of  a  well-known  writer,  who  in  many 
respects  deservedly  stands  high,  to  call  attention  to  a  fault 
which  he  has  in  common  with  many  others  even  more  distin- 
guished, and  from  which  history  has  suffered  more,  perhaps, 
than  is  generally  imagined.  We  have  indited,  in  fact,  a  cau- 
tion rather  than  a  Eeview. 

*  We  refer  to  his  treatment  of  the  Kestorlan  controversj — a  thorough  ezpoe6  of 
which  would  need  a  small  volume. 
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Art.  II.— size  OP  APOSTOLIC  AND  ANTE-NIOENE  DI- 

OOESES. 

Thk  subject  of  Small  Dioceses  has  already  been  discussed  in 
this  Beview  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  has  been  viewed  from  yari- 
ous  points  of  observation.  Arguments  from  history  and  experi- 
ence, ancient  and  modem,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  Episcopal 
Office,  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  advantages  supposed 
to  arise  from  Small  Dioceses.  We  propose,  in  the  present  Airti- 
de,  to  discuss  more  fully  than  has  heretofore  been  done,  at 
least  in  the  public. press,  whether  weekly  or  quarterly,  the  size 
of  Dioceses  in  the  strictly  Apostolic  or  post- Apostolic  Church, 
and  then  to  inquire  what  lessons  we  may  learn  for  our  guidance 
at  the  present  day  in  reference  to  the  same  matter. 

In  the  very  outset  of  this  discussion,  therefore,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  ascertain  what  reaUy  was  the  size  of  the  Primitive 
Dioceses.  Although  there  exists  a  vague  impression  that  they 
were  comparatively  small,  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  their  real  extent.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  to  determine  this,  with  exactness.  This  difficulty 
has  a  three-fold  source.  1.  The  scantiness  of  the  early  records 
of  the  Church.  2.  The  fi^ct  that  the  Sees  were  called  after  the 
chief  city,  and  even  when  they  are  named,  we  have  no  mention 
of  the  amount  of  surrounding  country  under  their  jurisdiction. 
3.  To  add  still  more  to  our  perplexity,  many  cities  are,  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  called  by  different  names,  as  in  the  notable  in- 
stances of  Byzantium,  afterwards  called  Constantinople,  and 
Jerusalem,  called  afterwards,  ^lia.  Of  such  changes  in  no- 
menclature, we  cannot  conclude  that  history  always  informs  us. 
When  we  consider  the  numerous  cities  called  after  the  different 
Boman  Emperors,  we  cannot  rationally  suppose  that  they  all 
sprang  into  existence  during  the  reigns  of  those  whom  they 
commemorate.  Many,  beside  those  few  of  which  history  con- 
tains the  record  of  the  time  and  occasion  of  the  change,  must 
have  been  cities  previously  existing,  whose  names  were  altered 
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out  of  compliment  to  the  reigning  Emperor.  But,  even  when 
their  situations  are  described  with  sufficient  minuteness  to  de- 
termine ahnost  their  precise  position,  it  is  oftentimes  difficult  to 
say  which  of  the  neighboring  villages  may  have  been  thus  hon- 
ored ;  or  whether,  in  the  particular  instance  under  considera- 
tion, the  city  may  not  have  been  really  a  new  one,  and  though 
very  near  some  old  city,  yet  far  enough  distant  not  to  have 
swallowed  up  its  population  and  the  previously  existing  Epis- 
copate. 

I.  To  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  extent  of  ancient  Dio- 
ceses, these  difficulties  must  in  some  way  be  obviated.  If  this 
be  not  done  at  the  beginning,  they  will  throw  much  obscurity 
and  doubt  upon  our  conclusions,  and  leave  at  last  only  the 
same  vague  impression  with  which  we  began. 

1.  The  first  difficulty  arises  from  the  scantiness  of  early 
records.  If  it  were  necessary,  in  order  to  show  the  extent  of 
early  Dioceses,  to  have  a  complete  enumeration  of  them 
throughout  the  world,  this  would  be  fatal.  It  is  sufficient, 
however,  to  obtain  a  record  of  scattered  groups  of  Dioceses. 
And  if,  whenever  we  can  in  a  degree  approaching  completeness 
fiU  out  the  list  of  Episcopal  Sees  in  a  Province,  we  find  a 
certain  rule  as  to  limit  prevail,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fair  presumption,  that  that  was  the  gen- 
eral rule.  At  least  it  shows  what  must  have  been  the  rule 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and^n  those  places  where  the 
Church  attained  sufficient  strength  and  influence  to  leave  its 
traces  distinctly  upon  the  pages  of  civil  history.  One  remark- 
able group  of  this  kind  we  have  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
Seven  Churches,  each  with  its  Angel  or  Bishop,  to  which  St. 
John  addressed  the  seven  Epistles  of  the  Apocalypse,  were  all 
in  Asia  Proconsularis.  To  three  of  them,  St.  Ignatius  also 
addresses  Epistles,  in  which  he  mentions  particularly  their  own 
Bishops.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  two  other  Epistles  of 
St.  Ignatius,  to  Churches  within  the  same  region,  not  included 
in  the  foregoing.  All  of  these  nine  Churches  were  in  the  sin- 
gle Province  of  Asia  Proconsularis,  a  district  rather  smaller 
than  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  and  each  had  its  own  Bishop. 
This  is  not  the  only  group  of  the  kind,  as  will  appear  when  we 
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oome  to  the  actual  discussion  of  the  siEe  of  ancient  Dioceses. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that,  while,  if  we  were  seeking  an 
exact  enumeration  of  all  the  Dioceses  in  the  world,  our  first 
difficulty  would  be  an  effectual  barrier,  for  at  least  the  first 
two  centuries,  yet  in  the  matter  of  ascertaining  the  ordinary 
limits  of  Dioceses,  that  objection  is  really  no  material  hin- 
drance. Even  if  the  list  of  Sees  were  complete,  their  number 
would  oblige  us  to  make  a  selection  of  particular  Provinces, 
to  give  clearness  to  the  argument.  The  fact,  that  certain 
Provinces  have  already  been  selected  for  us  by  the  records  of 
history,  rather  strengthens  the  case.  If  the  selection  were 
made  by  ourselves,  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  so  ar- 
ranged as  unduly  to  favor  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive. 
But  when  all  the  evidence  extant  is  examined, — and,  without 
exception,  in  every  region,  where  it  is  not  manifestly  meagre 
and  incapable  of  sustaining  any  conclusion,  it  favors  the  one 
at  which  we  have  arrived, — ^we  are  bound  to  receive  it  as  the 
rule  which  guided  the  ancient  Church  in  assigning  the  limits 
of  a  Bishop's  jurisdiction. 

Another  consideration,  if  indeed  anything  more  can  be 
wanted  for  doing  away  with  the  force  of  the  first  difficulty,  is 
the  fact,  that  Episcopal  Sees  were  permanent,  and,  when  we 
find  any  mentioned,  though  for  the  first  time  directly,  there 
may  be,  and  firequently  are,  strong  reasons  connected  with  the 
condition  of  that  Church,  or  the  civil  history  of  the  cities,  to 
make  us  confident  that  they  had  existed  as  Sees  for  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years,  or  even  longer.  This,  however,  will  be 
more  fully  considered  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the 
dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the  later  notiticey  as  evidence  to 
infer  the  previous  condition  of  affairs. 

2.  A  second  difficulty  in  assigning  the  exact  limits  of  Dio- 
ceses arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  entire  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  was  named  from  the  chief  city,  so  that,  in  but  very  few 
cases,  if  any,  we  are  able  to  determine  exact  boundaries.  If 
the  question  were,  to  settle  the  limits  of  any  one  particular 
Diocese,  this  would  indeed  constitute  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle. When,  however,  we  know  the  number  of  Dioceses  in 
any  Province,  we  may  readily  ascertain  their  average  extent^ 
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without  assignrng  to  them  Bpecial  territory.  The  average  ex- 
tent iB  the  very  object  at  which  we  are  aiming.  The  difficulty, 
which  some  have  felt,  thus  falls  entirely  to  the  ground.  If  it 
be  desired  to  assign  boundaries,  there  would  not,  probably,  be 
much  error  in  following  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country 
into  vallies,  along  which  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  men  would 
most  readily  extend. 

3.  A  third  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  anci^it 
Dioceses,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  same  city  having 
been  called  by  different  names,  not  only  by  different  writers, 
but  sometimes  even  by  the  same  author.  To  be  at  all  accu- 
rate, this  must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  especially  when 
the  later  notitice  are  made  use  of,  for  it  is  not  at  idl  unconunon 
for  the  same  city  to  be  enumerated  twice,  under  different  names, 
in  the  same  notitia.  Whoever  has  examined  the  extended 
lists  of  Dioceses,  which  Bingham  gives  in  his  Antiquities  of 
the  Christian  Church,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  frequency 
with  which  he  corrects  in  this  point  the  authorities  to  whom 
he  refers.  We  cannot,  however,  for  our  present  purpose,  rely 
wholly  upon  even  Bingham's  amended  notiiuB.  No  doubt,  in 
his  extended  research,  he  had  made  himself  fully  acquainted 
with  all  that  could  be  learned  in  reference  to  each  See.  But, 
notwithstanding,  in  the  case  of  some  it  would  still  be  doubtful 
whether  they  were  not  different  names  for  those  already  enu- 
:'merated.  The  purpose,  for  which  Bingham  mainly  introduces 
these  lists  of  Dioceses,  obliged  him  to  include  all  the  doubtful 
ones ;  whereas  our  purpose  obliges  us  with  equal  necessity  to 
exclude  them.  Bingham  is  bringing  evidence  to  show,  that  the 
Dioceses  were  so  large,  that  they  must  necessarily  have  embraced 
more  than  one  congregation,  arguing  against  the  theory  of 
-Congregational  Episcopacy.  Of  course,  by  including  doubtful 
Sees,  the  average  would  be  the  smallest  possible,  and  if,  even 
then,  a  Bishop  must  have  presided  over  more  than  a  single  con- 
gregation, his  conclusion  is  the  stronger.  We  are  to  show  that 
ancient  Dioceses  were  very  small,  compared  with  modem.  If, 
then,  we  omit  all  doubtful  Sees,  and  enumerate  only  those 
which  can  be  clearly  identified  as  distinct,  the  average  extent 
will  thereby  be  made  larger.    And  if,  notwithstanding 
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larger  extent,  their  size  is  still  exceedingly  small,  our  argu* 
ment  will  be  strengthened  ;  or,  if  there  is  any  doubt,  it  will 
only  be,  whether  they  were  not  even  smaller.  As,  for  instance, 
if  there  were  ten  different  names  of  Sees  attributed  to  any 
Province,  but  only  seven  could  be  satisfactorily  identified,  by 
assuming  the  number  to  be  seven,  the  average  extent  of  the 
Dioceses  would  be  the  largest  possible,  and  the  only  doubt 
thrown  upon  the  conclusion  would  be,  whether  some  of  the  re- 
jected Sees  might  not  be  genuine,  and  the  ordinary  size  of  Di- 
oceses be  thereby  rendered  smaller  than  they  were  represented. 
The  remedy  for  the  difficulty  under  consideration  is,  therefore, 
very  plain, — to  reckon  no  See,  unless  it  be  clearly  identified  as 
distinct  from  all  others  enumerated.  So  entirely  is  all  Anti- 
quity on  the  side  of  small  Dioceses,  that  the  argument  loses 
no  essential  force,  by  thus  giving  the  contrary  side  every  pos- 
sible advantage.  When,  in  hereafter  carrying  out  this  rule, 
the  number  of  Dioceses  in  a  Province  has  been  enumerated, 
the  reader  must  not  receive  it  as  the  statement  of  an  absolute 
fiEhct,  but  only,  that,  with  the  limited  means  of  research  at  com- 
mand, that  number  is  all  which  could  be  distinctly  identified. 

There  is  another  source  of  confusion  in  settling  the  number 
of  Dioceses,  which  may  be  reckoned  a  difficulty  of  a  similar 
nature  to  the  last,  and  whose  remedy  is  precisely  the  same, 
viz.,  that  one  See  is  sometimes  attributed  to  two  different 
Provinces.  In  some  cases  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  whether 
there  were  two  Sees  of  the  same  name,  or  whether  an  error  has 
resulted  from  a  change  in  the  boundaries  of  the  Province,  (the 
See  in  doubt,  having  actually,  at  different  periods,  been  in 
both  Provinces,)  or  whether  the  confusion  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  carelessness  of  transcribers.  In  any  case  where  there  is 
doubt,  the  names  of  the  Sees  will  not  be  included  among 
those  upon  which  the  results  of  our  present  discussion  will  be 
based. 

II.  In  consequence  of  the  scantiness  of  co-temporary  records- 
during  the  first  Three  Centuries,  it  becomes  an  important  consid- 
eration, while  searching  out  the  number  and  extent  of  Diocesea 
in  the  Ante-Nicene  period  of  the  Church,  to  ascertain  how  far 
we  may  take  later  notiticB  as  guides  to  infer  the  previous  con- 
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dition  of  affairs.  The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  if  we 
were  to  adopt  them  immediately,  without  discrimination  as  to 
which  of  those  enumerated  were  later,  and  which  were  earlier 
Sees,  we  would  necessarily  fall  into  error,  and  vitiate  our  whole 
argument.  And  yet,  if  judiciously  employed,  these  noiUim  will 
prove  of  great  use. 

In  considering  this  point,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  tendency 
of  later  Episcopal  Sees  is  to  a  larger  jurisdiction  than  the  ear- 
lier. By  tendency,  is  not  meant  that  history  proves  it  to  be  a 
fEhct,  (for  the  truth  of  this  is  the  very  point  under  discussion, 
and  is  not  to  be  assumed  at  the  outset,)  but  that  the  very  cir- 
cumstances, under  which  later  Sees  are  established,  are  neces- 
sarily of  such  a  nature,  that,  unless  special  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  it,  they  will  ordinarily  result  in  extensive  Episcopal 
jurisdiction. 

The  most  populous  and  intelligent  communities  would  nat- 
urally attract  the  first  efforts  of  Evangelists ;  for  among  them 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  could  be  proclaimed  to  the  largest 
numbers.  Usually,  such  populous  districts  would,  in  conse- 
quence, be  the  first  to  embrace  the  Gk)spel.  Among  them, 
cities  would  be  numerous,  and,  whether  or  not  a  Bishop  were 
placed  in  each,  the  large  total  population  would  soon  require  a 
proportionate  number  of  Bishops  to  exercise  any  effectual  over- 
sight. Places  difficult  of  access,  and  but  thinly  peopled, 
would,  in  the  order  of  nature,  be  converted  in  a  much  later 
period.  In  these  there  would  ordinarily  be  but  few  Bishops, 
at  first  perhaps  itinerant,  but  finally  settled,  respectively  in 
the  ordinary  abiding  places  of  the  different  tribes ;  while,  be- 
tween the  Sees  thus  established,  would  be  extensive  wilder- 
nesses, utterly  uninhabited  by  any  fixed  population.  The 
Bishop's  authority,  being  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the 
tribe  to  which  he  was  attached,  would  naturally  extend  with 
its  increase  in  numbers,  and  gradually  cover  a  share  of  the  in- 
tervem,*  ternary,  ^  ,l,ef  juririioHo-  i.  An.  <»c.  «^ 
tablished,  it  is  difficult,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
to  divide  it. 

These  remarks  apply,  particularly,  to  the  spreading  of  the 
Gospel  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe.  For  the  records  of  the 
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earliest  labors  of  Bishops  in  those  countries,  in  very  many  in- 
stances, give  us,  not  cities  as  the  titles  of  their  jurisdictions,, 
but  the  names  of  tribes.  When  Christian  teachers  went  forth 
into  the  wilds  of  that  extensive  region,  there  were  but  few  cities 
or  even  villages.  For  many  years  the  Missionary  Bishop,  with 
his  staff  of  Clergy,  were  all-sufficient  for  the  scattered  and  rov- 
ing population.  No  fixed  character  could  possibly  be  given, 
either  to  the  Episcopal  or  Parochial  limits.  Even  the  villages 
were  not  permanent,  except  in  those  infrequent  instances  in 
which  the  residence  of  a  few  Boman  merchants,  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  gave  a  more  settled  character  to  the  place.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  was  natural  for  these  latter  towns  to  be 
constituted  Episcopal  Sees,  since,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
avenues  of  trade,  which  all  centered  at  those  points,  they  might 
have  more  ready  access  into  the  interior,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  were  able  to  sustain  a  more  intimate  communion 
with  the  rest  of  the  Church.  From  these  causes,  an  extensive 
jurisdiction  arose,  more,  perhaps,  in  the  beginning,  over  the 
Clergy  engaged  in  Missionary  labors,  than  over  the  people. 

While  the  Church  was  thus  in  its  infancy  in  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  an  institution  arose,  in  connection  with  the  civil  rela- 
tions of  the  people,  which  tended  to  confirm  the  Bishops  in  the 
possession  of  large  Sees,  and  increased  the  difficulty  of  division 
so  much,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible,  except  at  the  man- 
date of  a  despotic  and  irresistible  ruler.  The  influence  of  the  - 
Feudal  System  was  felt  in  a  two-fold  direction.  Its  military 
character,  and  legalizing  of  the  law  of  might,  prevented  any 
rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  cities.  The  great  builders  of  cit- 
ies, throughout  the  world,  have  been  trade  and  commerce,  and 
these  cannot  flourish  where  violence  is  tolerated.  In  every 
community,  personal  security  was  the  first  consideration. 
Hence,  too  great  ease  of  access  was  a  disadvantage,  and  the 
very  places  most  convenient  for  commerce  were  least  capable  of 
defence.  The  natural  increase  in  the  trading  community  con- 
sequently crowded  into  those  cities  already  established,  in  pre- 
ference to  being  at  the  expense  and  delay  of  erecting  enormous 
fortifications  in  new  localities,  and  without  such  defences  expe- 
rience taught  them  their  property  was  wholly  insecure.    The 
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Feudal  System  operated  in  another  way  to  maintain  tlie  nndi* 
vided  extent  of  Dioceses,  however  large  they  may  have  been. 
The  Bishops,  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  became  tempo- 
ral Lords,  in  order  that,  by  the  control  of  a  military  body, 
they  might  ensure  the  protection  of  their  own  rights  and  the 
property  of  the  Church.  Having  assumed  such  a  position, 
any  division  of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  being  apparently 
connected  with  the  division  of  civil  allegiance,  and  diminishiiig 
their  security,  was  attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties. 

The  general  conclusion,  from  this  rapid  survey  of  the  West- 
em  world,  is,  that  after  the  Sixth  Century  the  tendency  was 
rather  to  consolidate  Dioceses  than  to  divide  them.  While,  in 
the  East,  the  internal  contest  against  heresy  and  schism,  and 
the  external  pressure  of  the  Saracens,  which,  before  the  middle 
of  the  Seventh  Century  began  to  be  severely  felt,  prevent  us 
from  anticipating  any  change  in  that  quarter,  except  the  de- 
struction and  weakening  of  Sees  already  established.  These 
Sees,  being  severally  weakened,  became  affiliated,  and  thus  new 
and  larger  ones  were  the  product.  Thus,  in  the  Bomish  Church, 
we  find  Bomish  Titles  without  jurisdiction ;  while,  in  the  Be- 
formed  Church  of  Ireland,  we  see  ten  Episcopal  Sees  blotted 
from  existence  at  a  single  blow,  some  of  them  dating  fix>m  a 
period  before  the  Conquest.  In  the  interval  between  the 
Fourth  and  Seventh  Centuries,  intimately  connected  as  the 
Church  was  with  the  Civil  power,  arrayed  in  outward  pomp 
and  entrust^  with  much  of  civil  authority,  it  is  a  fair  pre- 
sumption, that  no  power  once  enjoyed  was  voluntarily  relin- 
quished, and  that,  in  consequence,  except  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, the  extent  of  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  once  estab- 
lished, remained  unchanged. 

What  are  those  peculiar  circumstances  which  operated  to 
increase  the  number  of  Sees,  or  made  changes  in  their  limits 
and  respective  rank  ? 

Villages  were  in  some  instances  promoted  to  be  cities  or 
Sees,  for  the  following  reasons :  1st.  From  an  increase  in  pop- 
ulation and  importance.  But  this  reason  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  leave  its  mark  upon  civil  histoiy,  so  that,  where  any  suoh 
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new  Dioceses  have  been  formed,  they  are  readily  detected.  2d. 
In  districts  almost  desert,  where,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  only 
a  few  scattered  hamlets  exist,  some  have  of  necessity  been 
made  Episcopal  Sees,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Libya.  In  seeking  the  ordinary  limits  of  ancient  Dioceses,  all 
difficulty  on  this  score  may  be  avoided,  by  taking  into  consid- 
eration those  regions,  only,  containing  at  least  the  average  den- 
sity of  population.  3d.  In  some  instances,  in  later  times,  the 
number  of  Bishops  has  been  increased,  to  carry  some  party 
measure  in  a  Provincial  Council ;  or,  4th,  to  increase  the  im- 
portance of  some  Metropolitan  or  Patriarch,  by  his  having  a 
greater  number  of  Suffragans.  These  last  two  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  require  a  large  addition  made  at  once,  and,  from  the 
jealousy  and  contention  giving  rise  to,  and  accompanying  the 
measure,  could  not  fail  to  be  handed  down  to  us  by  those  who 
opposed  it.  The  few  instances  of  which  we  have  record,  may 
safely  be  assumed  to  be  all  that  have  ever  existed. 

Another  change,  though  not  increasing  the  number  of  Bish- 
ops, it  may  be  well  to  note  in  this  connection.  Certain  cities 
were,  from  time  to  time,  promoted  to  higher  Episcopal  rank ; 
the  occupants  of  those  Sees  being  elevated  from  simple  Bish- 
ops to  Metropolitans,  Exarchs,  or  Patriarchs.  This  was  done 
in  accordance  with  a  change  in  the  civil  rank  of  the  cities,  as 
in  the  notable  instance  of  Constantinople,  which,  having  be- 
come the  residence  of  the  Boman  Emperor,  was  exalted  to  an 
equal  Ecclesiastical  rank  with  the  old  capital.  Sometimes 
higher  rank  was  conferred,  out  of  respect  to  the  prominent  po- 
sition of  a  city  in  Ecclesiastical  history,  as  in  the  case  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  was  made  a  Patriarchate. 

From  this  brief  discussion  of  the  extension  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  settlement  and  changes  of  Episcopal  Sees  through- 
out the  world,  we  may  draw  the  general  conclusion,  that  we 
may  safely  make  use  of  later  notUice,  provided  it  be  done  with 
due  discrimination  as  to  the  various  exceptions  and  difficulties 
above  enumerated.  Of  course,  after  our  best  endeavors,  some 
portion  of  doubt  will  still  exist,  as  to  the  comparative  date  of 
certain  Bees ;  and  the  earlier  the  notitia  upon  which  we  rely, 
the  greater  the  probability  of  accuracy.    The  limits  within 
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which  there  is  probability  of  error^  will,  however,  so  affect  the 
nnmber  of  Sees  in  any  given  region  as  not  materially  to  modify 
their  average  extent,  even  after  the  greatest  possible  allowance 
for  error  has  been  made. 

With  this  preliminary  discussion,  we  will  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  records  of  history,  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
the  actual  extent  of  Dioceses  during  the  earlier  and  purer  days 
of  the  Church,  and,  we  may  add,  when  her  sseal  and  single  eye 
to  her  Saviour's  glory  and  the  salvation  of  men  approached 
most  nearly  to  that  of  the  Apostles.  We  must  of  necessity 
select  particular  Provinces  for  comparison.  Those  will  be 
taken  of  which  we  have  the  fullest  account.  In  each  district 
the  Sees  which  are  positively  known  to  have  existed  at  the  as- 
sumed date,  and  those  cities  which,  from  sufficient  evidence,  are 
supposed  to  have  possessed  a  Bishop,  will  be  separately 
enumerated,  and  all  conclusions  based  upon  the  former.  The 
latter  are  adduced  simply  to  add  force  to  the  argument.  We 
know  sufficient,  positively  to  assert  that  ancient  Dioceses 
were  very  small,  compared  with  those  of  modem  origin.  We 
have  reasonable  grounds  to  be  persuaded  that  they  were  much 
smaller  than  we  can  actually  prove  them. 

III.  What  is  the  actual  extent  of  ancient  Dioceses,  as  shown 
by  well  authenticated  and  trust- worthy  records  ? 

1 .  During  the  First  Century,  co-temporary  records  are  ex- 
tremely scanty,  but  even  for  that  period  we  are  not  left  with- 
out a  clearly  defined  and  reasonable  conclusion.  Our  authori- 
ties are  necessarily  only  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  We  may,  however,  draw 
well-founded  inferences  from  subsequent  authors,  and  enlarge 
the  list  of  Sees,  making  them  approach  the  number  that  prob- 
ably existed.  The  Province  of  which  we  have  the  fullest  record, 
is  that  called  Asia,  or,  more  precisely  speaking,  Asia  Procon- 
Bularis.  Its  extent,  according  to  the  limits  assigned  by  Arch- 
bishop TTssher,  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  the 
iEigean  Sea,  and  not  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  ave- 
rage width,  containing  an  area  of  about  thirty  thousand  square 
miles.  According  to  the  account,  given  by  St.  Luke,  of  the 
journeying  of  St.  Paul,  contained  in  the  20th  chapter  of  the 
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Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Province  of  Asia  would  seem,  at 
that  time,  to  hare  been  restricted  within  much  narrower  limits. 
St.  Paul  took  ship  at  Assos,  and  the  next  place  at  which  he 
Btop}>ed,  upon  the  main  land,  was  Miletus,  at  the  same  time 
he  declared  his  reason  for  passing  by  Ephesus,  because  he 
would  not  spend  his  time  in  Asia.  The  whole  coast  of  that 
Province,  we  must  hence  infer,  was  included  between  those 
two  cities,  which  are  less  than  fifty  miles  apart.  So  that,  ao* 
cording  to  St.  Paul,  Asia  could  not  have  contained  more  than 
twenty  thousand  square  miles. 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  Churches  in  this  Province  over 
which  Bishops  presided,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  evi- 
dence of  St.  John,  in  his  Seven  Epistles,  written  to  the 
Churches  in  Asia.  They  are  each  of  them  addressed  to  the 
Angel  of  the  respective  Churches.  Among  those  holding  to 
the  language  of  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal,  that,  ^^  from  the 
Apostles'  time,  there  have  been  these  three  Orders  of  Minis- 
ters in  Christ's  Church,  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,"  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  by  "Angel"  is  signified  Bishop.  In- 
deed,  but  two  other  interpretations  have  been  suggested.  One 
makes  the  word  "  Angel"  mean  the  presiding  Elder,  or  Mode* 
rator,  which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  substantially  the  same,  as 
far  as  our  present  purpose  is  concerned;  for  "  Angel"  still  signi* 
fies  the  chief  officer,  the  interpretation  differing  only  as  to  the 
proper  title  to  be  given  to  the  chief  officer  at  that  early  date,— 
a  controversy  already  determined  for  Churchmen  in  the  Pre- 
face to  the  Ordinal.^  The  other  interpretation  of  the  word 
"Angel"  is,  that  it  signifies  the  guardian  Angel  of  each 
Church,  a  pure  and  simple  spirit.  The  absurdity  of  this  opin- 
ion, when  taken  in  connection  with  the  tenor  of  the  letters 

*  The  statement  of  the  non-Episcopal  Hosheim,  is  too  valuable,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  be  omitted.  He  says :  '*  In  the  more  considerate  ones  [Churches]  at  leasts 
if  not  in  the  others,  it  came  even  during  tJhe  Ufe-time  of  the  ApoetkSy  and  wUh  HMr 
approbation,  to  be  the  practice  for  some  one  maoi  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  to  be 
invested  with  the  presidency  or  chief  direction.  And  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
we  are  supplied  with  an  argument  of  such  strength,  in  those  "  Angels"  to  whom 
St  John  addressed  the  Epistles,  which,  by  the  command  of  our  Saviour  Etmseff, 
he  sent  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  (Rev.  ii,  iii,)  as  the  Presbyterians,  as  they  are 
termed,  let  them  labor  and  strive  what  they  may,  will  never  be  able  to  overoome.** 
Murdod^t  MotheMi  Commentaries,  Vol  I.     Cent  Z,  Sect  41.    p,  170. 
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themselyes,  is  too  plain  to  need  a  refutation*  It  is  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding, 
that  "  Angel''  signifies  Bishop.  In  these  Epistles  of  St.  John, 
we  have  seven  Episcopal  Sees  recorded,  all  within  the  district 
of  Asia  Proconsularis,  even  as  limited  by  the  narrower  bound- 
aries of  St.  Paul,  viz  :  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira, 
Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea.  The  order  of  these  it  is 
well  to  note.  In  Constantine's  time,  they  were  embraced 
within  three  dis'mct  Provinces,  Asia,  Lydia,  and  Phrygia  Pa- 
catiana  Prima,  the  first  three  Sees  in  the  first  Province,  the 
second  thr.e  in  the  second,  and  Laodicea,  the  Metropolis  of  the 
third.  The  distinct  grouping  together  of  the  Sees  afterwards 
embraced  in  the  same  Province,  and  the  special  mention  of  the 
Metropolis  of  each  would  seem  to  imply,  that  those  principles, 
which  afterwards  resulted  in  the  Provincial  system  of  Church 
government,  were  already  at  work.  Even  during  the  time  of 
St.  Paul's  joumeyings,  we  have  a  strong  indication  of  the  same. 
When  he  wished  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Church  in  Asia,  and 
give  them  his  parting  words  of  admonition  and  love,  he  sends 
for  the  Elders  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  as  though  the  whole 
Province  were  properly  represented  by  its  chief  city. 

The  second  witness  as  to  the  Dioceses  in  Asia  Proconsularis, 
is  St.  Ignatius,  who  suffered  martyrdom  so  soon  after  A.  D. 
100,  that  his  testimony  may,  without  error,  be  taken  as  eviden- 
cing the  condition  of  the  Church  at  the  close  of  the  First  Cen- 
tury. He  gives  direct  and  positive  testimony,  that  five  cities, 
in  the  region  imder  consideration,  had  each  their  Bishop,  in 
the  cases  of  three  mentioning  the  names  of  the  individuate 
who  exercised  the  Office.  St.  Ignatius,  while  on  his  way  to 
martyrdom,  addresses  Epistles  to  various  Churches,  and  one  to 
an  individual  Bishop,  St.  Polycarp,  who  was  subsequently 
added  to  the  same  noble  army  of  martyrs.  Five  of  those  Epis- 
tles were  written  to  Churches  in  Asia  Proconsularis,  viz :  to 
Ephesus,  Magnesia,  TraUes,  Philadelphia,  and  Smyrna.  Three 
of  these  are  included  among  the  number  addressed  by  Si 
John,  but  we  have  two  additional  Ones,  Magnesia  and  Tralles, 
making  nine  Dioceses  in  aU,  known  to  have  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ignatius.    No  inference  can  be  drawn 
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from  the  order  of  the  Epistles  in  this  latter  case ;  for  they  are 
separate  docaments,  and  not  all  embraced  in  one  continnons 
writing,  like  those  of  St.  John.  We  cannot  say  certainly, 
whether  the  order  in  which  we  now  find  them,  is  not  due 
solely  to  him  who  first  collected  them.  But,  most  probably,  it 
is  that  of  their  respective  dates.  The  first  three  were  written 
trovDi  Smyrna,  while  on  the  way  to  Rome,  to  which  city  also 
St  Ignatius  writes  an  Epistle  from  the  same  place.  Omitting 
Smyrna,  to  which  of  course  he  could  not  then  write,  the  oider 
is  that  of  their  Provincial  importance.  Afterwards,  when  he 
reaches  Troas,  he  writes  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  Province  of 
which  Sardis  was  the  Metropolis,  and  lastly,  to  Smyrna,  and 
specially  to  its  Bishop,  Polycarp.  There  were  special  reasons 
for  St.  Ignatius's  addressing  these  Churches ;  either  he  had 
passed  through  those  cities  on  his  way  to  Bome  and  received 
personal  tokens  of  their  love,  or  they  had  been  specially  inter- 
ested in  comforting  and  praying  for  the  persecuted  Church  in 
Syria,  over  whose  chief  city,  Antioch,  St.  Ignatius  had  been 
Bishop.  His  silence,  in  reference  to  the  other  Churches  men- 
tioned by  St.  John,  cannot,  therefore,  be  urged  against  their 
existence  as  Episcopal  Sees  in  his  day,  especially  as  St.  John 
addresses  them  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  which  he  writes 
to  the  three  which  St.  Ignatius  asserts  to  have  had  their  own 
Bishops. 

We  have  thus  found  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  nine 
Dioceses,  all  plainly  within  the  narrow  limits  derived  from  St. 
Luke's  account  of  the  joumeyings  of  St  Paul.  Archbishop 
Ussher,  indeed,  assigns  no  greater  limits  to  the  Province  of 
Asia,  as  that  name  was  understood  in  the  time  of  Constantino. 
Dividing  twenty  thousand  square  miles  among  nine  Sees,  we 
have  an  average  length  and  breadth  of  forty  seven  miles.  In 
other  words,  in  a  space  less  than  the  single  Diocese  of  New 
York,  there  were  at  least  nine  Bishops,  each  exercising  his  own 
separate  jurisdiction,  and  this  at  about  A.  D.  100,  and  under 
strictly  Apostolic  rule. 

The  number  is  set  down  as  at  least  nine,  for,  although  this 
is  all  that  can  be  positively  asserted,  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  the  number  greater.    In  the  instance  of  Colossaa,  to 
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which  Church  St.  Patd  addressed  an  Epistle,  the  probability 
almost  rises  to  certainty.  Epaphras  is  spoken  of  in  such  wann 
terms  for  his  zeal  in  caring  for  their  spiritual  interests,  that 
the  suggestion  at  once  presents  itself,  that  he  was  their  Bishop. 
The  actual  title  is  not  bestowed,  but  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  true  and  faithful  Bishop  are  given.  Not  only  CoIosssb, 
but  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea,  are  mentioned  in  the  same  Epis- 
tle, as  containing  well  established  Churches,  and,  knowing  the 
custom  that  prevailed  in  other  Churches  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that,  by  that  time,  if  not 
in  the  Apostles'  days,  these  two  additional  cities,  CoIosssb  and 
Hierapolis,  also  had  their  Bishops.  As  stiU  farther  corrobora- 
tive  evidence  in  the  case  of  Hierapolis,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  EusebiuB,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  that,  while  Polycarp 
flourished  at  Smyrna,  Papias  was  Bishop  of  Hierapolis.  His 
words  are : 

"  About  this  time  flourished  Poljoarp  in  Asia,  an  intimate  disciple  of  the  Apos- 
tiesi  who  received  the  Episcopate  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna^  at  the  hands  of  the 
eye-witnesses  and  servants  of  the  Lord.  At  this  time  also  Papias  was  well  known 
as  Bishop  of  the  Church  at  Hierapolis,  a  man  well  skilled  in  all  manner  of  learning, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures."* 

Eusebius,  then,  in  the  same  chapter,  goes  on  to  speak  of  St. 
Ignatius.  It  is  true,  that  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  be- 
fore this  testimony  was  written.  But  in  the  case  of  a  man,  so 
well  known,  and  so  highly  esteemed  as  to  be  classed  along  with 
St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Polycarp,  we  cannot  suppose  that  so  short 
a  period  could  have  introduced  any  material  error  as  to  the 
time  at  which  he  lived. 

2.  To  proceed  to  a  different  quarter  of  the  world,  and  pass 
over  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  What  was  the 
size  of  the  Dioceses  in  Africa,  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  A.  D. 

250? 

In  the  African  Provinces,  it  is  well  known,  that  at  the  peri- 
ods at  which  we  have  complete  lists  of  the  Dioceses,  they  were 
exceedingly  numerous.  In  the  time  of  Augustine,  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  according  to  a  list  made  about  fifty  years  after  his 
death,  there  were,  in  the  region  extending  from  the  confines  of 


^  Eus.  Ecd.  Hist.  lib.  HL  chap.  zzzH 
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Libya,  to  the  Straits  of  Gibralter,  four  hundred  and  Bixty-six 
Dioceses.  In  the  single  Province  of  Africa  Zengitanea,  of 
which  Carthage  was  the  Metropolis,  there  were  over  one  hun- 
dred. The  size  of  this  Province  was  but  little  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York.  This  was  about 
A.  D.  400,  somewhat  later  than  the  limit,  A.  D.  325,  which 
we  have  proposed  in  this  paper.  This  notitia  is  referred  to, 
simply  to  show  that  in  earlier  records,  though  we  have  the 
names  of  many  Bishops  and  Episcopal  Sees,  in  all  probability 
we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  half  of  those  which 
really  existed. 

In  the  time  of  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  250, 
we  have  co-temporaneous  authority,  not  perhaps  to  arrive  at  a 
clear  idea  of  the  actual  size  of  Dioceses,  but  sufficient  to  show 
that,  at  the  very  largest,  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  within  the 
space  of  the  average  size  of  our  Dioceses,  even  upon  the  At- 
lantic coast,  where  the  Church  has  been  longest  established. 
Cyprian  himself,  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  speaks  of  his  settling 
the  affairs  of  his  own  Church  and  Province  after  the  persecu- 
tion, in  connection  with  thirty-one  other  Bishops.    From  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  doubtless  these  all  belonged  to  his 
own  Province ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  one,  who  so  jecJously 
guarded  his  Metropolitical  rights  on  other  occasions,  would 
permit  Bishops  of  other  Provinces  to  interfere  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  his  own  Church.     The  persecution  here 
alluded  to  was  that  one  of  extreme  severity,  under  the  Empe- 
ror Decius,  and  continued  by  his   successor,   Gallus,   which 
ceased  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  A.  D.  253.    If,  after  such  a 
persecution,  thirty-two  Bishops  were  still  left  to  meet  together 
in  a  Synod,  part  of  whose  duties  was,  in  all  likelihood,  to  con- 
secrate Bishops  for  the  vacant  Sees,  we  may  without  hesita- 
tion conclude,  that  previously  they  had  far  exceeded  the  num- 
ber of  thirty-two.    A  short  time  after  this,  Cyprian  called  to- 
gether a  Synod,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question  of  the 
re-baptizing  of  heretics,  at  which  we  find  seventy-two  Bishops 
assembled,  and  not  long  after,  another  Synod,  at  which  eighty- 
five  Bishops  were  present.     Stephen,  Bishop  of  Bome,  had 
taken  the  contrary  side  of  this  question,  and  maintained  the 
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validity  of  heretical  Baptism.  To  exert  a  greater  influence, 
in  opposition  to  so  prominent  a  See,  Bishops  were  invited  from 
all  parts  of  Africa.  We  cannot,  in  consequence,  say  how 
many  of  the  eighty-five  assembled  were  Suffragans  of  the 
Bishop  of  Carthage.  For,  although  we  have  the  names  of 
those  Bishops,  and  the  titles  of  their  Sees,  preserved  in  the 
records  of  the  Synod,  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  par- 
ticular Province  to  which  many  of  them  were  attached.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  there  were  but  few,  beside  Metropoli- 
tans, from  other  Provinces.  But,  taking  only  the  thirty-two, 
whom  we  know  to  have  survived  the  Decian  persecution,  their 
Sees  will  average  no  more  than  twenty-two  miles  in  each  di- 
rection. 

3.  For  a  view  of  the  Church  in  France,  we  will  select  that 
Province  of  which  Aries  was  the  Metropolis,  and  in  which  a 
Council,  consisting  of  members  from  a  number  of  the  West- 
em  Provinces,  was  held,  A.  D.  314.  This  was  the  part  of 
France  which  first  received  Christianity,  and  which  suffered 
most  severely  from  the  persecutions  of  the  heathen  Emperors. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  smallest  Dioceses  within  the  limits  of 
ancient  Gaul,  agreeing  perfectly  with  the  assertion,  made  at 
the  commencement  of  this  paper,  that  Dioceses,  as  a  rule,  were 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  earliness  of  the  date  at  which  they 
received  their  first  Bishop.  In  the  Province  Arelatensis,  or 
Yiennensis  Secunda,  Bingham  informs  us,  out  of  Carolus  a 
Sancto  Paulo,  that  there  were  ten  Dioceses.  Four  of  these  we 
find  represented  at  the  Council  of  Aries.  In  this  Province 
there  were  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles.  If 
we  take  into  consideration  only  the  four  Sees,  whose  Bishops 
were  present  at  that  Council,  we  have  an  average  extent,  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  each,  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five square  miles,  or  about  thirty-six  miles  in  each  direction. 

4.  For  a  view  of  the  size  of  Dioceses,  during  the  time  of 
Constantine,  we  will  select,  first,  the  neighborhood  of  AntiocL 
Better  to  illustrate  our  reference,  we  append  an  outline  map 
of  this  region. 
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The  whole  region  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Eu- 
phrates was  called  Syria,  and,  in  the  ancient  Church,  was  di- 
vided into  several  Provinces.  The  four  northernmost  of  these 
will  give  a  fair  indication  of  the  extent  of  Dioceses  at  that 
period.  In  the  neighboring  Province  of  Palestine  they  were 
considerably  smaller,  but  then,  these  latter  were,  probably,  of 
much  earlier  date  in  their  establishment.  In  the  four  Pro- 
vinces, spoken  of  above,  viz  :  Syria  Prima,  Syria  Secunda,Eu- 
phratesia,  and  Theodorias,  with  but  limited  research,  twenty 
Dioceses  have  been  verified  as  existing  at  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino. Later  notituB  give  twenty-nine  as  the  whole  number. 
Most  of  these,  in  all  probability,  existed  as  early  as  A.  D.  325. 
In  Syria  Prima,  with  an  area  of  about  five  thousand  four 
hundred  square  miles,  we  have  five  Dioceses,  viz :  Antioch,  Selu- 
cia,  Berraea,  Gindarus,  and  Chalcis,  giving  an  average  extent 
to  each  of  thirty- two  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  In  Syria  Se- 
cunda,  situated  inland  about  midway  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Euphrates,  we  have  four  Dioceses,  viz :  Apamea,  Are- 
thusa,  Larissa,  and  Seleucobelus.  Three  others  are  given  by  later 
authors,  Epiphania,  Mariamne,  and  Baphanaea,  and  Bingham 
asserts,  that  seven  was  the  ancient  number.  This  Province 
contained  an  area  of  about  four  thousand  eight  hundred  square 
miles.  Beckoning  only  the  four  Dioceses,  which  have  been 
verified  as  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Century, 
they  have  an  average  extent  of  thirty-four  miles  in  each  di- 
rection. In  the  Province  of  Euphratesia,  which  extended 
along  the  West  side  of  the  Euphrates  river,  we  have  seven  Di- 
oceses, viz :  Hieropolis,  Cyrus,  (which  some  place  in  Syria 
Prima,)  Samosata,  Doliche,  Germanicia,  Zeugma,  and  Neo- 
CsBsarea.  Later  notiticB  give  seven  others,  making  in  all  four- 
teen. Bingham  asserts,  that  the  ancient  number  was  thirteen. 
This  Province  contained  about  eight  thousand  square  miles. 
Beckoning  only  the  seven  Dioceses,  first  mentioned,  they  have 
an  average  extent  of  thirty-three  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 
In  the  fourth  Province,  Theodorias,  there  were  four  Dioceses, 
and  the  same  number  is  all  that  is  given  in  later  notitice,  viz : 
Laodicea,  Balanea,  Gabala,  and  Paltus.  In  this  Province 
there  was  an  area  of  about  sixteen  thousand  square  miles, 
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giving  an  average  extent  to  each  of  twenty  miles  in  length  and 
breadth.  Or,  putting  the  four  Provinces  together,  we  have  an 
extent  of  country  nine-tenths  of  the  size  of  the  Diocese  of 
New  York,  in  which,  A.  D.  325,  there  were  twenty  Bishoprics. 
And  whoever  examines  carefully  into  the  size  of  Dioceses, 
during  the  Fourth  Century,  will  readily  perceive,  that  those  in 
Syria,  if  anything,  exceeded  in  area  the  majority. 

This  computation  of  the  extent  of  Dioceses  in  Sjrria  must 
be  put  in  comparison  with  the  average  extent  at  earlier  peri- 
ods, previously  stated,  as  though  in  later  times  they  were 
smaller.  In  consequence  of  the  more  numerous  writings  of 
the  Fourth  Century,  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  Church ;  and  the  number  of  Dioceses, 
mentioned  in  co-temporary  writers,  more  nearly  approaches  the 
full  number  of  those  really  existing.  Although  there  is  strong 
circumstantial  evidence,  that  many  cities  recorded  in  later  no^ 
tituB  were  made  Episcopal  Sees  at  a  very  early  date,  none  are 
taken  into  consideration  except  those  which  are  mentioned  as 
having  Bishops,  by  co-temporary  writers.  Since  these  Bishops 
are  spoken  of  but  incidentally,  it  would  indeed  be  contrary  to 
all  probability,  that  we  should  find,  in  an  extremely  limited 
number  of  writers,  all  the  Sees  in  any  one  Province  distinctly 
mentioned.  We  find,  in  fact,  the  names  of  many  Bishops 
without  the  titles  of  any  See  attached  to  them,  but  mentioned 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  they  belong  to  Provinces,  to 
all  of  whose  known  Dioceses  other  Bishops  have  elsewhere  been 
assigned,  making  it  thus  certain,  that  there  were  more  Dio- 
ceses, although  their  names  have  not  been  handed  down  by  co- 
temporary  writers. 

5.  In  Palestine,  where,  most  of  all,  we  should  expect  to  see 
the  impress  of  Apostolic  directicm  in  reference  to  the  oversight 
and  government  of  the  Churches,  we  find  the  Dioceses  exceed- 
ingly small.  Taking  the  Province  of  Palestina  Prima,  of 
which  we  have  the  most  complete  record,  we  find  Episcopal 
Sees  five,  seven,  and  ten  miles  from  each  other.  In  the  case 
of  three  Sees,  viz :  Gaza,  Maiuma,  (which  was  constituted  a 
city  and  Bishopric  by  Constantine*)  and  Anthedon,  Sozomen 
mentions  particularly  that  they  were   not  above  three  miles 
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from  each  other.  This  Province  extended  along  the  entire 
coast  uf  Palestine  and  inland  to  the  Jordan,  being  bounded  on 
the  East  bj  that  river,  for  about  half  its  distance  from  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  embracing  an  area  of  about 
thirty-six  hundred  square  miles.  In  the  Sixth  Centuiy,  there 
were  about  twenty-five  Dioceses  within  these  limits,  most  of 
which,  probably,  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
for,  in  the  meanwhile,  Palestine  had  diminished  in  population 
and  in  relative  political  importance.  There  are  thirteen  sub- 
scriptions of  Bishops  from  this  Province  to  the  acts  of  that 
Council.  In  addition  to  these,  Maiuma  and  Anthedon  are 
mentioned  by  Sozomen  as  existing  at  the  beg;inning  of  Con- 
stantino's reign.  Others  are  to  be  found  in  subsequent  wri- 
ters, at  sufficiently  early  dates,  to  make  it  probable  that  they 
were  Sees  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  But,  dividing  the  en- 
tire territory  between  the  fifteen  Dioceses  of  which  we  have 
positive  testimony,  that  they  were  not  of  later  origin  than  the 
beginning  of  the  Fourth  Century,  we  have  an  average  extent 
for  each  Diocese  of  two  hundred  and  forty  square  miles,  or  of 
less  than  sixteen  miles  in  each  direction.  In  other  words,  the 
Diocese  of  Bhode  Island,  the  smaUest  in  the  United  States, 
would  contain  over  five  of  those  ancient  Dioceses,  and  New 
York  would  contain  nearly  a  hundred.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  the  average  size  of  the  Dioceses  in  Palestine, 
given  above,  is,  in  all  likelihood,  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the 
reality. 

6.  As  to  Great  Britain,  there  are  no  sufficient  co-temporane- 
ous  data  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  Church  in  that  Island 
previous  to  the  Council  of  Nice.  We  have,  however,  later 
authorities  to  enable  us  to  infer,  that  Bishops  were  much  more 
numerous,  at  an  early  period,  than  at  any  time  since  Augus- 
tine and  his  successors  at  Canterbury  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing their  authority  over  the  whole  country.  For  the  purpose 
of  showing,  clearly,  that  small  Dioceses  are  not  a  Bomish,  but 
an  ancient  rule,  and  that  the  establishment  of  the  Papal  power 
has  ever  been  signalized  by  consolidation  of  Dioceses,  the  evi- 
dence, though  later  than  the  Fourth  Century,  wiU  be  briefly 
stated.    From  the  fact  of  Great  Britain  having  been  twice 
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converted  to  ChristJAnity,  (or,  rather,  that  portion  overran  by 
the  heathen  Saxons  having  received  the  Gospel  a  second  time,) 
we  have  a  plain  and  most  significant  indication  of  the  different 
tendencies  of  the  earlier  and  purer  days  of  the  Church,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  later  and  more  corrupt  period,  in  relation 
to  the  size  of  Dioceses.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  portion 
of  Britain  was  converted  at  a  very  early  period,  probably  in 
the  time  of  the  Apostles,  certainly  at  a  period  not  very  remote 
from  their  day,  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  Bishops  were 
appointed  to  preside  over  distinct  Dioceses.  Ussher  makes 
mention  of  three  Archbishoprics  as  existing  in  Enjgland  before 
A.  D.  179,  viz :  at  Eboracum,  (York,)  Londinum,  (London,) 
and  Cambria,  near  the  river  Isca,  (Caerleon  on  Uske.)  Even 
in  the  extreme  North,  the  Orcades,  or  Orkney  Islands,  had 
their  Bishop,  as  early  as  A.  D^  293.  Four  other  Sees  are 
named  by  him  as  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury, viz  :  Lincoln,  Mona,  or  Anglesea,  Constantium,  a  sufira- 
gan  See  of  York,  and  Augusta  Civitatis  Britanniee.  It  is  well 
known,  too,  that  at  the  Council  of  Aries,  A.  D.  314,  Britain 
was  represented  by  three  Bishops,  those  of  York,  London,  and 
Caerleon.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  ascertain  the  exact  number  of 
Sees  at  that  early  period,  and  yet  we  can  learn  enough  to 
know,  that  they  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  later  ones, 
established  by  Augustine,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Borne.  We  have,  still  remaining,  the  names  of  seven  Bishops, 
together  with  the  titles  of  their  Sees,  who  met  to  confer  with 
Augustine  at  the  Synod  of  Worcester.  These  were  all  Suffra- 
gans of  the  Archbishop  of  Caerleon  upon  Uske.  Five  of  these 
Sees  were  situated  within  the  present  limits  of  the  Principality 
of  Wales,  and  two  immediately  adjoining.  This  would  give  an 
average  extent  of  about  thirty-five  miles  in  each  direction.  Com- 
pare with  this  the  Episcopacy,  introduced  by  Augustine,  at  the 
end  of  the  Sixth  Century.  We  find,  for  a  long  period  from  that 
date,  but  seven  Bishops  among  all  the  Saxons,  one  in  each  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy.  In  the  whole  course  of  Church 
history,  this  arrangement  of  a  Romish  Missionary,  appears  to 
be  the  only  parallel  to  our  own  custom,  of  a  single  Bishop 
having  jurisdiction,  not  over  a  single  city  and  its  immediately 
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adjoining  territory,  but  over  an  entire  State,  comprising  many 
cities  and  varied  interests.  Some  of  those  Saxon  Sees  were 
subsequently  divided  ;  but,  compared  with  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  British  Church,  as  seen  at  the  same  time  in  Wales, 
they  continued  still  very  lai^e.  This  difference  between  earlier 
and  later  usage,  exemplified  in  Great  Britain,  corroborates  the 
statement,  that  lai^  Dioceses  arise,  partially  at  least,  out  of 
the  claim  of  Church  dignitaries  to  exercise  civil  power,  and  to 
assume  the  outward  pomp  of  those  in  high  civil  rank.^ 

7.  In  the  preceding  discussion,  we  have  considered  separate 
Provinces,  without  any  reference  to  the  ease  or  difficulty  of 
access  of  the  various  villages  or  towns  comprised  in  a  Diocese. 
In  comparing  the  large  size  of  modem  Dioceses  with  those 
more  ancient,  it  is  often  accounted  for  and  justified,  on  the 
ground  of  the  greater  ease  and  rapidity  of  traveling  at  the 
present  day.  And  it  is  asserted,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
modern  Bishop,  (as  far  as  the  time  and  physical  enei^,  spent  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  is  concerned,)  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  no  larger  than  many  ancient  ones.  If  the  time  spent  in 


*  England  and  Wales  contain  fifty-seyen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twehre 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  eighteen  millions.  There  are  twentj-nz 
Bishops;  or  one  Bishop  to  a  little  over  two  thousand  square  miles.  And  yet,  so 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  Church  is  the  Episcopal  supervision,  that  men 
of  all  parties  are  moving  for  a  return  more  nearly  to  the  primitive  pattern.  In 
our  own  country,  the  State  of  New  York  has  forty-six  thousand  square  miles,  and 
nearly  four  millions  of  people,  and  has  only  two  Bishops ;  whereas,  to  equal  Eng- 
land and  Wales  territorially,  even  with  their  present  imperfect  condition,  New 
York  should  have  at  least  sixteen  Bishops.  Pennsylvania  has  forty-seven  thousand 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  nearly  three  millions,  and  has  two  Bishops; 
4Brtiereas,  to  equal  England,  territorially,  she  should  have  at  least  sixteen  Bishops. 
Maryland  has  eleven  thousand  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  thousand,  and  only  one  Bishop;  whereas,  even  at  this  ratio,  she  should 
have  at  least  four  Bishops.  Illinois  has  fifty-five  thousand  four  hundred  square 
miles,  being  larger  than  England,  and  nearly  as  large  as  England  and  Wales  to- 
gether,  nearly  two  millions  of  people,  and  one  Bishop ;  while  she  should  have  (tei^ 
ritorially)  at  least  eighteen  Bishops.  We  have  avoided  fractions,  and  our  numben, 
therefore,  are  too  small,  rather  than  too  large.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  teni- 
toriai  extent  of  a  country  alone  should  regulate  the  number  of  its  Diooeses;  bu^ 
when  we  consider  the  vast  and  undeveloped  resources  of  our  countiy,  and  the  un- 
paralleled rapidity  with  which  it  is  becoming  settled,  regard  should  be  had  to  its 
prospective  wants.  The  denominations  around  us,  especially  the  Romanists  and 
Kethodists,  are  wiser,  in  this  respect,  than  we. 
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traveling  and  physical  endurance  were  recognized^  in  any  sense, 
as  principles  in  accordance  with  which  the  limits  of  Dioceses 
were  to  be  marked  out,  we  would  expect  to  find,  in  reading  the 
history  of  the  early  Church,  that  along  the  sea-coast,  and  on 
the  borders  of  navigable  rivers.  Dioceses  were  larger  than  in 
inland  and  mountainous  districts.  Whereas,  the  very  reverse 
is  true.  Where  the  means  of  transportation  were  more  rapid 
and  easy,  the  Kpiscopal  Sees  were  much  nearer  to  each  other, 
and  consequently  must  have  had  their  respective  jurisdictions 
much  more  circumscribed.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
rule  of  the  Early  Church  was,  to  place  a  Bishop  in  every  city, 
and  where  these  sprang  up  most  thickly,  (as  would  be  the  case 
along  the  great  routes  of  navigation,)  there  the  Episcopal 
Sees  would  be  most  numerous. 

Looking  at  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  in  passing  from  Aby- 
dos,  southerly,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  along  the 
windings  of  the  coast,  we  find  twelve  Episcopal  Sees,  averaging 
eight  and  one-third  miles  apart.  Proceeding  farther  along,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ephesus,  upon  the  coast  of  Lydia  and 
Caria,  in  a  like  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  we  find  four- 
teen Sees,  averaging  but  little  more  than  seven  miles  apart.  On 
the  coast  of  Syria,  in  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  there 
are  nine  Sees.  Taking  the  entire  sea-coast  of  Phoenicia,  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  we  find  fourteen  Sees.  The  en- 
tire coast  of  Palestine  was  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in 
extent,  and  upon  it  we  find  twelve  Episcopal  Sees.  If  we  ex- 
amine into  the  proximity  of  the  Sees  on  the  river  Nile,  and 
the  navigable  waters  of  its  Delta,  we  will  find  them  even  at 
less  distances.  Beginning  with  Alexandria,  and  proceeding  along 
the  canal  connecting  it  with  the  Nile,  and  thence  up  the  most 
westerly  branch  of  the  Delta,  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  we 
will  pass  eight  Episcopal  Sees,  averaging  but  six  and  one- 
quarter  miles  from  each  other.  Following  the  windings  of  the 
central  part  of  the  Delta,  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  we 
meet  with  seven  Sees.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis, 
along  the  Nile,  and  the  easternmost  branch  of  the  Delta,  in  a 
like  distance  of  fifty  miles,  we  find  eight  Episcopal  Sees.  In 
every  part  of  the  Christian  world,  as  it  existed  in  the  early 
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days  of  the  Churchy  the  same  truth  holds  good,  without  an 
exception.  Whatever  may  have  heen  the  average  distance  of 
Episcopal  Sees  in  any  Province,  those  along  the  sea-board,  or 
navigable  rivers,  were  much  nearer,  while  those  inland  were  at 
proportionately  greater  distances. 

A  fuU  examiaation  even  into  those  eompanitively  scanty  re- 
cords  of  the  Church  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  will  show,  plainly, 
that  the  Dioceses  established  by  the  Apostles  and  their  imme- 
diate successors,  were,  compared  with  our  own,  exceedingly 
small.  We  have  evidence  to  show,  that  they  could  not  have 
been,  in  any  instance,  greater  than  a  square  of  forty  miles, 
while  the  probability  is,  that  on  an  average  they  were  much 
less  than  half  that  size. 

IV.  What  are  we  to  learn  from  this  Primitive  model  for  the 
size  of  Dioceses  ?  We  at  least  learn  what  the  methods  of  the 
Church's  work  were,  in  this  regard,  under  the  guidance  of  In- 
spired men,  and  of  the  men  whom  they  appointed.  We  learn 
what  the  Episcopate  was,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Inspired 
men,  who  received  it  from  our  Lord,  to  Whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  specially  given,  and  Whose  office  it  was,  as  our  Lord  told 
them,  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  whatsoever 
things  He  had  taught  them  during  those  Forty  Days,  between 
the  Besurreotion  and  the  Ascension.  Here,  then,  is  the  argu- 
ment. This  is  the  Divine  pattern  of  the  Episcopate,  given  on 
the  Holy  Mount.  Doubtless  the  regulation  of  the  size  of  Dio- 
ceses must,  always,  and  in  all  places,  be  left  somewhat  to  the 
wisdom  of  each  generation ;  but  yet,  there  are  certain  great 
elementary  principles  underlying  this  whole  question,  reaching 
not  only  the  mere  question  of  the  geographical  extent  of  Epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  Episcopal  Office, 
which  can  never  be  violated  without,  just  to  that  extent,  mar- 
ring the  Divine  plan,  and  hindering  the  practical  working  of 
an  Apostolic  Church.  But  let  us  compare  our  own  condition 
and  circumstances  with  those  of  the  ancient  Christians,  and 
see  in  what  these  are  similar,  and  in  what  they  di£Eer. 

In  the  first  place,  both  the  Ante-Nicene  Church  and  our 
own  branch,  in  these  United  States,  are  free  from  all  civil  con- 
troL    This  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance,  and  though  it 
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would  be  foreign  to  our  present  subject  to  enter  upon  itsfuU  in- 
vestigation, we  may  readily  perceive,  that  it  has  no  small  bearing 
upon  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  our  adopting  the  same  pro- 
portion of  things,  in  the  outward  organization  of  the  Church, 
which  characterized  it  in  those  early  days,  when  its  position 
in  the  world  corresponded  exactly  with  our  own.  Large  Dio- 
ceses have  been  found  only  in  those  countries  where  the  Church 
has  been  supported  by  the  whole  force  of  the  civil  power. 
Even  in  our  own  country,  the  enormous  size  of  our  Dioceses  is 
the  result  of  traditions  and  usages,  inherited  from  an  Estab- 
lished Church.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  extension  of 
the  Qospel  may,  or  may  not  have  been  promoted  by  an  exten- 
sive Episcopal  jurisdiction.  In  either  case,  we  cannot  draw 
any  inference  worthy  of  reliance,  bearing  upon  our  own  wholly 
different  condition.  If  we  would  gain  wisdom  from  the  past, 
we  must  consider  the  increase  of  the  Church,  and  the  outward 
instruments  and  organization,  which,  under  God,  were  the 
means  of  that  increase  during  the  period  while  she  was  still 
unsupported  by  the  arm  of  temporal  power,  or  while  that  power 
was  arrayed  against  her.  An  essential  feature  of  that  organi- 
zation, we  have  found  to  be — ^numerous  Bishops  and  small 
Dioceses. 

In  the  second  place,  our  own  position  and  that  of  the  early 
Church  are  similar,  in  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  popula- 
tion adverse  to  our  claims.  In  no  other  country  is  this  the 
case,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  Colonial  possessions,  in  which 
the  policy  of  fr^uent  divisions  of  Dioceses,  is  more  or  less 
rapidly  being  carried  out.  There  is  a  certain  prestige  of  au- 
thority and  power  surrounding  an  Established  Church  ;  and 
frequently,  too,  a  strong  conviction,  that  it  is  the  old  Church, 
which  avails  much  towards  securing  its  general  reception.  But, 
with  us,  there  is  nothing  of  all  this.  With  us,  the  Church 
must  stand  upon  her  own  simple  merits,  and  be  extended  by 
the  active  labors  of  her  members.  By  the  large  majority  of 
the  people,  all  sorts  of  religion,  or,  at  least,  all  which  make  a 
decent  pretext  to  the  name  of  Christian,  (and  that  name  is 
made  to  embrace  those  who  maintain  that  Christ  was  a  mere 
man^  or,  at  most,  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  Inspired  proph- 
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ets,)  are  regarded  pretty  much  in  the  same  light.  In  this  re- 
spect we  are  on  a  parallel  with  the  ancient  Church,  who  were 
surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  religions,  and  which  were  willingly 
tolerated,  so  long  as  no  one  claimed  an  exclusive  title  to  being 
true.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  say,  which  is  the  harder  task,  to 
make  headway  in  our  day  against  tha(t  spiritual  pride  which  marks 
many  of  the  earnest  separatists  from  the  Church,  and  against 
that  stolid  indifference  which  rejects  all  Creeds,  and  bases  itself 
on  an  outward  moral  life  ;  or  to  encounter,  as  the  Early  Church 
did,  that  fierce  outburst  of  passion  and  malignity  incensed 
by  an  inward  consciousness  of  utter  depravity  in  morals,  which 
compelled  her  to  wade  through  the  blood  of  her  own  martyrs. 
Though  the  cause  and  groimd  of  the  opposition  be  different, 
there  is  sufficient  similarity  between  us  and  the  condition  of 
the  Early  Church  to  constitute  it  a  guide,  which,  with  but 
little  deviation,  it  were  the  part  of  wisdom  to  follow. 

Thirdly ;  objection  has  been  made  to  the  multiplication  of 
Bishops,  on  the  ground  of  the  want  of  pecuniary  ability  for 
their  support.  If  this  be  an  objection  at  all,  which  we  do 
not  admit,  let  us  inquire  how  we  compare  in  this  respect  with 
the  Primitive  Church  P  Is  not  the  advantage  plainly  on  our 
side  ?  The  early  Christians  were  gathered,  chiefly  from  the 
poor.  The  Gospel  had  no  attractions  for  the  rapacious  under- 
lings of  the  Civil  and  Military  authorities,  or  for  the  roving 
traders  of  the  day,  to  which  two  classes  the  riches  of  the  pe- 
riod were  chiefly  confined.  But,  is  it  true,  that  we  lack  the 
ability  to  support  a  largely  increased  Episcopate  ?  On  the 
contrary,  we  maintain,  that  a  numerous  body  of  Bishops  would 
not  only  support  themselves,  through  the  increased  energy  and 
zeal  which  they  would  give  rise  to  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Church,  but,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  increase 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  every  work  and  institution  connected 
with  the  Church.  The  way,  and  the  only  way,  to  make  the 
Church  strong,  is  to  work  the  Church  in  faith,  and  in  poverty, 
if  need  be,  on  the  Apostolic  plan.  ^^  There  is  that  scattereth, 
and  yet  increaseth  ;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than 
is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty.''  This  is  the  true  ''  econ- 
omy," in  that  Kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world.    We  may 
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confine  onrselyes,  however,  to  the  example  of  the  Primitive 
OhristianB.  They  found  no  difficulty  in .  providing  for  their 
Chief  Pastors ;  stUl  less  need  any  difficulty  exist  among  us. 
If  our  ahility  he  indeed  so  limited,  we  will  only  the  more  nearly 
approach  their  condition,  and  douhtless  that,  which  under  those 
circumstances  they  found  so  advantageous,  would  prove  the 
same  to  us. 

But,  in  one  important  particular,  we  at  the  present  day  dif- 
fer greatly  jfrom  the  Early  Church.  We  refer  to  the  strict  dis- 
cipline which  was  then  exercised  over  hoth  Clergy  and  Laity; 
while,  in  our  own  day,  there  is  scarcely  any  pretence  at  disci- 
pline over  the  Laity,  and  that  exercised  over  the  Clergy  is  ex- 
tremely lax  and  uncertain.  So  far  has  this  laxity  in  discipline 
extended,  that  our  Canons  of  the  Church  are  sometimes  delib- 
erately, and  with  perfect  impunity,  violated  by  Clergymen  to 
whose  inclinations  they  do  not  conform  ;  and  numbers,  through 
sheer  ignorance  of  what  the  Canons  enjoin,  daily  act  contrarily 
to  them.  This  ignorance  can  arise  only  from  the  wide-spread 
conviction,  that  Clergymen  are  left  so  much  to  themselves, 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  spend  time  in  ascertaining 
what  the  Canons  require  and  what  they  forbid.  But  this 
marked  feature  of  difference,  so  far  from  calling  for  large  Dio- 
ceses, is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  a  return  to 
the  primitive  model.  A  large  body  of  soldiers  without  proper 
discipline  becomes  a  mere  mob,  without  power  to  produce  an 
effect  upon  others,  or  preserve  themselves  from  suffering. 
Whereas,  with  the  very  same  men,  still  undisciplined,  divided 
into  small  squads,  the  personal  influence  of  the  Commander, 
together  with  a  sense  of  their  own  personal  responsibility, 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  great  crowd,  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
supply  the  place  of  discipline.  The  same  truth  holds  good,  in 
a  modified  sense,  with  a  Bishop  and  bos'  Clergy.  In  small  Di- 
oceses, even  when  the  Canons  are  not  literally  and  strictly  en- 
forced, the  personal  influence  of  the  Bishop  will  prevent  any 
unseemly  violation  of  their  spirit.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  habit  of  restraint  would  become  more  fixed,  and  open  the 
way  for  a  return  to  the  stricter  discipline  of  the  Ancient  Church. 
The  anticipation  of  such  a  result  has,  indeed,  been  frequently 
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urged,  by  a  certain  class  of  men,  as  an  objection  to  smaller 
Dioceses. 

To  one  examining  the  history  of  the  Church,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  system  of  appointing  a  Bishop  for  every 
<5ity  has  proved  of  immense  advantage  to  her.  A  bare  enumera- 
tion of  these  advantages  is  all  that  the  length  of  this  paper 
will  at  present  permit. 

1.  It  enabled  the  Bishop  to  remain,  almost  constantly,  in 
one  city,  and  so  gave  permanence  and  stability  to  his  influence. 
Rapidity  and  ease  of  travelling  does  not  conduce  to  this,  but 
only  permanence  of  residence.  Objection  is  made  to  a  Pres- 
byter having  charge  of  two  or  three  scattered  parishes,  (and  it 
is  resorted  to  only  under  the  pressure  of  absolute  necessity,) 
on  the  ground  of  the  loss  of  that  influence,  which  a  perma- 
nent residence  can  alone  build  up.  Why  should  not  the  same 
objection  be  of  even  greater  weight  against  too  extended  an 
Episcopal  jurisdiction  ? 

2.  A  second  advantage  arose  from  the  Bishop  being  able  to 
act  as  indeed  a  "  Father,"  and  not  as  a  mere  servant  of  the 
Presbyters,  going  hither  and  thither,  at  their  call,  to  ordain, 
to  confirm,  and  to  consecrate  Churches. 

3.  Cities  are  centres  of  commercial  interests  in  the  sur- 
rounding regions,  and  a  Bishop  being  at  each  one  of  these 
fountain  heads,  all  the  resources  of  the  Church  were  developed. 
Undet-  our  present  system,  we  find  it  extremely  difiicult  to 
sustain  even  that  pitifully  limited  Missionary  work  which  we 
have  attempted.  If  large  Dioceses  have  failed  in  this  work, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  try  the  primitive  plan  of  small  ones  ? 
We  see  in  those  assemblages,  called  Convocations  of  Presbyters, 
and  in  the  case  of  single  parishes  which  have  undertaken  the 
support  of  Mission  Churches,  how  much  influence  and  power 
is  derived  from  local  interests.  Is  it  not  within  the  reach  of 
possibility  that  if  Dioceses  were  small  enough  to  be  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  a  strictly  Apostolic  Ministry,  an  increase  in 
earnestness  and  zeal  would  be  called  forth  ? 

4.  The  wise  arrangement  of  the  Early  Church  prevented 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  cities  to  the  great  detriment  of  her 
spiritual  work,  and  the  withholding  of  funds  and  united  labor, 
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on  the  part  of  both  Presbyters  and  Laymen.  This  jealousy 
has  not  as  yet  openly  manifested  itself  among  us^  but  its  mut- 
terings  may  even  now  be  heard.  In  the  Diocese  of  Maryland 
it  has  long  since  caused  the  constitutional  stipulation,  that 
one-half  of  certain  Diocesan  officers  shall  be  chosen  from  a 
particular  geographical  portion  of  the  Diocese.  In  other  Dio- 
ceses the  same  spirit  has  been  manifested  in  repeated  attempts 
to  elect,  out  of  several  equally  eligible  candidates,  certain  ones  to 
office,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  their  residing  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  Diocese,  and  in  a  disposition  to  feel  aggrieved  at 
the  appointment  of  Committees,  in  that  some  portion  of  the 
Diocese  is  not  represented  upon  them.  The  feeling  upon  which 
this  is  based,  a  strong  attachment  to  local  interests,  is  not  to 
be  undervalued.  Would  it  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church,  at  the  present  day,  to  provide  for  its  gratification  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  Ancient  Church  ? 

5.  In  general,  in  reference  to  every  disturbing  topic,  whether 
of  Theological  opinions,  or  practical  organizations,  the  Bishop 
could  indeed  act  the  part  of  a  head  to  his  Diocese,  by  his  per- 
sonal influence  restoring  order  and  true  fraternal  relations. 
But  what  influence  can  the  Bishop,  in  a  large  Diocese,  exercise 
over  his  Clergy,  even  in  the  chief  city  in  which,  not  he,  but 
his  family  resides  ?  Next  to  nothing,  except,  it  may  be,  over 
that  portion  which  formed  the  party,  with  which,  while  yet  a 
Presbyter,  he  was  more  or  less  distinctly  identifled.  The  cor- 
diality with  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  Clergymen, 
differing  widely  in  their  theological  views,  meet  together  in 
Convocation,  shows  what  might  be  done  towards  the  removal 
of  party  strifes,  were  Dioceses  only  small  enough  for  the  Clergy 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  Bishop,  and  the 
Bishop  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  one  of  his  Clergy.  It 
is  indeed  a  most  significant  fact,  that,  outside  of  the  large 
Dioceses,  in  which  are  large  cities,  we  hear  scarcely  anything  of 
party. 

These  advantages,  derived  from  small  Dioceses,  plainly  prove 
the  wisdom  of  the  Ancient  Church  in  the  rule,  upon  which  she 
acted,  of  placing  a  Bishop  in  every  city.  She  acted  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Whose  ways,  and  modes,  and 
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rules  for  doing  Christ's  work,  are  more  than  a  mere  example 
to  Christ's  faithful  disciples,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  times. 
The  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  Church,  and  the  extension 
of  the  Grospel  among  men,  for  which  the  Church  was  estab- 
lished, were  thereby  most  effectually  secured.  And  if,  through 
human  imperfection,  we  must  still  look  for  a  certain  degree  of 
importance  and  dignity  to  be  attached  to  the  agent  by  whom 
such  things  are  accomplished,  and  if  we  cannot  keep  our  thoughts 
fixed  solely  upon  the  work,  it  may  well  be  asked,  ^  Who  oc- 
cupies the  most  dignified  position  ?  Who  really  exercises 
greater  personal  authority? — ^he  who  is  surrounded  by  outward 
numbers,  and  at  a  distance  rules  by  force  of  law  and  dread  of 
punishment,  (and  that  only  with  a  disputed  sway,)  or,  he  who 
rules  in  the  hearts  of  his  Clergy,  and  guides  them  by  the  bands 
of  love  ? — ^he  who  thinks  not  of  his  own  state,  or  of  encroach- 
ments upon  his  rights  and  powers,  but  only  of  his  Master's 
work,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  most  fully  accom- 
plished ?'  This  kind  of  personal  influence,  this  true.  Christ- 
like dignity,  arising  from  the  manifest  occupation  of  heart  and 
soul  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  can  best  be  attained  in  the 
government  of  small  Dioceses.  And  as  for  that  worldly  pride, 
that  love  of  outward  pomp,  and  place,  and  power,  the  disas- 
trous history  of  the  Early  Church  teaches  us,  with  what  firm- 
ness it  is  to  be  met  and  resisted.  We,  upon  these  Western 
shores,  will  not,  so  God  helping  us,  see  that  old  story  re-enact- 
ed. Again  and  again  did  our  Blessed  Lord  warn  and  admonish 
His  disciples  as  to  the  true  nature  of  His  Kingdom ;  again 
and  again  did  He  teach  them,  ^  Who  should  be  greatest'  in  it. 
Let  us,  with  the  truly  primitive.  Apostolic  spirit,  zeal,  love, 
self-sacrifice  and  faith,  return  to  the  truly  Apostolic  model 
first  given  by  Christ  Himself,  and  kept  in  the  mind  of  the 
Apostles  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  then  we  may  look  for  prim- 
itive success. 
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stiitUiony  dtc.    By  a  Lady.    Baltimore.     1857. 

4. — Deaconesses;  or  Working  Women  in  the  Church.    A  Ser- 
mon by  the  Eev.  C.  W.  Bankin.    Baltimore.     1857. 

5. — Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  Community  of  Labor.    By  Mrs. 
Jameson.    London.    1859. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  Church's  existence  was  the  period  of  her  truest  and  best 
life,  and  we  constantly  refer  to  its  history  for  her  present  exam- 
ple and  rule.  Comparing  the  Church  as  she  was  then  with 
her  present  position  and  work,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that 
she  has  lost  much  which  it  would  be  well  for  her  to  have 
retained.  And  yet  the  attempt  to  restore  some  of  her  ancient 
Institutions  and  customs,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  and  with 
the  experience  of  such  controversies  as  have  disturbed  her, 
leads  to  suspicion  and  apprehension  from  many  who  seem  much 
more  acute  in  tracing  the  connection  of  these  Institutions  with 
modem  novelties,  than  with  primitive  practice ;  and  from  many, 
too,  who  are  very  loud  in  calling  for  increased  activity  and  zeal 
in  the  operations  of  the  Church's  work. 

The  Order  of  Deaconesses,  or  of  Sisters,  is  one  of  those  organ- 
izations of  the  Early  Church,  which  in  our  Branch  has  been 
lost,  and  the  restoration  of  which,  while  demanded  with  some- 
what of  diffidence  by  the  few,  is  still  attracting  more  general 
attention  now-a-days,  than  at  any  period  since  the  Beformation. 

We  propose  first  to  give  some  few  facts  concerning  the  Order 
of  Deaconesses  or  Sisters  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  and 
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The  work  of  the  Deaconess  should  be  that  of  a  Deacon,  so  far 
as  it  is  consistent  with  her  sex,  taking  care  to  obey  strictly  the 
scriptural  injunction  as  to  the  relative  position  of  man  and 
woman  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Indeed,  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  prescribes  that  the<qualifications  of  a  Deaconess 
should  correspond  with  those  he  had  already,  laid  down  for  a 
Deacon.  Woman  was  given  to  man  as  a  helpmeet  for  him, 
and  in  no  work  can  she  be  of  such  proper  aid  as  in  ministering 
to  the  poor  and  needy.  The  very  term  "  Deaconess"  carries 
with  it  this  idea  of  serving,  assisting,  helping.  In  attending 
upon  sick  women  at  their  homes  and  in  Hospitals,  in  coun- 
selling and  comforting  them,  in  reclaiming  the  wandering,  and 
raising  up  the  fallen,  in  instructing  and  caring  for  ignorant  and 
neglectedchildren,  in  providing  employment  for  the  idle,  inrecon- 
cilLig  those  who  are  at  strife,  in  sympathising  with  the  lonely 
and  outcast,  in  dwelling  as  sisters  amongst  themselves,  in  all 
this,  women  may  find  proper.  Christian  work.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  work,  of  which  we  have  given  but  an  imperfect  outline, 
is  already  enjoined  upon  women,  and  may  be  done  without 
formally  associating  themselves  together ;  but  we  hope  to  prove, 
that  with  such  an  organization  this  work  may  be  done  far 
more  faithfully  and  efficiently. 

And  now  to  consider  the  history  of  the  Order  of  Deaconesses. 
First  of  all,  we  are  not  to  forget  the  example  of  those  "  holy 
women"  who,  not  however  in  any  organized  order  or  associa- 
tion, followed  our  Blessed  Lord  during  His  public  ministry, 
and  ministered  of  their  substance  to  His  necessities,  and  to 
those  of  His  immediate  Disciples.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  we  find  mentioned  the  names 
of  Dorcas,  Priscilla,  Lydia,  Philip's  daughter,  Chloe,  Tryphena, 
Tryphosa,  Persis,  Euodia,  Syntyche,  and  Phoebe,  several  of 
whom  are  so  described  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  they  were 
what  we  understand  by  the  term  Deaconesses.  Bingham  says, 
speaking  of  Deaconesses,  ^^  their  office  and  service  was  of  great 
use  in  the  Primitive  Church,"^  and  he  describes  particularly 
the  duties  to  which,  in  dispensing  the  fullness  of  the  Gospel, 
they  were  called ;  for  the  G-ospel,  as  such,  was  then  supposed 
to  be  meant  for  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  men. 

*AntiqultleB,  Ac,  Book  n,  Chap.  22,  Sect.  L 
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The  Church  did  not  merely  carry  "Tracts"  to  famishing 
women  and  children,  and  leave  it  to  the  world  in  the  form 
of  "  Odd  Fellows/'  &c.,  &c.,  to  carry  them  bread.  Schaff  says 
"  the  existence  of  such  Deaconesses  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
is  placed  beyond  doubt."  Mosheim  says,  writing  of  the  First 
Century,  "  there  were  also,  in  many  Churches,  and  especially 
in  those  of  Asia,  female  public  servants,  or  Deaconesses  *  *  * 
appointed  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  and  to  perform  several 
other  offices."*  The  earliest  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Ignatius, 
Epiphanius,  and  Tertullian,  speak  of  the  same  Order ;  and 
some  of  the  ancient  Councils  passed  regulations  concerning 
them.  The  "  Apostolical  Constitutions"  also  make  mention  of 
them.  Those  of  whom  Pliny  speaks  in  his  celebrated  letter 
"  quae  ministraB  dicebantur/'  seem  have  been  the  same.  At 
Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  we  find 
his  wife,  the  Empress  Placidia,  disrobing  herself  of  the  royal 
purple,  and  going  to  nurse  with  tenderness  the  sick  and  dying 
of  their  subjects  in  Constantinople ;  visiting  them  at  their 
dwellings,  and  repairing  with  the  same  zeal  to  the  Public 
Hospitals  which  the  Christians  had  now  begun  to  erect.  Her 
example  stimulated  other  Boman  ladies  to  engage  in  the  same 
charitable  work.  We  have  a  minute  account  of  one  of  these, 
Paula,  by  name,  who  in  the  year  385  quitted  Bome,  where  she 
had  been  most  liberal  in  her  gifts  to  the  poor,  and  with  her 
daughter  took  up  her  abode  in  Bethlehem  of  Judasa.  Here  she 
assembled  a  community  of  women  of  all  estates,  who  took  no 
vows,  and  made  no  professions,  but  spent  their  days  in  prayer 
and  good  works,  having  charge  especially  of  a  well-ordered 
Hospital  for  the  sick.  In  A.  D.  380,  Fabiola,  a  rich  Boman 
lady,  sold  aU  her  goods  and  gave  at  least  one  of  the  first  mod- 
els of  a  Hospital,  by  founding  at  Bome  a  House  for  the  poor 
and  sick,  who  were  gathered  in  thither  from  the  streets  and 
public  places  of  the  great  city,  and  whom  she  tended  with  the 
kindest  care.  Bingham  states  that  about  this  time  there  were 
forty  Deaconesses  attached  to  the  Church  at  Constantinople, 
amongst  whom  Olympias  is  distinguished  for  her  self-denial 
and  unwearied  charity.f 

♦  Murdock'fl  Mosheim,  Vol.  I,  p.  70.    Book  I,  Cent.  I,  Part  II,  Chap.  II. 
f  Sozomen,  Books  lY  and  Till. 
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How  long  this  Order  continued  in  the  Christian  Church  is 
not  absolutely  certain.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Fourth  Century  it  preserved  itself  free  from  abuses,  but  became 
more  or  less  corrupted  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries  ;  and, 
for  the  time  being,  disappeared,  at  least  under  this  form,  in  the 
Latin  Church,  in  the  Eighth,  when  the  Papacy  became  finally 
constituted,  and  in  the  Greek  Church  about  the  Twelfth. 

After  the  Reformation  the  Order  was  reestablished  in  yarious 
places.  In  the  Netherlands  the  ^^Demoiselles  de  Charit6'' 
were  presented  by  the  Prince  of  Sedan  with  the  means  of 
assisting  the  sick  and  poor.  The  first  General  Synod  of  the 
^^  Reformed  Church"  of  the  Lower  Bhine  and  the  Netherlands, 
which  assembled  in  1568,  expressed  its  approval  of  the  proposed 
effort  to  restore  this  Office,  and  adopted  various  articles  con- 
cerning its  public  exercise.  It  was  only  after  the  lapse  of 
eighty-one  years,  that,  in  the  Bomish  Church,  St.  Vincent  De 
Paul  instituted  the  "  Sisters  of  Charity.''  In  the  meantime, 
the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  had  stifled  among  the  French 
Protestants  the  work  commenced  by  Henry  Bobert  de  la  Marck, 
(of  Sedan,)  while  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  Deacon- 
esses were  found  in  individual  congregations  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Bationalism  and  infidel- 
ity which  succeeded  the  first  and  second  reformations,  this  Insti- 
tution with  many  others  went  to  decay.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
present  Century  to  restore,  permanently  we  hope,  this  most  valua- 
ble auxiliary.  The  want  of  something  of  the  kind  had  been  long 
and  universally  felt  and  acknowledged ;  various  experiments 
were  tried  to  remedy  the  lack  ;  but  all  were  found  inefficient 
until  the  establishment  of  the  present  Order  of  Deaconesses 
at  Kaiserswerth  in  1836  by  Pastor  Fliedner. 

Before  giving  the  details  of  this  and  similar  Institutions,  it 
may  be  well  to  revert  to  the  Order  as  established  among  the 
ancient  Christians,  and  see  what  it  was  then.  In  referring  to 
Bingham's  Antiquities,  we  find  that  originally  there  were  four 
qualifications  required  of  candidates  for  admission  into  its  num- 
ber. (1.)  That  she  should  be  a  widow.  (2.)  That  she  should 
have  borne  children.  (3.)  That  she  should  have  been  only  once 
married.  (4.)That  she  should  be  of  considerable  age.  These 
rules  however  admitted  of  exceptions,  by  which  virgins  and 
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younger  widows  were  sometimes  received.  The  question 
whether  they  were  set  apart  for  their  work  by  the  imposition 
of  hands,  has  been  pretty  well  settled  in  the  affirmative ;  so 
also,  as  to  whether  this  laying  on  of  hands  was  ordination  or 
merely  benediction.  This  setting  apart  was  not  regarded  as 
giving  them  power  to  execute  the  sacerdotal  office,  or  any  of 
the  doties  of  the  sacred  function.  This  was  expressly  guarded 
against  and  prohibited.  Their  offices  were  to  perform  some  of 
the  inferior  offices  of  the  Church,  and  those  chiefly  relating  to 
women,  for  whose  sake  they  were  ordained.  These  were  chief- 
ly— to  state  them  briefly — ^to  assist  at  the  baptism  of  female 
catechumens,  to  stand  as  sponsors  for  women,  as  the  Deacons 
did  for  men,  to  attend  and  visit  women  that  were  sick  and  in 
distress,  to  minister  to  the  confessors  and  martyrs  in  prison,  to 
assign  women  their  places  in  Church,  and  to  preside  over  the 
rest  of  the  widows  ;  and  (in  the  Greek  Church)  to  attend  the 
women's  gate  in  the  Church.  Some  of  these  offices  are  of 
course  useless  in  the  modem  Church,  and  some  would  be 
deemed  inexpedient,  while  others  belong  very  properly  to 
woman's  work  everywhere  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

And  now  to  return  to  a  brief  description  of  the  establishment 
at  Kaiserswerth,  a  smaU  town  not  far  from  Dusseldorf,  on  the 
Bhine.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  its  history  from  the 
inception  of  Pastor  Fliedner's  plans  throughout  the  various 
forms  of  persecution  and  discouragement  which  his  first  efforts 
met,  the  feeble  support  which  he  received,  the  firm  faith  he 
and  his  wife  (his  best  Deaconess)  maintained  under  all  their 
trials  and  difficulties,  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Institution  in 
the  affection  and  sympathy  of  their  neighbors,  and  the  many 
evidences  of  the  good  wrought  through  its  instrumentality,  and 
then  contrast  this  with  its  present  healthy  and  prosperous  con- 
dition ;  but  we  have  room  only  for  a  few  prominent  points  in  its 
history  and  management.  On  the  20th  of  September,  1836, 
the  first  Deaconess  came,  and  on  the  11th  of  October,  the  first 
patient  was  admitted  into  the  establishment ;  and,  from  that 
time  on,  the  number  of  both  patients  and  nurses  has  steadily 
increased,  imtil  in  1856  it  was  providing  daily  for  four  hundred 
persons  residing  within  its  walls.     During  these  twenty  years  of 
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its  existence  it  had  trained  two  hundred  and  forty  Sisters.  The 
number  of  sick  received  into  the  hospital  during  the  year  '55 
was  seven  hundred  and  forty-four.  The  training  School,  since 
the  first  opening,  has  sent  out  seven  hundred  and  forty  teachers. 
The  Infant  School  averages  ninety  children  ;  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum thirty.  The  Lunatic  Asylum  received  twenty-nine  patients 
during  the  year  '55  ;  the  Magdalen  Asylum  twenty-eight.  To 
show  that  the  Deaconesses  are  valued  in  Germany,  it  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  they  are  employed  in  over  forty  Hospitals,  Schools, 
and  other  charitable  Institutions,  as  well  as  in  many  parishes, 
as  district  visitors.  In  addition  to  this,  they  have  flourishing 
Houses  in  Frankfort,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Jerusalem,  Smyrna, 
Constantinople,  and  Pittsburgh,  (Pennsylvania,)  and  at  other 
places.  Five  Sisters  are  engaged  in  the  German  Hospital  of 
London.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia  have  manifested  a 
warm  interest  in  the  Institution,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  author- 
ities, especially,  feel  its  value.  Physicians  and  stirgeons  also 
testify  to  the  great  usefulness  of  the  Sisters  of  Eaiserswerth. 

A  few  words  now  in  regard  to  the  details  of  this  Institution. 

The  candidates  must  be  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of 
education ;  not  less  than  eighteen  years  old  ;  and  serve  from 
six  months  to  two  years  on  probation.  After  this  probationary 
term,  those  who  have  been  found  fit  are  solemnly  set  apart  to 
their  work  by  the  imposition  of  hands  ;  before  and  after  which 
ceremony  the  officiating  minister  delivers  them  an  appropriate 
address,  setting  forth  the  duties  they  assume  in  entering  the 
Sisterhood,  especially  insisting  upon  their  working  in  a  three- 
fold capacity;  (I)  as  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  (2)  as  servants 
of  the  sick  and  poor,  for  Jesus'  sake  ;  (3)  as  servants  one  to 
another.  When  one  becomes  a  Deaconess,  she  receives  a  salary 
of  $18.30.  Their  chief  external  duties  are,  to  nurse  the  sick, 
visit  the  poor,  and  instruct  the  children  of  the  schools  in  various 
household  duties,  which  are  divided  e<^ually  among  the  Sisters. 
Pastor  Fliedner  and  his  wife  are  called  Father  and  Mother,  and 
are  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  affection  and  reverence.  The 
Deaconesses  are  received  from  all  ranks  of  society.  They  wear 
a  distinguishing  dress,  which  differs  on  Sunday  from  that  worn 
on  other  days  of  the  week.     Such  as  are  suited  for  it  become 
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teaching  Sisters.  They  never  go  singly  when  sent  to  reside  in 
other  Institutions.  On  taking  on  herself  the  office,  a  Deaconess 
binds  herself  to  serve  five  years^  unless  for  reasons  considered 
sufficient  by  the  supervisors  she  should  retire  or  be  dismissed. 
Should  family  duties  require  her  presence,  she  is  not  only 
allowed  but  advised  to  resign  immediately.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  she  renews  her  promises  for  another  like  term  of  five 
years  or  for  a  longer  period.  Deaconesses  have  not  often  retired, 
but  some  have  married,  at  the  rate  of  one  a  year. 

A  similar  Institution  to  that  at  Kaiserswerth  has  been  opened 
in  Paris,  and  another  at  Strasburg.  This  latter  one  was  begun 
in  1842,  and  is  conducted  by  Sisters  of  a  higher  rank  than  those 
at  Kaiserswerth.  There  are  thirty-five  Sisters  in  Strasburg;  the 
rest  are  scattered  in  the  German  towns  of  France,  in  one  of 
which,  Mtilhausen,  there  is,  we  believe,  the  only  Hospital  in 
France  which  is  conducted  by  Protestant  Sisters. 

The  Baroness  Rantzan,  of  Mecklenburg,  after  undergoing  a 
thorough  training  at  Kaiserswerth,  is  now  the  matron  of  the 
large  new  Hospital  at  Berlin,  built  by,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  which  there  are  at  least  thirty 
Deaconesses  employed.  A  similar  establishment  was  founded 
at  Dresden  by  the  late  Countess  of  Hohenthal,  in  which 
twenty-one  women  are  under  a  course  of  instruction ;  and 
there  is  another  at  Vienna,  chiefly  supported  by  the  royal  fam- 
ily. Amongst  many  others,  we  may  mention  the  House  of 
Deaconesses  at  Biehen  in  Switzerland — St.  Loup  in  France, 
(where  the  arrangements  are  very  domestic  and  simple,  and 
where  they  pay  special  attention  to  sick  children,) — the  Nursery 
at  Berne,  and  those  of  Sweden  and  Holland,  which  we  cannot 
particularly  describe. 

We  read  that  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris,  founded  A.  D.  650, 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Hospitali^res  or  nursing 
Sisters  of  that  time, — the  first  Order  founded  exclusively  for 
Hospitals ;  women  whose  services  were  understood  to  have  been 
voluntary,  and  oflfered  from  motives  of  piety.  This  Hospital, 
as  revived,  has  now  one  thousand  beds,  all  served  by  the  same 
Sisterhood  that  have  had  charge  of  them  for  centuries.  Innocent 
IV.  united  and  collected  these  Hospital  Sisters  under  the  rule 
VOL.  XIV.  63 
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of  the  Augustine  Order,  making  them  amenable  to  the  gOTem- 
ment  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  Flanders  and  the 
Netherlands,  there  are  numerous  branches  of  the  B^guines, 
under  whose  care  many  of  the  Hospitals  are  placed,  as  are  also 
several  in  France.  In  Germany,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  are 
styled  the  Sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth,  in  honor  of  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary.  Another  Order  there  is  the  UrstdineSy  founded  in 
1537  by  Angela  de  Brescia.  Members  of  the  Kaiserswerth  Sis- 
terhood have  been  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  and  Sisters  of  Charity 
are  even  tolerated  by  the  Mussulmen,  for  in  Algiers  they  have 
charge  of  the  Civil  Hospital,  where  the  poor  colonists  struck 
down  by  the  malaria  of  their  fatal  plains  are  brought  to  die. 
Within  sight  of  the  Hospital  is  an  immense  Orphanage,  wh^« 
the  destitute  orphans  and  foundlings  of  the  various  tribes  are 
reared  by  the  same  Order. 

In  England,  important  movements  have  been  inaugurated 
for  the  reestablishment  of  the  Order  of  Deaconesses  in  that 
branch  of  the  Beformed  Church.  In  one  or  two  of  these 
Institutions  great  harm  has  resulted  to  the  cause,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Mediaeval  superstitions,  and  silly  puerilities,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  reproach,  and  an  occasional  outburst 
of  opposition,  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  English  Church 
in  the  revival  of  this  primitive  instrumentality  of  Church  work. 
The  oldest  and  most  successful  Institution,  we  believe,  is  that 
at  Devonport,  with  branches  at  London,  (a  nursing  Sister 
House,)  and  at  Bristol  a  Hospital  founded  and  conducted  by 
the  Misses  SeUon.  There  is  also  another  Institution  at  London, 
founded,  we  believe,  by  Mrs.  Fry,  for  training  Nurses  ;  also 
St.  Mary's  Home  for  penitents,  at  Wantage,  a  Home  of  Mercy 
at  Clewer,  and  a  Home  for  distressed  women  of  good  character, 
and  a  school  for  the  education  of  Orphans,  in  Osnaburg  Square, 
London; — ^all  under  the  management  of  Protestant  Sisters. 
There  is  the  ^^  Sisterhood  of  the  Servants  of  the  Church,"  at 
Plymouth,  sanctioned  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  in 
which  all  classes,  the  upper,  middle  and  lower,  work  harmoni- 
ously together,  united  by  the  strongest  of  all  bonds — ^their 
oneness  in  Christ.  Here,  and  at  Clewer,  the  Sisters  are  set 
apart  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  which  ceremony  is  called 
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confirmation.  There  is  ^'  St.  Margaret's  Home''  at  East  Grin- 
stead,  and  Nursing  Sisters  of  the  Institution  have  been  sent  for 
from  various  places.  There  is  also  the  "  House  of  Mercy"  at 
Ditchingham,  Norfolk,  in  successful  and  vigorous  existence. 
We  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  passage  lately  of  a  Besolution  in 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
jeint  Committee,  "to  deliberate  and  agree  on  certain  rules  by 
which,  women,  whose  hearts  God  has  moved  to  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  works  of  piety  and  charity,  may  be  associated 
together  on  terms  and  conditions  distinctly  known  as  those 
which  the  Church  of  England  has  sanctioned  and  prescribed." 
This,  and  the  adoption  of  Beports  in  both  Houses  looking  to 
a  restoration  of  a  more  primitive  Diaconate,  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  lay  cooperation  in  the  practical  operations  of  the 
Church's  work,  all  this  we  say  is  one  of  the  most  cheering 
signs  of  the  times.  In  this  Convocation,  the  Bev.  Ashton 
Oxenden,  who  confessed  that  his  former  prejudices  "  had  been 
almost  entirely  removed,"  in  respect  to  Deaconesses,  stated 
that  ''at  the  present  moment  there  were  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  of  these  Institutions  throughout  England  ;  and  although 
some  of  them,  particularly  in  the  west  of  England,  had  given 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  scandal,  and  had  been  the  means  of 
retarding  the  progress  of  this  question  more  than  anything 
else,  he  thought  any  extravagances  into  which  they  had  fallen 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  left  to  themselves  ; 
that  they  had  been  under  no  direct  sanction,  and  that  they  had 
been  unable  to  look  up  to  the  Church  to  father  their  institutions 
and  give  them  certain  regulations  under  which  to  act." 

As  to  individual  effort  in  England,  the  remembrance  is  still 
fresh  among  us  all  of  the  Christian  labors  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  whose  success  was  attributable,  doubtless,  in  a 
main  degree  to  the  excellent  training  she  had  at  Kaiserswerth  ; 
and  more  recently  similar  charitable  efforts  have  been  made 
among  the  outcast  and  poor  by  the  Bible  Women  and  others, 
whose  operations  are  so  well  described  in  the  ''Missing  Link," 
and  "  Bagged  Homes  and  how  to  mend  them,"  efforts  which, 
thank  God,  are  stimulating  a  few  at  least  of  our  own  American 
Church-women  to  like  deeds  of  love. 
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In  our  own  branch  of  the  Reformed  Church,  something  has 
already  been  done.  With  more  or  less  of  organization,  the 
most  encouraging  results  have  been  reached  in  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Frankfort,  Pa.,  and  in  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
Boston,  Mass.  There  is  also  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, and  the  House  of  Mercy,  at  New  York  ;  the  Church 
Home  and  Infirmary  at  Baltimore,  in  connection  with  which 
there  is,  we  believe,  a  Training  School  for  Deaconesses ;  and 
similar  Institutions  are  contemplated  in  Philadelphia,  and 
elsewhere.  These  are  small  beginnings,  it  is  true  ;  for  with  all 
our  boasted  freedom  from  State  shackles,  no  Church  in 
Christendom  needs  more  than  our  own  to  be  infused  with  the 
life,  energy,  and  elasticity  of  a  true  Catholicity. 

In  presenting  arguments  for  the  restoration  of  the  Order  of 
Deaconesses  or  Sisters  to  the  Church,  we  are  met  at  once  with 
the  popular  objections.  First  of  all,  however,  we  remark  that 
the  greatest  of  all  difficulties  in  the  way  is  that  dead  inertia^ 
which,  whether  it  be  of  the  "high  and  dry"  type,  or  the  "low 
and  slow,"  stands  equally  in  the  way  of  an  efficient  working 
Church.  With  this  class  of  men  the  Gospel  harness  is  one 
immense  piece  of  breeching  ;  it  is  all  made  up  of  hold-back 
straps.  Next  to  this  apathy,  there  stands  in  the  way  an  erro- 
neous conception  in  the  popular  mind  of  the  nature  and 
evidences  of  the  Christian  Life.  It  regards  the  Gospel  as  a 
system  of  dogmatics,  something  to  be  preached  on  Sundays, 
and  intellectually  believed,  rather  than  as  something  to  be 
received  into  the  heart,  and  lived,  and  exemplified  in  the  daily 
life.  This  angular  metaphysical  Theology,  the  natural  out- 
growth of  Mediaeval  Scholasticism,  has  had,  and  still  has, 
prodigious  influence  on  the  practical  life  of  Protestantism. 
With  the  masses,  however,  the  mistake  takes  another  shape. 
They  regard  Religion  as  a  thing  of  experience,  rather  than  of 
duty  ;  of  sensuous  emotionalism,  rather  than  of  true  affection ; 
of  mere  frames  of  feeling,  rather  than  of  lofty  principle,  con- 
trolling their  will,  and  purpose,  and  shaping  the  whole  character; 
they  plume  themselves  on  being  the  fancied  special  objects  of 
the  Divine  favor,  and  yet  the  whole  life,  when  closely  revealed, 
not  seldom  and  not  unnaturally,  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
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such  a  pretension.  On  this  point  we  shall  not  enlarge,  but  it 
really  touches  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  Out  of  this 
apathy  and  systematic  dogmatism,  has  sprung  up  a  class  of 
^'safe''  men,  as  the  amiable  gentlemen  of  this  school  are  some- 
times called  ;  and  yet  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  that  they  are 
the  most  imsafe  men  in  the  world,  for  they  are  not  equal  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  age  and  the  hour.  Positive  men,  earnest 
men,  men  of  might,  men  of  faith,  men  of  prayer,  men  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  spirit  and  love  of  Law  and  Order,  and 
yet  who  are  willing  to  venture  all  for  Christ  and  at  His  bidding, 
these  are  the  only  men  whom  the  Church  militant  dare  trust 
in  such  an  age  as  ours. 

And  then  there  is  the  popular  objection  to  the  restoration  of 
this  Order,  the  abuses  which  formerly  crept  into  the  system. 
But  is  this  an  argument  ?  The  true  method  of  reasoning  on 
all  such  questions  is  to  distinguish  between  principles  and  their 
perversion.  None  but  a  shallow  superficialist  or  a  captious 
caviller  will  ever  use  such  an  argument.  And  so,  too,  there  is  the 
chargeof  novelty  sometimes  brought  against  the  Order ;  while  we 
tWnk  we  have  already  proved  its  extreme  antiquity.  And  as 
to  its  being  essentially  Bomish,  which  some  are  willing  to 
maintain,  this  is  an  objection  as  unreasonable  as  would  be  that 
to  the  existence  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  or  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Deaconesses 
performed  an  important  work  in  the  ancient  Church,  long 
before  the  Papacy  was  ever  heard  of. 

The  great  argument  for  the  restoration  of  this  Order  in  the 
Church,  is  that  there  is,  all  about  us,  a  certain  kind  of  work 
now  neglected,  simply  because  there  are  in  our  branch  of  the 
Church  no  Deaconesses  to  do  it.  Is  it  so  that  there  is  a  certain 
adaptedness  to  the  wants  of  society,  a  facility  for  practical  work 
in  the  Boman  Church,  which  is  not  in  our  own  ?  Is  there  with 
them  more  of  self-denial,  of  heroism,  of  charity  ?  Has  that 
Church  means  of  employing  every  variety  of  talent  which  we 
have  not  ?  Shall  we  allow  her  to  come  nearer  to  Apostolic 
days  and  Apostolic  zeal  and  catholicity  in  this  matter  than 
ourselves  ?  These  are  solemn  and  timely  questions,  and 
deserve  earnest  consideration.    While  they  are  pending,  we  are 
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losing  much  of  power  and  growth  that  might  remain  and  accrue 
to  ns.  Because  we  are  hesitating  and  delaying,  some  among 
us,  who  cannot  find  their  services  engaged  as  they  would,  are 
entering  in  where  they  may  work  out  their  charitable  designs. 

In  one  of  the  letters  which  Dr.  Muhlenberg  edits,  the  writer, 
in  alluding  to  one  who  was  yearning  to  do  something  more  for 
Christ  than  she  has  yet  been  able  to  accomplish,  asks  ;  ^^  What 
shall  she  do  ?  Where  shall  she  go  ?  Shall  she,  as  in  a  similar 
case  within  my  own  observation,  let  the  world  stifle  conscience, 
and  content  herself  with  doing  the  best  she  can  in  a  life  of 
worldliness  ;  or  shall  she,  as  two  others  we  heard  of  not  long 
ago,  seek  in  Bome  a  channel  for  those  more  fervent  impulses 
which  our  own  Church  has  not  yet  learned  to  guide  ?"  Such 
facts  as  these,  and  they  are  not  solitary  ones,  may  not  be  passed 
over  lightly.  They  are  well  calculated  to  alarm  us.  There  are, 
in  many  of  our  larger  congregations,  ladies  of  education, 
refinement  and  high  social  position,  who  have  no  earthly  ties 
to  bind  them,  and  who  earnestly  desire  to  forsake  more  com- 
pletely the  hollow-hearted  frivolities  of  this  world,  and  to  serve 
more  imreservedly  that  Blessed  Saviour  Whom  they  love.  Shall 
the  Church  tell  them  she  has  no  sympathy  in  their  heavenly 
zeal  and  devotion  ?  Shall  she  frown  and  rebuke  ?  Such  per- 
sons as  would  enter  the  Bomish  Communion  because  their  own 
beloved  Church  has  nothing  for  them  to  do,  no  place  where 
they  can  work,  are  those  whom  we  can  least  afford  to  lose. 
There  is  a  deep  and  deepening  conviction  in  the  Church  that 
the  Church  was  not  meant  to  be  a  petrifaction,  an  angular, 
soulless  thing  of  outward  dignity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
living  reality,  a  loving,  working  power ;  and  in  respect  of  this 
specific  department  of  labor,  and  it  is  not  the  only  one,  no  matter 
if  it  does  call  for  some  sacrifice  of  prejudice,  and  the  braving 
of  some  temporary  clamor  and  complaint,  the  work  must  be 
undertaken.  Each  year  it  is  delayed  makes  its  accomplishment 
the  harder,  and  diminishes  the  number  who  may  be  benefitted 
by  it. 

There  cannot  possibly  be  any  objection  to  the  character  of 
the  work  proposed.  It  is  such  as  Christ  Himself  did,  and  we 
are  to  be  fellow-workers  with  Him.    True,  it  is  such  as  to  some 
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extent  may  be  done  without  snch  an  organization  as  we  are 
advocating,  and  it  is  done  without  it.  Single  efforts  may  be 
yery  effective,  and  much  good  may  undoubtedly  be  accomplished 
without  any  society,  with  its  rules  and  modes  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  method  in  which  activities  are  developed.  Everywhere  when 
anything  for  a  common  purpose  is  to  be  done,  men  at  once  band 
themselves  together  into  some  kind  of  corporation  or  society. 
They  never  stop  to  inquire  whether  it  be  not  just  as  well  to 
work  single-handed  and  alone  ;  but  spontaneously,  as  it  were, 
they  consolidate  their  energies  and  means,  as  the  best  manner 
of  reaching  the  general  object,  Only  in  this  matter  of  woman's 
work  in  the  Church,  is  there  wanting  such  a  system  of  codpe- 
ration  and  sympathy. 

What  we  want,  then,  is  a  body  of  holy,  single-minded,  zealous 
women,  who  will  agree  to  give  up  their  entire  selves  to  such 
work  as  was  performed,  for  instance,  by  the  ancient  Deacon- 
esses, or  as  they  may  themselves  now  occasionally  perform, — 
visiting  women  who  are  sick  and  needy,  caring  for  neglected 
and  ignorant  children,  reading  God's  Word  to  those  who  will 
not  or  cannot  read  it  for  themselves,  acting  as  sponsors  for  the 
baptized,  calling  at  the  Prison  and  Work  House,  teaching  the 
improvident  and  idle  how  to  be  thrifty  and  industrious,  reclaim- 
ing the  wandering  and  fallen,  turning  enemies  it. to  friends, 
talking  and  teaching  of  Jesus  the  Saviour,  constant  and  living 
examples  of  His  Gospel  and  Life.  We  want  such  women  to 
be  united,  to  join  together  and  form  communities,  dividing  the 
work  amongst  themselves  in  such  portion  as  may  best  fit  each 
other,  to  set  themselves  apart  exclusively  to  such  work,  at  least 
during  the  time  of  their  association,  to  allow  no  interruption 
to  come  in  to  hinder  or  stop  their  labors. 

Does  any  one  object  that  this  is  not  proper  work  for  women  ? 
Are  women  then  to  be  debarred  from  doing  aught  for  Christ  ? 
Are  women  aliens  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Christ  ?  Are 
they  denied  all  partnership  in  its  self-sacrifices  here,  and  its 
rewards  hereafter  ?  So  far  from  there  being  nothing  for  women 
to  do,  there  is  an  influence  belonging  to  them  with  certain 
classes  and  individuals,  which  we  cannot  deny ;  and  there  are 
some  departments  of  this  work  which  they  are  not  only  best 
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qualified,  but  they  alone  are  qualified  to  perform.  To  irith- 
hold  their  assistance  is  to  rob  the  Church  of  Christ  of  a  lai^ 
portion  of  her  energies,  and  to  keep  from  her  much  of  the  glory 
which  might  accrue  to  her. 

In  this  employment  of  women  it  is  not  proposed,  as  some 
object,  to  interfere  with  what  are  termed  home  duties.  There 
are  homes,  where  it  would  be  wrong  to  ask  for  such  a  Deaconess 
as  we  have  described ; — ^where  the  woman  is  already  doing  her 
appropriate  work.  And  there  are  also  multitudes,  who  are 
spending  their  liyes  in  vain; — ^who  feel  they  are  not  doing 
all  they  are  called  upon  to  do  ; — ^who  are  inwardly  moved  to 
engage  more  regularly  and  exclusively  in  their  Master's  work ; 
and  though  it  may  be  a  trial  to  leave  a  happy  home,  and  labor 
altogether  among  strangers,  yet  if  this  be  their  calling,  no  sac* 
rifice  will  be  irksome  to  them,  but  will  be  made  cheerfully  and 
thankfully.  No  woman  in  leaving  her  home  would  leave  it 
with  an  irrevocable  vow  of  never  returning  to  it  again.  She 
leaves  it,  that  she  may  not  be  interrupted  in  the  regular  per- 
formance of  her  duty  to  Christ.  And  yet  she  may  be  called  away 
firom  her  Society  by  claims  which  she  would  not  be  right  in 
neglecting. 

Nor  is  it  only  as  benefitting  those  to  whom  its  members  may 
minister,  that  we  advocate  the  establishment  of  this  Order.  It 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Deaconesses  themselves.  Looking 
at  the  matter  economically,  and  practically,  we  notice  the  fiict 
of  the  decided  preponderance,  in  numbers,  of  women  over  men. 
In  England  it  is  more  than  half  a  million.  Various  duties  and 
avocations,  foreign  trade  and  travel,  &c.,  will  always,  of  neces- 
sity, prevent  large  numbers  of  men  from  marrying.  In  our 
older  States,  the  excess  of  the  female  over  the  male  population 
will  always  be  large ;  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  the  dis- 
parity amounts  to  eight  or  ten  thousand,  and,  at  this  period  of 
war,  to  several  times  that  number.  And  yet,  those  women  who 
remain  single  are  not,  as  a  class,  among  the  least  educated  and 
refined,  or  the  least  qualified  to  adorn  and  grace  a  Christian 
home.  What  better  employment  for  them  than  as  Christ's 
ministers  to  the  poor,  and  afflicted,  and  fallen  ?  It  will  give 
them  comfortable  homes,  and  genial  Christian  society.  It  will 
furnish  thooi  the  holiest  and  most  interesting  kind  of  work  to 
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do.  It  will  elevate  their  religious  character.  If  their  hearts 
are  right  in  entering  such  a  Society,  it  cannot  be  that  such 
devotion  to  God,  and  such  entire  denial  of  self,  will  fail  to  bring 
its  reward.  God  is  not  unrighteous,  that  He  will  forget  such 
works  and  labor  of  love.  There  is  always  a  satisfaction  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  and  surely  such  a  labor  in  Christ's  name 
most  closely  resembles  the  work  which  He  came  to  do.  Miss 
Frederika  Bremer,  in  speaking  of  the  Kaiserswerth  Deaconesses, 
says,  "I  can  with  truth  testify,  that  I  never  before  saw  such  an 
assembly  of  cheerful,  kind  and  peaceful  countenance?.'' 

Nor  is  the  benefit  confined  to  the  Deaconesses  and  those 
among  whom  they  directly  minister.  Like  physicians  them- 
selves, these  nurses  and  visitors  oftentimes  have  an  influence 
over  certain  classes,  in  certain  stages  of  the  mind,  which  the 
clergy  have  not,  and  do  not  seem  able  to  obtain.  Such  exam- 
ples of  constancy,  humility  and  zeal,  of  high  and  holy  humanity, 
of  Christian  obedience  and  loving  self-sacrifice,  in  such  an  age 
as  this,  cannot  but  stimulate  us  all  to  like  deeds  of  charity  and 
faith.  It  would  help  the  world  on  mightily.  Each  woman 
would  then  become  a  missionary  for  good.  She  may  live  in  as 
perfect  seclusion  as  she  can,  but  she  cannot  engage  in  such 
work  without  being  noticed  by  the  world,  and  the  world  wiU 
feel  that  there  is  a  reality  in  such  a  religion,  and  will  be  made 
the  better  for  it.  We  have  said  nothing  about  the  good  that 
may  be  wrought  on  those  whom  they  shall  visit  and  nurse. 
Visited  and  nursed  as  they  ought  to  be  by  Deaconesses  whose 
hearts  are  full  of  the  love  of  Christ,  who  can  measure  the  influ- 
ence wrought  on  those  whose  hearts  are,  under  such  circum- 
stances, most  susceptible  of  religion  s  mpressions  '^ 

We  do  not  enter  here  into  the  details  of  this  subject,  so  far 
as  they  concern  the  practical  management  of  this  Order  or  Soci- 
ety. There  are  many  questions,  as  to  what  rules  are  best; 
whether  a  distinctive  dress  should  be  worn, — ^whether  Deacon- 
esses should  be  paid  directly  or  indirectly,— how  the  work  should 
be  divided  among  them  ;  which  may  be  very  proper  matters  of 
consideration,  but  they  are  foreign  to  our  main  topic  of  argu- 
ment. Let  the  necessity  of  this  Order  be  first  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged, and  we  can  then  easily  settle  upon  the  manner  of  its 
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organization  and  government.  Men  readily  see  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  any  enterprise,  when  they  do  not  wish  well  towards 
it.  It  certainly  will  not  be  hard  to  agree  upon  the  mode  of 
doing  this  work,  when  we  shall  have  agreed  upon  the  actual 
want  of  the  work  itself.  The  existence  of  the  kind  of  work 
which  women  may  do,  may  we  not  say,  which  women  <mgM  to 
do,  is  undeniable.  Every  large  town  and  city  affords  its  own 
variety;  and  we  cannot  deny  that  much,  very  much  of  the 
work,  is  now  undone.  And  yet,  there  are  women,  who  can  do  it, 
and  wish  to  do  it ;  the  sympathy  to  encourage  them,  and  a  knowl* 
edge  of  the  best  methods  of  guiding  and  employing  them,  are 
sadly  wanting.  It  is  to  awaken  attention  to  the  subject,  that  we 
have  written ;  and  if  we  shall  but  excite  in  earnest  Christian 
minds  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  lead  to  its  more  complete  devel- 
opment by  others,  we  shall  not  have  written  in  vain.  No  time 
is  more  fitting  for  this  enquiry  than  the  present,  when  so  many 
of  our  countrymen  are  sick  and  wounded  in  camps  and  hospi* 
tals.  and  so  many  of  their  families  left  fatherless  and  fiiendless. 
No  ™ch  opportlty  b«  «»«.  i.  on,  geo,»«on  for  ft,  p«. 
tising  of  the  golden  rule  of  Christianity ;  and  women  now,  if 
they  will  faithfully  do  the  work,  which  is  awaiting  them,  may 
be  imitators  of  them  who  were  last  at  the  Cross  and  first  at  the 
Sepulchre,  and  may  share  with  them  the  Saviour's  benediction 
at  the  last. 
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It  is  an  admitted  fact  of  Divine  Providence,  that  Bpiritaal 
gifts  are  vouchsafed  to  men  outside  the  Church.  Not  only  is 
this  true  as  it  respects  individuals,  but  it  is  true  of  individuals 
organized  into  religious  Societies  which  are  not  of  the  Church, 
that  they  are  permitted  in  Divine  Providence  to  do,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  the  work  of  the  Church.  Men  are  converted  under 
sectarian  ordinances,  live  religiously  under  the  same,  and  die  in 
Christian  hope. 

How  then  is  all  this  to  be  explained  ?  It  assuredly  is  not 
to  be  explained  by  denying  the  facts,  or  by  seeking  to  explain 
them  away.  To  say  that  the  Christianity  of  such  a  holy  liver 
as  Joseph  John  Gumey,  or  as  Dr.  Chalmers,  is  not  a  real 
Christianity,  is  to  say  that  which  is  equally  unwise  and  un- 
charitable. We  doubt  not,  for  a  moment,  that  the  religion  of 
these  good  men  would  have  been  of  a  far  higher  and  fuller  or- 
der, had  the  grace  given  them  been  developed  in  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  higher  gifts  of  the  Church ;  but  to  insinuate 
that  their  religion  was  not  that  of  a  true  and  substantial  Christ- 
ianity, would  be  a  dangerous  error.  The  essence  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion  in  a  man,  consists  in  the  devotion  of  his  being  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  by  every  sign  whereby  we  can  judge  in 
the  case,  pious  Friends,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  have  the 
feeling.  They  love  the  Saviour ;  they  love  His  Word  ;  they 
love  those  who  love  Him ;  they  labor  to  do  His  will ;  they 
give  to  His  cause,  (many  of  them  in  a  way  which  ought  to 
shame  the  Church,)  they  could  die  for  Him,  and  they  do  die 
trusting  in  Him.  This  is,  assuredly,  Christian  religion.  How 
do  they  come  by  it,  seeing  the  Societies  of  which  they  are 
members  are  not  of  the  Church  ?  These  organizations  are, 
all  of  them,  human  contrivances,  and  therefore^  once  for  all 
and  forever,  they  are  not  of  the  Church. 

We  hold  the  Church  to  be  the  channel  of  Grace  to  men,  and, 
with  certain  qualifications,  indicated  in  Scripture  and  acknowl- 
edged in  Providence,  the  sole,  certainly  the  only  authorized 
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channel  of  Grace  to  man.  When  our  Lord  Jesus  breathed 
upon  His  Apostles^  then  and  there  was  constituted  the  alone 
Organization,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Truth  and  I  race  of  Ee- 
demption  are  continued  among  men  ;  and  when,  soon  after,  at 
Pentecost,  the  Eleven  met  the  brethren,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  down,  then  and  there,  and,  once  for  all  and  forever,  was 
completed  and  consummated  the  Christian  Church,  as  respects 
its  Divine  Organization.  There  was,  doubtless,  by  Inspired 
direction,  soon  instituted  an  orderly  subdivision  of  Ministry, 
which  we  still  retain, — ^but  the  essence  of  the  whole  matter 
resided  in  those  upon  whom  the  Saviour  breathed.  Without 
them,  or  their  successors,  to  the  end  of  time,  that  Divine  and 
Inspired  organization,  which  is  the  Church,  cannot  be.  And 
without  that  very  and  identical  Church,  the  Truth  and  Grace  of 
Redemption  cannot  possibly  remain  in  the  world.  If,  at  any 
moment,  the  Church  had  failed,  then,  ipso  facto y  the  gates  of 
hell  had  prevailed.  Of  the  three  elements  under  which  the 
Church  was  made  manifest  at  Pentecost ; — ^the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  believing  people,  and  sent  Apostles, — ^no  uninspired  man 
may  say,  that  any  one  is  more  or  less  necessary  than  another, 
in  order  to  its  actual  and  continued  existence. 

Believing,  as  Churchmen  do,  that  thus  and  so  the  Bible 
teaches,  and  not  otherwise,  by  concession,  no  not  for  an  hour, 
we  may  be  legitimately  required  to  make  some  explanation  of 
the  facts  spoken  of  and  admitted,  that  Grace  is,  nevertheless, 
given  to  individuals,  and  to  Societies  of  men,  which  are  mani- 
festly schismatical  in  relation  to  the  one  Divine  Organization, 
which  is  the  Church. 

Some  Church- writers  have  sought  to  make  explanation  of 
the  spiritual  phenomena  of  Schism,  by  considering  the  entire 
state  of  Christendom,  at  present,  as  the  Body  of  Christ  di- 
vided, and  attributing  a  measurable  vitality  to  the  disjecta 
membray  each  according  to  its  own  proportion.  But  this  is, 
manifestly,  destructive  of  all  Scriptural  and  Primitive  teach- 
ing. The  Bible  gives  us  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  any 
portion,  severed  from  the  Body,  can  retain  its  vitality,  as  such, 
any  more  than  the  branch  severed  from  the  tree,  or  the  arm 
from  the  body. 
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Others  have  Bought  to  make  out  a  well  defined  theory,  as  it 
respects  the  division  and  distribution  of  Spiritual  gifts.  They 
would  say,  that  the  gifts  of  Priesthood  are  strictly  confined  to 
the  Episcopal  channel,  but  that  the  gifts  of  Prophecy,  that  is, 
speaking  for  Q-od,  are  not  so  confined,  but  are  freely  given  out- 
side the  Apostolic  line,  as  shown  in  the  converting  and  edifying 
preaching  and  writing  found  in  the  midst  of  Dissent.  And 
when  we  consider  not  only  the  nature  but  the  design  and  ends 
of  the  Church,  that  Christ  is  not  only  the  Way,  but  the  Truth 
and  the  Life,  that  mere  Order  cannot  save  this,  that,  and  the 
other  Branch  of  the  Church  from  extinction,  and  has  not  done 
it,  though  the  Church  herself  shall  not  decay, — ^we  say  that 
there  is  more  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  view  than  of  the  for- 
mer one.  This  supposes  the  gift  to  be  given  to  the  possessors 
as  individual  believers ;  the  other,  that  they  accrue  to  them  in 
virtue  also  of  vitality  remaining  in  their  schismatic  organiza-  ' 
tions.  The  objection  to  the  theory  is,  that  the  Prophetic  gift 
(the  authority,  that  is,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  teach  religion) 
was  given  to  the  Apostles,  and  is  no  less  a  part  of  Priesthood, 
than  is  Absolution  or  Consecration. 

Altogether  the  best  way  of  getting  along  with  the  difficulty 
is,  to  hold  no  positive  theory  on  the  subject,  except  that  the 
Church, — ^that  is,  that  religious  and  Divine  and  Inspired  or- 
ganization, which  has  for  the  necessity  of  its  being,  that  it 
shall  be  based  upon  Apostles, — ^is  the  alone  Pillar  and  Ground 
of  revealed  truth  among  men,  and  the  alone  authoritative 
teacher  thereof  We  may  then  in  safety  look  at  the  apparent 
exceptions  in  Divine  Providence — ^freely  acknowledging  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit,  wherever  we  behold  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  only  the  more  religiously  and 
the  more  thankfully  holding  the  Head.  We  thus,  with  a 
salutary  wonder,  acknowledge  all  Spiritual  gifts  outside  the 
Apostolic  line,  whether  near  the  Church  or  remote  from  it, 
as  a  simple  mystery  of  Divine  Providence,  and  receive  in 
such  acknowledgment  the  reward  of  our  Faith.  We  know, 
in  the  essentially  analogous  case  of  the  former  Covenant,  that 
the  supernatural  gifts  and  favors  of  God  were  not  confined  by 
Gk>d  to  the  chosen  nation ;  yet  it  was  not  the  less  true,  that,  in 
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connection  with  the  call  and  existence  of  the  Theocracy,  Grace 
was  to  be  sought  by  those  for  whom  the  Theocracy  was  or- 
dained. The  two,  who  were  found  prophesying  in  their  tents 
while  Moses  ordained  the  Seventy,  may  have  prophesied  truly, 
yet  they  had  no  authority  to  prophesy.  Those  found  by  the 
Seventy  sent  by  our  Lord,  casting  out  devils  in  His  name,  did 
so  effectually,  but  not  with  authority.  They  were  not  to  be 
forbidden,  nor  were  they  to  be  acknowledged.  We  have  ex- 
press Scripture  for  knowing,  that  Christ  can  be  preached  even 
of  schism,  and  the  same  Scripture  informs  us  that  schism  is  sin. 
That  there  should  be  Grace,  therefore,  outside  the  Church, 
is  no  more  than  what,  from  the  whole  course  of  Divine  Provi- 
'  dence,  we  should  expect,  and  its  phenomena  are,  palpably,  of 
the  nature  of  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule.  It  is  univer- 
sally the  case,  that  by  how  much  a  man  is  a  thorough  Church- 
man, by  so  much  does  he  find  the  less  difficulty  in  receiving 
the  facts.  There  is  no  theory  in  the  world  which  can  so  cor- 
dially accept  these  facts,  as  the  theory  which  holds,  that  the 
Church  is  the  Fullness  of  Him  Who  is  the  Fullness  of  God, 
and  that  that  Church  is  seen  of  men,  only  as  it  is  made  mani- 
fest in  the  continued  line  of  those  upon  whom  the  Lord  breath- 
ed His  own  power  and  Grace  for  its  foundation.  By  how  much 
the  more  firmly  a  man  believes  the  Scripture  that  God  is  good, 
by  so  much  the  less  disturbance  does  his  faith  receive  from  the 
apparent  oppositions  of  Providence— even  so,  by  how  much 
the  more  heartily  does  a  man  believe  that  the  Church  is  the 
sole  authorized  channel  of  Grace,  by  so  much  the  less  is  this 
his  faith  disturbed  when  he  sees  men,  outside  that  revealed 
Order,  living  lives  and  dying  deaths  which  nothing  but  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  can  enable  a  man  to  do.  It  is  not  their  hu- 
man system  which  so  lives  and  so  dies ;  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
such,  is  mere  schism, — and  all  schism  is  sinful — ^but  it  is  the 
individual  who  has  thus  received  Grace,  notwithstanding  his 
uninspired  system.  That  a  man  can  be  the  recipient  of  Grace, 
while  (not  wilfully)  under  a  schismatic  system,  is  no  more  a 
mystery,  than  that  a  man  can  be  a  recipient  of  Graoe,  while 
(not  wilfully)  under  any  other  habit  of  eviL  We  wish,  here 
and  throughout,  to  be  understood  as  speaking*  of  the  systems 
of  schism,  and  not  of  individuals.    We  distinctly  recognize 
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the  Grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  in  these  our  fellow  Christians. 
We  think  that  the  man  who  would  even  whisper  to  himself, 
that  the  Spiritual  living  and  the  Christian  dying,  which  we 
find  outside  the  Apostolic  Church,  are  not,  in  very  truth,  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  in  danger  of  one  of  the  most  fearful  sins 
named  in  the  New  Testament.  Happily,  we  know  of  none 
such,  outside  the  Boman  pale.  A  Churchman  will  use  strong 
language,  when  speaking  of  any  Systems,  other  than  that  of 
Inspired  Apostles,  as  setting  themselves  up  to  be  branches  of 
the  Church  of  Christ, — and  he  has  every  Epistle  of  the  New 
Testament  as  his  warrant  for  so  doing,  nay,  for  cultivating  a 
feeling  of  dread  in  relation  to  them, — ^for  he  believes  there  is 
such  a  sin  as  that  of  schism  spoken  of  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  he  is  doing  that  which  is  acceptable  to  his 
Lord,  in  yielding  his  feelings  to  the  peculiarly  solemn  and 
dread-inspiring  language  in  which  these  passages  are  couched. 
He  believes  that  any  and  every  humanly  devised  organization, 
which  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  that  Inspired  creation 
which  he  believes  to  be  the  Church,  is  that  very  thing  which 
Apostles  denominated  schism,  and  that  it  is  a  rending  of  the 
Body  of  Christ.  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  and  all 
the  more  as  he  sees  the  astounding  facility  with  which  Ameri- 
can Sectarianism  ignores  the  possibility  of  schism,  much  more 
its  sinfulness — ^his  language  will,  as  we  have  said,  be  like  that 
which  he  has  learnt  from  Apostles,  forceful  and  uncompromis- 
ing, and  to  those  who  do  not  conceive  of  the  Church  as  a  tan- 
gible reality,  as  he  does,  his  language  will  seem  as  if  spoken 
altogether  of  them  as  individuals. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  sectarian  state  of  mind  to  draw  the 
distinction  we  are  speaking  of— between  the  man  and  his  Sys- 
tem— ^for  two  reasons ;  Sectarianism  being  the  creature  of  self- 
will,  its  subjects  must  always  be  deficient  in  the  grace  of  self- 
restraint  ;  and  hence  anger,  upon  being  touched,  clouds  the 
mind,  and  resentment  takes  the  place  of  that  candor,  without 
which  no  mind  can  clearly  behold  the  truth.  The  other  cause 
operating  to  prevent  a  sectarian  mind  from  seeing  our  distinc- 
tion, is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  it  has  no  actual  conception 
of  the  idea  contained  in  the  word  Church.    Its  own  System  has 
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come  to  be  bo  intangible^  as  a  mental  conception,  and  the  pre- 
cision of  its  Faith  necessarily  growing  into  a  corresponding 
dimness,  that  its  people  have  fallen,  unconsciously,  but  almost 
universally,  into  a  habit  of  mental  cloud-making.  Thus,  e.  9., 
Sectarianism  cannot  see  the  difference  between  confessing 
Christ,  and  "professing  religion,"  (subjectively  ;)  between  being 
regenerated,  and  being  converted ;  it  has  utterly  lost  the  capa- 
city of  seeing  actual  meaning  in  such  passages  as  '^  the  branch 
in  Me  that  bringeth  not  forth  fruit," — thus  at  every  point 
showing  how  its  substitution  of  a  mental  device  for  Christ's 
new  creature,  the  Church,  has  avenged  itself  in  the  manifold 
confusedness  of  its  whole  mind. 

Now,  this  is  not  the  Churchman's  mental  habit.  What  he 
knows  about  the  Church,  he  knows  with  precision,  simply  because 
he  takes  the  Church  as  he  finds  it  among  the  creations  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  Hence  the  body  of  Church-doctrine  stands 
out  with  well-defined  distinctness,  like  the  well-known  crea- 
tions of  the  natural  world.  A  Churchman  knows  what  he 
means  by  the  Church,  and  by  the  Incarnation,  and  by  Begenera- 
tion,  and  all  the  rest  of  defined  doctrine ;  but  it  certainly  de- 
fies the  powers  of  man,  as  now  constituted,  to  ascertain  what 
the  prevailing  Sectarianism  does  mean  by  these  words.  It  is 
owing  to  this  lack  of  mental  precision  which  StfCtarianism 
must  of  necessity  generate,  that  its  subjects  stand  in  constant 
danger  of  violating  the  law  of  charity.  A  Churchman  can 
characterize  schism  as  most  wicked,  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizing as  true  Christians  those  individuals  under  it,  who  walk 
as  Christians ;  but  the  Puritan,  when  he  brings  his  usual 
charge  of  formalism  against  the  "  Episcopal  Church,"  can  only 
mean  thereby  that  Episcopal  Christians  are  formalists,  Episco- 
pal religion  formality.  The  only  definite  idea  of  a  Church 
possible  to  Sectarianism  is,  that  of  a  called  assembly  of  indi- 
viduals, under  some  organization  which  they  have,  in  and  of 
themselves,  created  and  made.  In  other  words,  Congregation- 
alism is  now  the  universal  church-tkaery  of  Sectarianism, — 
organization  is  a  mere  accident, — the  congregation  makes  the 
Church,  makes  the  Ministry,  and  makes  the  Sacraments  ! 

Such  an  idea  as  that  of  the  Church,  an  entitive  creation  of 
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the  Spirit  of  Christ,  of  the  Church  as  the  niTBtical  Body  of 
Christ,  is  an  idea  wholly  nnmanageable  by  the  Sectarian  mind. 
It  cannot  get  back  of  that  which  is  seen.  The  only  Church 
it  can  conceive  of  is,  as  if  certain  Christian  brethren,  meeting 
by  the  Spirit,  then  and  there  made  the  Church.  The  Church 
made  and  created  by  God,  and  sent  from  Christ  by  His  In- 
spired Apostles  to  the  Christian  believers  in  that  ^^  upper 
room,"  and  thus  continued  to  be  revealed  in  time  and  to  sense 
by  means  of  that  Divine  and  Heavenly  organization,  in  which 
mortal  man  had  no  part  at  all,  any  more  than  he  had  in  the 
work  of  Atonement — ^in  other  words,  the  idea  of  the  Church 
as  something  let  down  from  Heaven,  and  embracing  men,  is  a 
thought  obstupefying  to  all  Sectarianism.  It  is  so  because  the 
Sectarian,  in  denying  God's  mystic  order,  ignores  his  own  mys- 
tical nature.  Of  the  Church  as  Christ's  Body  mystical,  he 
can  have  no  actual  conception  at  all,  except  as  he  may  chance 
to  see  a  Christian  congregation,  and  scarcely  then,  except  he 
should  be  sure  they  are  all  true  Christians  !  The  Church  does- 
not  stand  to  him  as  a  creature  of  Divine  law,  but  simply  as  a 
phenomenon  to  which  the  law  is  the  accident. 

The  Churchman  sees  the  Church  ^r^^  actualized  in  the  form 
of  law  and  order ;  he  sees  its  King  made  manifest  before  a 
people  are  prepared  ;  he  sees  its  princes  sent  to  make  the  be- 
lievers to  be  members  of  the  Church  ;  so  that  when  the  Church- 
man says  ^  Church,'  he  means  a  Divine  creation,  organism,  or 
Kingdom,  only  possible  to  be  actualized  to  sense  by  means  of 
the  identical  organization  which  the  Lord  Jesus  created  and 
sent  by  His  Apostles.  When  the  Puritan  says  ^  Church,'  he 
means  either  the  phenomenon  of  a  Christian  congregation^ 
(which,  nevertheless,  he  cannot  .distinctly  mean,  seeing  he  is 
not  certified  they  be  all  true  Christians,)  or  else  he  means 
what  he  calls  the  Invisible  Church,  a  phrase  having  no  mean- 
ing at  all,  except  as  he  intends  by  it  souls  in  Heaven.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  description  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of 
Christ,  is  one  that  has,  positively,  no  assignable  meaning  for 
the  unchurchly  mind.  We  think  it  of  sufficient  importance 
to  repeat,  that  Sectarianism  has  not  the  power  of  conceiving 
of  a  creation  of  law  and  order,  distinct  from  a  phenomenal  ex- 
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istence.  It  has  lost  its  capacity  so  to  think  and  judge,  because 
it  has  denied  and  cast  out  the  personal  bearers  and  representa- 
tives of  that  law  and  order,  whereby  the  Lord  chose  to  make 
manifest  His  Kingdom.  We  hold,  of  course,  that  a  Christian 
people  is  necessary  to  complete  the  actualization  of  the  Church; 
but  not  till  they  have  the  law  and  order  of  Christ,  do  they  re- 
main anything  more  than  a  congregation  of  Christian  believers. 
They  can  no  more,  of  themselves,  make  themselves  into  a 
Church,  than  they  could  make  themselves  into  Angels. 

What  we  wish  to  be  understood  as  now  saying  is,  that  Sect- 
arianism, in  its  rejection  of  the  visible  representatives  of  the 
mystic  Order  of  the  Church, — we  mean,  of  course,  the  Epis- 
copal successors  of  those  chosen  men  upon  whom  Christ 
breathed  the  breath  of  God — did  a  deed  which  has  avenged 
itself  in  the  obscuration  of  the  mystical  faculty  of  the  entire 
man.  What  we  mean  by  the  mystical  faculty,  is  that  element 
in  man's  nature,  in  virtue  of  which  he  believes  in  things  be- 
yond the  reach  of  sense  and  understanding,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  he  accepts  visible  things  as  true  symbols  of  things  un- 
seen. Church  order  is  such  a  symbol,  at  the  most  cardinal 
point.  There  is  no  mystic  act  recorded  in  our  Saviour's  life 
like  that  which  He  did  when  He  constituted  His  Apostles 
princes  and  comer-stones  of  His  Church.  In  these  Apostles, 
after  the  Son  of  God  had  breathed  on  them,  we  see  the  earthly 
and  the  Heavenly,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  the  fact  and  the 
law,  brought  together  in  a  way  remarkable  beyond  any  other 
human  exemplification,  and  so  brought  together  to  the  end 
that  the  Church,  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ,  might  at  length 
be  made  manifest  among  men. 

We  have  rightly  said,  then,  that  Church  order  is  a  symbol 
of  things  Divine,  and  supernatural  at  the  most  radical  point 
Under  a  System  which  rejects  the  Divine  order,  individuals 
will  hold  on  to  the  mysteries  of  GK>dliness,  as  the  Lord  gives 
them  Grace  to  do,  but  they  will  hold  on  in  so  far  as  they  re- 
main Christian,  not  inasmuch  as  they  are  schismatic.  Where 
the  Church  is  near  ai  handy  the  cardinal  mysteries,  which  make 
up  the  Gospel  of  Salvation,  may  be  held  for  considerable  peri- 
ods of  time  by  the  Religious  Denominations,  as  by  the  Scottish 
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Kirk,  and  by  tlie  best  portions  of  our  American  Dissent :  but 
we  question  if  an  instance  can  be  found  of  any  Sectarian  De- 
nomination continuing  to  hold  cardinal  truth  for  several  gene- 
rationsy  which  may  not  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
the  Church  within  appreciable  distance,  witnessing  of  the 
mysteries  of  Godliness.  What  we  mean  is,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  human  System  to  conserve  the  truths  of  the 
Creed.  It  requires  an  Inspired  System  to  do  such  a  things 
and  the  Church  is  that  Inspired  System,  and  as  euchy  and  only 
as  such,  the  Pillar  and  Ground  of  the  Truth  among  men.  The 
Kirk  of  Scotland  would  have  gone  the  way  of  its  Continental 
Mother,  had  not  the  Church  of  England  said  the  Creed  for  it ; 
and  the  whole  of  Dissent  in  America  would  have  gone  the  way 
of  Dissent  in  Germany,  had  not  the  Church  in  America  con- 
tinued to  say  in  their  hearing,  '^I  believe."  In  saying, 
however,  that,  in  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  possible  for 
mystical  Truth  to  be  preserved  for  Dissent,  we  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  allowing,  that  it  can  in  this  way  be  fully  held  by 
Dissenters.  While  we  may  thankfully  acknowledge  that  saving 
Faith  is  to  be  found  outside  the  Church,  yet  there  is  nothing 
more  clearly  apparent  than  that  the  Beligious  Denominations 
have,  at  many  assignable  points,  lost  the  fullness  of  the  Faith 
as  the  sanctification  of  life.  They  have  lost  many  positive 
elements,  and  they  do  not  hold  the  remainder,  except,  for  the 
most  part,  under  a  greatly  one-sided  and  pseudo-spiritual  de- 
fectiveness. 

While,  therefore,  the  Sacred  Scriptures  will  not  suffer  us  to 
form  any  positive  theory,  as  it  respects  the  existence  of  true 
Religion  outside  the  authentic  Order  of  the  Church, — as  it  re- 
spects the  manifold  defectiveness  of  the  Beligion  so  formed, 
we  are  at  no  loss  in  assigning  the  reason.  The  proton paeudos 
of  all  Dissent,  Puritanism,  Sectarianism,  consists,  of  course, 
in  the  denial  of  the  Divine  and  Heavenly  organization  of  the 
Church.  From  this  root  proceeds  all  its  fruitage  of  evil,  sum- 
marily described  as  the  rending  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  to  which 
every  such  System  must  always  go  on  to  the  full,  of  soul-de- 
stroying heresy,  except  as  the  System  is  preserved  by  the  indi- 
vidual piety  of  its  subjects.    But  we  are  now  speaking  of  Dis- 
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sent  as  mercifully  arrested  from  proceeding  to  its  legitimate 
goal,  of  the  Beligion  of  men  under  it  as  yet  holding  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Faith,  and  we  say  that  this  Beligion  is  charac- 
terized by  loss  and  defect,  plainly  discernible  and  satisfactorily 
explained  in  the  fact  of  its  denial  of  the  Church  order,  im- 
breathed  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

To  begin  no  higher,  then,  let  us  instance  that  prevalent  de- 
ficiency of  unchurchly  Beligion^  its  lack  of  good  sense.  It  is 
patent  to  all  men,  that  American  Beligion  has  a  large  element 
of  unwisdom,  indiscretion,  and  folly,  joined  with  it.  Look 
through  the  weeklies  of  our  Beligious  press,  listen  to  the 
speeches  made  from  Anniversary  Platforms,  read  the  reported 
prayers  of  Ministers  at  popular  meetings  and  celebrations,  lis- 
ten to  the  ministrations  of  pulpits  at  a  time  of  public  excite- 
ment, and  nothing  is  more  noticeable  than  the  lack  of  sense  by 
which  the  whole  thing  is  characterized — a  general  deficiency  of 
wisdom  showing  itself  in  foolish  speech,  senseless  doings,  and 
indecorous  behaviors.  If  now  you  enter  into  their  distinctively 
congregational  customs — attend  any  Presbyterian  meeting  of 
Session  (except  the  half-dozen  presided  over  by  intelligent  Old 
School  Ministers, who  know  what  their  own  Directory  means  and 
dare  to  foUow  it)  for  the  reception  of  new  members,  or  go  to  a 
Congregational  Meeting-house  when  the  candidate  states  his 
experience  before  the  people,  and  you  will  find  the  foolishness^ 
of  Dissent  revealing  itself  in  something  worse  than  the  com- 
mon "  indecorousness  of  the  unwise."  Now,  we  will  not  go  so  &r 
as  to  say,  that  a  corresponding  lack  of  good-sense  will  track  the 
Dissenter  in  all  his  social  and  civil  life,  but  we  should,  on  the 
whole,  feel  easier  upon  knowing,  that  our  social  and  civil  af- 
fairs might  be  under  the  conduct  at  home  and  the  representa- 
tion abroad,  of  gentlemen  educated  in  the  Church.  We  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  fact,  witnessed  both  by  Eng- 
lish and  American  nationality,  that  the  Church  produces 
many  exemplifications  of  that  high  and  fine  good-sense,  which 
forms  so  essential  an  element  in  the  Christian  gentlemaiL 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  acknowledged 
extravagances  attaching  to  American  Beligion,  cannot  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  Church.    Church  Ministers,  it  has  been  re- 
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marked,  will  commonly  be  known  among  others,  by  the  con- 
trast of  their  sensible  behavior ;  and  Church  places  of  worship 
will  always  have  the  appearance  of  being  the  very  abodes  where 
the  spirit  of  Peace  takes  its  rest,  to  one  who  has  come  away  from 
the  eccentricities  apparent  in  other  places  of  Religion.  It 
most  be  admitted  by  all,  that  an  examination  of  the  Clergy 
lists  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  will  show, 
that  not  there  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  the  ranting,  the 
self-conceited,  the  self-important,  the  self-proclaiming ;  not 
many  even  of  the  innocently  indiscreet,  mistake-making  Min- 
isters, upon  whom  especially  rests  the  responsibility  of  giving 
our  American  Christianity  that  character  of  wildness  by  which 
it  is  so  much  known  abroad. 

Now,  we  hold  it  a  rather  meager  explanation  of  such  facts, 
to  say,  that  an  ^^  Episcopal  Minister  is  restrained  by  his  robes, 
so  that  he  cannot  knock  about  in  the  pulpit  if  he  would" — 
and  not  a  sufficient  one  to  say  merely,  that  the  Church  incul- 
cates reverence.  This  is  true,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  rev- 
erence here  spoken  of,  or  that  general  temper  of  quietness  and 
self-restraint,  which  marks  the  bearing  of  the  Christian  gentle- 
man everywhere,  whether  in  relation  to  things  Divine,  or  af- 
fairs social  or  human,  might,  perhaps,  be  shown  to  be  an  off- 
spring of  that  good-sense,  which  the  System  of  the  Church, 
with  her  well-ordered  proprieties,  is  supposed  to  develop  in-  the 
Christian  man.  And  what,  then,  is  good-sense  ?  We  know 
what  senselessness  is,  and  we  know  there  is  the  most  astonish- 
ing amount  of  it  in  Pulpits  and  Theological  schools,  which  are 
the  farthest  removed  from  the  System  of  the  Church,  We  are 
speaking  here  of  Religious  senselessness,  or  Theological  sense- 
lessness, or  Ecclesiastical  senselessness — ^no  matter  as  to  the 
adjective — ^but  we  have  examples  enough  in  mind  to  warrant 
the  construction  of  a  table  from  the  Church  downward,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Schism.  Next  to  the  General  Convention, 
the  most  sensible  Ecclesiastical  body  in  America,  is  the  Old 
School  Assembly.  Next  to  that,  perhaps,  the  New  School. 
It  is  pretty  clearly  so,  of  late,  since  some  of  their  leading  men 
have  begun  to  take  a  real  hold  of  Presbyterianism.  In  previous 
years,  their  Assemblies  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  fortui- 
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tons  jmnble  of  Democratic  Congregationalism,  and  full  of  folly 
and  disorder.  It  is  not  necessary  we  should  go  farther  down 
our  scale  ;  we  only  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
by  how  much  any  Beligious  body  in  the  land  is  able  to  make  a 
real  thing  of  that  which  forms  and  constitutes  them  a  Reli- 
gious Denomination,  by  so  much  do  they  seem  to  be  elevated 
in  the  scale  of  self-restraint. 

Perhaps  we  may  note  better  what  good-sense  is  in  an  indi- 
vidual. English  history  opens  a  wide  field,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  Dissent  could  have  done  as  much  if  it  had  had  as  full 
play  as  the  Church.  The  list  of  American  Statesmen  would 
be  instructive ;  it  is  worth  looking  at  in  this  respect.  We  are 
not  so  fond  as  to  hold  that  all  Churchmen  possess  the  gift  of 
wisdom,  or  that  none  out  of  the  Church  have  it.  All  we  hold 
is,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  Church  System  to  develop  and 
educate  it.  We  do  for  ourselves  know  that  such  is  the  fact, 
simply  because  we  believe  that  good-sense  is  a  good  gift,  that 
it  requires  an  Inspired  System  to  educate  fallen  men,  that  the 
Church  is  that  Inspired  System,  and  that  it  addresses  the  man 
at  every  possible  point,  side,  faculty,  and  capability  of  his  body, 
his  mind,  and  his  spirit,  and  so  addresses  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  and  fashioning  that  man,  body,  sense,  soul,  spirit 
and  all,  to  be  an  eternal  member  in  a  new  and  Begenerated 
Kingdom.  Of  that  Kingdom  which  is  now  in  Heaven,  Church- 
government  is  a  true,  visible,  actual  and  lively  Symbol  here  on 
earth.  This  mansion  is  the  counterpart  of  Tha^  ;  and  by  how 
much  we  are  faithful  to  its  enclosures,  to  its  doctrines,  to  its 
stewards,  and  to  its  ordinances,  by  so  much  does  the  whole 
man  grow  in  Sanctification  into  the  Heavenly.  By  how  much 
he  falls  out  of  the  Inspired  visibilities,  and  Sacraments,  and 
Bulesof  this  earthly  mansion,  (the  Church,)  by  so  much  does  he 
lose,  and  must  lose  even  if  we  could  not  detect  it;  for  the  Builder 
of  this  House  is  Christ,  and  it  cannot  be  possible  a  man  should 
be  in  any  wise  out  of  it,  without  in  some  wise  suffering  loss. 

We  are  now  tracing  his  loss  in  consequence  of  his  schis- 
matic departure,  at  the  lowest  point  of  good-sense.  Among 
Theologians,  outside  the  Church,  eminent  for  sense  and  wis- 
dom, we  have  known  two— both  of  them  men  of  fine  imagina- 
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iion  and  philosophic  culture,  and  both  remarkable  for  the 
strength  of  their  faith  in  the  reality  of  Divine  Powers  and 
Qovemments.  We  have  never  known  a  man  of  fine  sense  and 
judgment  without  imagination.  Of  all  unwise  men,  men 
without  imagination  are  the  most  so.  The  individuals  whom 
we  have  in  mind  were  idealists  in  Philosophy,  of  the  Platonic 
cast,  and  would,  undoubtedly,  had  they  been  in  English  Dis- 
sent, have  gone  into  the  Church  as  Broad-Churchmen,  and, 
probably,  have  become  high  Sacramentarians.  This,  by  the 
way,  reminds  us,  that  in  considering  the  nimibers  of  good  and 
learned  men  who  have  continued  in  American  Dissent,  we 
should  take  into  account  the  absence  of  a  National  Beligion. 
The  Church  in  America  forms  so  numerically  small  a  portion, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  Beligious  bodies,  that  she  stands 
to  the  minds  of  most  outside  her  pale,  as  embarked  in  the 
same  bottom.  We  have  known  thoughtful  men  to  express 
this  view ;  men  who,  if  they  could  get  a  little  further  on,  and 
take  the  step  of  entering  the  Church,  (for  no  man  can  think 
as  a  Churchman  till  he  becomes  a  Churchman,)  would  soon  see 
things  very  differently.  Many  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  in 
American  Dissent  would  this  moment  be  in  the  Church,  had 
their  lot  been  cast  amid  the  Dissent  of  England.  And  some 
of  them  have  declared,  that  if  they  were  to  begin  life  again, 
they  would  do  it  in  the  Church. 

To  go  back  once  more,  we  seem  to  find  that  ideality  and  re- 
ality may  be  two  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  a  man  of 
practical  wisdom.  We  may  see  the  matter  more  plainly,  by 
taking  a  couple  of  historical  instances.  The  Apostle  Paul  is 
such  an  one.  He  was  a  man  whose  judgment  was  to  be  trusted, 
among  the  strictest  of  reasoners,  and  certainly  well  skilled  in 
affairs.  He  was  certainly  a  safe  adviser,  and  an  intensely  prac- 
tical man.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  this  same  St.  Paul  was 
one  of  the  most  mystical  men  that  ever  conceived  and  wrote. 
Nearly  all  those  passages  which  speak  of  the  Church  as  the 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  of  the  Sacraments  as  effecting 
Heavenly  wonders,  of  the  acts  of  Priesthood  as  opening  the 
door  of  the  world  of  unseen  avengers  to  the  direct  access  to 
men's  bodies, — all  those  mystic  passages,  which  most  strain  our 
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spirits  in  the  conception  of  them,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul. 

And,  what  is  again  remarkable,  these  astounding  mysteries  are 
predicated  of  plain,  sensible  realities  at  hand.  It  is  the  Church, 
which  is  the  Body  of  Christ ;  it  is  ye,  that  are  the  Temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  is  I,  that  have  handed  that  man's  flesh  to 
Satan ;  it  is  Baptism,  that  washes  away  thy  sins ;  it  is  the 
Bread,  that  is  the  Communion  of  the  Body  of  Christ ;  it  is  my 
flesh,  that  shall  rejoice  in  the  Besurrection  ;  it  is  when  you  are 
joined  in  my  fellowship,  that  ye  are  followers  of  Christ.  The 
Apostle  Paul  was  a  wonderfully  wise  man  ;  his  word  in  Coun- 
cil was  a  discreet  and  safe  word  ;  he  was  an  intensely  practical 
man,  having  the  care  and  guidance  of  "  all  the  Churches,"  and 
at  the  same  time  he  was  the  loftiest  mystic  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  ;  not  lofty  in  the  sense  of  being  in  the  clouds  of 
what  is  usually  styled  '^  mysticism,"  but  lofty  in  the  sense  of 
looking  far  into  the  world  of  Faith,  while  as  yet  his  feet  are 
ever  on  the  solid  ground.  And  such  is  the  basis  of  all  true 
reality,  such  the  Apostle's  regenerated  and  inspired  good-sense, 
that  spiritual  truth  was  the  same  to  him,  whether  uttered  from 
Heaven  direct,  or  symbolized  by  earthly-Heavenly  things.  St. 
Paul  was  a  Gothic  Cathedral,  a  building  in  which  the  most 
out-standing  and  precisional  reality  is  ever  the  present  condi- 
tion of  its  peculiarly  mystic  grandeur  and  suggestiveness  ;  not 
a  Grecian  Temple,  in  which  the  material  is  so  idealized  as  to 
seem  to  have  sunk  out  of  sight.  With  a  reality  which  has 
(or  ought  to  have)  the  peremptory  spell  of  every  out-stand- 
ing Gothic  figure,  does  the  Sacramental  reality  and  fact  of  this 
embodied  nave  of  Pauline  Christianity,  look  out  upon  you ; 
and  it  is  because  of  this,  its  intense  reality,  that  it  continues  so 
mystically  grand.  The  force  of  our  architectural  illustration 
will  be  acknowledged,  by  conceiving  the  articulate  actualness 
of  the  Gothic  nave,  plastered  into  smoothness,  by  filling  up 
the  cuttings  of  the  piers  and  arches  !  Such  an  operation  we 
hold  to  be  that  of  rejecting  the  Governmental  Order  and  Sac- 
ramental veritableness  of  the  Christian  Religion.  The  Gothic 
Cathedral  is  as  much  the  product  of  Church  Beligion,  as  is  the 
civilized  man ;  more  so,  because  stone  and  mortar  are  without 
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self-will.  A  Gothic  Cathedral  is  made  up  of  sense  and  ideal- 
ity, (our  mysticalness^)  and  the  Gothic  Cathedral  is  a  creation 
of  the  yery  highest  good  sense,  and  has,  itself,  a  certain  bear- 
ing, which  inspires  a  reverent  and  self-restrained  decorousness 
of  behavior  upon  its  visitors ;  much  more  upon  those  educated 
in  connection  with  it. 

The  other  individual  exemplified  we  were  going  to  adduce, 
is  St.  Augustine.  He,  too,  is  remarkable  as  a  logician ;  he 
was  also  in  his  day  eminent  for  wisdom  in  the  guidance  of  af- 
fiurs.  He  is  indeed  the  greatest  Doctor  of  logical  System  whom 
the  Church  has  produced,  and,  as  such,  is  the  idol  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  modem  Dissent.  And  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  Bt^ 
Paul,  we  find  this  same  Augustine  one  of  the  most  mystic  of  the 
Fathers.  None  of  them  spoke  with  such  imperious  precision  of 
Sacramental  operation ;  of  none  of  them  are  the  writings  so 
filled  with  mystic  comment.  A  strange  thing  this,  by  the 
way,  that  the  very  man  whom  the  Calvinist  claims  as  his  great 
progenitor,  is  the  one  whose  every  other  page  and  sentence 
should  be  to  the  utter  confusion  of  his  Predestinarian  admirer  I 
It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  out  the  illustration.  We  find  in 
Augustine  the  like  elements  of  reality,  practical  wisdom,  exec- 
utive ability,  which  we  found  in  St.  Paul,  and  the  same  mystic 
elevation  of  soul.  We  will  here  make  one  remark,  which  is 
important.  Of  the  Calvinistic  admirers  of  St.  Augustine, 
those  only  will  be  able  to  vnake  anything  <U  all  out  of  his  mys- 
tic commentaries,  who  are  men  of  imagination  and  culture,^ 
while,  in  the  case  of  a  true  and  proper  Church-training,  the 
mystic  comment  of  the  Fathers,  as  made  accessible,  for  in- 
stance, in  Burgon's  Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  becomes  the 
chosen  reading  of  the  plainest  people.  We  make  this  remark 
as  explanatory  of  our  use  of  terms.  We  have  been  obliged  to 
speak  of  imagination,  and  ideality,  as  forming  an  essential 
quality  of  good-sense, — and  such  is  the  fact,  as  all  Art  and 
Literature  show.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  R^nerated  man, 
we  might  have  preferred  always  to  have  called  this  element  in 
our  nature,  the  mystical  faculty.  The  word  mystical,  how- 
ever, is  opprobrious  to  many,  and,  moreover,  it  would  not  be 
strictly  true  to  say,  that  the  Regenerated  imagination  becomes 
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the  mystical  faculty.  All  that  is  essential  to  our  ailment  is 
this ;  the  Beligious  man  is  one  who  walks  as  seeing  Him  Who 
is  invisible ;  he  possesses  a  nature  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  sus^ 
ceptible  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come ;  while  he  is  look- 
ing at  the  visible^  his  soul  may  be  filled  with  the  gloiy  of  the 
invisible.  He  looks  upon  the  Son  of  David^  and  says,  ^'Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God,"  while  as  yet  he  sees  naught  but  the  Son 
of  David.  The  acting  of  this  faculty  of  man's  nature,  in  virtue 
of  which,  by  means  of  things  seen,  he  believes  in  things  unseen, 
we  call  Faitiii ;  the  faculty  itself,  we  have  called  the  mystical  &o- 
ulty,  simply  because  it  is  in  virtue  of  such  constitution  of  his 
nature,  that  be  is  able  to  believe  in  mysteries,  that  is,  things 
of  Divine  and  supernatural  revelation. 

Now,  imagination,  in  the  mere  natural  and  civil  man,  as 
the  fiicttlty  of  Art  and  Literature,  the  faculty  which,  through 
images  of  sense,  is  able  to  people  an  ideal  world,  and  hold 
•  communion  therewith,  would  seem  to  be  that  element  of  the 
human  nature  in  virtue  of  which  the  Regenerated  man  is 
« capable  of  believing  in  Divinely  revealed  truth  above  the  reach 
of  sight  and  sense.  If  imagination  is  an  integral  element  of 
human  nature,  as  it  is,  then  every  human  being  possesses  it— 
not,  of  course,  in  the  same  degree,  any  more  than  each  should 
possess  the  same  degree  of  memory  or  understanding.  Every 
Begenerated  human  being  will,  in  virtue  of  his  possessing  that, — 
a  mental  nature  capable  of  holding  communion  through  sense 
with  an  ideal  world, — ^be  made  capable  of  holding  communion, 
in  a  parallel  way,  with  a  spiritual  world  ;  that  is,  the  world  of 
Divinely  revealed  mysteries.  It  would  be  a  manifest  impossi- 
'bility  for  a  creature,  not  possessed  of  an  ideal  natui^,  to  believe 
iu  a  spiritual  world.  Now,  what  we  have  to  say  at  this  point 
is,  that  the  Churchman  stands  at  a  far  higher  vantage-point 
than  the  Dissenter.  The  Dissenter  may  be  such  a  man  as  is 
meant,  in  common  speech,  by  a  man  of  imagination,  and,  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  literary  culture,  may  thus  contract  a  cerw 
tain  stability,  quiescence,  and  beautifiilness  of  temper  and 
character,  which  often  seems  to  be  as  perfect  as  that  imparted 
by  the  Church ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  delusory,  it 
cannot  be  perfect,  it  cannot  stand  triaL    No  man  can  attain  to 
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a  perfect  education,  who  has  not,  as  an  object  of  virion,  some- 
thing which  stands  as  the  embodied  Form  of  all  that  which  he 
is  and  yearns  to  be— and  that  can  only  be  the  Church,  made 
virible  through  Ordinances  of  Government  and  Sacraments  in- 
spired by  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

The  Church  thus  stands  as  the  manifest  Handiwork  of  the 
Lord,  the  seen  and  felt  object  of  Divine  Art,  powerful,  beyond 
all  power  of  speech,  over  the  whole  man,  consciously  and  un-* 
consciously  shaping  the  fashion  of  his  entire  being  as  with 
the  unseen  operation  of  the  Heavenly  mysteries,  of  which  it 
is  the  symbol  and  the  fullness.  The  Church  thus  acts  and 
operates  upon  the  full  redeemed  being,  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
of  all  her  living  members,  doing  for  the  humblest — ^refining, 
subduing,  elevating,  actualizing  the  grace  and  stability  of 
their  Regenerated  natures — ^that  which  nothing  in  all  the 
world  besides  can  do ;  educating  equally  all,  and  educating 
fully  those  who  have  no  other  means.  We  could  point  to 
many  humble  women  in  her  pale,  having  far  more  of  the  gen- 
tleness, beauty,  and  sense  of  true  poesy  in  theit  make  and 
manner,  than  it  has  been  our  lot  to  find,  as  yet,  in  the  written 
poetry  of  Dissent.  The  Church  thus,  with  more  than  single 
meanings,  bears  witness,  that  sense  is  something  different 
from  sentimentality,  even  as  sanctity  is  something  different 
from  sanctimoniousness.  Let  the  manifested  outlines  of  her 
buttressed  comers,  the  nutorious,  seen,  and  handled  solidity  of 
her  pillared  aisles,  ever  remind  us  of  the  truth  so  solemn  for 
this  day  of  loss  as  to  have  become  awful,  that  there  remains 
no  certainty  for  opinion,  no  steadiness  for  belief,  no  stability 
for  character,  no  true  wisdom  for  affairs,  except  as  the  Truth 
which  is  Divine  and  supernatural,  and  which  forms  the  Begen- 
erative  food  of  mortal  man,  and  which  consists  in  the  revealed 
mysteries  of  Godliness,  remains  fast  tied  and  locked,  as  at  the 
first,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  in  the  Sacramental  embrace  of 
that  which  is  as  visible,  tangible,  and  actual,  as  the  flesh  which 
embraces  our  own  spirits  ;  rather  let  us,  with  adoring  rever- 
ence say,  That  Flesh  which  was  seen,  and  tasted,  and  handled 
of  the  Word  of  Life. 

The  Gift  of  Wisdom,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  a 
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charism  of  that  Spirit  which  was  breathed  upon  the  first  Bish- 
ops of  the  Church.  If  the  course  of  reflection  through  which 
we  have  thus  far  come  should  be  distasteful  to  any  denier  of 
the  fact,  as  claimed  for  the  Church — ^we  will,  in  a  shorter  word, 
lay  down  the  gauntlet  thus ; — ^take  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  show  us  one  properly  foolish  word  or  sentence,  and 
we  promise  to  show  a  hundred  such  for  every  instance,  in  what- 
ever book  composed  within  the  pale  of  Dissent,  the  objector 
may  propound.  That  Prayer-Book  is  a  very  Institute  of  wis- 
dom and  good-sense,  and  till  Dissent  can  show  something  that 
at  least  begins  to  look  like  it,  we  must  explain  the  phenomenon 
upon  the  old  theory,  that  the  attribute  so  apparent  on  its 
pages  is  an  attribute  of  the  Gift  imbreathed  upon  the  Church, 
at  the  point  of  Church-government — even  the  Spirit  of  power 
and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind. 

I  lay  my  hand  against  the  great  Pillar  of  the  Church,  I  feel 
her  steadfast  pavement  beneath  my  feet,  I  am  at  rest  upon 
the  revealed  basis  of  all  authentic  reality  and  certitude  for 
fallen  man — and  here  I  know,  as  by  the  sure  witness  of  my 
senses,  that  Wisdom  hath  not  lost  her  proper  attributes,  nor 
Truth  her  imperishable  beauty,  nor  Virtue  her  veritable  es* 
sence,  nor  man  his  Regeneration,  nor  earth  her  promised 
Heaven.  Thus  steadied  by  the  visible  and  felt  image  of  Christ's 
own  Beality,  I  give  my  feelings,  without  a  question,  to  the 
mystic  spell  of  the  visioned  glory  and  majesty  of  the  Church, 
sending  higher  and  higher  the  gaze  of  Faith  into  the  ever- 
lifting  depths  of  her  Heavenly  ceilings,  assured  that  He  Who 
hath  gone  into  the  Heavens  shall  in  like  manner  come  again, 
and  that  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God.  The  more  sensibly  I  do 
feel  that  I  touch  her  pillars  and  stand  upon  her  pavements, 
the  more  surely  do  I  know  that  my  Bedeemer  liveth,  and  that 
He  has  united  all  that  makes  me  man  unto  His  own  Flesh, 
.through  the  Begeneration  and  Sanctification  of  a  Church  bear- 
ing the  name  and  succession  of  the  men  upon  whom  He  breadi- 
ed  the  Seven-fold  Gifts  of  His  Spirit.  ,  If,  then,  I  yield  my 
whole  nature,  thus  wholly  addressed,  and  included,  to  the  edu- 
cation of  this  Church,  /  must^  in  my  measure,  attain  to  my 
due  portion  in  the  Spiritual  gift  of  a  sound  mind,  in  judgment, 
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opinion,  and  a£hirs ;  for  such  is  an  attribute  of  the  Spirit  of 
Chrigt  for  mortal  men  in  the  Church. 

The  veritable  existence  and  reality  of  things  made  and  seen, 
forms  an  absolute  condition  in  our  belief  of  things  xmmade 
and  unseen.  It  is  as  essential  a  part  of  the  Faith  that  our 
Bestorer  is  our  Maker,  and  that  He  has  Flesh,  as  that  He  is 
the  only*begotten,  and  the  unmade  Bearer  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture. The  conservation  of  the  Divine  relation  between  the 
seen  and  the  unseen,  the  bodily  and  the  spiritual,  which  forms 
the  condition  of  all  proper  redity,  certitude,  peace,  and  order, 
for  mankind,  whether  of  body,  soul,  or  spirit,  life,  state,  and 
affairs,  is  fully  possible  only  for  the  Church  which  bears  the 
Spirit  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  by  means  of  Apostolic  men  and 
Sacraments.  The  seen  and  the  unseen  came  together,  once  for 
all,  in  the  Person  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  Church  is  His 
own  Witness. 

There  is  a  dishevelling  of  the  unchurchly  man's  nature^ 
there  is  a  disorderliness  in  Dissent,  taking  it  throughout, 
which  bears  the  fearful  seeming  of  a  wild,  chaotic,  dismember* 
ment  of  things  which  God  had  joined.  Such  we  believe  it  to 
be.  And  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  Schism  has  done 
something  more  than  the  mere  dragging  of  the  assthetic  and 
mental  man  from  the  strong-holds  of  truth  and  verity,  as  ap- 
plying  only  to  his  temporal  make  and  purpose ;  Schism  has 
dragged  him  from  the  altar  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  alone 
full-gifted  table  adequate  to  preservation  of  the  Beligious  man 
from  a  corresponding  dishevc  Iment.  By  the  mercy  of  God,  if 
he  remain  a  good  man,  he  may  retain  the  crumbs  which  have 
fallen  from  that  Table,  and  so  retain  the  efficacy  of  saving 
Faith,  but  a  fully  Sanctified  nature  cannot  be  attained  without 
the  full  food  of  the  Sanctuary.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
a  man  may  not  be  a  good  man,  upright,  conscientious,  and  an 
ardent  lover  of  Christ,  outside  the  Church, — there  have  been 
many  such  even  among  Friends.  Our  position  is,  that  as  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  most  unequivocal  language,  affirms 
that  the  Church,  the  Bearer  in  Government,  Sacrament  and 
Ordinance,  of  the  Spirit  and  Presence  of  Christ,  is  established 
for  the  Begeneration,  Conversion,  and  Sanctification  of  the 
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whole  redeemed  being,  the  body,  with  its  flesh  and  senses,  the 
soul,  with  all  its  powers  and  faculties, — ^it  cannot  be  but  that 
each  and  eyery  forsaking  of  this  Inspired  Institute,  must  incur 
loss  and  damage  somewhere.  If  the  Word  of  God,  for  exam- 
ple, makes  the  Besurrection  of  the  flesh  to  appear  as  a  veiy 
frequent  and  important  element  of  the  Religion  of  Apostles, 
as  it  is  made  to  be  in  the  very  fact  and  existence  of  the  visible 
Church,  and  I  see  a  man  outside  that  Church,  who  seems  to 
be  a  good  and  pious  man,  but  in  whose  daily  Religion  the 
Apostolic  and  Churchly  element  of  the  hope  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  flesh  has  faded  out  of  sight,  I  will  not  deny  the 
eridences  of  the  Spirit  which  he  does  possess ;  but  to  hold 
that  he  has  the  fullnesa  of  the  Faith,  to  believe  that  somehow 
or  other  he  may  not,  after  all,  be  suffering  loss,  requires  me  to 
do  oiothing  less  than  deny  the  plainest  truth  of  the  Bible. 

Again,  if  I  see  that  same  good  man  suffering,  and  I  endeav- 
or to  help  him  to  the  Spirit  of  consolation,  by  presenting  those 
passages  which  speak  of  our  being  joined,  by  our  sufferings,  unto 
the  fellowship  of  Christ's  sufferings,  of  our  going  on  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  His  afflictions — and  I  find  that  his  conceptions 
as  to  Christ's  true  Body  are  so  obscure,  so  habitually  unactual, 
and  his  idea  of  Christ's  Mystical  Body,  in  which  these  Scrip- 
tures would  show  him  that  his  sufferings  are  borne,  is  so  al- 
most absolutely  naught — must  I,  then,  for  the  sake  of  charity, 
say,  ^^well,  after  all,  the  good  man  will  somehow  get  the  es- 
sence of  the  matter, — ^under  his  Judaic  feeling  of  subuHsdon 
to  the  Will  of  Qod,  his  sufferings  will  in  some  way  sanctify" — 
should  I  not  the  rather  say,  ^'  this  good  man  has  not  the  full 
Faith  of  the  Gospel,  he  is  making  no  conscious  and  actual  use 
of  the  comforts  abounding  in  the  Body  of  Christ — if  we  are 
Sanctified  by  the  truth,  then  it  is  not  conceivable  he  should  be 
so  Sanctified  upon  this  his  Judaic  short-coming,  as  it  respects 
the  Person  of  Christ,  as  he  might  be  from  the  Evangelical 
stand-point  of  the  Incarnation,  as  witnessed  and  held  up  by 
the  Church," 

Or,  once  more,  if  I  find  this  good  man  Religiously  rejecting 
the  great  element  of  Beauty  from  Divine  Service,  in  other 
words  denying,  that  the  imagination,  and  whole  assthetic  man, 
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has  its  Sanctification  of  life  through  Redemption, — ^must  I  say, 
^'  after  all,  it  makes  little  essential  difference  how  we  worship 
God,  if  we  do  worship  Him,  he  has  the  grecU  thing  in  the  case, 
and  it  will  not  make  much  difference  in  the  end  ?"  What, 
must  I  believe,  for  the  sake  of  saying  that  a  Dissenter  can  be 
as  good  as  a  Churchman,  that  thai  identical  faculty  which  is 
the  most  Inspired  in  the  Bible,  and  without  which  I  could  not 
see  God  in  the  world,  is  to  be  Religiously  ignored  in  the  Church, 
and  the  man  be  as  good  as  without  ?  When  the  Bible  shows 
me  on  every  page,  and  the  same  Spirit  has  written  in  the  daily 
garniture  of  the  Heavens  and  in  the  yearly  renewing  of  the 
face  of  the  earth  that  the  Religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  &ea»- 
tifvi  Religion,  shall  I  presume  to  say  that  the  Religion  which 
is  not  beautiful  is  as  good  and  as  Sanctifying  ?  No,  that  man 
must  be  suffering  loss,  whether  I  can  see  it  or  not. 

But  we  can  see  it.  Look  from  the  individual  to  the  Sect. 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  lovely  man  ;  is  the  Calvinistic  Beligion  a 
lovely  Religion  ?  Is  it  an  admirable,  gentle,  forbearing.  Reli- 
gion ?  How  was  it  in  the  time  of  the  Saintly  Leighton  ? 
How  is  it  now,  when  it  takes  on  head  as  Denominational  Reli- 
gion ?  Test  it  by  the  signs  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  love, 
joy,  peace,  and  long-suffering.  To  see  what  the  essential  spirit 
of  Sectarian  Religion  is,  you  must  observe  it  when  acting  as 
such,  observe  t^  when  it  is  tried.  Enter  its  Ecclesiastical 
Councils,  when  passions  are  greatly  excited.  We  have,  alas, 
a  touch-stone,  which  has  tried  us  all  of  late.  Now,  not  in  a 
spirit  of  self-complacency,  we  trust,  but  as  what  we  believe  to 
be  important  truth,  we  dare  affirm,  that  the  recorded  action 
and  speeches  of  the  several  Diocesan  Conventions  held  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  present  War,  will  show  an  astonishing 
difference,  as  it  respects  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  love, 
compared  with  the  records  of  other  Ecclesiastical  bodies.  We 
have  in  mind  the  Calvinistic  bodies — the  cream  of  the  Sects. 
But,  go  on  from  the  Sect,  to  the  Sects,  from  the  Sects  to  Sec- 
tarianism. Is  it  lovely  ?  Is  it  amiable  ?  Is  it  gentle  ?  Is 
it  kind  ? — does  it  possess  itself  in  quietness  and  peace  ?  How, 
then,  shaU  we  say  whence  this  ungentleness,  this  unkindliness, 
this  quick  susceptibility  of  resentment,  upon  being  tried  and 
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provoked,  proceeds  ?  And  should  we  go  wrong  in  laying  some- 
thing of  it  at  the  door  of  its  unbeautifiilness  ? — ^Its  denial  of 
the  imagination,  we  mean,  to  its  plan  of  Sanctification  by  the 
Bpirit  of  the  Lord  in  His  Church  ?  Whoever  has  well  consid* 
ered  what  is  meant,  when  it  is  said,  that  the  imagination  is  the 
humanning  faculty,  that  it  is  that  faculty,  in  a  word,  in  yirtae 
of  which  we  can  receive  and  act  upon  our  Master's  rule,  of 
doing  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  realizing  the  part  it  has  to  play  as  being 
the  source  and  medium  of  the  communicating  graces  of  the 
social  life,  and  of  attributing  to  its  purposed  rejection  frank 
the  communion  of  the  Saints,  very  much  of  the  exceeding  un« 
loveliness,  lack  of  sympathetic  power,  and  general  unkindli- 
ness  of  Sectarianism,  as  such. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  continue  to  be  guided  by  our 
truism,  that  Sectarianism  consists  in  the  rejection  of  the  visible 
Older  of  Christ.  We  have  seen,  then,  that  in  rejecting  the 
sensible,  it  has  fallen  into  senselessness ;  in  rejecting  the  ac- 
tual, it  has  fallen  into  the  eccentric  and  unreal ;  in  rejecting 
the  beautiful,  (for  Liturgy  is  nothing  but  the  movement  of 
Order,)  it  has  fallen  into  manifold  disorders  of  heart  and 
feeling,  destructive  of  Christian  communion.  We  shall  have, 
presently,  to  go  on  to  say,  that  in  denying  the  real,  it  has  fallen 
into  the  unreal,  at  far  deeper  points  ;  for,  in  thus  denying  the 
body,  it  legitimately  goes  on  to  deny  the  Spirit ;  in  thus  deny- 
ing the  natural,  to  deny  the  Supernatural ;  in  thus  denying 
the  Sacramental,  to  lose  the  mystical ;  until  it  becomes  soul- 
destroying  heresy.  Such,  as  we  have  said,  it  always  must  be- 
come, except  as  the  System  is  kept  by  the  piety  of  its  individ- 
uals— ^the  direct  opposite  to  the  Divine  way  of  the  working  of 
the  Church ;  for  to  the  Church,  at  the  point  of  Church  Order, 
lies  the  alone  promise  of  perpetuity.  The  Church  preserves 
the  Truth  for  her  members,  and  shall  do  so  to  the  end  ;  indi- 
vidual Christians  preserve  the  Truth  for  the  Sect,  and  shall  do 
so  just  as  long  as  the  Sovereign  Mercy  of  Divine  Providence 
enables  them,  and  no  longer. 

We  must  now  remember,  that  the  act  by  reason  of  which 
Bactananism  fell  into  all  this  bodily,  mental,  and  social  disor- 
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der,  was  a  moral  act,  at  the  time.  We  mean,  it  was  an  act 
of  self-will,  and  this  is,  by  all  means,  its  most  serious  point. 
What  may  be  the  moral  degree  of  that  act  of  self-will,  or 
what  its  responsibility,  in  any  given  instance,  either  as  it  re- 
spects the  individuals  who  originated  the  Schism,  or  as  respects 
those  who  continue  under  it,  can  be  known  to  Omniscience 
only.  But,  that  the  act  of  Schism,  the  act  of  rending  the  Body 
of  Christ,  is  an  act  of  sinful  self-preference,  the  Bible  leaves 
us  in  no  doubt.  Now,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  this 
vice  in  all  Schism,  as  such,  it  cannot  be  but  that  its  evil  na- 
ture must  be,  more  or  less,  communicated  to  all  who  are  em- 
braced by  such  Systems,  even  though  they  be  not,  by  reason 
of  ignorance,  wilfully  partakers  in  the  original  sin,  or  its  con-^ 
tinuance.  When  we  say  that  Sectarianism  is  selfism,  mean- 
ing thereby  the  mental,  aesthetic,  and  social  isolations  reaped 
and  engendered  as  such,  we  have  said  little,  compared  with 
what  is  contained  in  its  description  of  selfism,  as  meaning 
that  of  self-will.  At  this  point  appears  that  dishevelment  of 
nature,  which  is  by  far  the  most  appalling  of  all.  It  is  at  this 
point  we  find  religionists,  whose  ancestors  said  ^^  we  will  not 
have  these  men  to  rule  over  us,  because  we  will  not  have  our 
children  marked  with  the  Cross,"  now  saying,  ^^  if  Slavery  is 
in  the  Bible,  we  will  not  have  the  Bible ;  we  will  have  an  Anti- 
Slavery  Bible,  and  an  Anti-Slavery  God,  or  we  will  have 
none  1''  And  saying  the  same  of  ^^  Temperance ;"  and  saying 
the  same,  or  taking  ground  which  will  lead  to  the  saying  of 
the  same,  in  connection  with  various  forms  of  Socialism, 
and  every  other  matter  of  self-opinion,  which  the  man,  the 
Sect,  07  the  time,  may  have  been  pleased  to  constitute  the  es- 
sence of  Religion.  As  Sectarianism  commenced  in  the  refusal 
to  submit  the  feelings  and  judgment  to  the  Will  of  Christ,  as 
revealed  in  the  constitution  of  His  Church,  so  it  has  reaped  its 
incapacity  of  submitting  its  feeling  and  judgment  to  the  Will 
of  Christ,  as  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture.  It  will  yield  to  what  it 
likes,  and  it  will  manage  the  rest  with  a  dogmatism  as  fierce  and 
audacious  as  ever  Popes  assumed ;  deciding,  upon  the  ground  of 
self-opinion,  what  may  be  expected  to  be  in  Scripture,  and 
with  a  facility  which,  in  other  things,  would  be  considered  an 
indjpation  of  mental  aberration,  absolutely  shutting  its  eyes  to 
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laxge  portions^  to  wliich  it  can  asaign  no  realised  meaning  at 
all.  Ank  many  a  Ckristian  professor  of  tilie  Beligions  Denom- 
inations— ^^  What  do  yon  make  of  those  passages  which  speak 
of  the  importance  of  submission  to  Order  and  Government  ? 
which  speak  of  the  sinfulness  of  causing  divisions  in  the 
Ohurch  ?  or,  again,  of  those  passages  which  speak  so  finequent* 
ly  of  the  Flesh  of  Christ,  and  of  your  own  Salvation,  as  at- 
tained by  the  Besurrection  of  the  dead  ?  What  do  yon  make 
of  those  passages  which  so  directly  attribute  Divine  and  Bu- 
pematural  operation  to  Sacramental  acts?  or  those  which 
speak  of  the  possibility  of  a  Christian's  coming  short  of  the 
reward  ?  or,  those  which  speak  of  the  importance  of  the  body, 
in  the  work  of  Banctification, — such  as  keeping  it  under  by 
fastings  and  prayers ?-— what  do  you  do  with  these  passages?'' 
He  will  probably  tell  you  that  he  believes  in  Spiritual  Beli- 
gion ;  and  that  if  he  have  the  change  of  heart,  he  has  that 
which  is  essential — and  he  will  actually  go  away,  after  you 
have  put  before  his  eyes  a  great  mass  of  Scriptures,  which  he 
knows  his  Beligion  is  not  appropriating — and  he  wUl  n<dj  or- 
dinarilyj  fed  troubled  by  it. 

Now  we  ask,  again,  whai  is  the  thing,  where  is  the  thing, 
that  this  good  man  (and  he  may  be  good,  but,  surely,  very 
partially  and  imperfectly  so)  is  submitting  to  ?  Surely  Apos- 
tles speak  much  of  Christian  people's  submitting,  obeying, 
yielding,  to  something.  He  tries,  to  be  sure,  to  submit  him- 
self, as  he  thinks,  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  but  then  it  is  to  such 
portions  of  the  Word  of  God  as  are  homogeneous  with  what 
his  feelings  judge  Beligion  to  be.  But,  in  the  very  fact  that 
he  is  under  a  form  of  Schism,  it  occurs  that  there  are  import- 
ant elements  of  his  own  constitution  which  have  &llen  into 
habitual  desuetude,  as  it  respects  the  cultivation  of  Religion. 
He  has,  e.  gr.,  lost  the  veritable  apprehension  of  the  truth 
of  the  Incarnation,  as  a  Fact  for  Beligious  meditation  and 
Banctification  of  life.  How,  then,  can  he  yield  his  feeling  to 
the  cordial  use  of  the  entire  body  of  Sacramental  Scriptures  ? 
As  a  natural  result,  the  direct  adoration  of  the  Person  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  comparatively  little  used,  even  in  the  most  rdi- 
giouB  and  educated  portions  of  American  Schism.  Can  it  be 
posMle  that  good  man  can  be  other  than  very  imperfectly  good 
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in  such  a  state  of  thingB  ?  Can  it  be,  that  a  man  may  be  pro- 
perly said  to  be  submitting  his  whole  nature  to  a  Divine  Person, 
Whom  he  is  not  habitually  adoring  ?  If,  then,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  him,  in  any  adequate  sense,  to  bring  his  entire  man  in 
for  submission  to  the  entire  body  of  Scripture,  much  less  is  it 
possible  for  him  to  make  use  of  his  System  for  that  purpose. 
His  System  he  believes  to  be  a  creature  of  the  will  and  expedi- 
ency of  the  Christian  brotherhood — and  he  surely  will  be  care^ 
fnl  how  he  submits  his  Religious  nature  to  a  human  creature! 
As  matter  of  fact,  however,  such  a  thought  never  enters  his 
mind ;  his  System  is  not  an  entity,  it  is  a  metaphysical  thought, 
and  it  forms  no  real  part  at  all  of  his  conception,  whatever  it 
be,  of  the  Church. 

The  Churchman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  blessedness  of 
being  aware  that  he  is  obeying  the  Scriptures,  which  enjoin 
the  act  of  submission,  and  of  knowing  where  and  how  it  is  to 
be  done.  It  is  to  be  done  to  Christ,  in  and  through  His  Body, 
the  Church.  The  Church  gives  him  the  Holy  Bible,  saying  to 
him,  there  is  your  Bule  of  belief  and  practice.  He  will  not 
feel  at  ease  for  a  moment  should  he  find  any  portions  of  that 
Bible  which  he  is  not  cordially  believing  and  appropriating. 
If  his  attention  should  be  directed  to  such,  he  will  not  rest  till 
he  find  whether  it  be  so  or  not.  We  cannot  feel  it  possible, 
that  any  Churchman,  educated  in  the  Church,  should  dare  to 
give  the  go-by  to  positive  portions  of  Scripture,  after  any 
such  fashion  as  that  we  have  instanced  in  the  case  of  Sectarian 
self-opinion.  His  Church  holds  up  the  Bible,  without  cessa- 
tion ;  her  Bishops  and  Priests  receive  it,  as  it  were  the  mar- 
riage-ring of  their  consecration  to  Holy  functions ;  her  Services 
contain  ten-fold  more  of  it  than  the  services  of  any  other  Re- 
ligious body, — so  that  the  first  thought  of  the  Churchman  is, 
what  saith  the  Bible  ?  what  saith  the  charter  of  the  Church  ? 
And  then  the  whole  tendency  of  his  Church-education  would 
lead  him  to  say,  not^  "does  this  agree  with  my  wishes?"  but, 
"  what  does  this  Scripture  teach  ?"  We  know  but  too  well 
how  many  influences  are  in  operation  to  limit  and  obstruct  the 
full  working  of  the  Church  in  these  respects,  and  we  remember, 
too,  how  much  of  all  this  is  due  to  the  existence  of  Schism  all 
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around  her ;  but  it  only  the  more  illustrates  the  Diyineness  of 
her  power  and  working,  that  in  the  very  midst  of  such  a  thing 
as  American  Sectarianism,  she  has  been  t^ble  to  educate  a  peo- 
ple who  stand  out,  amid  the  surrounding  confusions,  with  the 
impress  of  a  very  distinguishable  mark  of  quietness  and  order — 
and  tJiot  is  the  result  of  submissiveness. 

The  identical  theory  of  the  Church  as  a  moral  power  in  the 
world,  is,  that  it  acts  directly  on  men's  perverted  wills.  Thus 
the  Churchman  receives  his  Spiritual  Governors  as  they  are 
made  and  sent  by  the  Lord,  not  as  he  would  make  them.  To 
these  he  submits  in  the  Lord.  We  mean,  he  submits  to  the 
Ohurch-^overfiTnent  which  the  Lord  inspired  and  sent.  In  the 
mere  fact  that  he  believes  with  such  peculiar  feeling,  (and  all 
Churchmen,  high  and  low,  have  this,)  that  the  Order  of  his 
Church  is  of  the  Lord's  own  making,  he  has  an  object,  an  en-- 
tity,  a  reality,  meeting  the  culture  of  his  will  and  moral  being 
at  a  most  potent  point.  We  have  seen  many  a  Low-Church- 
man, and  many  a  High-Churchman,  too,  wanting  in  respect 
for  their  spiritual  rulers  as  individuals,  but  we  have  never  seen 
a  Churchman  upon  whom  the  Church  had  failed  to  impress, 
within  plainly  assignable  limits,  her  unconsciously  felt  signet  of 
self-restraint. 

Then  again,  the  entire  Service  of  the  Church  is  constructed 
upon  the  theory,  that  the  Fallen  Nature  is  to  be  sanctified 
through  instrumentalities  addressed  to  the  control  and  educa- 
tion of  the  will.  The  Churchman  is  not  left  to  say,  of  his 
own  choice,  whether  he  will  be  baptized  or  not ;  the  Church 
demands  it,  and  parents  and  sponsors  see  to  it.  The  Church- 
man is  not  left  to  say  ^^  now  let  us  go  to  work  and  have  a  good 
time  of  it ;"  the  Church  comes  and  says^  '^  my  time  is  your 
best  time,''  and  he  thankfully  yields  his  submission  to  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  the  Lenten  period.  The  Churchman  is  not  left 
to  the  option  of  his  own  will,  just  how  he  shall  pray,  but  the 
Church  teaches  him  what  he  should  pray  for  as  he  ought,  and 
he  finds  the  reward  and  blessedness  of  submission,  in  desiring 
to  have  none  other.  The  Churchman  is  not  left  to  his  own  option 
to  make  some  single  doctrine,  grown  up  as  the  fashion  of  the 
Beligious  time  or  era,  or  supposed  possibly  to  be,  by  a  direct 
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Spiritual  insight,  given  to  the  experience  of  the  individua!, 
and  make  it  to  shape  and  constitute  the  whole  fashion  of  his 
Faith.  '^This  is  what  1  give  you  from  the  word  of  God  as 
your  Belief/'  says  the  Church,  and  she  requires  him  to  say  it, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  his  worship.  And  such  is  what  we  mean, 
when  we  say,  that  the  Church,  meeting  the  fallen  will  of  man  in  a 
bad  captivity,  judges,  by  the  Lord,  that  individual  freedom 
would  only  be  to  his  deeper  enslavement,  and  therefore  seeks  to 
bring  the  man  back  to  holiness,  by  means  of  making  him  the 
subject  of  a  holy  captivity,  in  which  work  and  operation  the 
Church  is  herself  the  Servant  of  the  Lord. 

The  common  complaint,  therefore,  otformcUiam^  as  against 
the  Church,  we  gladly  accept  as  corroborative  testimony  to  the 
Divine  wisdom  pervading  her  constitution.  The  Church  is  a 
Form,  a  manifest  form  of  Order  and  Government,  Divine  and 
Supernatural,  which  we  accept  as  such,  and  see  in  its  Office- 
bearers the  Servants  of  the  Lord,  not  Ministers  made  by  men. 
The  Church  is  a  Form  ;  and  her  Services  consist  in  ministries 
and  forms  of  worship,  to  the  guidance  of  which  we  are  glad  to 
submit  the  education  of  our  Beligious  being,  and  we  never 
were  present  at  any  free  Beligious  service,  when  we  have  not 
felt  the  more  glad,  that  the  Lord  has  mercifully  saved  us  from 
the  liability  of  such  a  freedom.  The  Church  is  a  Form,  and, 
as  such,  follows  us  and  overshadows  us,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave ;  and  most  thankful  are  we,  that  when  father  and  mother 
have  forsaken  us,  whether  by  death,  or  by  the  passing  away  of 
natural  childhood,  we  have,  in  the  Church,  a  Mother,  ever  at 
hand,  to  help  us  by  the  drawings  of  her  love,  and  the  sanctions 
of  her  dread,  in  the  continued  work  and  blessedness  of  yielding 
up  the  waywardness  of  that  moral  childhood  which  the  best  of 
men  must  carry,  more  or  less,  with  them  to  the  end.  The 
Church  is  a  Form ;  and,  as  such,  she  embodies,  and  she  gives 
to  us,  from  day  to  day,  through  all  the  shiftings  of  mode  and 
fashion,  and  the  aboundings  of  error,  incertitude,  and  fearful 
self-opinion,  the  authentic  substance  of  the  Faith  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  saints,  which  we  receive  at  her  hand  and  believe  at 
her  mouth,  "because  she  gives  it  to  us.  0,  if  it  were  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  we  have  learned  to  say,  in  the  face  of 
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the  thousand  beliefs  of  the  day-— -each  man  holding  the  Bible 
in  hand, — ^Hhus  I  believe,  because  thus  hath  the  Church  taught 
me  to  believe,"  we  should  feel  that  we  had  the  deepest  of  rea- 
sons to  be  thankful,  that  there  is  an  authoritative  and  con- 
straining formcdism  for  the  Beligious  man,  even  the  Inspired 
and  commanding  Form  of  the  Church.^ 

But  when  does  one  in  these  days  ever  hear  a  believer  outside 
her  pale  saying,  '^  I  believe  thus,  because  so  the  Church  teach- 
es ?"  The  fact,  that  a  certain  belief  has  been  the  belief  of  the 
Church  general,  or  even  of  the  Sect  itself,  at  obsolete  points, 
(such,  6.  9.,  as  the  Confession  views  concerning  the  Visible 
Church  in  some  of  the  older  Denominations,)  makes  little  im- 
pression on  the  Sectarian  mind.  We  affirm,  not  carelessly, 
that  it  is  no  injustice  to  say  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  dis- 
senting mind  of  this  age,  that  the  prevalent  reason  why  a  man 
believes  thus  and  so,  as  to  his  Beligion,  is,  because  thus  and 
BO  he  feels  Spiritual  Beligion  to  be.  In  other  words,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  Beligious  submission  is,  at  last,  a  thought  of  his 
own  heart !  Now,  if  this,  or  anything  like  this,  is  so — ^if  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  isolated  individuals  may  be  unto  them- 
selves all  that  which  our  Saviour  Inspired  His  Church  to  be, 
for  a  Divinely  united  and  redeemed  race,  is  it  possible  for  such 
men  to  be  very  and  entirely  good  men  ?  Is  it  possible, 
that  a  nature  far  gone  from  original  Bighteousness,  at  the  point 
of  a  depraved  will,  shall  attain  to  any  very  deep  and  thorough 
Sanctification  of  nature,  without  deep,  and  thorough,  and  in- 
cessant submission  of  self  at  some  good  point  ? 

"  Nay,  but  we  Jind  good  men  in  the  Sects/'  So  we  do,  act 
because  they  are  in  the  Sects,  but  because  the  Lord  is  merciful, 
and  the  Lord  can  work  in  ways  we  cannot  see  or  understand. 
And  when  we  m^et  such  a  good  man,  and  charge  our  hearts 

*  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  one  not  read  in  Church  theology,  he  may  ask, '  why 
is  not  all  this  as  good  an  argument  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  for  that  of  Eng* 
land?'  Let  us  remind  him,  that  the  human  invention  of  the  Papacy  has  virtuaDy 
destroyed  the  Divine  organization  of  the  Church,  in  taking  from  her  BMop&  their 
Inspired  oommission;  and,  in  other  wi^s,  the  normal  condition  of  the  Church  has 
ceased  to  exist  We  are  arguing  for  the  Church  which  Christ  made»  and  aa  He 
made  it. 
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to  love  him  whom  the  Saviour  loves,  and  pray  that  to  the  minds 
of  such  the  good  Lord  would  open  the  way  to  that  Church  where 
He  promises  to  do  for  all  what  He  has  Sovereignly  and  In- 
scrutably done  for  them — ^let  us  also  be  careful  not  to  permit 
the  sight  of  one  good  man  to  confuse  our  memory,  as  to  the 
manifold  errors,  short-comings,  and  extravagances  of  the  Sect 
which  the  good  man  does  not  represent.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
let  us  remember  the  past,  and  so  may  we  be  sure  as  to  the  fu- 
ture, that  when  history  shall  have  written  the  lives  of  the  good 
men  of  this,  or  of  any  given  generation,  it  will  come  to  be 
found,  that  the  lives  of  the  Saints  form  still  the  records  of  the 
Church.  It  is  hard  to  seem  to  disparage  goodness,  but  truth 
is  above  all,  and  truth  compels  us  to  believe,  that  not  many 
Saintly  men  are  produced  in  the  pales  of  Dissent.  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge was  such  a  man,  and  so  was  Dr.  Watts ;  such  seemed 
Chalmers,  and  possibly  Halyburton,  but  it  is  certainly  to  be 
noted,  that  of  the  long  list  of  pious  men  who  form  the  histor- 
ical Saints  of  our  English  Beligious  and  devotional  litera- 
ture, almost  all  of  them  are  Churchmen.  The  popular  devo- 
tional Manuals,  found  in  the  hands  even  of  pious  Dissenters, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  printed  prayers  and  meditations  of 
English  Bishops.  Compare  Knox  with  Leighton,  David  Brain- 
erd  with  Henry  Martyn.  Specific  forms  of  piety,  such  as  ac- 
tivity, zeal,  earnestness,  particular  conscientiousness,  we  often 
find  outside  the  Apostolic  System,  but  that  deep,  and  entire, 
and  thoroughly  wrought-out  Sanctity,  which  labors  in  fastings 
and  prayers,  and  tears,  to  bring  in  the  whole  man  in  perfect 
submission  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Jesus, — that  full  and  sym- 
metrical Sanctification  of  the  person,  as  well  as  his  attributes, 
which  makes  what  we  mean  by  a  Saint, — it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  of  its  being  effected  under  a  Sectarian  System,  be- 
cause every  such  System  expressly  ignores  so  many  of  the  ap- 
pointed instrumentalities  of  the  work.  For  example,  the 
Saints  of  the  Bible  made  use  of  fasting  as  a  means  of  making 
increase  in  Grace.  We  imagine  this  instrumentality  to  be  well 
nigh  lost  to  modem  Dissent.  If  fasting  was  necessary  to  St. 
Paul,  to  help  him  in  the  work  of  deepening  his  Beligion,  is  it 
possible  for  a  man  now  to  become  a  thoroughly  good  man  with- 
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out  it  ?  Take,  again,  the  awful  duty  as  enjoined  by  the  Say- 
iour  in  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  the  reparation  of  wrongs. 
Do  these  things  press  upon  the  heart  and  mind  of  Dissent, 
with  anything  like  the  anxiousness  which  we  find  in  the  re^ 
corded  experience  of  all  true  Saintly  men  ?  Take,  once  more, 
the  wicked  law  of  retaliation.  Does  Sectarian  Beligion,  as  a 
System,  encourage  its  people  to  use  great  carefulness  at  this 
point  ? — ^never  to  return  evil  for  evil,  railing  for  railing,  and  to 
seek,  earnestly,  the  blessedness  of  the  peace-maker  ?  Is  not 
the  tendency  of  the  System,  as  a  part  of  its  general  subjectiv- 
ity, and  ever  dangerous  individualism,  to  lead  its  people  to  say 
to  their  hearts,  '^  as  he  has  done  thus  and  so  to  me,  thus  and 
so  will  I  do  to  him  ?" 

If  Sectarianism  is  in  the  state  we  have  spoken  of,  as  re- 
spects the  lack  of  a  constraining  Object  of  moral  control  over 
the  collective  and  personal  will  of  its  people,  the  thing  will 
show  itself  somewhere,  in  an  actual  deficiency  of  moral  self- 
control.  How  is  it  then  ?  Is  there  that  calmness  upon  attack, 
that  meekness  under  opprobrium,  that  generosity  under  defeat, 
in  a  word,  that  peculiar  repose  of  character,  which  marks  the 
man  of  deep  moral  education  ?  We  need  only  ask  the  ques- 
tion. We  must  believe  that  Sectarian  Beligion  and  piety  show 
best  when  least  tried  ;  true  and  thorough  Beligion  shows  best 
when  most  tried.  We  have  never  seen  the  signs  of  much  mag- 
nanimity in  the  mass  of  Dissent.  We  dare  affirm,  that  when 
difficulties  occur  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  the  re- 
sult of  the  ordeal  will  almost  universally  show  under  which 
System  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  man  have  been  most  edu- 
cated to  moral  submissiveness,  obedience,  and  self-quietness. 

^'  But  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact,  that  so  many  good 
gifts  have  been  given  to  men  outside  the  Church,  in  the  way 
of  learning — such  as  good  comments  on  the  Scriptures  ?" 
There  are  no  comments  on  Scripture  by  unchurchly  writers, 
which  are  entirely  good  ;  such  a  work  is  not  possible  to  be 
done  by  a  man  who  does  not  love  the  Fathers,  What  there  is 
of  good,  and  there  is  much  specially  so,  a  Churchman  may 
use  to  his  profit,  even  as  Moses  used  to  the  profit  of  the  for- 
mer Church  the  advice  of  a  law-giver  who  appertained  not  to 
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Israel.  '^  But  how  explain  the  fact,  that  their  Systems  are 
acknowledged  of  the  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  souls  ?"  So 
were  the  men,  found  hy  the  Seventy,  acknotoledgedy  but  they 
certainly  were  not  authorized,  in  the  work  of  casting  out  Satan. 

''  Still,  not  only  here  and  there,  do  we  find  one  good  man  in 
the  midst  of  Dissent,  but  we  see  large  numbers  of  Baptist, 
Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  Christians,  who  certainly  have 
the  appearance  of  being  pious  people."  This  is  very  true,  and 
they  equally  have  that  appearance ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many,  having  this  appearance,  are  good  and  pious  people — ^but 
this  "  appearance"  is  no  proof  of  it.  If  this  be  the  experiment 
turn  crucis  of  true  Religion,  then  the  Denominationalist  is  as 
much  bound  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  as  is  the  Churchman. 
A  Presbyterian,  unless  he  have  come  to  be  a  Nothingarian, 
is  bound  to  hold  that  Presbyterian  Religion  is  the  best  kind  of 
Beligion,  and  that,  at  some  important  point  This,  if  it  mean 
anything,  must  mean  that  Presbyterian  Beligion  makes  a  bet- 
ter Christian  than  Baptist  or  Methodist  Beligion  does — and  yet 
he  finds  the  Baptist  and  the  Methodist  having  that  same  ^^  ap- 
pearance" of  being  good  and  pious  which  he  claims  for  himself. 

As  matter  of  fact,  this  whole  thing  of  ^^  appearing  to-  be 
good  and  pious,"  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than,  at  best,  an.un^ 
conscious  habit  of  claiming  to  be  good  and  pious, — and  is  apart 
and  parcel  of  that  universal  selfism  of  Dissent,  which  is  the 
direct  consequence  of  its  having  torn  the  individual  man  out 
of  the  collective  Body  of  Christ.  The  Sectarian-  Christian, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  attained  the  inheritance  of  that  perfect  indi« 
vidual  freedom,  which  he  thinks  is  so  essential  to  personal  ho- 
liness and  Spiritual  Beligion,  has  acquired,  therewith,  the  qual- 
ities which  legitimately  appertain  to  such  isolated  possessions. 
Among  the  worst  of  these  is  self-consciousness.  Sectarian 
Beligion,  as  such,  is  obliged  to  authenticate  itself  in  the  indi- 
vidual, by  means  of  examination  as  to  the  conscious  feeling  of 
the  possession — Whence  the  individual  is  driven  to  say,  "  do  I 
feel  pious  ?  Have  I  the  conscious  possession  of  this  or  that 
Grace  ?  All  which  is  right,  proper,  and  most  important, 
according  to  its  place,  degre3,  and  function ;  but,  when  this 
examination  of  the  states  and  feelings  of  the  subject  becomes, 
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as  it  certainly  has  become,  in  the  case  of  American  Dissent, 
the  almost  universal  test  of  the  true  possession,'  then  has  it  be- 
come a  most  corrupting  and  endangering  principle  ;  then  has 
it  begun  to  find  sanctity  in  sanctimoniausnesSy  and  to  see 
nothing  but  the  world  in  that  which  abstains  from  the  pietis- 
tic  fashion,  that  which  does  not  seem  to  bear  the  '^  appearance/' 
Church  Beligion  also  insists  upon  self-examination;  but 
Church  Beligion  is  taught  to  examine  itself,  as  to  the  question 
of  its  acts,  as  well  of  its  feelings ;  and  of  its  acts  and  feelings 
towards  men  also ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  true  Church- 
man, such  a  man  as  Herbert,  for  instance,  finding  himself 
in  fany  state  or  condition  of  wrong  towards  his  fellow-man, 
and  still  allowing  a  supposed  possession  of  feeling,  that  he  was 
good  and  pious,  to  warrant  him  in  going  on  with  this  pietistic 
look  and  tone,  as  if  he  were  good.  Even  if  he  had  that  fash- 
ion— ^but  he  had  not  and  could  not  have,  for  the  Churchman's 
habit  of  Beligion  is  so  much  that  of  looking  out  of  himself 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  is  in  comparatively  little  danger  of 
falling  back  to  that  Beligious  selfiism  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  sanctimoniousness. 

Far  be  it  from  our  intention  to  say,  that  all  this  pious  seem- 
ing, this  pietistic  '^appearance''  appertaining  to  Denomina- 
tional Beligion,  is  conscious  sanctimoniousness.  We  mean  to 
say,  that  a  certain  pietistic  assumption  and  manner  is  the  le- 
gitimate product  of  Sectarian  subjectivism,  and  that .  it  is  no 
proper  sign  of  the  degree  of  sincere  goodness,  which  the  sub- 
ject possesses.  One  single  statement  will  show  how  perfectly 
worthless  a  judgment,  based  upon  such  '^  appearance,''  whether 
among  ourselves  or  others,  really  is.  The  records  of  Beligion 
show,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  an  individual  may  have  all  these 
signs  of  goodness,  the  pious  look,  the  pious  tone,  nay,  the  pious 
prayer,  and,  at  that  very  moment,  be  an  impure,  and  most  wicked 
man.  Let  us  not,  then,  because  a  man  looks  and  talks  like  a 
pious  man,  judge  either  that  he  is  or  is  not  such  as  he  seemfr— 
but  let  us  rather  leave  all  judgment,  as  to  that  question,  where 
it  belongs.  The  pietistic  '^  appearance,"  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  English  and  American  Puritanism,  more  so,  a 
great  deal,  than'  that  of  the  Continent,  is  valuable,  prin- 
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cipally,  as  revealing,  in  one  of  its  most  striking  forms,  the 
metaphysical  phenomena  of  Dissent.  We  shall  never  forget 
the  expression  of  bewildered  surprise  we  once  saw  upon  the 
face  of  a  foreign  Presbyterian,  when  he  first  heard  of  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  counting  up  the  number  of  Christians,  according 
to  the  criterion  of  a  manifested  experience.  Here  in  our  land, 
the  System  of  Dissent  has  had  full  play,  and,  to  us,  it  is  only 
astonishing,  that  its  plain  results  have  not  led  all  the  good 
people  in  the  System  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  Church. 
What  is  there  now  in  the  System  to  preserve  it  from  the  way 
it  has  ever  gone  in  the  past  ?  Let  the  thoughtful  Puritan  ask 
himself,  ''what  amount  of  Beligion  would  I  and  my  children 
now  have,  had  my  ancestors,  when  they  left  the  Church,  left 
all  which,  in  strict  consistency,  they  should  have  done,  and 
that  is,  all  the  Church  had  given  them — the  Bible,  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  the  custom  of  assembling  for  instruction 
and  worship  ?"  This  will  show  the  proper  legitimacy  and  issue 
of  the  essential  element  of  Sectarianism. 
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Art.  v.— bishop  PROVOOST  AND    BISHOP    SEABURY. 

AN  HISTORICAL  FRAGMENT. 

The  animosity  cherished  by  the  first  Bishop  of  New  York 
towards  his  Episcopal  brother  of  Connecticut,  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  American  Church.  Springing 
from  political  differences,  the  influence  of  which,  though  we 
fail  at  this  day  fully  to  appreciate  their  strength,  must  then 
have  been  very  great,  this  unkindness  of  feeling  and  wanton 
disregard  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  Bishop  Provoost,  tended 
for  a  time  to  an  open  rupture  and  schism  in  the  feeble  Church 
then  struggling  for  existence.  To  trace  briefly,  and,  in  the 
main,  from  hitherto  unpublished  documents,  the  growth  and 
decline  of  this  untoward  disagreement ;  to  bring  to  light  from 
private  correspondence  the  hidden  springs  of  action,  and  lay 
bare  the  secret  machinations  of  one  who  used  his  high  position 
in  the  Church  of  Grod,  for  party  purposes  and  the  gratification 
of  personal  spleen  and  caprice ;  and  to  place  in  strong  contrast 
with  this  excuseless  course  the  noble  forbearance  and  exemplary 
endurance  of  Seabury,  first  of  American  Bishops  and  one  of 
the  best  of  men,  is  our  task.  Save  in  the  last  feature,  it  is  far 
from  being  a  pleasant  one  ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  annalist 
and  historian  to  lay  bare  the  follies  and  even  the  sins  of  a  for- 
gotten age,  the  better  to  warn  and  advise  the  men  of  his  own 
and  succeeding  times. 

When,  in  a  little  gathering  of  the  half  a  score  of  Connecticut 
Clergymen — ^remnant  of  a  band  of  worthy  confessors,  and  mar- 
tyrs too,  for  loyalty  to  Church  and  State, — choice  was  made  of 
the  faithful  Seabury  for  their  Bishop,  and  instructions  given 
him  to  seek  for  Consecration  either  in  England  or  Scotland, 
as  the  case  might  be,  Provoost,  an  ardent  Whig,  was  at  his 
country-seat  on  the  Hudson,  sharing  none  of  the  discom- 
forts of  his  loyalist  brethren,  and,*  in  fact,  exercising  none 
of  the  functions  of  his  ministry.  He  had  left  New  York  and 
his  post  at  Old  Trinity,  in  consequence  of  a  disi^reement  with 
Clergy  and  people  on  the  absorbing  subject  of  politics.     But, 
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while  we  find  no  fault  with  his  patriotism,  in  which  he  was 
doubtless  conscientious,  as  were  those  too,  who  were  firm  to 
their  oaths  of  allegiance  and  the  vows  of  their  ordination,  we 
must  condemn  his  disregard  of  his  ministerial  functions,  and  his 
seeming  indifference  to  the  fate  of  the  Church  of  his  choice. 
Other  patriot  clerg3rmen  found  plenty  to  do  in  the  field  or  in 
the  camp  ;  but  the  accomplished  and  erudite  assistant-minister 
of  Trinity  preferred  inglorious  ease  at  his  place  on  the  Hudson, 
and  the  careful  watchfulness,  not  indeed  over  souls,  but  of  his 
goods  and  grounds  at  East  Camp. 

Fourteen  years  of  retirement  from  the  exercise  of  his  min- 
istry, hardly  fitted  Provoost  for  the  Episcopate ;  but  the  repu- 
tation of  "  proscription"  for  his  country  proved  an  incontro- 
vertible argument  in  his  favor,  and  amidst  the  rejoicings  over 
the  evacuation,  and  the  welcomings  of  peace,  the  Whig  Epis- 
copalians of  New  York  fixed  upon  the  patriot  minister  in 
Dutchess  County  as  Bector  of  Trinity,  and  first  Bishop  of 
New  York. 

In  the  meantime  the  pains-taking  Seabury,  repulsed  in  Eng- 
land, had  sought  and  secured  from  the  remnant  of  the  Church 
in  Scotland,  the  Consecration  to  the  Episcopate  he  had  been 
sent  to  obtain.  Passing  through  difficulties  unnumbered,  haz- 
arding the  loss  of  the  missionary  stipend  which  had  long  been  his 
laboriously-earned  support,  and  aU  on  account  of  this  alliance 
with  the  persecuted  Church  at  the  North,  the  newly  made  Bish- 
op, after  a  brief  sojourn  in  London,  sailed  for  his  Diocese Jn  the 
United  States.  He  was  received  with  open  arms.  The  interest- 
ing correspondence  of  the  excellent  Parker,  second  Bishop  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, still  preserved,  and  well  worthy  of  publication,  from 
its  many  contributions  to  our  Ecclesiastical  history,  is  full,  at 
this  period,  of  expressions  of  the  deep  interest  and  solicitude 
felt  all  over  New  England,  and  even  in  New  York  and  at  the 
South,  in  the  success  and  safe  return  of  the  indefatigable  Sea- 
bury.  And  so,  when  the  Clergy  of  Connecticut  met  at  Middle- 
town  in  glad  Convocation  to  meet  their  newly  arrived  Bishop, 
there  were  representatives  of  other  sections  of  the  Church  pres- 
ent; and  not  only  the  little  band  of  Connecticut  Churchmen, 
but  the  scattered  Episcopalians  throughout  New  England  and 
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New  York^  seemed  fall  of  rejoicing  at  the  completion  of  the 
Succession  in  the  American  Church. 

Amid  these  juhilant  expressions  of  feeling,  one  discordant 
voice  was  heard.  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  of  London,  renowned 
for  his  philanthropic  lahors  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  enslaved 
Africans,  and  a  pioneer  in  that  nohle  work  subsequently  carried 
on  to  distinguished  success  by  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and 
Buxton,  had,  in  common  with  other  English  Churchmen, 
ardently  desired  the  introduction  of  the  Episcopate  into  Amer- 
ica, in  the  English  Succession.  In  one  of  his  numerous  publi- 
cations, he  had,  even  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  endeavored 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  American  public  to  this  measure, 
and  immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  recom- 
menced his  exertions  to  that  end,  with  most  commendable  zeal. 
In  one  point  only  did  his  zeal  outrun  his  knowledge.  Inherit- 
ing certain  traditional  family  antipathies,  and  possessing  also 
documents  belonging  to  his  ancestor,  an  Archbishop  of  York, 
throwing  doubt  upon  the  regularity  and  consequent  validity  of 
the  Scottish  Consecrations,  he  entered  into  correspondence  with 
individuals  in  the  Northern  States  of  America,  with  the  avow- 
ed intention  of  preventing,  if  possible,  the  general  recognition 
of  the  Scottish  line.  Thus  he  hoped  to  make  a  more  evident 
necessity  for  the  introduction  of  the  Episcopate,  through  con- 
secrations in  the  English  Succession.  Among  the  correspond- 
ents of  this  excellent,  but  somewhat  erratic  man,  were  Presi- 
dent Manning,  a  Baptist  Minister,  and  head  of  the  College  of 
that  Denomination  in  Providence,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Provoost, 
in  New  York.  It  was  the  old  scene  at  Jerusalem  re-enacted. 
Herod  and  Pilate, — ^the  determined  Dissenter  and  the  jealous 
Churchman, — were  made  friends,  in  their  common  antipathy 
to  one  both  innocent  and  unsuspecting.  The  activity  of  the 
Baptist  President  received  the  especial  thanks  of  Mr.  Sharp, 
and  his  published  Memoirs  give  abundant  proof  of  the  pains 
taken  by  Provoost,  as  well,  to  accomplish  this  malicious  end. 

Well  may  honest  Fitch  Oliver,  then  a  student  for  Holy  Or- 
ders, at  Providence,  and  soon  after  one  of  the  first  applicants 
to  Bishop  Seabury  for  Ordination,  give  vent  to  his  righteous 
indignation,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bev:  Mr.  Parker,  of  Boston,  as 
follows : 
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**!  have  lately  seen  a  letter  from  Granville  Sharp,  Bsq.,  (London)^  on  the  subject 
of  Dr.  Seabury's  being  nominated  by  the  Scottish  Nonjuring  Bishops,  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  you  when  I  see  you  in  Boston,  if  I  can  obtain  permission.  ^Tis 
addressed  to  President  Manning.  Has  Mr.  Sharp  no  correspondence  with  any  Cler- 
gyman of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  Country,  that  he  writes  on  a  subject  of  that 
Nature  to  a  Baptist  Minister?  He  seems  to  be  dubious  as  to  the  Validity  of  Con- 
secration obtained  thro'  that  Channel,  but  if  the  Succession  has  been  preserved,  I 
cannot  perceive  why  it  should  not  be  sufficient."* 

God  maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.  The  success 
of  Seabury,  his  welcome  by  the  Churchmen  of  the  North, 
the  indifference  manifested  by  the  civil  authorities  of  Connec- 
ticut to  his  assumption  of  the  Episcopal  name  and  authority, 
and  the  failure  of  the  presence  of  a  Bishop  among  them  to 
arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  predominant  Sects,  served  as  open- 
ing wedges  for  securing  success,  at  a  later  day,  in  the  English 
line.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would  ever  have  been 
sought,  but  for  the  encouragement  thus  afforded,  by  the  perse- 
vering determination  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 
White,  the  most  prominent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Clergy,  had, 
at  an  earlier  date,  written  a  pamphlet,  looking,  at  least,  to  an 
establishment  of  the  Church,  de  novOy  in  the  event  of  certain 
supposable  necessity.  Smith,  the  Bishop-elect  of  Maryland, — 
the  sad  history  of  whose  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  con- 
secration, is  a  dark  page  in  the  unpublished  annals  of  the 
Church, — ^was  himself  casting  about  for  receiving  the  Episco- 
pate from  the  Schismatics  in  Scotland  who  refused  Canonical 
obedience  to  the  Church  in  regular  line.  In  Virginia,  so  great 
was  the  laxity  of  morals  and  latitudinarianism  in  belief,  on  the 
part  of  the  Clergy,  that  they  first  despoiled  the  Episcopal  Office 
of  all  its  prerogatives  of  discipline,  and  then,  even  after  going 
through  the  form  of  an  election  of  a  Bishop,  placed  every  obsta- 
cle in  their  power  in  the  way,  to  hinder  the  man  of  their  choice 
from  success.  In  South  Carolina,  so  great  was  the  indifference  to 
the  fate  of  the  Church,  that  the  Clergy  only  entered  the  Con- 
federation at  Philadelphia,  on  the  stipulation,  that  no  Bishop 
should  be  sent  to  them  ;  while,  in  North  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, unpublished  letters  represent  the  feeling  of  the  remnant 
of  Clergy  and  people  to  have  been  the  same.    Even  in  N^w 

^Reprint  of  the  Journals  df  (General  Conventions,  VoL  I,  page  642. 
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York,  with  the  exception  of  the  vindictive  Provoost,  the  main 
body  of  the  Clergy  were  united  with  their  brethren  of  New 
England,  in  their  recognition  of  the  authority  of  Seabury ;  the 
more  so,  as  he  had  been  at  the  first  elected  in  that  city,  and  that 
too,  with  the  approbation  and  concurrence  of  themsdVes. 

It  is,  then,  not  too  much  to  assert,  after  a  citreful  examina- 
tion of  both  the  published  and  manuscript  authorities  of  the 
time, — from  patient  searchings  of  contemporary  letters,  filled 
with  expressions  of  hesitancy,  doubt,  and  even  excuseless  in- 
difference, and  from  the  recorded  action  of  Conventions  in  Be- 
solutions,  preambles,  and  Canons,  that,  but  for  the  success  of 
the  good  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  in  securing  Consecration  from 
the  Church  in  Scotland,  no  application  to  the  English  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  would  have  been  made,  at  least,  till,  from 
the  want  of  Episcopal  authority  in  guiding  and  restraining  its 
Councils,  the  American  Church  had  lapsed  into  Presbyterian- 
ism,  or  fallen  into  the  sadder  disgrace  of  a  departure  from  the 
Catholic  Faith.  God  be  thanked  for  Samuel  Seabury,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  American  Episcopate  ! 

The  else  inexplicable  strangeness  of  his  course  at  the  time^ 
confirmed  by  his  whole  subsequent  career,  gives  us  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  mainly  from  feelings  of  personal  pique 
against  his  old  Tory  rival  that  Mr.  Provoost  gave  his  counte- 
nance to  the  plans  of  the  Whig  Episcopalians  of  New  York, 
for  securing  him  the  Bishopric  from  the  Mother  Church  of 
England.  This  was  now  comparatively  easy.  The  question 
was  already  settled,  that  the  Americans  no  longer  feared  the 
introduction  of  the  Episcopal  Office  among  them.  The  fact 
was  patent,  even  to  the  cautious  and  time-serving  Ministry  of 
the  English  government.  It  could  no  longer  be  doubted  by 
the  scrupulous  and  procrastinating  Prelates.  Informal  gather- 
ings of  Clergy  and  Laity  soon  developed  into  more  authorita- 
tive and  respectable  Conventions.  The  Parishes  sent  dele^tes 
to  the  State  Assemblies ;  the  States  accredited  representatives 
to  the  General  Convention.  The  analogy  of  Republican  In- 
stitutions was  closely  followed,  and  every  care  taken,  by  the 
admission  of  the  Laity  and  the  consulting  of  the  authorities  of 
the  State,  to  prevent  the  arising  of  .any  misrepresentations  in 
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the  popular  mind,  and  to  anticipate  any  clamor  excited  by 
Denominational  spleen. 

These  meetings  culminated  in  the  Convention  of  the  Church 
in  seven  States^  at  Philadelphia^  in  September  and  October, 
1785.  At  this  meeting,  an  organization,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
secured  without  the  Episcopate,  was  effected.  The  Liturgy 
was  conformed  to  the  changes  in  the  civil  authority.  Steps 
were  taken,  looking  to  a  more  serious  departure  from  the  Eng- 
lish Prayer  Book ;  and  an  address  to  the  English  Prelates  for 
the  Succession  was  agreed  upon. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  forwarding  of  this  "  Address," 
which  is  to  be  found,  in  full,  in  White's  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Church,"  and  in  the  printed  "  Journals  of  Convention,"  that 
we  introduce  the  first  Letter  of  the  strange  correspondence  we 
propose  to  copy  from  the  original  Manuscripts.  It  is  the  only 
one  of  the  series  previously  seen  in  print.  Its  noticeable  pe- 
culiarity is,  the  vindictive  resentment  it  displays  towards  the 
Bishop  of  Connecticut,  whose  name  here,  as  elsewhere,  Pro- 
voost  pertinaciously  misspelled  : 

Dear  and  Bevd.  Sir, 

*  *  *  *  The  AddreBS  was  sent  by  the  Packet  with  reoommend- 
atoiy  Letters  from  the  Preaident  of  Congress  and  John  Jaj,  Esq.,  who  have  inter* 
ested  themselves  much  in  our  business.  I  also  enclosed  a  Copy  I  had  taken  of  the 
Address,  with  some  other  Papers  relating  to  the  Church  in  America,  in  a  Letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

I  expect  no  obstruction  to  our  Application  but  what  may  arise  from  the  Intrigues 
of  the  non-juring  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  who  a  few  days  since  paid  a  Visit  to  this 
State  (notwithstanding  he  incurred  the  guilt  of  misprision  of  Treason,  and  was  liable 
to  confinement  for  life  for  doing  so)  and  took  shelter  at  Mr.  James  Rivington's, 
where  he  was  seen  only  by  a  few  of  l^is  most  intimate  friends ;  whilst  he  was  there, 
a  piece  appeared  in  a  newspaper  under  Rivington's  direction,  pretending  to  give  an 
account  of  the  late  Convention,  but  replete  with  Falsehood  and  Prevarication,  and 
evidently  intended  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  our  transactions,  both  in  England 
and  America. 

On  Long  Island,  Dr.  Cebra  appeared  more  openly — ^preached  at  Hempstead  Church, 
and  ordained  the  Person  from  Virginia  I  formerly  mentioned,  being  assisted  by  the 
Bevd.  Mr.  Moore  of  Hempstead  and  the  Revd.  Mr.  Bloomer  of  New  Town,  Long 
Island. 

I  relate  these  Ooourrenoea,  that  when  you  write  next  to  England,  our  Friends 
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there  may  be  guarded  against  any  miarepresentations  that  may  oome  to  tiiem  from 
that  Quarter. 
I  am,  with  respects  to  Dr.  Magaw  and  Mr.  Blackwell, 

Dr.  Sir, 
Your  moat  sincere  Friend  and  Humble  Seirant, 

SAMUEL  PROVOOST.* 
New  York,  Nov.  Tth,  1T86. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  true  Mends  of  the  American  Church 
abroad  were  anxiously  noting  this  threatened  rupture  between 
the  North  and  South.  In  England,  the  civil  disabilities  of  the 
Scottish  Church  not  having  been  removed,  it  was  impossible, 
without  conflicting  with  the  State,  to  recognize  the  Scottish 
Orders  ;  and,  even  subsequently  to  Bishop  Seabur/s  Ordina- 
tion, the  oflElcials  of  the  venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  studiously  withheld  the  Episcopal  title  from 
him.f  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  initiative  had  abready  been 
taken,  with  the  countenance  of  the  most  dignified  of  the  Eng- 
lish Clergy,  which  soon  resulted  in  the  removal  of  these  disa- 
bilities ;  a  result  directly  consequent  upon  the  action  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  in  having  granted  Consecration  to  Seabury  ; — 
and  while  these  plans  were  already  in  a  state  of  forwardness, 
there  was  no  little  pain  felt  among  the  more  unprejudiced  and 
better  informed  of  the  Clerical  Order,  at  the  apprehended 
Schism  in  America.  The  Bev.  Jacob  Duch6,  of  London,  a 
refugee  Clergyman  from  Philadelphia,  and  then  on  tenns  of 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  Archbishop  of  -Canterbury,  who 
had,  earlier,  been  the  medium  of  communication  between  Dr. 
White  and  the  English  Prelates,  wrote,  as  follows,  to  his 
American  correspondent,  under  date  of  March  25th,  1786. 

*  *  *  "In  the  mean  time  I  cannot  but  lament  the  prospect  there  seems 
to  be  of  so  early  a  schism  among  you.  Here  we  oould  not  recognize  Dr.  Seabniy's 
Bpisoopal  character.  But  with  you  there  can  remain  but  one  point  to  be  settled, 
and  that  is,  the  validity  of  his  Consecration  from  Proofs  adduced  of  the  uninter- 
rupted Succession  in  the  Ohurch  of  Scotland.  This  once  settled,  I  should  think  yoo 
might  receiye  him,  or  at  least  invite  him,  by  previously  acknowledging  his  Spiaoo* 
pal  Character,  to  join  your  General  Convention  and  assist  you  and  your  future 
Bishops  (from  whatever  source  you  may  obtain  them)  in  making  sucli  farther  rego- 
lations  in  discipline  and  worship,  as  may  finally  introduce  a  geoend  unifonn^y  ia 

*  Reprint  of  Journals  of  the  General  Convention,  Vol.  I,  page  663. 
tn>id.  page  614. 
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the  EpiBOopal  Ghuroh  throughout  the  StateiL  If  something  of  thifi  kind  ig  not  done, 
I  fear  aa  unpleaeant  disunion  xnaj  take  place,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  jour 
Church.  Bishop  Seabuiy,  who  was  much  with  me  during  his  residence  here, 
appears  to  be  a  man  of  great  moderation,  strong  judgment,  good  affections,  and  solid 
piety.  And  I  roally  thought  from  one  of  your  letters  to  me  that  you  were  all  eager 
to  receive  him.  But  enough  on  this  subject  You  will  excuse  these  hints,  which 
are  suggested  from  real  affection  to  you  all,  and  a  sincere  wish  that  unanimity  and 
brotherly  love  may  prevail  and  continue  among  you." 

The  amiable  White  would  readily  have  thus  received  the 
Bishop  of  Connecticut,  but  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
strong  minded  Bector  of  Trinity,  New  York.  Mr.  Duchy's 
wise  counsels  were  disregarded,  and  years  passed,  ere  the  breach 
was  healed,  and  the  Church,  again  at  unity  in  herself,  was  en* 
ahled  to  advance,  from  conquering  to  conquer,  in  the  name  of 
her  Lord.  -  Different,  indeed,  in  style  and  temper,  are  the  ex- 
tracts we  next  present.  Like  the  former,  they  are  printed  from 
the  original  manuscripts,  preserved  in  the  voluminous  corres- 
pondence of  Bishop  White. 

Rev.  Mr.  Provoost  to  Rev.  Dr.  White. 

Nbw  York,  Octobeb  26, 1785. 

*  *  *  *  I  have  been  told  that  another  Gentleman  has  just  past  thro* 
this  City  on  his  way  to  Connecticut  for  Ordination,  with  recommendationa  from 
some  Clergymen  in  Virginia.  If  private  persona  continue  these  recommendationa 
to  Dr.  Cebra^  the  Validity  of  whose  Consecration  as  a  Bishop  has  neither  been 
acknowledged  nor  discussed  in  Convention,  I  fear  that  the  Bands  which  united  ua 
together  at  Philadelphia  will  be  converted  into  a  Rope  of  Sand,    e       *       « 

SAM'L  PROVOOST. 

Rev.  Mr.  Provoo$t  to  Rev.  Dr.  WlUte. 

*  ^  *  ^  If  we  may  judge  from  appearances,  Dr.  Cebra  and  his  friends 
are  using  every  art  to  prevent  the  success  of  our  application  to  the  English  prelates. 
A  dose  correspondence  is  kept  up  between  him.  Chandler,*  Ac,  and  a  few  days  ago 
two  large  packets  were  seen  at  Rivington's  address'd  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, one  of  which  it  was  imagined  came  from  Dr.  Chandler.  Governor  Clinton 
assures  me  that  Dr.  Cebra  is  in  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  a  circumstance  which  I  did 
not  know  when  I  mentioned  him  in  a  late  letter.  He  certainly  would  never  have  run 
the  risque  he  did  by  coming  to  New  York,  unless  some  political  ends  of  conae- 
qnenoe  were  to  be  answered  by  it        *       *        *        * 

SAM»L  PROVOOST. 
New  York,  Dec.  28,  1786. 

*The  Rev.  Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler,  D.  D.,  of  New  Jersey,  and  first  Lord 
Bishop-designate  for  Nova  Sootia.    Thia  last  honor  he  declined. 
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But  not  only  was  the  note  of  warning  against  this  threat- 
ened rupture  sounded  from  friends  in  England.  The  excellent 
Parker,  Hector  of  Trinity,  Boston,  at  that  time  the  most  in- 
fluential, as  he  was  certainly  the  most  accomplished  and  pious 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  States  north  of  Connecticut,  wrote  to 
Dr.  White  earnestly  deprecating  the  measures  tending  to  sep- 
aration. His  testimony  is  conclusiye,  as  to  the  regard  in  which 
Bishop  Seabury  was  held,  throughout  New  England,  and  in 
the  warmth  of  his  support,  he  throws  out  the  idea,  that  it  was 
even  then  doubtful  '^  whether  a  Bishop  from  England  would 
be  received  in  these  Northern  States,  so  great  was  the  jealousy 
stiU  remaining  of  the  British  Nation,''  while,  he  adds,  that 
'^  of  a  Scotch  Bishop  there  can  be  no  suspicions,  because, 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  civil  power  themselves,  they  could 
introduce  none  into  these  States.''^ 

Arguments  and  advice  alike  failed  to  moderate  the  bitter- 
ness of  Mr.  Provoost.  Finding  that  the  general  recognition  of 
the  validity  of  Bishop  Seabury's  Consecration  occasioned  fre- 
quent applications  for  Ordinations,  on  the  part  of  Candidates 
for  the  Ministry  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  he  endeavored 
to  commit  the  various  Conventions  to  some  act  whereby  they 
would  throw  discredit  upon  the  Scottish  Orders,  by  excluding 
the  newly  Ordained  Clergy  from  seats  in  those  bodies. 

Still,  so  apparent  were  the  motives  influencing  the  Bector 
of  Trinity  to  this  course,  that  even  the  members  of  his  own 
Convention  were  far  from  being  unanimous  in  support  of 
these  measures.  Joining  in  the  issue  made  by  the  more  con- 
servative Churchmen  of  New  Jersey,  who  were  acting  under 
the  advice  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler,  D.  D., — ^the 
Loyalist  Bector  of  the  Church  at  EUzabethtown,  in  that  State, 
who  had  returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  long  and  faithful  Minis- 
try to  die, — ^the  New  York  Clergy  gradually  gained  courage  to 
withstand  the  outside  political  pressure  of  the  day,  and,  in 
some  cases,  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Connecticut  Bish- 
op, by  inviting  him  to  officiate  in  their  respective  Churches, 
and  by  warmly  defending  his  course  ;  while  the  well-directed 


*  Letter  to  Dr.  White,  UDder  date  of  Jan.  31,  1786.    Bifihop  White  MS8. 
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eflPorfs  of  others  rendered  Mr.  ProYOOst's  labors,  for  a  radical 
change  of  the  Common  Prayer,  completely  inoperative. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  White  early  in  the  Spring  of 
1786,  announcing  the  reception  of  a  parcel  of  the  ^^  Proposed'' 
Prayer  Book, — ^that  ill-judged  and  abortive  result  of  the  effort  at 
the  South  to  eliminate  Churchmanship  and  the  Catholic  Faith 
alike  from  the  formularies  of  the  American  Church, — Mr.  Pro- 
voost  alludes  to  this  opposition,  and  indicates  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy.  The  leaven  was  evidently 
at  work,  and  even  the  patriot  Provoost  could  no  longer  close 
his  eyes  to  its  effects. 

"  Such  a  strong  party  has  been  raised  agamst  the  Alterations,  that  I  am  afraid  we 
should  not  be  able  to  adopt  the  Book  at  present,  without  danger  of  a  Schism, — ^the 
ostensible  objection  is,  that  thej  were  made  without  the  sanction  of  a  Bishop,  but 
the  Thanksgiving  for  the  fourth  of  July,  in  all  probability,  is  one  principal  cause 
of  the  opposition."* 

The  impatiently  awaited  packet  at  length  brought  the  re- 
sponse of  the  English  Prelates  to  the  Address  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention.  It  was  far  more  favorable  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  at  once  gave  fresh  vigor  to  the  efforts  for  the 
Succession  in  the  English  line.  Hurrying  off  a  copy  of  the 
communication  from  England  to  Dr.  White  by  the  hands  of 
a  Presbyterian  Minister,  traveling  southward,  Mr.  Provoost 
briefly  remarks : 

"Pains  have  been  taken  to  misrepresent  our  proceedings,  yet  I  flatter  myself, 
from  the  seeming  candor  of  the  Bishops,  that  these  misrepresentations  will  do  us 
no  material  ixqury,"— 

and  defers,  till  a  few  days  after,  the  following  more  elaborate 
defense  of  his  personal  hostility  to  Seabury,  and  the  Scottish 
line. 

*  *  *  Your  best  friends  in  this  City  approve  of  your  conduct  in  not  admit* 
ting  persons  Ordained  by  Dr.  Gebra  to  your  Pulpit.  The  Clergy  in  New  Jersey  act 
with  the  same  precaution.  Mr.  Spragge  and  Mr.  Rowe  were  not  to  be  receired  as 
members  of  their  Conrention. 

The  Archbishop,  by  not  choosing  to  answer  private  enquiries,  has  left  the  matter 
in  dubiOf  and  you  may  still  act  literally,  even  in  that  respect,  upon  the  principle  of 
mib  Jiidice  Ua  wL    But  I  really  think  our  line  of  conduct  is  plain  before  us.    Aa 

*  From  tiie  Bishop  White  Gorreepondenoe. 
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the  General  Gonvention  did  not  think  proper  to  acknowledge  Dr.  Cebra  as  a  Biahop^ 
much  less  as  a  Bishop  of  our  Church,  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  us,  incur  pri- 
vate capacities,  to  give  any  sanction  to  his  Ordinations.  It  would  also  be  an  insult 
upon  the  Church  and  the  truly  venerable  Prelates  to  whom  we  are  now  making  ap- 
plication for  the  Succession.  For  my  own  part,  I  carry  the  matter  stfll  further, 
and  as  a  friend  to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  should  be  extremely  sorry  that  the  con- 
duct of  my  brethren  here  should  tend  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Sect  of  Non-Ja- 
rors,  (nearly  buried  in  oblivion,)  whose  slavish  and  absurd  tenets  were  a  disgrace 
to  humanity,  and  GrOD  grant  that  they  may  never  be  cherished  in  America,  which, 
as  my  native  country,  I  wish  may  always  be  sacred  to  Liberty,  both  dvil  and  reli- 
gious. 

I  am,  with  sincere  regard.  Dr.  and  Rev.  Sir, 

Tour  most  affectionate  Brother  and  Humble  Servant, 

SAML.  PROVOOST.* 
New  York^  May  20,  1786. 

Following  closely  upon  this  communication  was  another, 
revealing  a  latitude  of  theological  belief,  of  itself  quite  enough 
to  account  for  the  fears  of  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  that  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Faith  were  likely  to  be  tampered 
with  in  the  Conventions  at  the  South. 

«  «  «  «  t<  I  am  sorry  to  fin$l  that  your  Gonvention  has  not  been  without  its 
Altercations.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  since  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  an  abstruae 
point,  upon  which  great  charity  is  due  to  different  opinions,  and  the  only  way  of 
securing  curselvea  fh>m  error  is,  to  adhere  to  Scripture  expressions,  without  taming 
into  definitions.  The  following  lines  of  the  Bishop  of  Uandaff,  in  his  late  ooUeo- 
tion  of  Theological  Tracts,  shew  a  truly  Christian  and  liberal  spirit" 

"Newton  and  Locke  were  esteemed  Socinians,  Lardner  was  an  avowed  one; 
Clarke  and  Whiston  were  declared  Arians ;  Bull  and  Walerland  were  professed 
Athanasians:  who  will  take  upon  him  to  say  that  these  men  were  not  equal  to 
each  other  in  probity  and  Scriptural  knowledge?  And  if  that  be  admitted,  surely 
we  ought  to  learn  no  other  lesson  from  the  diversity  of  their  opinions,  except  that 
of  perfect  moderation  and  good  will  towards  all  those  who  happen  to  diflfbr  from 
ourselves.  We  ought  to  entertain  no  other  wish,  but  that  every  man  may  be  al- 
lowed, without  loss  of  fame  or  fortune,  et  senUre  qua  wiUt,  et  qum  senUat  diaeert. 
This  absolute  freedom  of  Inquiry,  it  is  apprehended,  is  the  best  way  of  investi- 
gating the  sense  of  Scripture,  the  most  probable  means  of  producing  an  uniformity 
of  opinion,  and  of  rendering  the  Gk>spel  dispensation  as  intelligible  to  us  in  the 
18th  Century,  as  we  presume  it  was  to  the  Christians  in  the  first*' 

*'  Strong  objections,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  made  against  the  validity  of  the  Non- 
juring  Consecrations  in  general,  and  stronger  still  against  Br.  Cebra's  in  particular. 
I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  any  conversation  with  you  upon  this  sulject,  and  real 
want  of  time  obliges  me  to  waive  the  discussion  of  it  at  present    The  line  of  con- 

*  From  the  Bishop  White  Correspondence. 
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duct  our  delegates  are  to  observe  towards  the  persons  ordained  by  the  Dr.,  will,  I 

hope,  be  pointed  out  to  them  before  thej  go  to  Philadelphia. 

SAli'L.  PROVOOST."^ 
New  York,  June  10th,  1786. 

*  That  "  line  of  conduct''  was  marked  out  by  the  following 
resolution,  passed  in  Convention,  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  New 
York,  three  days  after.  It  was  the  closing  business  of  the 
Session,  as  recorded  in  the  thin,  dingy  pamphlet  giving  the  re- 
cords of  the  opening  meetings  of  that  Convention,  whose  do- 
ings, at  a  single  gathering,  now-a  days,  require  a  volume  for 
their  publishment. 

"  Resolved^ — That  the  persons  appointed  to  represent  this  Church,  be  instructed 
not  to  consent  to  anj  acts  that  may  imply  the  validitj  of  Dr.  Seabury's  Ordinations.'* 

The  first  Session  of  the  General  Convention  of  1786  was  barely 
organized,  when  the  Bev.  Robert  Smith,  of  South  Carolina, 
moved: 

"That  the  Clergy  present  produce  their  Letters  of  Orders,  or  declare  by  whom 
they  were  Ordained." 

This  motion,  as  we  are  informed  by  Bishop  White,  in  his 
^'  Memoirs"  of  the  Church,f  was  aimed  at  the  Bev.  Joseph 
Pilmore,  a  Convert  from  Methodism,  who  had  received  Orders 
from  Bishop  Seabury,  and  the  Bev.  William  Smith,  of  Step- 
ney Parish,  Maryland,  who  had  been  Ordained  in  Scotland,  by 
a  Bishop  of  the  Church  from  whence  Seabury  had  obtained 
Consecration.  The  judicious  application  of  the  ^'  Previous 
Question,"  moved  by  Dr.  Smith  and  seconded  by  Dr.  White, 
precluded  the  discussion  which  it  was  anticipated  would  grow 
out  of  this  motion,  and  the  resolution  itself  was  lost. 

Mr.  Provoost,  not  satisfied  with  this  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  Convention,  soon  came  directly  to  the  point  with  a  mo- 
tion— 

**  That  this  Convention  will  resolre  to  do  no  act  that  shall  imply  the  yalidity  of 
Ordinatioxrs  made  by  Dr.  Seabury." 

Again  the  ^'Previous  Question"  cut  off  discussion,  and  the 
main  question  was  determined  in  the  negative, — ^New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  South  Carolina,  alone  supporting  it. 

*  From  the  Bishop  White  Correspondence, 
f  Second  edition,  pp.  116, 116. 
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80  determined  was  the  feeling  of  opposition  to  Bishop  Sea- 
bury  shown  in  these  measures^  that  a  compromise  resolution 
was  carried,  unanimously,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  White,  se- 
conded by  the  Bey.  Bobert  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  to  th^ 
effect — 

"  That  it  be  recommended  to  this  Church,  in  the  States  here  represented,  not  to 
receive  to  the  Pastoral  Charge,  within  their  respectiTe  limits,  Clergymen  professing 
Canonical  subjection  to  anj  Bishop,  in  any  State  or  country,  other  than  thoee  Bish- 
ops who  may  be  duly  settled  in  the  States  represented  in  this  Convention." 

This  Besolution,  as  explained  by  its  author  in  the  ^'  Me- 
moirs" so  frequently  referred  to,  (vide  pp.  115,  116  of  the 
second  edition,)  was  offered  with  a  view  to  meet  the  allegation 
made  on  the  floor  of  Convention,  that  Bishop  Seabury  required 
a  pledge  of  Canonical  obedience  from  those  who  received  Holy 
Orders  at  his  handef,  even  though  they  might  reside  outside  the 
limits  of  his  immediate  Diocese.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Pilmore,  the 
only  one  in  the  body  who  had  received  Orders  from  the  Bishop 
of  Connecticut,  expressly  denied  this  charge,  and  the  Besolu- 
tion for  which,  as  Bishop  White  expressly  states,  there  was 
never  ^'  any  ground,''  other  than  this  apprehension,  was  carried 
without  opposition. 

The  following  day,  the  Bev.  Bobert  Smith,  with  a  persever- 
ance worthy  a  far  better  cause,  returned  indirectly  to  the  at- 
tack, and  there  was  passed,  imanimously,  on  his  motion,  the 
following  Besolution : 

— "  That  it  be  reconmiended  to  the  Conventions  of  the  Church,  represented  in  this 
General  Convention,  not  to  admit  any  person,  as  a  Minister,  within  their  respective 
limits,  who  shall  receive  Ordination  from  any  Bishop  residing  in  America,  during 
tiie  application  now  pending  to  the  English  Bishop  for  Episcopal  Consecration." 

This  time-serving  action  of  the  Convention,  and  particularly 
this  last  Besolution,  drew  forth  from  Parker,  of  Boston,  a 
plain-spoken  reproof.  It  was  contained  in  a  long  letter,  under 
date  of  Sept.  15, 1786,  addressed  to  Dr.  White,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

«  *  «  •  "  When  the  Convention  discouraged  the  settling  more  Clergymen 
in  your  States  under  Bishop  Seabury's  Ordinations,  if  they  meant  to  limit  it,  during 
the  pending  of  your  application  to  England,  and  were  actuated  herein  from  tbe 
principle  of  not  doing  anything  that  might  possibly  give  umbrage  to  the  AigllSh 
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Biahops,  it  maj  be  a  prudent  step;  but  if  it  waa  not  from  thiB  motiye,  it  seems  to 
be  a  declaring  war  against  him  at  a  very  early  period,  and  forebodes  a  settled  and 
perpetual  enmity."* 

Thus  was  this  action  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  re- 
ceived in  Connecticut.  The  departure  of  Drs.  White  and 
Provoost,  after  a  second  Session  of  that  hody^  in  which  no 
measures  for  conciliation,  or  comprehension,  were  even  suggest- 
ed,— ^their  reception  of  this  coveted  English  Episcopate, — 
and  their  failure,  even  then,  to  indicate  any  plan  for  the  union 
of  the  Churches,  seemed,  to  the  New  England  Churchmen,  a 
clear  expression  of  unwillingness  to  come  to  unity  and  uniform- 
ity. The  following  winter,  the  Convocation  of  Connecticut 
met  at  WaUingford,  Fehruary  27th.f  There  it  was  decided 
to  send  another  Presbyter  to  Scotland  for  the  Episcopate,  to 
act  as  coadjutor  to  the  over-worked  Seabury.  The  old  and 
worthy  Jeremiah  Leaming  was  first  chosen,  but  he  declined,  in 
consequence  of  years  and  infirmities.  The  saintly  Bichard 
Mansfield  was  then  elected,  by  the  suffrages  of  his  brethren, 
but  he  felt  this  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  the  choice 
finally  fell  on  the  Bev.  Abraham  Jarvis,  who  was  deputed  to 
go  to  Scotland  '^  to  obtain  Consecration,  that  the  Episcopal 
Office  might  be  Canonically  conferred.'':|:  Hints  thrown  out, 
not  only  in  Bishop  Seabury's  letters,  but  derived  from  other 
sources,  indicate,  that  the  Bev.  Samuel  Parker,  of  Boston, 
would  next  have  followed,  to  complete,  as  Bishop  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire,  the  Canonical  number  for  the 
transmission  of  the  Episcopate  in  the  Scottish  line. 

But  even  at  so  late  a  day  as  this.  Bishop  Seabury  was  still 
willing  to  labor  for  union.  To  this  end  he  deferred  the  action 
contemplated  by  the  Convocation,  and  addressed  to  his  most 
determined  foe,  the  newly  consecrated  Bishop  of  New  York,  a 
letter  of  congratulation  and  invitation.  This  letter,  hitherto 
unpublished,  is  as  follows  : 

*  From  the  Bishop  White  Oorrespondence. 

f  The  particulars  of  this  Convocation  are  taken  from  a  racy  letter  of  the  Rev. 
Roger  Viets,  who  was  present  at  the  Session.  The  original  letter  is  preserved 
among  the  valuable  papers  of  Bishop  Parker,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

X  Tide  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Episcopal  Pulpit^  page  238. 
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Maif  1,  lt8t. 
The  Right  Bev.  Bishop  Frovoost,  New  York. 

Bight  Bev.  and  dear  Sir, — ^It  Cb  with  pleasure  I  take  this  opportonitj  of  pre- 

senting  my  oongratulations  on  jour  safe  return  to  New  York,  on  the  sucoees  of 

yonr  application  to  the  English  ArchbishopSi  and  on  your  reoorery  from  your  late 

dangerous  illness. 

You  must  be  equally  sensible  with  me  of  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  this  country,  and  of  the  necessity  of  union  and  concord 
among  all  its  members  in  the  United  States  of  America,  not  only  to  give  stability 
to  it,  but  to  fix  it  on  its  true  and  proper  foundation.  Possibly  nothing  will  contri- 
bute more  to  this  end  than  uniformity  in  Worship  and  discipline,  among  the  Church- 
es of  the  different  States.  It  will  be  my  happiness  to  be  able  to  promote  so  good 
and  necessary  a  work:  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  propose,  that  before  any  decided 
steps  be  taken,  there  may  be  a  meeting  of  yourself  and  Bishop  White  with  me,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  most  oonyenient,  to  try,  whether  some  plan  cannot 
be  adopted,  that  shall  in  a  quiet  and  effectual  way,  secure  the  gpreat  object  which,  I 
trust,  we  should  all  heartily  rejoice  to  see  accomplished.  For  my  own  part,  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  the  most  likely  method  will  be,  to  retain  the  present  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book,  accommodating  it  to  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  government  of  the  Church,  you  know,  is  already  settled :  a  body  of  Canons  will, 
however,  be  wanted  to  give  energy  to  the  government,  and  ascertain  its  operation. 

A  stated  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  of  this  State  is  to  be  held  at  Stamford,  on 
Thursday  after  Whitsunday.  As  it  is  so  near  to  New  York,  and  the  journey  may 
contribute  to  the  re-establishment  of  your  health,  I  should  be  much  rejoiced  to  see 
you  there;  more  especially  as  I  think  it  would  promote  the  g^reat  object,  the  union 
of  all  the  Churches.    May  Grod  direct  us  in  all  things  I 

Believe  me  to  be,  Bt  Bev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

Your  afl'ectionate  Brother  and  humble  servant, 

SAMUEL,  Biahopof  OonnecHtMl* 

A  letter  similar  to  this  noble  overture  for  peace  and  union, 
was  addressed  to  Bishop  White^  and  is  still  preserved  among 
his  correspondence.  In  what  manner  it  was  received  hj  the 
Bishop  of  New  York,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Bishop  Seabury, 
in  a  letter  written  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  his  friend  in  Lon- 
don, WiUiam  Stevens,  Esq.,  after  alluding,  very  kindly,  to  the 
return  of  the  newly  Consecrated  Bishops,  adds : 

— "  I  have  written  to  them  both,  proposing  an  interview  with  them,  and  an  union 
of  the  Church  of  England  through  all  the  States,  on  the  ground  of  the  preeent 
Prayer  Book,  only  accommodating  it  to  the  Civil  Constitution  of  this  Country;  and 
the  government  of  the  Church  to  continue  unaltered  aa  it  now  is,  with  a  body  of 
Canons  to  give  energy  to  it,  and  direct  its  operations.  I  know  not  what  effect  this 
overture  may  have, — ^but  my  fears  are  greater  than  my  hopes.  Everything  I  can 
fairly  do,  to  procure  union  and  uniformity,  shall  certainly  be  done."* 

*  Copied  from  Bishop  Seabury's  MS.  Letter  Book,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Seabury,  of  New  York  City. 
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• 

WitH  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  noble-minded  Seabniy  for 
peace  and  comprehension,  the  matter  was  for  a  time  suffered  to 
rest.  Letters  from  Mr.  Parker  allude  to  the  unchanged  iU- 
feelingy  on  the  part  of  Bishop  Proroost,  as  being  the  chief  ob- 
stacle in  the  waj  of  a  consolidation  of  the  Churches,  and  it 
was  only  an  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of  Bishop  Seabury,  in 
any  way  to  perpetuate  the  cause  of  difference,  that  kept  still  in 
abeyance  the  plan  for  additional  Consecrations  in  the  Scottish 
line.  No  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Provoost  of 
Bishop  Seabury's  letter.  Bishop  White  appears  to  have  re- 
sponded vaguely,  and  even  with  coldness.  And  there  seemed 
little  prospect,  that  the  American  Church  would  ever  re-unite 
its  scattered  fragments,  and,  with  unbroken  front,  maintain  the 
Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints. 

It  was  from  Massachusetts,  that  the  proposition  tending  to 
unite  the  divergent  lines  of  Episcopacy  finally  came.  To  this 
quarter  Bishop  Seabury  had  long  looked,  for  some  such  step  as 
this.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  taken  with  his  frdl 
knowledge  and  concurrence  :  and  that  it  was  at  length  taken 
by  Dr.  Parker,  when  there  was  a  slight  and  temporary  alienation 
of  feeling  between  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut  and  himself,  caused 
by  misrepresentations,  and  removed  during  the  course  of  these 
very  n^ociations,  is  highly  creditable  to  Dr.*Parker's  amiabil- 
ity, as  well  as  to  his  eminent  devotion  to  the  Church.  In  the 
same  direction.  Bishop  White  had  also  been  looking  for  the  pro- 
position for  union.  In  letters,*  one  under  date  of  July  5, 1787, 
and  the  other,  written  the  following  year,  stronger  in  its  language 
and  plainer  in  its  indications  of  a  wish,  that  Dr.  Parker  should 
be  the  one  chosen  to  go  to  England  for  Consecration  in  the 
English  line,  that  the  triple  Succession  might  be  thus  obtained, 
hints  were  thrown  out,  and  wishes  earnestly  expressed,  that 
finally  induced  action  in  Massachusetts,  which,  through  the 
characteristic  modesty  of  Dr.  Parker,  placed,  at  length,  the 
Bev.  Edward  Bass,  of  Newburyport,  in  the  Episcopal  chair,  and 
formed  the  hinge  of  union  between  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  Churches.     This  step  was  the  application  of  the 


*  Still  preaeiTed  in  the  autograph  oollectioii  of  the  writer. 
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Clergy  of  HaasachtuiettB  and  New  Hampshiie,  to  the  Gkneral 
Conventioii  of  1789,  requesting  the  Consecration  of  Mr.  Bass, 
hy  the  union  of  the  three  BishopB,  Seabury,  Provoost  and 
White,  in  the  act  of  conferring  the  Episcopate.  In  connection 
with  this  application  it  was  further  su^ested,  that  in  the 
event  of  an  unwillingness  of  the  Bishops  in  the  English  line 
thus  to  unite  with  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  the  (General 
Convention  should  apply  to  the  English  Prelates  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  opinion,  as  to  the  justice  or  expediency  of 
this  uqion.  This  measure  we  owe  to  Dr.  Parker.  It  was  an 
expedient  suggested  by  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  White, 
in  1787,  and  its  success  in  introducing  into  the  first  Session  of 
the  General  Convention  of  1789  measures  accomplishing  the 
union  ere  that  year  expired,  should  fill  us  with  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  his  merits,  to  whose  pains-taking  exertions  and  strik- 
ing self-denial,  we  must  attribute  so  much. 

Strange  is  it,  but  true,  that  even  at  this  late  day.  Bishop 
Provoost  was  still  implacable.  His  own  Convention  had  taken 
measures  looking  for  a  union.  He  himself  had  declined  acting 
on  the  absurd  proposition  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  that,  in 
,  connection  with  Bishop  White,  he  should  consecrate  Dr.  Qrif- 
fith  to  the  Episcopate  of  Virginia,  without  waiting  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Canonical  number  of  Consecrators.  But,  with 
that  long- cherished  and  vindictive  dislike  of  Bishop  Seabury, 
which  had  strengthened  with  his  years,— even  in  the  midst  of 
the  presages  of  the  coming  union,  he  thus  wrote  the  last  sad 
letter  of  this  series. 

"  An  invitation  to  the  Church  in  Connecticut  to  meet  us  in  Greneral  ConTention, 
I  oonoeiye  to  be  neither  necessary  nor  proper — not  necessary,  because  I  am  in- 
formed that  they  hare  already  appointed  two  persons  to  attend,  without  any  imi- 
tation — not  proper,  because  it  is  publicly  known,  that  they  hare  adopted  a  form  of 
Church  Government,  which  renders  them  inadmissible  as  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion or  Union." 

The  rest  of  our  story  may  be  briefly  told.  The  General 
Convention  of  1789,  in  the  absence  of  Bishop  Provoost,  disa- 
vowed the  offensive  declarations  of  their  earlier  meetings,  and 
fully  attested  their  reception  of  the  Orders  of  the  Bishop  of 
Connecticut.    A  kind  and  courteous  correspondence  followed, 
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quite  unlike  that  .which  it  has  been  our  task  to  bring  to  light, 
and,  at  the  adjourned  Session  of  the  Convention  of  the  same 
year,  Bishop  Seabury,  with  two  of  his  Clergy,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Parker  of  Massachusetts,  attended,  and  ratified  the 
plan  for  union.  Concessions  were  made  on  both  sides,  and, 
banning  by  throwing  overboard  that  wretched  compilation 
known  as  the  "  Proposed  Book,"  of  which  all  parties  were  now 
heartily  sick,  there  was  not  only  a  return  to  unity,  but  also  to 
xmiformity,  on  the  part  of  all  the  American  Church. 

Bishop  Provoost  never  lost  his  animosity  towards  his  Epis- 
copal brother  of  Connecticut.  The  story  of  their  subsequent 
meeting,  in  which  the  Christian  forbearance  of  Seabury  shows 
strongly  forth  in  contrast  with  the  positive  incivility  of  Pro- 
voost, is  told  in  White's  "  Memoirs,"  witH  a  tenderness  to- 
wards the  Bishop  of  New  York  hardly  fair  to  the  object  of  his 
resentment.  Death  soon  after  translated  the  first  Mitred 
American  to  Paradise.  His  unworthy  brother  in  the  Episco- 
pate lived  long  enough  to  be  a  troubler  in  Israel,  by  a  strange 
opposition  to  Hobart's  Consecration,  and,  by  a  subsequent 
course  of  laxity  in  morals  and  belief,  proved,  most  incontrovert- 
ibly,  that  political  opinions  are  hardly  the  best  grounds  to 
influence  us  in  the  choice  of  a  Bishop  for  the  Church  of  God  ! 
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Art.  VI.— baptism  AND  REGENEEATION. 

1.  Chode  on  Baptism.    New  York,  1852. 

2.  Archdea^con  Wilherforce  on  Baptism.     Philadelphia,  1850. 

3.  Mcllvaine  on  Spiritual  Begeneration,    New  York,  1851. 

4.  Sacrament  of  Besponsibility.    London  and  New  York,  1852. 

5.  Fai>er  on  Begeneration.  London,  1816 ;  Philadelphia,  1853. 

6.  Praelectiones  Theologica^j  Quas  in  Collegio  Bomano,  S.  J. 

Haibehat  Joannes  Pebbone.    Bomae,  1 843. 

[The  substance  of  the  following  Article  appeared  in  this  Review  nine  yean 
since.  Before  it  was  printed,  the  MS.  was  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  three  gen- 
tlemen, than  whom  none  stand  higher  in  the  confidence  of  the  Church  for  learning, 
critical  acumen  and  doctrinal  soundness,  by  whom  the  Article  was  carefully  exam- 
ined. The  teaching  of  the  Article  has  been  widely  approved,  and  by  those  regarded 
as  differing  in  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  opinions.  Among  others,  the  late  Rt 
Rev.  Bishop  Cobbs  wrote  as  follows: 

MOMTGOMSBT,  ALA.,  Sept.  t,  1853. 

7b  the  EdUor,  Ac.  : 

Rev.  akd  Dear  Sib: — Ever  since  the  receipt  of  the  July  Number  of  the 
Church  Review,  I  have  been  intending  to  trouble  you  with  a  line,  to  thank  you  for 
the  most  excellent  Article  on  Baptism  and  Regeneration.  I  have  never  yet  read  an 
ArUde  on  that  subject  so  satisfactory  to  my  mind ;  nor  one  that  more  fhlly  expressed 
— ^in  my  view — ^the  real  animus  of  the  Church  on  that  controverted  subject.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  view  presented  will  be  endorsed  by  a  large  nujority  of  the 
Churchmen  in  the  United  States.  »»»»»» 
With  my  prayers  for  the  continued  success  of  the  Review, 

I  remain  your  Friend  and  Brother  in  Christ, 

N.  H.  COBBS. 

A  reprint  of  the  Article  having  been  frequently  suggested,  it  is  now  given,  after 
thorough  revision ;  irrelevant  matter  is  omitted,  the  argument  is  more  fully  illustra- 
ted and  strengthened,  several  Notes  are  added,  but  in  its  doctrinal  tone  and  teach- 
ing, there  is  not  the  slightest  alteration. — Ed.  Ajc.  Qu.  Ch.  Rev.] 

It  is  not  without  hesitancy  that  we  enter  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject.  There  are  phases  of  it  on  which  it  is  dif- 
ficulty  even  dangerous,  to  speak  with  technical  precision.  It 
trenches  on  some  themes,  and  involves  some  subjective  realities, 
concerning  which  nothing  has  been  revealed ;  and  on  which  we 
really  know,  and  can  know,  absolutely  nothing.    And  there 
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are  aUo,  at  this  late  day,  other  difficulties  on  the  suhjeci  be- 
sides those  which  are  inherent.  For  fifteen  hundred  years  men 
of  keenest  wit,  and  profoundest  learning,  and  habits  of  deepest 
introspection,  have  grappled  with  the  points  here  at  issue.  Phi- 
losophy and  metaphysics,  the  dialectics  of  the  Schoolmen,  and 
modern  Bationalism  and  Infidelity,  have  met  in  open  opposi 
tion.  Men  of  every  shade  and  cast  of  doctrine  and  thought, 
from  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas  down  to  the  most  open 
and  avowed  Pelagians  of  our  own  day,  have  entered  the  lists, 
to  test  the  temper  and  strength  of  their  weapons  in  this  theo- 
logical tournament. 

We  speak  of  this  controversy  as  protracted.     And  yet  this 
is  true,  only  qualifiedly.     There  are  points  in  the  modem  con- 
troversy on  Regeneration,  which  were  never  raised  until  within 
later  years.    And  there  are  points  in  it,  contested,  for  and 
against,  ever  since  minds,  of  different  moulds,  have  been  occu- 
pied with  such  subjects.     Thus,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Fathers  in  the  ancient  Church,  agree  with  certain  modem 
writers  in  holding  extreme  views  on  the  Sovereignty  and  De- 
crees of  God  ;  yet  the  former  do  not  agree  with  the  latter  at 
all,  on  this  question  of  Begeneration.     To  anticipate  a  little, 
St.  Augustine  says  :  "  We  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in 
baptized  infants,  although  they  know  it  not.     For  they  are  ig- 
norant of  it,  although  it  is  in  them,  as  they  are  ignorant  of  their 
own  mind.    For  it  lies  in  them,  as  yet  unable  to  be  used,  like 
some  buried  spark,  to  be  quickened  by  increasing  years."* 
And  again,  ^^  It  is  matter  of  the  utmost  wonder,  that  to  some 
of  His  sons,  whom  He  has  regenerated  in  Christ,  to  whom  He 
has  given  faith,  hope  and  charity,  God  does  not  give  persever- 

ance."t 

Regeneration,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  features,  is,  so  far 

as  the  Church  is  concerned,  the  great  doctrinal  question  of  our 
times.  No  one  can  read  the  Sermons,  Charges,  and  contro- 
versial writings  of  the  last  few  years,  without  ^perceiving  that 
here  is  the  precise  point  where  most  doctrinal  differences  among 
us  begin  to  diverge.     The  doctrine  itself  is  so  primal  and  fun- 


*  £p.  dzxTTii,  8.  f  De  Cor.  et  Grat  Sec.  viiL 
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damentaly  it  bo  completely  underlies  all  practical  ethics,  that 
whatever  views  are  held  on  it  will  of  necessity  give  shape 
and  direction  to  a  man's  whole  system  of  practical  divinity. 
Begeneration — ^what  it  is — the  connection  of  Regeneration  with 
Baptism — this  is  the  great  question  in  dispute. 

In  what  we  have  to  say,  we  have  no  novel  theory  to  propose. 
Much  less  do  we  write  in  a  spirit  of  controversy.  But  we  are 
sure  that,  after  allowing  for  such  different  shades  of  opinion  as 
always  must  exist,  there  is  still  a  simple,  obvious  principle  of 
interpretation  clearly  recognized  in  our  standards,  and  in  which 
the  great  mass  of  Churchmen  may  agree,  and  really  do  agree, 
in  this  question  of  Regeneration  ;  a  principle,  to  which  we  must 
come,  and  beyond  which  we  must  not  go.  What  that  principle 
is,  we  shall  endeavor  clearly  to  state.  And  if  we  do  no  more, 
we  may,  at  least,  hope  to  show  that  there  is  a  common  basis 
for  that  harmony  of  sentiment  among  us  which  is  indispensa- 
ble to  a  true  and  effective  unity  ;  and  for  which  unity  the 
Church  now  calls,  in  a  tone  of  awful  earnestness.  Nay,  more. 
The  doctrine  of  Regeneration,  as  taught  in  our  Baptismal 
Office,  and  our  Catechism,  so  far  from  needing  apology  or  men- 
tal reservation,  or  demanding  a  re-statement  in  more  qualified 
language,  cannot  be  given  up  in  any  essential  particular,  with- 
out inevitable  ruin  to  everything  like  evangelical  truth  and 
piety.  The  great  question,  in  this  matter,  (we  beg  that  this 
point  be  remembered,)  really  is,  whether  the  restoration  of  man 
to  the  favor  and  image  of  God,  is  to  be  attained,  primarily, 
through  the  recuperative  energies  of  man's  own  moral  nature  ; 
or,  from  a  Supernatural  System  of  Grace,  appointed,  and  to 
be  continued  in  the  Church,  until  the  end  of  time,  for  this  very 
purpose. 

There  is  still  another  end,  which,  in  this  discussion,  we  hope 
to  subserve.  Christ's  Ministers,  as  they  are  called  to  admin- 
ister the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  to  infants,  and  parents,  as  they 
bring  their  children  to  that  sacred  font,  need  all  to  understand 
distinctly,  as  far  as  they  may,  the  true  nature  and  import  of 
that  solemn  act.  The  whole  subject  of  Ethics,  or  Christian 
Nurture,  is  involved  in  it.  The  Christian  Life  takes  hold 
upon  it.     The  Church's  most  vital  interests  cluster  closely 
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around  it.  Loose,  defective,  erroneous  views,  here,  are  peril- 
ous just  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  held.  We  make 
no  boastful  pretensions  of  ability  to  throw  new  light  on  such  a 
subject ;  and  yet  we  are  sure,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
there  is  a  simple,  obvious  principle  of  interpretation,  on  which 
all  true  Churchmen  may,  and  really  do,  agree  ;  and  beyond 
which  it  is  wise  not  to  contend. 

We  may  as  well  add,  here,  that  there  are  two  opposite  theo- 
ries respecting  Regeneration,  held  to  a  great  extent  out  of  the 
Church,  and  possibly  by  individuals  in  the  Church,  which  the- 
ories are  wholly  irreconcilable  with  each  other,  and  in  our  judg-. 
ment  are  equally  irreconcilable  with  Holy  Scripture,  with  the- 
Baptismal  Office,  and  with  the  acknowledged  Standards  of  the  > 
Church.     What  these  are,  will  appear  before  we  are  through.. 

What  is  Bsgekebatiok  ?     Begeneration  is  that  whole 
work,  or  process,  by  which  a  child  of  Adam  becomes,  a  member 
of  Christ.     By  his  natural  generation  and  birth,,  he  is  the  soil 
of  the  first  Adam  ;  by  his  regeneration  or  second  birth,  he  be* 
comes  the  son  of  the  second  Adam.     The  term  Begeneration  is 
relative.     It  has  no  meaning,  except  as  implying  certain  corre^ 
spending  verities  or  facts,  on  which  its  meaning  and  necessity 
are  based.    It  takes  fpr  granted,  as  a  primary  truth,  the  apos-~ 
tasy  and  utter  ruin  of  the  whole  race  of  man  in  Adam.    And 
that  in  that  ruin,  his  Covenant-relationship,  his  whole  spiritual 
nature,  his  position  towards  God,  and  his  prospects  and  des- 
tiny, were  each  and  all  involved.     '*  In  Adam  all  die."    Pre-- 
cisely  in  what,  speaking  technically, -or  psychologically,  Origi-. 
nal  Sin  consists,  or  precisely  how  it  is  transmitted,  are  ques-- 
tions  we  do  not  now  touch.     But,  the  least  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  in  that  apostasy  man's  will  became  perverted — ^his  affeo^ 
tions  estranged  ;  so  that,  in  the  language  of  Article  IX,  there 
now  exists  "  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man,  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  ofispring  of  Adam^ 
whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  and 
is,  of  his  own  nature,  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth 
always  contrary  to  the  Spirit ;  and  therefore,  in  every  person 
born  into  this  world,  it  deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation." 
The  truth  of  this  lapsed,  ruined  condition  of  the  whole  human 
VOL.  XIV.  58* 
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race  by  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  Fall  of  Adam,  must  be 
received,  not  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  but  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth  as  a  fearful  reality,  before  the  Church's  doctrine  of 
Regeneration  can  be  understood,  and  before  controversy  on  this 
point  can  come  to  an  end.  Pelagianism,  in  the  Church,  or  out 
of  the  Church,  in  whatever  guise  it  may  show  itself,  will  never 
cease  to  raise  an  issue  upon  this  ground.  And  every  treatise 
on  Ethics,  and  Christian  Nurture,  will  be  erroneous,  or  defec- 
tive, just  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  fails  to  grasp,  in  the 
outset,  this  fundamental  truth,  as  to  the  lost  and  helpless 
condition  of  man  by  nature,  to  which  the  whole  Scheme  of 
Grace  refers,  and  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy. 

Begeneration,  as  it  recognizes  such  a  necessity  of  our  moral 
nature,  and  our  Covenant-relationship,  so  it  meets  that  neces- 
sity. In  its  full,  complete  signification,  and  in  the  case  of  an 
adult,  it  implies  that  the  ruins  of  the  Fall  have  been  restored. 
Sonship  in  Adam,  which  was  by  Nature,  gives  place  to  Sonship 
in  Christ,  which  is  of  Grace.  Nor,  is  this  Begeneration  merely 
formal  and  objective.  It  reaches,  not  only  man's  Covenant- 
relationship,  but  his  whole  spiritual  nature,  the  powers  and 
affections  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  being.  His  will  surren- 
ders itself  to  the  Will  of  God.  His  affections  are  transferred 
to  their  appropriate  object.  His  life  is  brought  into  harmony 
with  God's  Law.  80  that,  as  he  is,  by  his  natural  birth,  a 
sinful,  he  becomes  in  his  Begeneration,  a  holy  being.  This  is 
Begeneration  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  in  the  full  and  complete 
signification  of  that  term.  Such  have  put  off  the  old  man 
with  his  deeds  and  have  ^^  put  on  the  new  man,  which,  after 
God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."  Eph.  iv, 
24.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  everywhere  and  in  the  strongest 
manner,  predicate  holy  affections,  and  holy  living,  of  the  regen- 
erate man.  And  none  can  be  familiar  with  the  earlier  Fathers, 
without  noticing  the  real,  the  living  union  which  they  recognize 
between  the  Christian  and  Christ — a  union  so  complete  and 
absorbing,  that  the  Christian  seems  to  be  nothing  in  himself, 
and  to  have  his  whole  being  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  Christ. 
Such,  too,  is  Begeneration  as  described  in  the  Homily  for 
Whitsunday. 
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In  the  case  of  adult  Baptism,  certain  subjective  qualifica- 
tions for  Begeneration  are  indispensable ;  namely,  Bepentance 
and  Faith.  And  as  these  are  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  opera- 
ting through  the  Word,  so  they  prove  that  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  not  limited  to  Sacramental  channels.  And  as 
these  subjective  qualifications  in  the  adult, — or,  as  we  may 
say,  rather,  this  element  of  such  Begeneration,  is  vital  in  its 
nature,  so  the  Holy  Scriptures,  again  and  again,  reiterate  such 
language  as  this :  "  Of  His  own  will  begat  He  us  by  the  Word 
of  Truth."  St.  James  i,  18.  How  extensively  God's  Grace  is 
given  independently  of  the  Sacraments,  is  a  question  which 
we  do  not  now  discuss.  We  are  to  speak  of  that  Grace 
specially  in  its  connection  with  Sacraments. 

Begeneration,  then,  is  a  new  Covenant-relationship  ;  and  as 
between  moral  beings,  so  there  is  in  it  the  existence  of  corre- 
sponding moral  relations  and  dispositions,  where  its  subjects  are 
capable  of  exercising  them.  But  the  point  to  which  we  come, 
is,  that  into  Begeneration  Baptism  enters  as  a  formal  and 
essential  element.  Baptism  is  not  the  outward  annunciation 
and  expression  of  Begeneration.  It  is  the  official,  divinely 
appointed  Sign  and  Seal  of  the  new  relationship  in  Christ,  or 
the  Begeneration,  without  which  (of  course  where  it  may  be 
had)  Begeneration  lacks  completeness,  as  well  as  visibility. 

That  Baptism  does  thus  enter,  as  an  elemient,  into  the  very 
nature  of  Begeneration,  and  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  it, 
the  Holy  Scriptures  clearly  teach.  The  following  are  specimens 
of  their  language : 

"  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  Bee  the  kingdom  of  God.  Nicodemus 
Baith  unto  Him,  How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old  ?  can  he  enter  the  second 
time  into  his  mother's  womb,  and  be  born  ?  Jesus  answered,  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  Ihe  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  Into 
the  kingdom  of  God."    St.  John's  Gospel,  iii,  3-5. 

"  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you:  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world."    St.  Matthew  xxviii,  19,  20. 

"  He  that  believcth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned."    St.  Mark  xvi,  16. 

*'  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  Then  Peter  said  unto  them,  Repent, 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of 
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ainSf  and  ye  shall  reoeive  the  gift  of  the  H0I7  Ghost  For  the  promise  is  unto  you, 
and  to  your  children/*  &c.    Acts  ii,  31 — 39. 

*'  And  I  said,  what  shall  I  do,  Lord  ?  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Arise,  and 
go  into  Damascus ;  and  there  it  shall  be  told  thee  of  all  things  which  are  appointed 
for  thee  to  do.  And  now,  why  tarriest  thou  ?  arise,  aud  be  baptized  and  waeh 
away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord."    Acts  xzii«  10  and  16. 

"  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and  gave 
Himself  for  it,  that  He  might  sauctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  loashing  of  water  by 
the  word."    j^phesians  v,  25,  26. 

"  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  His  mercy 
He  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  Regeneration^  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
Titus  iii,  5. 

"  For  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  For  as  many  of  you 
as  have  been  baptised  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ."    Galatians  iii,  26,  27. 

These  Scriptures,  in  their  plain  and  literal  meaning,  beyond 
a  doubt,  connect  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  with  Begeneration, 
with  the  engrafting  into  Christ,  and  with  the  gift  of  Spiritual 
blessings. 

With  these  Scriptures,  agree  the  earlier  Christian  Fathers. 

Justin  Martyr,  A.  D.  150,  speaking  of  candidates  for  Bap- 
tism, says,  "  They  are  brought  by  us  to  a  place  where  there  is 
water,  and  are  regenerated  by  the  same  manner  of  Begeneration 
by  which  we  ourselves  were  regenerated  ;  for  they  are  washed 
with  water  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father,''  etc. :  Justin  using 
the  very  word  Xovrpov^  lavacrum,  which  St.  Paul  uses  in  Tit.  iii, 
5,  and  Eph.  v,  26.« 

Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  170,  testifies  to  the 
same  effect,  "  Men  receive  remission  of  sins  by  the  laver  of 
regeneration!*  \ 

Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  250,  says,  "  That  that 
is  Baptism  in  which  the  old  man  dies,  and  the  new  man  is  bom, 
the  blessed  Apostle  shows  and  proves,  when  he  says,  *he  has 
saved  us  by  the  washing  of  Begeneration  ;' "  servavit  nos  per 
lavacrum  (washing-place)  regenerationis.J 

And  again :  "  After  the  stains  of  my  former  life  had  been 
taken  away  by  the  aid  of  regenerating  water,  a  pure  and  serene 
light  was  poured  into  the  reconciled  heart."§ 

Ireneeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  A.  D.  175,  says  ,"  Christ  came  to 


♦  Justin,  Apol.  c.  61.  f  Theoph.  ad  AuioL  I.  il  c.  16. 

\  Cyp.  £p.  14.  ad  Ftrnip.  §  £p.  I.  ad  Bonaium. 
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save  all  persone  by  Himself ;  all  I  mean  who  by  Him  are  re- 
generated [or  baptized]  unto  God  :  Infants  and  little  ones, 
and  children  and  youths,  and  elder  persons."* 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  deterring  the  baptized  person  from  fall- 
ing back  into  sinful  courses,  says,  "There  is  not  another 
Begeneration  afterward  to  be  had,  though  it  be  sought  with 
never  so  much  crying  and  tears."f 

Now  our  Blessed  Saviour  and  the  Sacred  Writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  earlier  Fathers,  in  teaching  this  doctrine, 
adopted  language  which  at  that  day  was  perfectly  well  under- 
stood. The  Jews,  in  the  baptism  of  proselytes,  spoke  of  it  as 
a  Nev)  Birth — a  Begeneration — ^a  being  bom  again.  Thus 
Maimonides  says,  "An  Israelite  that  takes  a  little  heathen 
child,  or  that  finds  an  heathen  infant  and  baptizes  him  for  a 
proselyte  ;  behold  he  is  a  proselyte."     (Hal.  Aib.  c.  18.) 

And  so  also  the  Babbi  Hezekiah  :  "Behold,  one  finds  an 
infant  cast  out,  and  baptizes  him  in  the  name  of  a  servant. 
Do  thou  also  circumcise  him  in  the  name  of  a  servant.  But  if 
he  baptize  him  in  the  name  of  a  freeman  ;  do  thou  also  circum- 
cise him  in  the  name  of  a  freeman."  (Hier.  Jeva.  fol.  8,  4.) 
And  so,  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  says,  "  The  baptizing  of  infants  was  a 
thing  as  well  known  in  the  Church  of  the  Jews,  as  ever  it  has 
been  in  the  Christian  Church."  And  this  baptism  was  called 
a  Begeneration.  Thus  in  the  Gemara  :  "  If  any  one  becoipes 
a  proselyte,  he  is  like  a  child  new-born."  (Tit.  Jeva.  c.  4,  fol. 
62,  1.)  And  Maimonides  again,  "The  Gentile  that  is  made  a 
proselyte,  and  the  slave  that  is  made  free  ;  behold  he  is  like  a 
child  new-bom."     (Iss.  Bia.  c.  14,  §  11.) 

This  same  language,  which  was  used  by  our  Saviour,  and  by 
the  inspired  Apostles,  which  was  familiar  to  the  Jews,  which 
was  followed  by  the  earlier  Christian  Fathers,  was  also  incor- 
porated into  the  early  Liturgies  of  the  Church.  This  argument 
is  a  very  strong  one.  Our  extracts  of  course  must  be  brief; 
but  they  are  enough  to  show  what  was  the  sentiment  of  Christ- 
endom in  its  early  days. 

♦  Ir.  adv.  Haer.  I.  2  c.  39. 

t  Oratio,  40.    For  a  full  view  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  see  Wall's  History  of  Infant 
Baptism,  Vol.  I ;  also,  Bingham's  Antiquities,  B.  zi,  Ch.  iv. 
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We  observe  here,  before  quoting  from  the  LiturgieSy  that  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  which,  as  all  agree,  if  not  Apos- 
tolic, are  of  very  early  date,  such  expressions  as  the  following 
occur :  ''Let  him  who  is  coming  to  Baptism,  learn  these  and 
the  like  things,  &c.,  that  he  may  be  accounted  worthy  of  the 
laver  of  Begeneration/'* 

In  the  Greek  Liturgy  of  Constantinople,  the  expression  in 
the  prayer  for  the  person  to  be  baptized,  is,  ''  That  this  water 
may  become  to  him  the  washing  of  Regeneration,  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  a  garment  of  incorruption/'f 

In  the  Alexandrian  Coptic  Liturgy,  the  language  is :  *'6rant, 
that  having  put  off  the  old  man,. he  may  be  regenerated  unto 
life  eternaL"t 

The  Armenian  Baptismal  0  "ce  has  the  following  :  ''Grant 
to  this  person  who  is  now  baptized,  that  this  water  may  be  to 
the  remission  of  sins,  conferring  the  grace  of  adoption  of  sons 
of  Thy  Heavenly  Father,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven/'§ 

The  ancient  Gallic  Missal  has  the  following  :  "  We  suppli* 
antly  entreat,  that  the  presence  of  the  Threefold  Majesty,  by 
these  waters,  may  transfuse  virtue  into  souls,  infuse  blessings, 
and  be  present  to  produce  the  effect  of  this  most  sacred  Begen- 
eration/'ll 

In  the  Office  of  the  Ancient  Church  of  Milan,  the  following 
language  occurs :  "  0  God,  Who,  &c.  *  *  — ^grant — ^that  he 
may  be  Thine,  may  grow  up  for  Thee,  may  fear  Thee,  may  love 
Thee,  may  always  acknowledge  Thee  his  Creator,  and  under 
Thy  guidance  may  come  to  the  holy,  laver  of  Begeneration."^ 

♦ wf  rd  KaT€L^tud7jv(u  avTov  tov  XovTpcv  rrj^  iraXiyyevemac.   Cap.  xzxix,  lib,  7. 

f  vnep  ToU  yeveodat  avn,}  to  itdup  rovrOf  Xovrpov  vaXiyyeveaiac,  iic  d^eatv  dftuprurv 
Ktlt  ev^jia  d^apatag.    Assemaiif  torn,  ii,  p.  132. 

X fac,  ut  yeterem  homlDem  exutua,  in  yitam  aeternam  regenoratur. 

§  — Concede  huic,  qui  baptizatur  nunc,  ut  aqua  ista  flat  in  remissionem  peoca- 
torum,  gratiam  conferens  adoptionis  filionim  cdelestis  patris  tui  atque  haereditatem 
cdelorum  reg^i. 

I  Ex  Miasali  Gallicano  yetere.  Suppliciter  exoremur  ut  aquis  his  virtutem  trans- 
fundat  in  animas  benedictiones  infundat  et  ad  peragcndum  sacratissimae  regenera- 
tionis,  effectum  praesentia  Trinae  Mi^estatis  adsistat.    Ass.  torn,  ii,  p.  3*7. 

^  Deua  qui da  ....  ut  tuus  sit,  tibi  adolescat,  te  timeat,  te  deligat,  te 

creatorem  Buum  semper  agnoscat,  et  ad  sanctum  lavacrum  regenerationis,  te  dedu- 
oente,  peryeniet,  eto.    lb.  p.  45. 
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In  the  Roman  Liturgy  of  the  Eighth  Century,  the  prayer  at 
the  consecration  of  the  water,  is  :  ^'  That  every  person  entering 
into  this  Sacrament  of  regeneration,  may  be  bom  again  in  the 
real  innocency  (of)  a  new  infancy."* 

These  extracts  are  comparatively  few  and  brief.  But  we 
have  before  us  the  very  language  of  a  large  number  of  the  old 
Rituals,  in  different  branches  of  the  Church ;  showing,  beyond 
a  peradventure,  that,  in  this  respect,  there  was  in  them  an 
essential  agreement  with  our  own  Church,  and  with  the  Holy 
Scripture.  True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
with  the  growth  of  corruption,  we  begin  to  find  those  old  Rit- 
uals teaching  less  clearly  and  distinctly  on  this  subject.  But 
it  was  not  so  in  the  beginning.  These  ancient  streams,  as  we 
trace  them  back  to  one  and  the  same  pure,  unadulterated 
Fountain,  all  lead  us  up  to  this  doctrine  of  ".Regeneration  of 
Water  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 

The  earlier  standards  of  the  various  Reformed  Communions 
harmonize  with  the  early  Church  on  this  point. 

The  Westminster  Catechism  quotes  Titus  iii,  5,  in  proof  that 
"  Baptism  is  a  sign  and  seal  of  Regeneration  by  God's  Spirit." 

The  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  quotes  it  to  prove  that 
^*  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  to  be  but  once  administered  to 
any  person." 

The  Helvetian  Confession  says,  "  Baptism  is  the  seal  of  Re- 
generation." 

The  Bohemian  Confession  quotes  Titus  iii,  5,  to  show  that 
"God  by  Baptism  doth  wash  away  sin." 

The  Confession  of  Saxony  says,  "  That  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
given  in  Baptism,  Paul  affirmeth  it  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus, 
saying,  *  By  the  washing  of  the  New  Birth,  and  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  " 

The  Confession  of  Sueveland  says,  "  Baptism  is  the  font  of 
Regeneration." 

The  Augsburg  Confession  says,  "  Original  Sin  still  condemns 
and  causes  eternal  death  to  all  those  who  are  not  born  again  by 
Baptism  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  quotes  St.  John  iii,  5  in 

* — "ut  omnia  homo  hoc  Sacramentum  regenerationis  mgroasus;  in  vera  inno- 
oentia  nove  infantise  renascatur.    ABsem.  torn.  p.  4. 
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proof.  It  also  declares  Sacraments  to  be  ''certain  and  effica- 
cious signs  of  Grace  and  of  goodwill  towards  ns,  through  which 
Ghxl  worketh  invisibly  in  ns/'* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  much  of  this  language  is  identical 
with,  or  stronger  than,  that  of  our  own  Baptismal  Office.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Many  of  the  old  New  England  Puritans  held 
the  same  view  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  Thus  a  writ^, 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Boston  Synod  of  1662^  says, ''  Bap- 
tism is  the  Sacrament  of  Initiation  or  Begeneration.  «  o  o 
Baptism  is  the  seal  of  entrance  into  Covenant, — sealing  up 
unto  the  party  baptized,  all  the  good  of  the  Covenant,  to  be  in 
season  communicated  and  enjoyed,  from  step  to  step,  through 
the  wholfi  progress  of  Christianity.  •  *  If  we  do  not  keep 
in  the  way  of  a  converting  Grace-giving  Covenant,  and  keep 
persons  under  those  Church  dispensations,  wherein  Grace  is 
given,  the  Church  will  die  of  a  lingering,  though  not  violent 
death.  The  Lord  hath  not  set  up  Churches  only  that  a  few 
old  Christians  may  keep  one  another  warm  while  they  live 
and  then  carry  away  the  Church  with  them  when  they  die ; 
no,  but  that  they  might  with  all  the  care,  and  with  aJl  the 
obligations  and  advantages  to  that  case  that  may  be,  nuree  up 
still  successively  another  generation  of  subjects  to  Christ,  that 
may  stand  up  in  His  Kingdom  when  they  are  gone.''  f 

John  Wesley  says, 

"  By  Baptism  we  are  admitted  into  the  Church,  and  oonsequentlj  made  members 
of  Christ,  its  Head.  *  *  And  this  Regeneration,  which  our  Church  in  so  manj 
places  ascribes  to  Baptism,  is  more  than  barely  being  admitted  into  the  Church, 
though  commonly  connected  therewith ;  '  being  grafted  into  the  Body  of  Christ's 
Church,  we  are  made  the  children  of  God  by  adoption  and  Grace/  *  *  Nor  does 
she  ascribe  it  to  the  outward  washing,  but  to  the  inward  Grace,  which,  added 
thereto,  makes  it  a  Sacrament  Herein  a  principle  of  Grace  is  infused,  which  will 
not  be  wholly  taken  away,  unless  we  quench  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  by  long  con- 
tinued wickedness."     Works,  Vol  VI,  p,  15. 

There  is  another  and  distinct  branch  of  the  argument,  which 
we  can  only  present  briefly.  It  is  the  testimony  of  men  in  the 
English  Church,  and  in  our  own,  who,  by  their  learning  and 

*  For  fuller  statements  of  the  views  of  the  Reformers,  see  Hardwick's  History  of 
the  Reformation,  p.  121 ;  Hopkins'  Primitiye  Church,  pp.  67 — 66,  and  Ridiardson's 
Reasons  for  his  Faith  and  Practice,  p.  287. 

f  Pamphlets,  Ac,  Vol  XIII. 
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piety,  have  a  special  right  to  consideration  on  this  subject.  To 
fill  a  volume  from  their  writings  would  be  easy.  Thus  the 
immortal  Hooker : 

^  That  Baptism  we  reoeWe  which  is  but  one,  because  it  cannot  be  received  often. 
For,  how  should  we  practice  iteration  of  Baptism,  and  jet  teach  that  we  are  bj 
Baptism  bom  anew,  that  by  Baptism  we  are  admitted  into  the  heavenly  society  of 
saints,  that  those  things  are  really  and  effectually  done  by  Baptism,  which  are  no 
more  possible  to  be  often  done,  than  a  man  can  naturally  be  often  born,  or  civilly 
be  often  adopted  into  one  stock  or  family/*  * 

Again — "  We  receive  Christ  Jesus  in  Baptism  once  as  the  First  Beginner,  in  the 
Eucharist  often,  as  being  by  continual  degrees  the  Finisher  of  our  life.  By  Bap- 
tism, therefore,  we  receive  Christ  Jesus,  and  from  Him  that  saving  Grace  which  is 
proper  unto  Baptism."f 

Again  he  applies  our  Lord^s  words,  John  iii  6,  to  Baptism. — "  Unless  as  the 
Spirit  is  a  necessary  inward  cause,  so  Water  were  a  necessary  outward  means  to 
oar  Begeneration,  what  construction  should  we  give  unto  those  words  wherein  we 
are  said  to  be  new  bom,  and  that  ef  vdarof,— even  of  Water  ?"{ 

Of  our  own  American  Divines,  we  shall  quote  two,  who  may 
be  called  representative  men  of  two  different  schools  of  opinion 
in  the  Church,  Bishop  Hobart,  of  New  York,  and  Bishop  Moore, 
of  Virginia  ;  and  also  Bishop  White,  who  belonged  to  no 
school,  but  whom  both  schools  claim. 

Bishop  Hobart  says : 

*' When  the  Churchman,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  of  Primitive  Antiquity, 
and  of  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  of  his  Church,  calls  Baptism  Begeneratian,  he  does 
not  employ  the  term  in  its  popular  signification  among  many  Protestants,  to  denote 
the  Divine  influences  upon  the  soul  in  its  sanctification  and  renovatiou«  in  abol- 
iahing  the  body  of  sin,  and  raising  up  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the  new  man. 
The  term  BegeneraUon  is  used  by  him  in  its  origiiuUj  and  appropricUey  and  technical 
acceptation,  to  denote  the  translation  of  the  baptised  person  from  that  state  in  which, 
as  destitute  of  any  covenanted  title  to  salvation,  he  is  styled  the  "child  of  wrath," 
into  that  state  which,  as  it  proffers  to  him,  in  all  cases,  the  covenanted  mercy  and 
grace  of  God,  and  in  the  exercise  of  repentance  and  faith,  actually  conveys  to  him 
these  blessings,  is  styled  a  ^^  state  of  saivationJ'*  It  must  be  obvious,  that  the  Sacra- 
mental commencement  of  the  Spiritual  life  in  the  Regeneration  of  Baptism,  and  the 
subsequent  Sanctification  of  the  principles,  the  powers,  and  affections  of  the  new 
maa  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  distinct  acts,  and  operations ;  the  for- 
mer leading  to  the  latter,  which,  without  it,  is  wholly  inefficacious  to  Salvation,  on  the 
contrary,  increases  the  condemnation  of  the  despiser  of  the  gills  and  calling  of 
Gkxl.    And,  therefore,   the  Churchman  insists  on  the  necessity  of  that  spiritual 

♦  "Eccles.  Pol."  Book  V.  chap.  Ixii.  sec.  4. 
f  *'  Ecdes.  PoL""  Book  Y.  chap.  Ivii.  sec  6. 
X  Book  y.  chap.  Ix.  sea  h 
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change  denoted  in  Scripture  by  the  terms  SometificaiiUmy  Renewing  of  the  mmd.  Re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghoaty* 

Bishop  Moore  says : 

"  The  Church  teaches  us  to  believe,  agreeably  to  the  promise  of  Christ,  that  He 
will  give  His  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  ask  it.  We  are  consequently  instructed  to 
supplicate  a  God  of  mercy,  that  *  the  child,  now  to  be  baptized,  may  receive  the  full- 
ness of  His  g^raoe,  and  ever  remain  in  the  number  of  His  fiiithful  children.*  And 
again,  *We  call  upon  Thee  for  this  infant,  that  he  coming  to  Thy  Holy  Baptism, 
may  receive  remission  of  sin,  by  spiritual  Regeneration.'  After  the  performance  of 
the  sacramental  duty,  the  Church,  keeping  in  view  the  petitions  which  have  been 
offered  up  in  behalf  of  the  disciple,  and  confiding  in  the  f\ilfillment  of  the  promised ' 
aid,  calls  upon  us  to  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  that  4t  hath  pleased  Wan.  to 
regenerate  the  infant  with  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  him  for  His  own  child  by 
adoption,  and  to  incorporate  him  into  His  Holy  Church." 

The  sentiment  thus  advanced  by  the  Reformers,  is  sustained  by  testimony  the 
most  conclusive.  St  Peter,  in  language  the  most  pointed,  called  upon  the  Jews  to 
repent  and  be  baptized,  with  an  assurance,  that  upon  their  compliance,  they  ahonld 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  confidence 
in  the  love  of  the  Redeemer,  and  to  show  them  that  their  offspring  were  as  much 
embraced  in  the  Gospel,  as  in  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,  declared,  *  the  promise  is 
unto  you  and  to  your  children.' 

"  An  objection  which  has  been  made  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  Grace  imparted  in  Baptism,  arises,  in  my  opinion,  fVom  mistake.  They  think 
that  if  the  ordinance  was  attended  with  an  eff\i8ion  of  the  Spirit,  the  child  thus 
baptized,  when  advanced  to  years  of  reflection,  would  alway  walk  in  newness  of 
life.  This  conclusion  I  cannot  consider  legitimate,  as  it  would  oblige  us  to  infer, 
that  should  an  adult,  who  had  been  baptized,  upon  a  confession  of  his  faith  in 
Christ,  and  truly  awakened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  fall  into  sin.  his  backsliding  would 
amount  to  a  proof,  that  he  had  never  been  influenced  by  Divine  Grace.  Such  a  de- 
duction, brethren,  men  of  all  parties  would  deny.  If  then  an  adult  may  commit 
transgression  after  having  received  Grace,  I  cannot  see  why  the  same  evil  may  not 
befall  those  who  were  baptized  in  infancy,  without  calling  in  question  the  prindple 
inculcated  by  the  Church.  When  the  Church,  in  her  solemn  Service,  speaks  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration,  she  does  not  deny  the  necessity  of  conversion  in  an  adult 
sinner.  Conversion  forms  a  distinct  principle,  and  whoever  violates  the  law  of  God. 
-  must  experience  its  transforming  power,  or  perish  in  his  sin :  for,  except  we  be 
-converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  we  cannot  enter  into  the  Slingdom  of 
•God."t 

Biahop  White  seems  to  have  examined  this  question  with 
all  his  accustomed  diligence  and  impartiality.  We  make  three 
hrief  extracts  from  his  writings^  and  italicise  a  single  passage, 
which  contains  the  key  to  the  whole  difficulty  in  the  discussion. 


*  Bishop  Hobart's  Charge,  1819.    pp.  17,  18. 
f  Sermon  at  Gen.  Convention,  1820. 
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"  Baptismal  Regeneration,  which  we  have  been  taught  to  lisp  in  the  earliest  re- 
petitions of  our  Catechism ;  which  pervades  sundry  uf  our  devotional  Services,  es- 
pecially  the  Baptismal ;  which  is  affirmed  in  our  Articles  also ;  which  was  confess- 
edly held  and  taught  during  the  ages  of  the  martyrs ;  and  the  hdiefof  which  was 
wuveraal  in  the  Churchy  until  it  wcu  perceived  to  be  inamsiffteni  with  a  reUgioua  theory^ 
the  beginning  and  the  progress  of  which  can  be  as  distinctly  traced  as  those  of  any  error 
of  Popery:'* 

The  Bishop,  of  course,  alludes  to  the  "  theory"  of  modem 
Calvinism  ;  a  theory  which  tends  directly  to  do  away,  not  only 
with  this  Sacrament,  but  with  all  Sacraments,  all  Institutions, 
the  Church,  the  Ministry,  and  the  Written  Word  ;  and  which, 
in  the  bitterness  of  its  Pharisaical  spiritualism,  hurls  its  ana- 
themas against  all  who  will  not  receive  its  dogmas. 

And,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  "  Baptismal  Regeneration/' 
the  Bishop  says  of  the  Baptism  of  infants — 

'* Their  nature  is  sanctiilod  hy  the  possession  of  Grace  bestowed  in  Baptism:  a 
Grace  which^  if  improved,  is  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  future  life,  and  therefore 
sufficient  to  prepare  them  for  early  death  f 

And  again ; 

*'  Under  which  term  (Baptismal  Regeneration)  there  is  here  inchided,  not  a  moral 
change,  but  partly  the  being  begotten  again  to  immortality,  spoken  of  in  1st  Peter,  i. 
3 ;  and  partly  the  new  character  assured  to  them  in  a  Federal  Institution,  in  which 
the  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  stipulated  to  them  on  tlie  part  of  60D."{ 

That  Baptism  does  therefore  enter,  as  an  elemental  and 
constituent  part,  into  the  very  nature  of  Kegeneration,  we  re- 
gard as  sufficiently  proved.  In  the  case  of  Adult  Baptism,  as 
Repentance  and  Faith  are  supposed  to  precede  that  Sacra- 
ment, the  connection  of  Regeneration  with  Baptism  here 
has  occasioned  no  difficulty.  The  great  question  is,  as 
to  that  Regeneration  which  takes  place  in  Infant  Baptism.  And 
yet,  beyond  a  question,  the  language  of  our  Baptismal  Office 
and  our  Catechism,  in  respect  to  such  infants,  is  unequivocal.  , 
Regeneration  is  predicated  of  them.  Nor,  between  Baptism 
as  administered  to  them  and  to  adults,  is  there,  in  this  respect, 
any  essential  diflEerence  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers, 
or  in  the  Liturgies  of  the  Ancient  Churches,  or  in  the  earlier 
standards  of  modern  Protestant  Communions.    Even  they,  iUi 


*  White's  Memoirs  of  the  P.  E.  Church,  p.  236. 
I  Comp.  Views,  VoL  I.  p.  254. 
J  Comp.  Views,  VoL  I.  pp.  270-1. 
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our  own  branch  of  the  Church,  who  controvert  the  doctrine, 
yet  acknowledge,  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  found,  in  the  plain, 
literal  meaning  of  our  Catechism  and  Baptismal  Office.^ 

We  come,  then,  to  the  question  where,  and  where  alone,  the 
whole  difficulty  lies.  What  is  Eegeneration  in  the  case  of  in- 
fants ?  What  do  those  words  in  the  Catechism  signify  ?  "In 
Baptism,  wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child 
of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ?"  And 
in  the  Baptismal  Office  ?  "  We  yield  Thee  most  hearty  thanks, 
most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  regenerate 
this  infant  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  him  for  Thine  own 
child  by  adoption,  and  to  incorporate  him  into  Thy  Holy 
Church." 

We  answer,  (1st,)  in  Baptism,  the  infant  is  taken  out  of 
that  state  of  nature  into  which  it  entered  by  its  natural 
birth,  and  is  placed  in  a  state  or  condition  of  Grace.  (2d,) 
It  receives  in  Baptism  absolution  from  the  guilt  of  Original 
Sin  ;  the  gift  and  title  of  which  it  holds,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Christian  Covenant.  In  the  language  of  St. 
Augustine :  ^^  The  whole  Church  has  from  of  old  constantly 
held,  that  Baptized  infants  do  obtain  remission  of  Original 
Sin,  by  the  Baptism  of  Christ."  And,  he  adds,  "  I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  ever  heard  any  other  thing  from  any  Christians 
that  received  the  Old  and  New  Testament."  (3d,)  The  Infant 
receives  in  Baptism,  a  sure  title  to,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  which,  in  the  language  of  Hooker,  "  giveth  to  the 
powers  of  the  soul,  their  first  disposition  towards  future  new- 
ness of  life."t 
. .  Such  is  the  nature  of  Begeneration  in  Baptism,  in  the  case 

*  A  late  correspondent  of  the  London  Record^  fearing  that  Convocation  is  likely 
to  be  revived,  and  by  its  <icHon  prevent  a  revision  of  the  Baptismal  Service,  and  other 
objectionable  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book,  coolly  recommendft — 

"  That  a  petition,  in  which  the  laity  should  take  a  prominent  part,  be  presented 
to  the  Queen,  as  head  of  the  Church,  praying  her  Majesty  to  issue  a  royal  commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  so  altering  the  Baptismal  Service  as  to  make  it  more  evidenily 
consistent  with  itself,  as  containing  the  terms  of  a  Covenant  then  entered  into  be- 
tween God  and  the  baptized  infant:  and  thus  precluding  anything  like  a  positive 
assertion  of  spiritual  blessings  communicated  on  God's  part,  until  time  should  be 
given  for  the  development  of  the  real  character  of  the  child." 

t  Hooker's  Bcc.  PoL    B.  v,  ch.  x,  S.  2d. 
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of  infants.  They  are,  in  that  Sacrament,  made  members  of 
Christ — of  His  Body — of  His  Church — of  His  Kingdom. 
The  guilt  of  Original  Sin,  which  they  inherited  by  nature,  is 
primarily  remitted.  And  in  that  Sacrament  is  received  the 
gift  and  pledge  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  qualifying  and  enabling  the 
recipient  to  live  henceforth  a  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life. 
This  change  of  Covenant-relationship,  this  primary  remission 
of  the  guilt  of  Original  Sin,  this  reception  of  gracious  influ- 
ences, influences  answering  to  all  the  necessities  of  our  fallen 
nature — this  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  the  early  Fathers,  the  Liturgies  of  Christendom, 
and  the  Standards  of  the  Reformers — Regeneration.  Regene- 
ration, then,  the  Second  Birth,  like  the  first,  hath  the  outward 
form,  as  well  as  the  inward  life.  While,  in  the  case  of  infants,, 
the  nature  of  that  life  is  such,  that,  in  the  Second  Birth,  thejK 
have  the  faculties  of  life,  rather  than  the  exercise  of  them  ;. 
this  exercise  being  made  dependent  on  their  own  intelligent^ 
voluntary,  accountable  cooperation  ;  and  involving  ceaselesa 
conflict  with  the  remains  of  a  corrupt  nature.  Doubtless,  in, 
multitudes  of  cases,  the  gentle  natures  of  these  little  ones  yield 
at  once,  at  the  very  earliest  dawn  of  moral  accountability,  to 
the  gracious  influences  then  imparted,  and  these  persons  livi> 
and  grow  up,  never  knowing  the  time  when  they  did  not  love 
God,  and  believe  in,  and  desire  to  follow  Christ.  And  yet^ 
even  in  these  persons,  there  is  so  much  of  the  remains  of  a 
fallen  and  corrupt  nature,  that  there  is  need  of  deep  contrition: 
and  childlike  faith.  Doubtless,  too,  in  all  cases  of  the  early 
death  of  these  infants,  the  power  of  that  Grace  is  sufficient  to. 
elevate  and  sanctify  those  moral  powers,  thus  early  released 
from  external  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  tha. 
devil ;  and  hence  the  certainty  of  their  final  Salvation.* 
In  the  case  of  all  baptized  infants,  who  grow  up  to  years  of, 


*  Even  tlie  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Wilson,  of  Calcutta,  was  willing  to  allow  that  Re- 
generation, in  his  sense  of  the  word^  meaning  Conversion,  Renovation,  Transforma- 
tion,  Ac,  might  take  place  in  Infant  Baptism,  in  some  instances ;  but  his  strong 
Calvinism  limited  the  eflScacj  of  the  Sacrament  to  the  elect.  A  true  definition  of 
the  term  does  not  limit  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament  in  any  instance,  where  it  is 
properly  received. 
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discretion,  so  indispensable  is  the  personal  codperation  of  the 
person  baptized,  to  securing  the  great  end  aimed  at,  to  wit : 
personal  holiness  of  character,  and  so  distinct  is  it,  from  the 
result  actually  produced  by  the  Sacrament,  that  we  here  see 
the  full  meaning  of  that  famous  passage  in  St.  Paul :  ^'  He  is 
not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly ;  neither  is  that  circum- 
cision which  is  outward  in  the  flesh  ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is 
one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the 
spirit,  not  in  the  letter ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  meif,  but  of 
God."  Bom.  ii,  28-29.  St.  Paul  did  not  mean  to  contradict 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  by  affirming  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  the  rite  of  Circumcision.  His  aim  was  to  mag- 
nify into  its  due  importance,  that  inward  Circumcision  of  the 
heart,  without  which  the  rite  itself  was  valueless.  And  so  of 
Begeneration.  Beyond  all  that  is  outward,  all  that  is  extrane- 
ous to  the  soul,  beyond  and  beside  all  the  gifts,  capacities,  and 
endowments,  with  which  the  soul  is  enriched,  still  there  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished  that  inward,  subjective  regeneration 
of  the  affections  and  powers  of  the  soul,  that  internal  reno-' 
vation  and  sanctification,  in  which  the  soul  itself  must  bear 
an  active  part,  and  which  work  is  the  grand  end  and  design 
God  has  in  view  in  this  Sacrament.  And  no  one  can  look  over 
the  vast  majorities  in  all  our  congregations  who  habitually 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  Saviour,  who  live  lives  of  worldly 
pleasure  and  sensual  indulgence,  who  are  prayerless  and  god- 
less, without  confessing,  that  a  thorough  conversion  of  the 
heart  to  God,  an  inward  renovation  of  their  affections,  is  neces- 
sary to  their  salvation  ;  and  that  he  is  an  unfaithful  Minister 
of  Christ  who  does  not  so  warn  them.  Atid  yet,  even  in  this 
case,  and,  alas  1  a  most  common  one,  this  Begeneration,  while 
it  thus  includes,  in  its  subsequent  completeness,  the  voluntary 
activities  of  the  soul,  does  not  exclude,  but  includes,  the  Bap- 
tism of  water,  and  the  capacities  which  the  Holy  Ghost  con- 
fers therewith. 

And,  hence,  the  Begeneration  of  the  infant  in  Baptism 
avails  not,  when  he  comes  to  years  of  discretion^  unless  by  a 
personal  true  repentance  and  living  faith,  he  brings  forth  the 
fruits  of  a  truly  regenerate  life.    As  Bishop  Davenant  says  : 
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The  justification,  and'  regeneration,  and  adoption  of  little 
children  baptized,  confers  upon  them  a  state  of  salvation,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  little  children.''  And,  he  adds  : 
"  They  who  in  Baptism,  according  to  the  common  condition  of 
little  children,  have  been  truly  justified,  regenerated,  and  ac- 
cepted, are  not,  according  to  the  special  condition  of  adultSj 
justified,  regenerated,  or  adopted,  when  they  arrive  at  the  use 
of  reason,  unless  by  repenting,  believing,  renouncing,  they  ful- 
fill the  vow  solemnly  promised  at  Baptism."*  And  St.  Au- 
gustine said  :  '^  In  baptized  infants,  the  Sacrament  of  Begen- 
eration  precedes,  and,  if  they  shall  maintain  Christian  piety. 
Conversion  follows,  in  the  heart."f  Thus  did  the  Fathers,  and 
the  Beformers,  carefully  distinguish  between  the  Grace  given 
to  infants  in  their  Baptism,  and  their  own  subsequent  improve- 
ment of  that  Grace,  in  the  true  conversion  of  the  heart  to  God. 
And  there  are  such  remains  of  fallen  nature  in  all  baptized  in- 
fants, as  to  render  this  conversion  absolutely  indispensable. 
The  deepest  penitence  for  sin  ;  the  loathing  of,  and  entire  re- 
nunciation of  self ;  the  humblest  prostration  of  the  soul  before 
the  Cross  ;  the  looking  by  faith  unto  Christ  and  Christ 
ALONE,  as  the  only  hope  ;  and  a  sincere  endeavor,  with  God's 
gracious  assistance,  to  do  His  Will — ^this  must  be  the  personal, 
subsequent  experience  of  every  infant,  who  has  received  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism. 

The  nature  of  Conversion,  its  distinctness  from  Begenera^ 
tion,  and  its  necessity  in  all  the  regenerate,  is  thus  clearly  sta- 
ted by  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford.  His  language  is  so 
technically  clear  and  accurate,  that  we  ask  special  attention 
to  it. 

"  This,  we  shall  explain  to  them,  is  to  them  who  by  nature  were  born  in  sin, 
most  truly  a  new  birth ;  that  it  is  their  being  brought  out  of  the  dark  chambers  of 
Bsx  utter  helplessness,  into  life,  and  the  opportunity  of  perpetual  development  and 
growth  under  the  new  condition  of  salvation ;  with  provisions  around  them,  and 
with  a  power  working  within  them,  which  will,  if  their  operations  are  not  marred 
and  defeated,  conduct  them  to  perfection  and  to  glory ;  in  a  word,  that  it  is  their 
first  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,  with  all  of  its  infinite  blessings  and  mflnite 
risks.  But,  then,  with  this  we  shall  preach  fearlessly  the  need  of  a  true  conver- 
sion of  heart  and  will  to  God,  being  wrought  by  His  power  in  every  reasonable 


♦Vind.  Grat.Sac.     London,  1654.  pp.  25-8.  f  8.  Aug.  de  Bap.  v.  24. 
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soul.  We  shall  show  that  this  great  truth  of  their  separate  responsibility  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration  rightly  understood,  not  an 
inference  from  it ;  that  because  in  their  Regeneration  they  are  brought,  singly,  un- 
der the  direct  personal  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  must  either  resist  that 
Holy  One  to  their  destruction,  or  yield  to  Him  to  their  salvation ;  we  shall  show  them 
the  regenerate  man,  who  will  not  be  couyerted,  as  the  most  fearful  spectacle  of  ob- 
stinate rebellion,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  whole  creation  can  exhibit  Thus, 
too,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  them  a  clear  idea  of  what  conversion  is :  that  it  is 
6od*s  work  in  man's  soul ;  the  mysterious  untraceable  work  of  His  Sovereign  Spirit, 
whereby,  as  by  the  breath  of  the  wind  upon  the  ocean,  He  does,  by  unknown  ways, 
win  to  Himself  and  salvation  those  separate,  tnie,  personal  wills  of  His  reasonable 
creatures,  which  Almighty  power  might,  indeed,  crush,  but  could  not,  whilst  they 
remained  wills,  violently  and  by  mere  external  force,  make  to  be  that  which  they 
are  not.  That  this,  indeed,  is  conversion  in  its  essence ;  not  of  necessity  sudden, 
or  even  hasty;  that  it  is,  indeed,  so  gradual  in  some,  as  to  be  in  its  increments  im- 
perceptible;  but  yet  that,  in  all  who  partake  truly  of  it,  it  is  most  real."* 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  that  Regeneration,  which  is 
predicated  of  infants  in  their  Baptism.  It  differs  from  that 
theory,  on  the  one  hand,  which  denies  the  certainty  of  any 
Q-race  whatever  heing  conferred  upon  infants  in  their  Baptism, 
and  which  pronounces  the  positive,  confident  language  of  the 
Baptismal  Office,  and  of  the  Catechism,  to  he  true  only  hypo- 
thetically  ;  or  upon  the  contingency,  that  an  act  of  prevenient 
Grace  has  already  wrought  a  subjective  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  child  ;  or  which  pronounces  the  child  regenerate  in 
virtue  of  its  own  profession  of  Bepentance  and  Faith,  in  the 
person  of  its  Sponsors.  Much  more  does  it  differ  from  that 
view,  which  regards  the  Baptism  as  a  mere  dedication  of  the 
infant  to  Christ  and  to  His  service.  Baptism  is  such  an  act 
of  dedication  ;  but  that  dedication  is  not  a  Sacrament.  It  is 
proper,  also,  nay  the  future  import  and  responsibilities  of  Bap- 
tism demand,  that  the  infant  shall  make  that  vow  and  profession 
sponsorially,  which,  in  maturer  years,  it  shall  make  personally. 
But  the  validity,  and  essential  nature  of  the  Sacrament  can- 
not rest  on  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  contingencies,  without 
there  ceasing  to  be  any  certainty  of  a  Sacrament.f 

*  Third  Address  on  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,    pp.  73-4. 

f  In  the  language  of  the  Bishops,  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  "  The  effect  of  Child- 
ren's Baptism  depends  neither  upon  their  own  actual  faith  and  repentance,  (which 
the  Catechism  says  expressly  they  cannot  perform,)  nor  upon  the  faith  and  repent- 
ance of  their  natural  parents  or  pro-parents,  or  of  their  godfathers  or  godmothers; 
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The  view  of  Regeneration  in  Baptism,  given  above,  differs 
also  from  another  theory  of  an  opposite  character.  That  the- 
ory teaches,  that,  in  this  Sacrament,  not  only  Grace  is  certainly 
conferred,  but,  that  that  Grace  creates  or  infuses  a  positive 
holiness  or  entire  sanctification  of  the  soul ;  and  hence,  that  all 
which  Christian  Nurture  has  to  do,  is  to  teach,  not  that  the 
infant  must  daily  '^  die  from  sin  and  rise  again  unto  righteous- 
ness,"' but  merely,  and  only,  preserve  its  baptismal  sanctity 
from  the  defilement  of  sin. 

And  here  we  may  add,  that  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  mis- 
understanding and  controversy  in  the  Church  on  this  subject, 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  with  those  who  hold  to  Regeneration 
in  Baptism,  and  that  too  in  a  Scriptural  sense,  yet,  in  their  ex- 
planations of  the  nature  and  effect  of  Baptism,  they  oftentimes 
adopt  language  which,  rigidly  examined,  is  liable  to  misappre- 
hension. For  example,  they  describe  the  effect  of  that  Bap- 
tismal Grace,  by  the  use  of  terms  which  may  mean  more,  or 
may  mean  less,  according  to  the  mental  training  and  psycho- 
logical opinions  of  the  writer  or  reader.  Such  illustrative 
terms,  always  unscriptural  as  they  are,  should  at  least  be  used 
with  caution,  and  defended  with  charity.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  objectors  should  not  press  upon  such  illustrations  a 
meaning  which  they  who  use  them  distinctly  disavow. 

And  yet,  there  is  an  effect  ascribed  to  Baptism  by  writers 
at  the  present  day,  unscriptural,  unchurchlike,  and  revolu- 
tionary of  our  whole  Church  system.  Thus  the  late  Bishop 
Ives,  in  his  "  Pastoral  on  the  Priestly  Office,"  says,  "  The 
gracious  communication  of  His  [Christ's]  nature,  puts  us  into 
a  justified  state, — ^makes  us  again  one  with  Himself;  not  so 
much  covers  us  with  His  righteousness^  as  fills  us  with  His 
righteousness  ;  not  declares  us  just  on  the  ground  of  His  own 
justice  merely,  but  makes  us  just  by  the  infused  power  of  that 
Justice  ;  not  stands  toithou^  us  ^  an  ideal  holiness,  hut  is  formed 
within  us  a  real  holiness."  (p.  9.) 

but  upon  the  ordinance  and  institution  of  Chriat  But  it  is  requisite,  that  when  they 
oome  to  age,  they  should  porform  those  conditious  of  faith  and  repentanoe,  for 
which,  also,  their  godfathers  and  godmothers  charitably  undertook  on  their  behalf/* 
(Cardwell's  History  of  Conferences,  p.  357.) 
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Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  work  on  Baptism,  used  language  which, 
at  least,  is  liable  to  misconstruction.  We  are  glad  to  see  in 
his  late  Sermons  that  he  guards  himself  thoroughly  on  this 
point.  He  said  ;  ^^  This  is  our  new  birth,  an  actual  birth  of 
Q-od  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  as  we  are  actually  bom  of  our 
parents  ;  herein  then  also  are  we  justified,  or  both  accounted 
and  made  righteous"  And  again,  "  It  is  not  only  the  creation 
of  a  new  heart,  new  affections,  new  desires"  &c. 

The  late  Archdeacon  Manning,  before  his  apostasy,  used 
language  not  dissimilar  :  ^'  The  holiness  of  children  is  the  very 
type  of  saintliness,  and  the  most  perfect  conversion  is  but  a 
hard  and  distant  return  to  the  holiness  of  a  child/' ^ 

This  doctrine  differs  little  from  the  "prevenient  Grace" 
theory  of  the  ultra-Calvinist,  as  to  the  subjective  effect  of  the 
Grace  ;  except  that  it  ascribes  certainly  to  Baptism,  what  that 
theory  does  not  necessarily,  or  ordinarily  attach  to  it,  but  at- 
tributes  to  Grace  working  more  generally  in  some  other  meth- 
od ;  and  it  differs  from  it  also,  in  supposing  an  absolute  and 
invariable,  and  not  an  arbitrary  and  partial  gracious  operation. 

Against  this  view  of  the  subjective  effect  of  the  Grace  of 
Baptism  there  are  fatal  objections.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
contrary  testimony  of  facts,  of  all  observation  and  experience, 
it  violates  an  essential  law  of  all  moral  action.  For,  be  it  ever 
remembered,  between  what  Grace  actually  accomplishes  in  Bap- 
tism, and  what,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  does  not  do,  there  is 
a  distinction  of  fearful  magnitude.  This  theory  teaches  holiness, 
the  renovation  and  sanctification  of  the  soul  of  the  infant,  to 
be  an  infusion,  or  a  creation,  of  Grace  working  irresistibly ; 
and  not,  what  the  nature  of  holiness  requires  that  it  must  be, 
an  intelligent  voluntary  piety.  Nay,  could  this  extreme,  sa- 
cramental theory  prevail,  as  it  ought,  and  as  it  will,  if  it  be 
true,  it  would  render  meaningless  and  obsolete  a  great  portion 
of  God's  Holy  Word,  and  make  the  Liturgy  of  the  Universal 
Church  simply  absurd  for  such  seraphic  beings.  In  a  word, 
its  direct  and  inevitable  tendency  is,  to  the  worst  species  of 
Perfectionism  which  modem  times  have  seen.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  Sacraments  cease  to  be  Sacraments  at  all ;  they 

*  Sermon,  Second  Series,  p.  36. 
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sink  into  the  "  opus  operatum^'  of  the  Papist,  or  the  "Charm" 
of  the  juggler. 

This  distinction  between  the  Regeneration  and  Benovation 
of  the  infant,  is  one  which  the  clear  eye  of  the  late  Bishop 
Hobart  did  not  fail  to  see  ;  and,  again  and  again,  in  his  various 
writings,  he  sets  it  forth.  He  even  went  so  far,  as  to  propose 
to  the  General  Convention  a  change  in  the  preface  and  prayer 
of  the  Confirmation  Office.  And  in  reference  to  that  proposed 
change  he  said  :  "The  expressions  in  the  prayer  are  liable  to 
be  mismiderstood,  and  create  eerious  objections  on  the  part  of 
many,  I  have  found,  to  using  the  ordinance.  The  object  of 
the  proposed  prayer,  was  not  to  relinquish  the  expression  of 
Begeneration  as  applied  to  Baptism,  but  to  guard  against  the 
misconstruction  that  would  make  this  synonymous  with  reno- 
vation, sanctification,  conversion,  or  any  other  terms  by  which 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  might  be  denoted."* 

This  extreme  view  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  Grace  of 
Baptism,  which  we  have  described,  is  the  very  same  as  that 
taught  by  the  Church  of  Eome.  Thus,  that  Church  declares, 
"Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  that  wherein  sin  truly  and  proper- 
ly consists  is  not  wholly  rooted  up,  but  is  only  cut  down, 
or  not  imputed,  let  him  be  accursed.  *  *  The  Holy  Coun- 
cil declares  that  the  Catholic  Church  hath  never  understood 
that  this  concupiscence,  which  the  Apostle  sometimes  calls 
sin,  is  so  called  sin,  as  if  there  were  truly  and  properly  sin  in 
the  regenerate,  but  because  it  is  of  sin,  dnd  inclines  to  sin. 
Whoever  thinks  differently,  let  him  be  accursed."f 

Here,  then,  we  see  what  are  the  two  distinctions  in  doctrine 
between  the  Eomish  Church  and  ourselves,  as  to  the  nature 
and  effect  of  the  Sacrament  of  Infant  Baptism.  Rome  declares 
that  it  must  be  received  on  pain  of  damnation,  that  that 
infection  of  nature  which  remains  in  the  regenerate,  or  after 
Baptism,  hath  not  the  nature  of  sin.  Our  own  Church 
teaches,  in  accordance  with  Holy  Scripture,  that  that  infection 


*  See  "  Churchman's  Rea8on8  for  his  Faith  and  Practice/'  p.  29. 

f  CJouncil  of  Trent,  Sess.  V.  s.  6.  That  Church,  in  the  language  of  Perron,  at 
this  day,  denies  that  "  Concupisoentiam  quae  in  renatis  adhuc  superest,  habere 
peccati  proprie  dicti  rationem."    Praelectiones  Theologicae,  vol.  vii.  p.  82. 
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hath  the  nature  of  sin.  The  Church  of  Borne  also  holds  that 
the  Grace  of  Baptism,  besides  producing  the  extirpation  of 
Original  Sin,  effects  also  an  entire,  internal  renovation  and 
sanctification  of  the  soul.^  Our  own  Church  recognizes  the 
truth,  that  there  is  imparted  in  this  Sacrament  a  preventing 
Grace,  so  &r  counteracting  the  effect  of  Original  Sin  as  to 
make  salvation  possible ;  exciting  good  desires ;  "  giving  to 
the  powers  of  the  soul  their  iSirst  disposition  towards  future 
newness  of  life  ;''  but  still  leaving  the  work  of  personal  Be- 
pentance  and  Faith,  of  Benovation  and  Sanctification,  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  every  individual ;  a  work  in  which, 
through  every  step  of  its  process,  the  soul  itself  must  bear  an 
intelligent,  voluntary,  responsible  part.  This  voluntariness 
of  moral  action  in  the  regenerate,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  on.  If  it  be  not  necessary  to  moral  accountability, 
and  it  certainly  seems  to  be  necessary,  it  assuredly  is  indispen- 
sable to  that  perfection  and  dignity  of  character  which  aJone 
can  render  it  of  great  value  in  the  sight  of  God,  in  distinction 
from  the  involuntary  worship  of  the  natural  world. 

So  far  then  from  our  own  Church  agreeing  with  the  Church 
of  Trent  on  Infant  Baptism,  the  difference  in  their  teachings 
is  radical ;  and  the  systems  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship, 
based  upon  that  difference,  and  they  are  baaed  upon  ii,  are 
just  as  wide  apart,  the  one  from  the  other.  Thus,  as  Bome 
holds,  that  there  is  an  entire  Benovation  and  Sanctification  of 
the  infant  in  Baptism,  antecedent  to  knowledge  or  intelligent 
volition  ;  so  also  she  holds,  that  that  Sanctification  is  to  be 
perpetuated  in  the  soul  by  the  same  sort  of  perfunctory  process. 
Men  are  not  to  be  sanctified  according  to  our  Saviour's  prayer, 
"  through  Thy  Truth,"  voluntarily  received,  and  loved,  and 
obeyed,  and  in  the  devout  reception  of  Sacramental  gifts  ;  bu^ 
they  are  to  be  sanctified  by  a  mechanical  system,  and  in  the 
virtual  annihilation  of  the  noblest  powers  and  aspirations  of 
their  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  Hence,  Judicial  Absolu- 
tion, Penances  and  Indulgences,  Extreme  Unction  and  Purga- 
tory. Hence,  a  Sealed  Bible,  and  Worship  in  an  unknown 
tongue.      Hence,  the  multiplication  of  gorgeous  rites  and 

*  See  Moehler'B  Symbolism.    B.  I.  P.  L  chap.  ir.  p.  298. 
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ceremonies,  to  dazzle  the  ignorant,  the  yonng,  and  the  imagin- 
ative. 

Hence,  the  desperate  war  against  every  incentive  to  free 
thought  and  opinion.  Hence,  the  bold  front  against  all  true 
progress,  and  everything  which  can  break  the  charm  of  a 
tyrannical  priestcraft.  All  these  are  correlative  parts  of  one 
complete  system  ;  and  he  who  has  taken  the  first  step,  by 
receiving  the  Bomish  doctrine  of  Baptism,  will  be  restless  in 
his  inconsistency  until  he  has  embraced  the  whole  of  that  sys- 
tem. And  here  is  one  secret  of  the  apostasy  from  our  own 
Church  of  the  very  few  who  can  be  called  thinking  men — ^men 
who  found  themselves  unconsciously  drifting  down  the  current 
towards  Bome  under  a  resistless  pressure.  These  men  were 
already  Bomanists  in  reality  ;  and  they  only  went  to  their  own 
place,  when  they  became  Bomanists  by  open  profession.  Long 
since,  in  their  disordered  vision,  the  soul  had  ceased  to  look 
with  a  clear,  personal  view  upon  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  cru- 
cified, as  the  distinct  object  of  a  living  faith.  For  years  before 
their  apostasy,  these  men  had  ceased  to  preach  ^^  Jesus  and  the 
Besurrection."  The  Priesthood,  from  being  an  Ambassadorship 
of  Christ,  had  become  a  spiritual  oligarchy,  resolving  itself, 
by  necessary  consequence,  into  an  unlimited  and  infallible  auto- 
cracy of  the  Pope  ;  before  whose  authority,  all  powers,  civil 
and  spiritual,  are  required  to  bow  in  abject  servility.  The 
Sacraments,  from  being  Means,  had  become  Sources  of  Grace. 
Absolution,  from  being  Ministerial  and  Declarative,  had  become 
Judicial  and  Final.  The  Church,  instead  of  beaming  with  the 
light,  and  glowing  with  the  love  of  her  ascended  Head,  and 
animated  with  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  striving  to  bring 
all  men  to  the  foot  of  His  Cross  in  penitence  and  faith,  had 
thus  become  a  terrible  engine  of  usurped  priestly  power,  and 
spiritual,  blighting  despotism.  This  is  Popery,  and  the  essence 
of  all  Popery.  This  is  the  very  form  of  Popery  which, 
throughout  Europe,  especially  in  England,  Holland,  and 
France,  and  also  in  the  United  States,  is  now  straining  every 
nerve  to  gain  that  ascendency,  which  she  holds  over  paralyzed, 
degraded  Italy. 
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It  has  been  sometimes  stated  that  the  controversy  between  na 
and  Borne,  is  one  mainly  of  organization^  rather  than  of  doctrine. 
Mr.  Newland  maintained  that  Dr.  Newman  fairly  represented 
the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church  up  to  the  very  time  of  his 
apostasy  ;  and  that  he  finally  went  over  to  Bome,  simply  ^'on 
^ome  intellectual  or  historical  point.''  The  plain  English  of 
this  is,  that  there  are  no  such  doctrinal  differences  between  the 
English  and  Boman  Churches,  as  need  to  trouble  any  body 
very  much.  Was  it  some  such  '' historical  or  intellectual" 
quibble  that  Hugh  Latimer  preached  about  from  the  Cam- 
bridge pulpit,  when  he  sent  home  the  prior  Buckingham  and 
Bishop  West  from  the  Church,  in  a  terrible  rage  ?  Have 
English  Churchmen  just  discovered  that  Latimer,  and  Cranmer, 
and  Bidley  were  ninnies  enough  to  be  burned  at  the  stake, 
simply  because  they  did'nt  know  any  better  ?  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  so  long  as  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  the  Creed  of  Pius  lY.,  stand  as  the  doctrinal  expo- 
nents of  Bomanism,  if  there  are  Churchmen  who  hold  the  senti- 
ment which  we  have  adverted  to,  then  the  predictions  of  further 
"  conversions"  which  Bome  throws  in  our  teeth,  will  be  verified, 
and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Begeneration,  as  held  by  the  Church,  differs,  and  differs  fun- 
damentally, at  the  very  outset,  from  the  doctrine  as  taught  by 
Bome  ;  and  our  whole  theory  of  the  Christian  Life  rests  upon 
a  different  basis.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  defined  in  the 
very  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  according  to  their  evident 
signification.  It  recognizes  the  fundamental  truths  of  man's 
lost  condition  by  Nature,  and  his  recovery  only  by  Christ.  It 
lays  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  character  in  the  operations 
of  Grace;  and  yet,  in  developing  that  character,  it  calls  into 
exercise  all  the  voluntary  affections  and  powers  of  our  moral 
being.  It  explains,  fully,  the  lamentable  phenomena  which 
the  history  of  baptized  infants,  alas  I  so  frequently  presents. 
It  shows  what  Christian  Nurture  is,  in  its  nature  and  its 
encouragements.  It  teaches,  in  respect  to  every  person  bap- 
tized in  infancy,  the  necessity  of  ^^  crucifying  the  old  man  with 
its  affections  and  lusts ;"  of  that  deep  repentance  of  sin  and 
humble  faith  in  Christ,  that  true  conversion  of  the  soul  to 
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God,  which  is  universally  required,  according  to  Holy  Scrip* 
ture,  and  which  is  reflected  in  all  the  Liturgies  of  the  eariy 
Church. 

We  have  now  endeavored  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between 
the  Scriptural  view  of  Regeneration,  as  held  by  the  Church, 
and  two  opposite  extremes  of  opinion.  One  of  these  denies  the 
certainty  of  any  Grace  whatsoever  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism, 
and  has  led  such  men  as  Francis  Newman  and  Baptist  W.  Noel, 
and  others,  in  one  direction.  The  other  confounds  the  Regen- 
eration of  the  infant  with  its  entire  Sanctification  ;  and  marks 
the  first  deviating  point,  as  we  believe,  where  some,  over  whose 
apostasy  we  now  mourn,  started  in  another  direction. 

We  may  not  believe  that  the  view,  which  we  have  presented 
as  that  of  the  Church,  will  meet  with  universal  acceptance. 
They,  for  instance,  who  deny  the  original  guilt  and  helplessness 
of  Human  Nature,  will,  of  course,  reject  our  interpretation. 

They,  too,  who  while  admitting  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin, 
yet  see  in  God's  plan  of  recovery  only  a  limited  Atonement  and 
the  workings  of  an  indefectible  and  irresistible  Grace  ;  these, 
too,  will  disagree  with  us.  Indeed,  the  thoroughly  consistent 
Calvinist  can  never  be  otherwise  than  dissatisfied  with  the 
Baptismal  Office,  in  its  plain  and  literal  meaning ;  nor  can  he 
appreciate  and  carry  out  the  Church's  system  of  Christian 
Nurture.  The  two  Systems  are  radically  different  in  their  view 
of  the  Gospel,  and  of  its  practical  workings  ;  nor  can  we  with- 
hold the  expression  of  our  conviction,  that  there  is  in  the 
Church  a  vast  deal  of  the  unconscious  influence  of  Calvinism, 
though  the  system  itself,  in  its  logical  consistency,  has  long 
since  ceased  to  have  any  hold  on  the  public  mind.  It  has  left 
behind  it,  to  a  large  extent,  an  arid  desert  or  a  field  grown  over 
with  briers  and  thorns.  Its  fruits  are  doctrinal  indefiniteness, 
or  Rationalistic  Infidelity.  Here  is  one  secret  of  that  blighting 
skepticism  which  overspreads  Germany,  and  so  large  a  portion 
of  New  England  and  the  Northern  States.* 

*  A  rigid  historical  analysis  of  the  process  from  High  Calvinism  to  Modem  Deism 
would  be  a  curious  chapter.    The  bitterness,  and  yoluminous  labor,  with  which 
such  questions  as  the  following  were  controverted,  are  now  well  nigh  incredible. 
"Is  God  the  efficient  Author  of  Sin  ?"    "Is  a  willingness  to  be  damned  a  true  sign 
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And  thejy  who  with  an  overstraining  of  statement,  convert 
this  Sacrament  into  such  a  perfunctory  instrumentality  as 
does  violence  to  the  very  nature  of  right  moral  action,  and 
destroys  the  personality  of  the  soul ;  these,  too,  will  be  found 
arrayed  against  us. 

And,  finally,  they  who  attach  to  the  term  Begeneration  its 
limited,  yet,  at  the  present  day,  popular  signification,  making 
it  synonymous  with  Conversion,  and  Sanctification ;  these  will, 
of  course,  refuse  to  regard  as  regenerated  in  Baptism  those  who 
are  not,  and  from  their  tender  age  cannot  be,  the  subjects  of  a 
true  repentance  and  a  living  faith.  Thus  Mr.  Goode,  in  his 
voluminous  work  on  Baptism,  (and  Mr.  Faber  substantially 
agrees  with  him)  states  in  his  Preface  the  following  as  the  great 
point  of  dispute.  "  Whether,  in  fact,  God  has  pledged  Himself, 
whenever  an  infant  is  baptized,  apart  from  all  consideration  of 
every  other  circumstance,  except  the  mere  act  of  Baptism,  to 
give  that  child,  in  the  act,  ihefvll  blessing  of  Spiritual  Hegen^ 
eration."  This  is  the  man  of  straw,  which  Mr.  Goode  so  val- 
iantly assails*  and  summons  the  English  Reformers  to  assist  him 
in  battering  down.  And  yet  even  Mr.  Goode  admits,  that 
^'  when  the  distinction  is  preserved  between  this  Infantine  Be* 
generation  and  that  Begeneration  of  the  heart  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  salvation  of  an  adult,  then  (whether  or  not  we 
agree  in  the  view  taken)  it  seems  very  unnecessary  to  raise  a 
further  controversy,"*    But  here  is  the  very  point  where  Mr. 

of  electing  Grace?**  "Ought  the  unregenerftte  to  be  denounced  for  uaing  the 
Means  of  Grace;  such  as  Prayer,  reading  God's  Word  ?"  Ac.  Ac. 

We  may  add  here,  that  Galyin  admits  that  all  baptized  '*  elect"  infants  receive 
Grace  in  Baptism.  While  Augustine  acknowledged  that  Grace  is  giren  to  aU  bap- 
tized infants ;  only  he  claimed  that  some  of  these  lack  the  Grace  of  perseTeranoe. 
Some  of  the  English  Reformera  imbibed  the  views,  and  adopted  the  language  of 
Oalvin ;  but  they  held  these  views  as  private  opinions.  The  ancient  Baptismal  Of- 
fice of  the  Church  remained  in  this  respect  unchanged.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that 
writera  in  the  English  Church,  of  the  highest  character,  often  speak  of  Begenera- 
tion, sometimes  in  the  one,  sometimes  in  the  other  of  two  senses;  the  objective  and 
the  subjective.  That  which  Grace  does,  and  that  which  the  soul  itself  must  da  In 
this  latter  sense,  we  might  quote  the  Homilies,  Latimer,  Davenant,  Beveridge,  Bai^ 
row,  and  Tillotson.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  these  authorities  when  thus 
underetood. 

*  Goode  on  Baptism,  p.  232. 
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Ooode,  in  giving  np  the  controversy,  U  bound  at  the  eame  time 
to  give  np  the  attitude  of  an  opponent,  and  throw  himself  back 
upon  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  Baptismal 
Office.  While  the  Church,  no  more  than  Mr.  Goode,  predicates 
his  view  of  Regeneration  in  the  case  of  baptized  infants,  yet 
with  him,  and  with  all  who  agree  with  him,  there  is  a  prior 
question  as  to  the  very  meaning  of  terms.  And  if  his  theory 
forbids  the  supposition  that  God  confers  Grace  upon  all  infants 
whom  He  brings  into  covenant  with  Himself — Grace  suited  to, 
and  demanded  by,  their  condition  by  nature — ^then  we  ask,  if  it 
is  not  more  consistent,  as  Mr.  Noel  has  already  done,  to  give  up 
the  doctrine  of  Infant  Baptism  altogether  ?  Is  God  what  He 
manifests  Himself  to  be  ?  Do  infants  need  such  Spiritual 
Grace  ?  Does  God  mock  their  impotence  ?  Does  He  trifle 
with  our  apprehensions  of  His  character,  by  withholding  that 
needed  Grace  in  the  Covenant  which  He  yet  vouchsafes  to 
make  with  them  ?  These  are  the  questions  involved  in  the 
denial  of  the  interpretation  which  we  have  briefly  presented. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  avoid  this  issue  ;  it  is  to  adopt  either 
the  Pelagia  nor  the  Anabaptist  heresy  ;  and,  historically,  this 
has  been  the  actual  progress  of  doctrinal  development. 

We  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  Churchmen,  who,  unwed- 
ded  to  metaphysical  speculations,  are  content  to  let  Holy 
Scripture  be  its  own  interpreter,  and  who  see  in  God's  Covenant, 
in  all  ages  and  dispensations,  more  than  an  empty  sign,  and 
yet  not  more  than  to  leave  man  a  voluntary,  penitent,  believing 
disciple — these,  we  believe,  will  agree  that  the  interpretation, 
which  we  have  presented,  is  in  harmony  with  God's  Word, 
with  the  whole  system  of  the  Church,  with  universal  experience 
and  observation,  and  with  the  greatest  and  best  teachers  in  the 
Church  in  every  age.  Of  course,  we  do  not  presume  to  say 
that  God  never  bestows  more,  or  less,  of  His  Grace  in  the  Sa- 
crament of  Infant  Baptism,  than  has  been  above  supposed. 
As  in  the  kingdom  of  Nature,  there  is  uniformity  amid  diver- 
sity, in  the  dews,  and  rains,  and  winds  of  Heaven  ;  and  in  that 
uniformity  there  is  a  divine  wisdom  on  which  man  may  rely  ; 
BO,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,  His  promises  are  Tea  and  Amen. 
His  "  promise.  He,  for  His  part,  will  most  surely  keep  and 
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perform ;"  and  on  the  certainty  of  that  fulfillment  we  may  also 
confidently  depend  in  the  great  work  of  Christian  Nurture. 

Our  object  in  these  pages  is,  rather  to  state  a  principle  than 
to  defend  it.  If  it  were  not  so,  we  would  show  that  the  theme 
under  discussion  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  mere  question  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term  Begeneration  ;  or,  whether  Baptism 
is  an  element  of  that  Begeneration.  The  question  is  infinitely 
broader  and  deeper.  It  covers  the  whole  ground  debated  in 
the  Church,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  Pelagius,  and  Caelestius,  and  Julian,  on 
the  other.  It  is  the  question,  as- we  have  said,  whether  infants 
are  bom  with  the  guilt  and  infection  of  sin  upon  them  ;  and, 
hence,  whether  they  stand  in  need  of  the  Grace  of  God  given 
them  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  It  was  not  the  doctrine, 
but  the  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  Infant  Baptism, 
which  marked  the  dividing  line  between  orthodoxy  and  hetero- 
doxy in  the  early  Church.  Augustine  thus  states  the  case : 
'^  The  Pelagians  do  not  deny  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  to 
infants ;  and  they  do  not  promise  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to 
any  without  the  redemption  of  Christ.  But  it  is  objected  to 
them,  that  they  will  not  own  that  unbaptized  children  are  sub- 
ject to  the  condemnation  of  the  first  man,  and  that  original 
sin  passes  over  to  them,  from  which  they  must  he  cleansed  by 
Regeneration"^     (Baptism.) 

It  is  in  this  aspect  that  the  doctrine  of  our  Baptismal  Ser- 
vice, in  its  plain  and  literal  meaning,  is  to  be  one  of  those  test 
questions  on  which  the  two-fold  battle  of  the  Church  is  to  be 
fought.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound  to  some,  true  teaching 
as  to  Baptism  is  inseparably  connected  with  a  truly  evangelical 
piety.  The  subject  brings  up  just  one  of  those  instances, 
where,  under  the  guise  of  a  deeper  spiritualism,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  a  loftier  faith  on  the  other,  both  the  captiousness 
of  modem  infidelity,  and  the  bold  credulity  of  Romish  super- 
stition, will  be  sure  to  plant  themselves.  Nor  will  the  int^;rity 
of  this  Sacrament  fall  alone.  The  Ministry,  the  Creeds,  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  everything  that  is  positive  and  objective  in 

*  De  Peo.  Or.  17,  18,  19, ;  also,  Hardwiok*a  Hlstoiy  of  Articles,  p.  164. 
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Ghristianity,  will  Btand,  or  £Eill,  together.  And  we  point  to 
Bome  and  Boston,  to  Orestes  A.  Brownson  and  Theodore  Par- 
ker, in  proof  of  our  assertion.  To  helieve,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Sacraments  are  not  mere  memorials,  naked  signs,  but  that 
they  are  divinely  appointed  Seals  and  Means  of  Grace,  when 
rightly  received — ^Grace  suited  to  the  necessities  of  the  recipient, 
and  that  Baptism  is  thus  rightly  received  by  infants ;  and  to  be- 
lieve, on  the  other  hand,  that  Baptismal  Grace  still  leaves  in  the 
heart,  even  of  the  infant,  a  deep,  earnest,  necessary  work  of  peni- 
tence and  faith — to  believe  all  this,  is  no  ultra,  and  no  modem 
view.*  On  the  contrary,  denial  here  is  only  a  proof  how  far  men 
have  drifted  from  the  old  moorings,  under  the  pressure  either  of 
that  Bationalism  which  threatens  to  sweep  away  the  whole 
fabric  of  Supernatural  Religion,  as  it  prates  about  the  ^^  abso- 
lute'' and  the  ^^  spiritual"  in  Christianity ;  or  of  that  equally 
dangerous  boldness  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  which  does  the 
same  destructive  work,  only  in  another  way.  A  cordial  recep- 
tion of  Christ's  Sacraments,  precisely  as  He  ordained  them, 
and  of  the  supernatural  Grace  which  He  vouchsafes  therewith, 
ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  found  inseparably  linked 
with  the  most  humble,  earnest,  evangelical  piety.  Our  Bap- 
tismal Office,  precisely  as  it  stands,  is  thus  a  bulwark,  both  in 
defense  of  Evangelical  Beligion,  and  against  the  assaults  of  a 
Bationalistic  and  Pelagian  Infidelity.  Modem  developments 
are  proving  this  more  and  more  clearly  every  day. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  allude  to  a  theory  of  Begeneration, 
taught  in  the  Church,  by  one,  the  clearness  of  whose  intellec- 
tual vision  entitles  his  views  to  consideration.f  He  holds  to 
two  Begenerations,  Baptismal,  and  Moral ;  distinct  from  each 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  CalviDists  of  our  own  Church,  when  pressed  with 
the  language  of  the  Praj'er  Book  are  forced  to  admit  what  thej  call  "  the  Spiritual 
Regeneration  of  all  elect  infants."  And  yet  they  deny  the  opua  operatum  view  of 
the  Sacraments,  and  deny  the  gifts  of  any  Grace  whatsoever  to  non-elect  infants  I 
Thus  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Ckurchmaj^  in  a  pamphlet  reviewing  the  late  work  of 
Bishop  Whittingham,  says ;  "  The  Bishop  complains  that  Evangelical  men  want  him 
to  believe  that  the  Reformers  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration. 
Now  all  toe  want  him  to  believe  is^  tJuU  they  did  not  Iiold  the  invcuridbk  Spiritual  Regen' 
eration  of  irrfdnta.  Because^  they  did  hold  the  Sacramental  RegeneraUon  of  all  itifanti^ 
and  the  Spiritual  Regeneration  of  all  elect  infants."    p.  90. 

t  Bp.  H.  U.  Onderdonk's  Essay  on  Regeneration. 
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other,  both  in  respect  of  nature  and  time.  His  argnments, 
showing  that  Regeneration  has  both  a  Sacramental  and  a 
Moral  aspect,  are  conclusive,  and  they  confirm  the  view  which 
we  have  above  presented.  Language  can  be  quoted  largely 
from  Holy  Scripture,  the  Ancient  Fathers,  and  the  English 
Beformers,  in  which  Begeneration  is  spoken  of,  sometimes  in 
its  formal,  sometimes  in  its  moral  character  ;  but  this  does  not 
prove  Begeneration  and  Benovation  to  be  synonymous  and 
convertible  terms.  Begeneration  hath  in  it,  in  its  completeness, 
that  which  is  outward,  formal,  and  visible,  and  that  which  is 
inward,  subjective,  and  invisible.  Both  are  elements  of  the 
Begeneration.  But  it  is  as  illogical  to  hold,  there/ore,  to  two 
Begenerations,  as  it  would  be  to  hold  to  two  generations^ 
merely  because  the  functions  of  the  natural  body  and  the 
functions  of  the  natural  soul,  are  essentially  distinct  from  each 
other.  That  acute  reasoner  seoms  to  have  forgotten  that  man 
is  not  an  angel,  and  that  both  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
life  have  each  their  relations  to  that  mysterious  union  of  the 
material  with  the  immaterial,  of  which  man  is,  in  God's  wis- 
dom, composed.  The  clearness  and  force,  with  which  this  writer 
has  treated  his  subject,  will  be  acknowledged,  even  by  those 
who  reject  his  conclusions. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  discussion  we  have  avoided 
the  use  of  the  term  Baptismal  Begeneration.  There  is  a  sense, 
an  important  sense,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in  which  Begen- 
eration is  Baptismal.  In  another  sense,  it  is  Spiritual  or 
Moral.  But  has  not  the  exclusive  use,  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  designations,  of  itself  raised  the  suspicion,  that, 
by  such  persons  the  other  element  of  Begeneration  is  ignored  ? 
It  is  time  at  such  a  day  as  this,  that  less  attention  were  paid 
to  mere  technicalities  among  those  who  hold  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Church.  We  are  quarreling,  oftentimes,  about  the 
meaning  of  a  term,  and  forgetting  to  realize  the  import  of  the 
thing  itself.  We  are  disputing  about  the  nature  or  degree  of 
the  Grace  given  in  Baptism,  and  at  the  same  time,  are  permit- 
ting those  who  are  its  subjects,  to  grow  up  uncared  for, 
children  of  the  world  and  the  devil.  Wiser  would  it  be,  to 
strive,  that  they  who  are  thus  gathered  into  the  Fold  of  Christ, 
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Bhoiild  become  in  diaracter,  what  they  are  in  privilege.  More 
of  the  ethical  and  practical^  and  less  of  the  polemical,  in  this 
matter,  is  what  the  Church  now  needs. 

We  cannot  here  withhold  the  expression  of  our  deep  convic- 
tion that  a  large  part  of  the  teaching,  not  only  of  our  pulpits, 
hut  of  our  Church  Schools  and  Colleges,  is  based  upon  a  theory 
of  the  Christian  Life,  radically  different  from  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  Primitive  Church.  We 
cannot  enter  upon  this  subject  now,  and  must  content  ourselves 
with  an  extract  from  an  Article  on  "  Covenant  Education," 
in  a  late  Presbyterian  Review. 

"Such  considerations  as  these  afford  us  abundant  rational  grounds,  and  appre- 
datiye  views,  of  that  system  of  religious  education  which  the  Christian  church 
inherited  under  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  For  this  was  the  view  of  education, 
substantially,  which  was  held  by  the  primitive  Christians.  Armed  with  this 
instrumentality,  they  went  forth  to  conquer  the  world.  For  they  counted,  with 
assured  certainty,  upon  retaining  by  this  means  all  their  children  under  the  saving 
Influences  of  the  covenant.  We  have  the  best  evidence,  that  among  them  it  was 
a  matter  of  as  confident  expectation  that  all  their  children  would  be  Christians,  as 
it  ever  was  among  the  Jews  that  all  their  children  would  be  Jews.  This  principle 
gave  form  and  efficiency  to  the  educational  institutions  of  Christian  oouatries,  from 
the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Alexandrine  Academy,  under  the  great  Origen, 
to  the  Reformation ;  and  from  the  Reformation  until  within  the  memory  of  some 
who  are  now  living.  Ad  studendum  et  orandum — ^for  study  and  prayer — this  was 
the  fundamental  idea  upon  which  they  were  founded,  and  have  been  supported 
largely  by  the  wealth  and  sacrifices  of  Christian  people.  One  hundred  years  ctgo^ 
there  had  never  existed  in  ott  Christendom,  ao  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discovery  a 
single  coUege  or  school  for  the  education  of  children  or  youth,  (excluding  such  as  Vfers 
strictly  professional,)  in  which  the  curriculum  of  study  did  not  embrace  a  course  of 
instruction  in  Christian  doctrine :  for,  as  itwouldseem,no  Christian  had  ever  imagined 
it  possible  to  educate  his  children  apart  from  the  supreme  object  of  making  them  intei- 
ligent  and  faithful  Christians  by  means  of  their  educational  instruction  and  discipline. 

But  a  great  change  of  late  has  passed  upon  all  this.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  preseut  century,  a  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  the  American  people  upon  this 
subject  was  initiated,  (although  its  seeds  had  been  planted  long  before)  which,  for 
its  deep  significancy,  and  far-reaching,  all-transforming  influence  upon  our  national 
character  and  destiny,  is  hardly  comparable,  in  our  minds,  to  anything  else  that  has 
ever  occurred  in  the  world's  history.  Silently  and  gradually  evolving  itself  out  of 
one  germinal  principle,  and  tending  ever  more  and  more  towards  a  complete  divorce 
of  education  from  religion,  thus  putting  asunder  what  God  had  married  together, 
it  overspread  our  whole  country,  until  this  Covenant  idea  of  education  had  become 
extensively  supplanted  in  the  popular  mind,  and  well  nigh  lost  to  the  world.  The 
germinal  principle  or  cause  of  this  change  was  the  existence,  rapid  multiplication 
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and  oontrolling  influenoe  of  differont  sects  or  denomiiiatioiiB  in  our  Americui 
Christianity.*'* 

Hay  we  not^  then,  with  all  the  earnestness  becoming  such  a 
subject,  urge  upon  preachers  and  teachers,  parents  and  spon- 
sors, faith  in  a  Covenant-keeping  God.  Let  the  baptized  child 
never  be  viewed  as  an  alien  and  an  outcast,  until  he  proves 
himself  such  by  his  own  irreclaimable  waywardness.  Let 
repentance  for  sin,  and  faith  in  Christ ;  holy  duties  and  em- 
ployments ;  self-discipline,  prayer,  and  the  regular  study  of 
God's  Holy  Word  ;  let  the  early  assumption  of  the  Baptismal 
vow  in  Confirmation,  and  the  early  reception  of  the  full  privi- 
leges of  the  Church  ;  let  these  be  kept  prayerfully  and  con- 
stantly in  view  by  Parents  and  Sponsors,  in  the  work  of 
Christian  Nurture,  and  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  in  the  case 
of  infants  would  soon  be  found  to  need  neither  argument  or 
explanation.  The  Christian  life  might  be  expected  to  com- 
mence with  the  very  dawn  of  moral  agency.f 

But,  alas  I  so  long  as  now,  unbelief,  indifference,  skepticism, 
and  worldliness  shape  the  views  and  govern  the  hearts  of  the 
great  mass  of  nominal  Churchmen,  so  long  must  Christ's  Min- 
istering Servants  charge  upon  multitudes,  even  of  their  bap- 
tized congregations,  the  awful  guilt,  not  merely  of  that  sin, 
which  proceeds  from  a  fallen  and  unsanctified  nature,  but  of 
that  sin,  which  counts  the  ^^  Blood  of  the  Covenant  an  unholy 
thing,"  and  which  does  despite  unto  the  Spirit  even  of  Cove- 
nant-Grace. 

♦  Princeton  Review,  Apr.  1861. 

f  The  famous  Richard  Baxter  relates,  "  that  he  was  onoe  at  a  meeting  of  manj 
Christians  as  eminent  for  holiness  as  most  in  the  land,  of  whom  divers  were  minis- 
ters of  great  fame ;  and  it  was  desired  that  every  one  should  give  an  account  of 
the  time  and  manner  of  his  conversion;  and  there  was  hU  one  of  them  aU  that  could 
do  %L  And  (sajs  he)  /  aver  from  my  hearty  that  I  neither  know  the  day  nor  the  year, 
when  I  began  to  be  sincere.'^    (Baxter's  Infant  Baptism,  pp.  129—33.) 
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A  Tbxt  Book  op  the  Histobt  of  Doctbinbs.  By  Dr.  K.  B.  Haoehbaoh,  Profeaaor 
of  Theology,  in  the  University  of  Basle.  The  Edinburgh  translation  of  0.  "W. 
Buchf  revised  with  large  additions  from  the  fourth  German  edition  and  other 
sources,  by  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
Vol.  II.    New  York :  Sheldon  k  Co.    1862.    8vo.  pp.  658. 

In  this  second  and  concluding  volume,  the  Third  Period,  devoted  to  the  Ago 
of  Systematic  Theology,  is  completed.  The  Fourth  Period,  from  A.  D.  1517  to 
about  1720,  or  from  the  Reformation  to  the  rise  of  the  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  ftc., 
in  Grermany,  is  called  the  Age  of  Polemico-ecclesiastical  Symbolism,  the  conflict  of 
Confessions  of  Faith.  The  Fifth  Period  reaches  from  1720  to  the  present  day,  and 
is  called  the  Age  of  Criticism  or  Speculation,  and  of  the  Antagonism  between  Faith 
and  Knowledge,  Philosophy  and  Christianity,  Reason  and  Revelation.  No  one  who 
is  not  familiar  with  the  movements  of  modem  Scholarship  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  can  appreciate  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Qermans  especially  have 
pursued  investigations  of  this  sort.  Professor  Hagenbach  has  gone  over  the  whole 
range  of  Christian  Doctrine,  with  a  method  that  is  clear,  simple,  and  exhaustive, 
and  with  an  industry  and  research  that  is  amazing.  Professor  Smith,  in  the 
American  edition,  has  translated  from  the  fourth  Oerman  edition,  which  was  fuller 
than  its  predecessors ;  and  his  references  to  English  and  American  literature  are 
very  copious.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has  added  several  new  sections  on  German 
Reformed  Theology ;  on  the  French  School  of  Saumur ;  on  Scotch  and  English 
Theology ;  on  English  Deism ;  and  on  the  History  of  Theology  and  Philosophy  in 
Engluid,  Scotland,  and  our  own  country,  making  in  all  a  hundred  or  two  pages  of 
new  matter  in  the  American  edition.  As  a  work  of  reference,  so  complete  is  it, 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  Ecclesiastical  author,  whose  works  are  not  cited  and  enu- 
merated ;  and  not  a  controversy,  ancient  or  modem,  on  which  the  reader  cannot  at 
once  have  before  him  the  points  at  issue,  and  the  authorities  which  he  will  need  to 
consult.  They  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  by  subjects,  and  this  is  the  tme  method 
of  reading,  will  find  this  work  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance.  We  are  glad  to 
find  a  full  and  complete  Index  to  the  whole  work  in  the  present  volume.  Our  own 
scholars  and  divines  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world,  who  can  afford  to  ignore  and 
stand  aloof  from  investigations,  which  are  thus  brought  within  the  reach  and 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  We  notice  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  important  Article  in  the  Am,  Qu,  Church  Review  fW)m  the  beginning, 
bearing  on  Christian  Doctrine  or  Polemic  Divinity,  which  is  not  cited  in  these 
volumes. 

In  speaking  so  warmly  of  this  work,  we  ought  to  add,  that  its  value,  and  its 
whole  value,  is  in  the  aid  which  it  gives  in  the  way  of  reference.  So  far  as  its 
positive  teaching  is  concerned,  it  is  altogether  of  the  German  type.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  says  of  the  Reformation,  it  had  as  its  basis  *'the  newly  awakened 
evangelical  faith,  as  it  manifested  itself  in  its  practical  and  moral  aspects." 
*'  The  heart,  and  the  actions  of  the  heart  preceded ;  scientific  form  of  statement 
followed  in  slow  progression."  And  of  the  Anglican  Reformation,  he  says,  "  Doc- 
trinal controversies  were  subordinated  to  Ecclesiastical  questions.  The  earlier 
Reformers,  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Hooper,  Ridley,  opposed  chiefly  the  practical  abuses 
of  the  Papacy."  "  The  polity  and  faith  of  England,  as  shaped  under  Elizabeth, 
contained  conflicting  elements,  represented  respectively  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  which. latter  were  Calvinistic."  The^  loose 
statements,  wanting  both  in  historical  and  doctrinal  accuracy,  are  specimens  of  the 
author  as  a  teacher  of  Christian  Doctrine.  Our  readers  however,  will  be  in  no 
danger  of  being  misguided  by  the  volumes. 
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HZBTOBT  OF  THB  ReUGIOUB  MOYEMEMT    OF  THB    ElGHTKENTH    GeXTURY    CALLED 

MsTHODiSH ;  Considered  in  its  different  denominational  Forms  and  its  relations  to 
British  and  American  Protestantism.  By  Abel  Steyrns,  LH  D.  Vol.  Ill,  8yo. 
pp.  613.    New  York:  Carlton  and  Porter.     1862. 

The  present  And  concluding  volume  commences  with  the  death  of  Wesley,  and 
follows  the  pro9^ss  of  the  Methodistic  movement  to  the  Centenary  Commemoration 
in  1839.  It  is  largely  taken  up  with  sketches,  of  the  leaders  of  the  denomination, 
find  the  whole  volume  is  written  devorly  and  in  the  author's  peculiar  style;  a  style 
exceedingly  popular  with  nearly  all  our  modem  historians.  It  is  the  style  of  D'- 
Aubig^d  and  Macaulay,  but  not  of  Prescott  and  Motley.  The  volume  is  sketchy  to 
a  degree  that  at  times  becomes  more  of  a  historioal  rhapsody  than  a  carefully 
written  narrative ;  and  it  is  noticeable  for  what  it  does  not  contain,  as  well  as  for 
what  it  does.  It  alludes  slightly  to  inconvenient  facts  in  the  history  of  Methodism 
and  of  its  founders;  it  glances  casually  at  evils  and  changes  and  developments 
which  are  rapidly  revolutionizing  the  whole  structure  of  the  system,  externally  and 
internally,  but  the  writer  carefully  dodges  them  in  the  filling  up  of  his  gorgeous 
picture.  It  exaggerates  vastly  the  influence  of  Methodism  in  saving  England  from 
the  direful  influence  of  French  Infidelity  at  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution ; 
and  does  gross  injustice  to  the  noble  old  Church  of  England,  in  whose  bosom  there 
sprang  up  those  mighty  champions  of  the  Faith.  As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Stevens* 
inflated,  careless  and  pretentious  style,  speaking  of  the  present  "period  of  Meth- 
odism," which  he  calls  its  period  "  of  missionary  or  universal  evangelization'*  he 
says,  it  lias  "  become  the  most  effective  missionary  Church  of  our  age."  Why, 
does  not  Dr.  Stevens  know,  that  the  Missionaries  of  the  Venerable  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  alone  greatly  outnumber  the  missionaries  of  all  the  differ- 
ent Methodist  Conferences  7  So  also,  he  says,  Methoi^sm  emerged  from  the  second 
period  and  entered  upon  the  present  "  with  a  settled  polity."  Will  Dr.  Stevens  tell 
us  what  that ''  settled  polity"  is  7  He  confesses  that  it  is  Episcopal  in  America, 
and  Presbyterian  in  England,  and  that  it  does  not  claim  Scriptural  authority  for 
either  I  that  it  maintains  Ordination  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  denies  any  other 
importance  to  this  form  than  that  of  ceremonial  expediency!  that  it  has  Articles 
and  a  Ritual  in  America,  but  that  they  are  "more  indicative  than  obligative;** 
while  in  England  it  has  no  Articles  at  all.  Taking  Dr.  Stevens'  three  volumes  as 
a  whole,  we  are  constnuned  to  say  that  he  has  placed  the  defense  of  Methodism  on 
the  weakest  possible  ground;  and,  that  the  very  same  principles,  or  want  of  prin- 
ciple, by  which  he  would  sustain  the  institution,  will  inevitably  rend  it  into  a 
thousand  fragments.  Indeed,  this  work  of  disintegration  is  already  going  on  as 
fast  as  it  can.  Methodism,  as  it  was  a  half  century  ago,  has  already  almost  ceased  to 
exist,  and  will  soon  be  among  the  things  that  were.  What  it  will  be,  and  what  it 
will  do,  in  the  great  problem  of  American  Christianity,  is  now  the  question. 

Methodist  Quarterly  Review. — 

In  the  January  No.  of  this  Quarterly,  which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  in  the  main 
conducted  with  a  spirit  and  an  ability  highly  creditable  to  that  denomination,  we 
find  a  long  Article  on  "  John  Wesley  and  '  the  Church*,"  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  LL.D.,  author  of  the  lato  work  on  the  History  of  Metho- 
dism— the  first  chapter  of  which,  as  it  contains  the  key  to  the  philosophy  on  which 
the  whole  work  is  written,  was  examined  in  a  former  No.  of  this  Review.  We 
need  hardly  say,  that  Dr.  Stevens'  History  is  quite  as  much  a  defense  as  a  Histoiy 
of  Methodism,  and,  in  the  Article  in  the  Methodist  Review,  just  alluded  to,  he  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  position  of  John  Wesley,  as  the  founder  of  the  New  Sect,  on 
the  principles  which  he  has  enunciated  more  elaborately  in  his  History.  In  this 
Article,  Dr.  Stevens  replies,  at  considerable  length,  to  a  paper  which  appeared  in 
the  April  No.  of  this  Rieview ;  in  which  we  endeavored  to  show,  that  John  Wesley 
not  only  did  not  contemplate,  but,  that  he  distinctly  and  emphaUcally  opposed 
"  separation  from  the  Church  of  Englatid;"  and  this,  "  not  as  a  point  of  prudenoa, 
but  as  a  point  of  conscience."  Will  Dr.  Stevens  allow  us  to  say,  that  we  share  his 
surprise,  though  on  different  grounds ;  and  that,  in  all  sincerity,  but  with  the  kind- 
est feelings,  we  must  refer  him  to  his  own  pages  for  an  illustratton  of  that  too  oon- 
mon  fiiulti  which  Coleridge  so  severely  stigmatized.    Dr.  Stevens  maintaips,  that 
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Joha  Weslej  daimed  to  be  a  Scriptural  Bishop,  as  much  as  any  man  in  England  or 
in  Europe;  and  that  he  did  designedly  "ordain"  Coke  as  a  Bishop,  and  Wliatcoat 
and  Yasey  as  Presbyters  for  America,  where  English  government  and  jurisdiction 
were  at  an  end;  that  he  contemplated  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopacy,  and  its  Ordinations  in  this  country ;  and  that,  furthermore,  he  re- 
ally looked  forward  to  a  separation  from  the  English  Church  at  home,  on  the  part 
of  the  Methodists;  that  he  encouraged  such  separation  by  his  own  conduct,  and  did 
not  act  more  openly  only  from  mere  policy,  and  because  "  it  is  not  expedient  to 
make  hastey  We  must  again  express  our  great  surprise,  that  Dr.  Stevens  does  not 
even  allude  to  the  abundant  proofs  occurring  again  and  again,  even  down  to  the 
close  of  John  Wesley's  life,  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  such  interpretation. 

In  the  Article  in  this  Review,  we  gave  a  few  specimens  of  these  proofs.  Thus, 
in  1789,  about  two  years  only  before  his  death,  his  language  is,  in  "Thoughts  on 
Separation,"  "I  never  had  any  design  of  separating  from  the  Church.  I  have  no  such 
design  now.  I  do  not  believe  the  Methodists  in  general  design  it,  when  I  am  no  more 
seen.  I  do  and  will  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  prevent  such  an  event.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  spite  of  all  I  can  do,  many  of  them  will  separate  from  it :  although  I 
am  apt  to  think  not  one  half,  perhaps  not  a  third  of  them.  These  will  be  so  bold 
and  injudicious  as  to  form  a  separate  party,  which  consequently  will  dwindle  away 
into  a  dry,  dull,  separate  party.  In  flat  opposition  to  these,  I  declare  once  more, 
that  I  live  and  die  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England :  akd  that  none  who  rb- 

GARD  MT  JUDGMENT  OR  ADVICE  WILL  EVER  SEPARATE  FROM  IT." 

So,  also,  in  Wesley's  letter  to  Rev.  Francis  Asbury,  who,  with  Dr.  Coke,  then  pre- 
tended to  be  a  Bishop,  dated  London,  Sept.  20th,  1788,  only  a  little  over  two  years 
before  Wesley's  death,  he  thus  writes:  *'  But,  in  one  point,  my  dear  Brother,  I  am  a 
little  afraid  both  the  Dr.  (Coke)  and  you  differ  from  me.  I  study  to  be  little ;  you 
study  to  be  great.  I  creep;  you  strut  along.  I  found  a  school ;  you  a  College  1  nay, 
and  call  it  after  your  own  names.  Oh,  beware !  Do  not  seek  to  be  something  I  Let 
me  be  nothing,  and  '  Christ  be  all  in  all!' " 

"  One  instance  of  this  your  greatness  has  given  me  great  concern.  How  can  you, 
how  dare  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  called  Bishop  ?  I  shudder,  I  start  at  the  very 
thought  1  Men  may  call  me  a  knave,  or  a  fool,  a  rascal,  a  scoundrel,  and  I  am  con- 
tent ;  but  they  shall  never,  by  my  consent,  call  me  Bishop  !  For  my  sake,  for  God's 
Bake,  for  Christ's  sake,  put  a  full  end  to  this  I  Let  the  Presbyterians  do  what  they 
please,  but  let  the  Methodists  know  their  calling  better." 

As  to  a  separation  of  the  Methodists  from  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Coke,  in  his  letter  to  Bishop  White,  April  24, 1791,  thus  states  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Wesley: — Dr.  Coke  says,  **I  am  not  sure  but  I  went  further  in  the  separation  of 
our  Church  in  America  than  Mr.  Wesley,  from  whom  I  had  received  my  commission, 
did  intend.  He  did  indeed  solemnly  invest  me,  as  far  as  he  had  a  right  so  to  do, 
with  Episcopal  authority,  but  did  not  intend,  I  think,  that  our  entire  separation 
should  take  place.  ♦  ♦  •  *  He  went  further,  I  am  sure,  than  he  would  have 
gone  if  he  had  foreseen  some  events  which  followed.  And  this,  I  am  certain  of, 
that  he  is  now  sorry  for  the  separation." 

After  the  most  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Wesley's  conduct  in  this  whole  mat- 
tor,  we  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  only  plea  which  can  be  set  up  for  Mr.  Wes- 
ley was,  that  in  his  old  age,  and  under  the  pressure  of  strong  personal  influences, 
he  acted  from  a  supposed  "necessity;"  and  yet,  we  admitted  the  supposition  that, 
in  many  things  "Mr.  Wesley  was  inconsistent  with  himself,"  nor  did  we  attempt, 
in  those  things,  to  explain  that  inconsistency. 

Leaving,  for  the  present.  Dr.  Stevens'  very  remarkable  defence  of  John  Wesley, 
we  can  oiily  allude  to  a  few  points  which  crop  out  here  and  there,  in  the  course  of 
the  Doctor's  Article,  indicative  of  the  writer's  Ecclesiastical  status,  conceptions, 
and  method  of  argument ;  though  we  must  refer  to  the  "  Review  of  his  First  Chap- 
tor,"  above  alluded  to,  for  a  fuller  exposition  of  his  views.  (Ist.)  He  confounds 
Polity  with  Orders,  a  common  mistake,  and  a  fatal  one.  (2.)  He  denies  "  any 
claim  of  Scriptural  authority  for  [Methodist]  Episcopacy."  (3.)  He  admits  that 
Wesley  held  that,  "the  Scriptures  exemplify,  but  do  not  enjoin^  anyone  form." 
And  yet,  does  not  Dr.  Stevens  see,  that  considering  the  time  when,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  New  Testament  was  written,  this  admission  covers 
the  whole  ground?    That  the  Lord's  Day,  Infant  Baptism,  the  New  Testament 
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Canon,  &c.,  all  stand  or  fall  on  the  same  method  of  proof?  (4.)  He  very  charitably 
(?)  aaya,  that  "  the  statistics  of  American  Methodism  probably  occasion  the  chief 
tenderness  of  American  Churchmen  for  the  young  and  intractable  denomination  ;*' 
and  explain  "  their  patronizing  endeavors  to  rectify  the  scandal  of  Methodist  ille- 
gitimacy." If  the  Doctor  has  not  forgotten  his  early  lessons,  he  perhaps  remem- 
bers that  progeny  is  not  always  to  be  reckoned  by  numbers ;  and,  really,  the  present 
phase  of  American  Methodism  might,  we  think,  at  least  have  suggested  a  little 
modesty  on  such  a  point.  (5.)  The  Doctor  places  before  his  readers  in  prominence 
the  fact,  that  John  Wesley  claimed  to  have  been  convinced  of  "the  essential  parity 
of  Bishops  and  Presbyters,  in  Orders,"  by  reading  Stilling^eet's  "  Irenicnm.^*  Now, 
we  beg  to  submit  to  the  Doctor,  whether  he  might  not  with  propriety,  not  as  a  po- 
lemic, but  as  an  honest  searcher  after  truth,  have  told  his  readers  precisely  how 
much  that  argument  of  Stillingfleet  is  worth ;  that  the  "  IrenCcum*^  was  written 
when  Stillingfleet  was  a  young  man ;  that  he  afterwards,  publicly  and  solemnly, 
and  as  the  result  of  careful  examination,  retracted  the  opinions  there  expressed. 
His  own  confession  is ;  "  Will  you  not  allow  one  single  person,  who  happened  to  write 
about  these  matters  when  he  was  very  young,  in  twenty  years  time  of  the  most 
busy  and  thoughtful  part  of  his  life,  to  see  reason  to  alter  his  judgment?" 
Twenty-five  years  aftar  the  "  Irenicum^"  in  1684,  he  publicly  taught,  that  "  there  isaa 
great  reason  to  believe  the  Apostolic  Succession  to  be  of  Divine  Institution,  as  the 
Canon  of  Scripture,  or  the  observation  of  the  Lord^s  Day,  &c.,  itc"  And  yet,  on 
.  that  same  "  Irenicum,"  John  Wesley  rested  his  belief  on  so  important  a  matter, 
.  and  Dr.  Stevens  quotes  the  authority  for  the  edification  of  his  readers. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  suitably  to  acknowledge  the  Doctor^s  kind  feelings 
towards  what  we  believe  to  be  a  true  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and 
towards  ourselves,  as  reviewers.  We  cannot  bear  ill-will  towards  him.  But  the 
stand-point  from  which  he  looks  out  upon  the  Institutions  of  Christ's  Qospel,  needs 
to  be  changed  before  he  can  understand  the  varying  phases,  and  silent,  but  inevit- 
able developments  of  the  denomination  in  whose  defense  he  has  labored  so  ear- 
nestly. We  ought  to  add,  that  the  Church  theory,  according  to  which  Dr.  Stevens 
:has  written  his  History,  renders  it  a  matter  of  little  moment  what  John  Wesley 
did,  or  did  not  believe  in  these  matters.  He  is,  apparently,  a  latitudinarian  of  the 
broadest  type. 

Thb  New  Aiibrioan  Ctolopbdia.  A  popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge. 
Edited  by  George  Riplst  and  Chableb  A.  Dana.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A 
Co.     1862.     8vo.  pp.  860. 

The  more  thoroughly  this  New  Cyclopedia  is  examined,  the  stronger  is  our  con- 
viction of  its  general  value,  and  yet,  of  its  utter  worthleseness,  if  not  of  its  mis- 

•chievous  tendency,  in  regard  to  a  large  class  of  the  most  important  subjects;  as 
Religion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy.    Take,  for  example,  the  word 

:  Socialism,  in  the  present  Volume.  The  whole  Article  is  a  covert  defense  of  that 
heathenish  abomination;  and  the  writer,  Parke  Godwin,  concludes  by  saying, 
"  Socialism  still  remains  an  unsolved,  but  by  no  means  abandoned  problem."  And 
such  stufif  as  thiH,  such  quasi  apology  of  a  system  which  makes  war  on  Religion, 
Marriage,  the  Family,  Property,  as  the  source  of  all  evil,  must  be  admitted  into  our 
families  through  the  pages  of  the  American  Cyclopedia  I  We  hardly  need  add,  that 
the  war  which  this  school  of  men  are  now  making  on  our  National  Constitution,  is 
conceived  and  waged  in  the  same  spirit.  The  Article  on  Robespierre  is  scarcely 
loss  objectionable.  A  great  deal  of  matter  is  admitted  into  the  volume  which  is  dT 
no  value,  and  many  of  the  Articles  are  too  superficial  to  be  satisfactory.  The  toI- 
ume  includes  the  words,  Reed  to  Spire.  Among  the  subjects  treated,  are  Beform*- 
tion.  Reformed  Church,  Reptiles,  Richard,  Rifle,  Robespierre,  Rome,  Wm.  Howard 
Russell,  Saint,  Salt,  Saxon,  Schools,  Sewer,  Serf,  Sewing  Machine,  Shakespeare^ 
Shakers,  Silver,  Silk,  Slavery,  Smith,  Soda,  Socialism,  Spenser,  Ac,  The  Cyclope- 
dia draws  to  a  close;  probably  two  more  volumes  will  finish  it. 

Text-Book  of  Church  Hibtobt.  By  Dr.  John  Henry  Kurtz,  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy in  the  University  of  Dorpat  Author  of  "  A  Manual  of  Sacred  History,** 
etc.,  etc.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blackiston.    1862.  Vol.  U.    12mo.  pp.  454^ 

This  second  and  concluding  volume  reaches  from  the  Refonnation  to  the  present 
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time.  The  Sixteenth.  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  centuries,  Dr.  Kurtz 
calls,  respectively,  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  periods  of  **  Church  History 
in  its  Modern  Germanic  Form  of  Development."  And  yet,  under  this  general  do- 
Bcription,  he  attempts  to  range,  classify,  and  describe,  Uie  Anglican  Church,  the 
Romish  Church,  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Churches,  as  well  as  the  Schisms,  the 
Sects,  the  Heresies,  and  the  various  forms  of  Infidelity,  to  which  this  prolific  period 
of  time  has  given  birth.  The  author  is  a  Lutheran ;  the  volume  is  a  direct  trans- 
lation, by  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  from  the  original,  instead  of  a  republication,  and  is 
done  in  nervous,  strong,  and  good  English.  Such  a  catalogue  of  dry  bones  of  the 
dead,  and  of  the  living,  horrible  monstrosities  of  the  day,  in  tlie  name  of  a  "  Text- 
book of  Church  History,"  is  a  sickening  thing;  and  yet  the  book  undoubtedly  has 
its  value,  though  it  is  full  of  historical  inaccuracies.  The  volume  is  largely  occu- 
pied with  the  Reformation,  and  the  Sects  which  grew  out  of  it  on  the  Continent, 
and  especially  in  Germany,  and  in  this  respect  might  much  better  be  entitled 
"  Guide-Book  to  the  Great  Necropolis." 

Tub  Works  op  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans,  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  Collected  and  edited  by  James  Speddino, 
M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Douglass  Denon  IIeath,  Barrister  at 
Law,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Robert  Leslie  Ellis,  M.  A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Boston;  Brown  &  Taggard,  1861. 
Vols.  L  IL     pp.  539,  503. 

These  two  volumes,  being  the  sixth  and  seventh  in  the  order  of  publication,  are 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  the  entire  series ;  and  also  the  Firpt  and  Second  volumes  of  tlie 
Philosophical  Works.  Vol.  I.  contains  a  history  and  plan  of  this  edition ;  Dr.  Raw- 
ley's  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,  first  published  in  1657  ;  a  General  Preface  to  Bacon's  Phi- 
losophical Works,  by  Mr.  Ellis;  a  Preface  to  the  Novum  Organum^  by  Mr.  Ellis; 
the  Distributio  Operis^  setting  forth  the  perfect  work,  as  it  was  conceived  in  the 
mind  of  the  author;  and  the  Novum  Organum^  the  great  work  of  Bacon's  Life. 
Dr.  Rawley  says,  that  he  had  seen  among  Bacon's  papers  at  least  twelve  yearly  re- 
visions of  the  Novum  Organum. 

Vol  II.  contains  the  Farasceve,  under  which  head  Bacon  intended  to  set  forth 
the  character  of  the  Natural  and  Experimental  History  which  was  to  form  the 
third  part  of  the  Instauratio;  and  the  De  Augmtntis  Scientiarvm^  or  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  which  was  meant  by  the  author  as  the  First  Part  of  the  Jnstau- 
ratio  Magna.  In  it  he  intended  a  description  which  should  cover  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  the  world  of  human  knowledge,  as  it  then  was.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
this  beautiful  edition  of  Bacon's  Works  is  meeting  with  a  good  reception ;  and,  as 
these  two  volumes  commence  the  Philosophical  Works,  they  are  specially  worthy 
of  attention.  Vol.  I.,  as  the  first  of  the  scries,  contains  his  Portrait  at  that  period 
of  life  when  these  Works  were  chiefly  composed. 

Moral  and  Religious  Quotations  from  the  Poets,  topically  arranged:  Compri- 
sing choice  Selections  from  six  hundred  Authors.  Compiled  by  Rev.  William 
Rice,  A.  M.    Third  Edition.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter.  1861.  8vo.  pp.  338. 

The  Compiler's  object  is  to  illustrate  moral  and  religious  truths  by  poetic  gems, 
in  a  form  convenient  for  reference  and  quotation,  for  private  reading  and  for  public 
use  in  the  Pulpit  or  Lecture-room.  The  range  of  topics  is  wide,  the  quotations  are 
more  than  four  thousand  in  number,  taken  from  the  British  peels,  from  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  from  our  own  American  poets,  from  the  old  hymns  of  the  Latin  Church, 
and  from  the  Religious  poetry  of  the  Germans.  The  public  speaker  or  the  preach- 
er, in  making  preparation  for  his  task,  and  in  whose  memory  there  is  an  indistinct 
flitting  recollection  of  a  sentiment,  which  he  tries  in  vain  to  recall,  will  be  almoFt 
sure  here  to  light  upon  what  he  is  in  search  after,  or  something  better.  We  are 
glad  to  see  so  fVequent  quotations  from  our  best  Church  poets.  Ken,  and  Heber, 
and  Keble,  and  the*  Wesleys,  and  Cowper,  and  Tennyson,  and  Wordsworth,  and 
Trench,  and  Doane,  and  Croswell,  and  Coxe,  &c.  The  volume  is  handsomely  bound, 
and  would  make  a  beautiful  and  acceptable  present  to  any  person  of  refined  taste. 

Sketches  op  Life  and  Landscape.  By  Ralph  Hott,  A.  M.  New  York:  A. 
D.  F.  Randolph.      London:  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.     I86I.     12mo.    pp.  170. 
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Echoes  of  Memory  and  Ehotiok.     By  the  Author  of  "life  and  Landscape.** 
New  York:  A.  D.  P.  Randolph.     1861.     12mo.  pp.  171. 

It  is  many  and  many  a  year  ago,  that  we  first  saw  some  of  these  gems  floating 
as  waifs  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  yet,  there  Jwas  that  un- 
mistakahle  and  inimitable  touch  of  poetic  genius  in  them,  which  makes  us  feel 
that  this  is  true  poetry,  even  if  we  cannot  teU  what  it  is.  And  here,  in  these  two 
exquisite  volumes,  we  have,  as  in  a  casket,  all  these  gems  collected.  Nor  is  this 
aU.  The  Poet  is  also  a  Priest,  a  Preacher,  and  a  Pastor;  and,  in  the  '*  Church  of 
the  Grood  Shepherd,"  he  is  doing  a  work  for  Christ  among  the  destitute  and  poor  of 
New  York,  as  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  self-denial,  and  fideUty  as  a  Christian 
poet's  eye  ever  gazed  upon,  or  heart  conceived.  The  profits  of  these  two  volumes 
go  directly  to  build  up  the  "  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd."  A  dollar  each,  then, 
for  these  two  volumes,  and  you  have  the  "  World  Sale,"  and  "  Snow,"  and  ^^  The  Last 
Vendue,"  and  "  Santa  Claus,"  and  "Out  to  Battle,"  and  many  beautlM  things  be- 
side, which  you  will  read  and  read  again,  and  be  the  better  for  the  reading,  and 
you  will  cheer  the  heart  of  this  noble  Christian  Pastor. 

SoNos  IK  Many  Keys.    By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.    FifUi  Edition.    Boston : 
Ticknor  A  Fields.     1862.     12mo.  pp.  308. 

The  fifth  edition,  in  as  many  months,  of  a  book  of  Poems,  and  especially  in  times 
like  these,  might  fairly  set  us  upon  a  critical  examination  of  the  volume.  We  are 
quite  disposed,  at  an  early  day,  to  examine  somewhat  closely  Dr.  Holmes'  writings, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  whidi  have  been  both  numerous  and  well  received.  His 
*'  Elsie  Venner"  is  the  most  curious  book  that  has  come  from  his  pen.  Queer  as  it 
is,  false  in  its  philosophy,  (and  there  is  a  philosophy  in  it,)  we  should  like  to  show 
how  credulous  men  become,  we  might  say  ridiculous,  whose  wisdom  has  risen  su- 
perior to  such  antiquated  things  as  Creeds.  And  yet,  we  do  not  wonder  at  all,  at 
the  author's  doctrinal  position.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  There  is  a  Faith  that 
is  in  harmony  with  Reason,  a  positive  Faith,  too,  and  that  speaks  with  authority, 
yet  always  in  tones  of  love.  There  is  now  and  then  a  passage  in  these  '*  Songs" 
which  reveals  the  author's  disgust,  or  contempt,  for  the  sort  of  religion  with  which 
he  has  been  brought  in  contact.    There  is  one  in  " The  Moral  Bully;" 

**  One  of  those  harmless  spectacled  machines, 
The  Holy- Week  of  Protestants  convenes.'* 

There  is  another  in  "  The  Banker's  Dinner;"  but  we  cannot  quote.  We  are  sonr 
to  see,  cropping  out  here  and  there,  too,  traces  of  the  writer's  decided  unbelief. 
Here  is  one  from  "  The  Secret  of  the  Stars :" 


*  *  *  « 


"  What  arms  might  ravish  leave  to  peaceful  artSy 
Wisdom  and  love  shall  win  the  roughest  hearts. 
Swing  wide  the  golden  portals  of  the  West, 
And  Eden's  secret  stand  at  length  confessed." 

And  so  in  "The Old  Player:" 

"Truth  is  for  other  worlds,  and  hope  for  this; 
The  cheating  future  lends  the  present's  bliss ;  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Death  only  grasps:  to  live  is  to  pursue — 
Dream  on,  there's  nothing  but  illusion  true  I'* 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  proofs  of  the  writer's  Creed,  is  in  his  Poem  at  the 
Dedication  of  a  Cemetery.    He  thus  begins: 

"  Angel  of  Death  I  extend  thy  silent  reign  I 
Stretch  thy  dark  sceptre  o'er  this  new  domain  1" 

And  the  paragraph  ends: 

"  Yet,  0  Destroyer  I  from  thy  shrouded  throne 
Look  on  our  gift:  this  realm  is  all  thine  own  I" 
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Scarcely  less  ahockiag  are  the  dosing  lines  of  a  Poem  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Wunu 
m  at  Harvard  : 

'*  Till  dawns  the  great  Oommencement-day  on  every  land  and  sea, 
And  "  Expectantur"  aU  mankind,  to  take  their  last  Degree  I" 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  a  Poem  with  such  an  ending,  begins  as  follows : 

''  I  thank  you,  If  r.  Pbbsident,  youVe  so  kindly  broke  the  ice ; 
Virtue  should  always  be  the  first ;  Pm  only  secokd  yicb. 
(A  vice  is  something  with  a  screw  that's  made  to  hold  its  jaw, 
Till  some  old  file  has  played  away  upon  an  ancient  sawj') 

Tliere  is  not,  in  the  whole  Tolume,  a  Poem  which  an  out  and  out  Deist  might  not 
hare  written,  save  here  and  there  a  historic  allusion,  incidental,  and  unimportant  to 
the  poet*s  teaching.  We  do  not  remember  a  single  allusion  to  Christ  and  His 
Ctospel. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  poetry,  as  poetry,  that  is  quite  another  question.  The 
smthor  has  genius  and  culture.  His  Songs  are  quite  above  the  average  of  the  is- 
sues of  the  modem  press.  He  holds  a  rapid,  easy  flowing  pen,  regardless  alike  of 
metre  and  rhythm,  when  it  is  convenient  to  point  an  epigram,  or  coin  a  pun,  or 
shoot  a  satire.  For  Dr.  Holmes  is  an  inveterata  punster :  and  here,  as  it  seems  tOk 
vs,  together  with  his  facility  in  descriptive  ballad,  in  his  wit.  and  good-humor,, 
with  occasional  touches  of  quiet,  but  sharp  satire,  is  the  secret  of  his  present  pop^ 
ularity  with  the  masses.  The  Catholic  Faith,  with  all  its  genial  influences,  and^ 
heavenly-aspirations,  and  glorious  conceptions,  would  have  made  a  different  thing 
of  his  Muse.  That  "  Anti-Sectarian  Sect,  whose  Faith  consists  in  not  believing,*^ 
is  at  best  but  a  dry  nurse  to  genius. 

Last  POEX&  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Bbdwntno,  with  a  Memorial  by  Tubodobb 
TiLTON.     New  York :  James  Miller.     18mo.    pp.242.     1862. 

This  Volume  will  be  an  affecting  and  welcome  present  to  the  admirers  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  genius.  It  comes  to  us  as  "  the  gleaning  grapes,  when  the  vintage  is 
done:"  it  is  "  the  last  Poems^'of  a  lady  who  has  enjoyed  a  great  popularity,  and 
who  has  added  largely  to  the  honors  of  her  sex  in  the  line  of  literary  success. 

Still,  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  her  warm  admirers.  Her  aifeccations  seem  to 
us  greater  than  the  peculiarities  of  her  temperament  can  excuse.  She  is  often- 
times unhealtliful  and  spasmodic  in  her  enthusiasm,  and  we  predict  that  her  repu- 
tation will  not  be  augmented  by  Time. 

The  publishers,  who  get  up  so  very  handsome  a  book,  should  not  disfigure 
it  by  advertisements  printed  on  the  reverse  of  one  of  the  title-pages^ 

H18TORIOAL  Lectures  ok  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  the  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  the  year  1859,  with  Notes,  Critical,  Historical,  and  Explanatory. 
By  0.  J.  Ellioott,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  King's  College,  London,  and  hito 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1862. 
12 mo.  pp.  382. 

Prof.  £llicott*s  liectures  have  already  reached  a  second  edition  in  London,  a  pop-, 
ularity  due,  not  less  to  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  than  to  a  subject  which,  fortu^ 
nately  or  unfortunately,  is  stirring  the  best  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Mother  Church. 
His  choice  of  such  a  subject,  he  says,  "  was  based  on  the  deep  conviction,  that  to  the 
g^at  questions  connected  with  the  life  of  our  Redeemer,  all  the  controversies  of  these 
hitter  days  are  tending  to  converge."  With  regard  to  the  method  of  the  Lectures,  he 
says,  "  My  first  object  in  these  Lectures  is  to  arrange,  to  comment  upon,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  illustrate  the  principal  events  in  our  Redeemer's  earthly  history  * 
to  show  their  coherence,  their  connection,  and  their  varied  and  suggestive  mean- 
ings ;  to  place,  as  far  as  may  be  safely  attempted,  the  different  Divine  discourses  in 
their  apparently  true  position?,  estimated  chronologically ;  and  to  indicate  how  they 
both  g^ve  to  and  receive  illustration  from  the  outward  events  with  which  they  stand 
in  more  immediate  connection. 

But  all  this  must  be,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  prescribes  that  it  should 
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be,  subordinated  to  the  desire  to  set  forth,  in  as  much  fullness  and  oompleteness  as 
my  limits  may  permit,  not  only  the  order  and  signiiicance  of  the  component  fea- 
tures, but  the  transcendent  picture  of  our  Redeemer's  life,  viewed  as  a  Divine 
whole." 

The  sources  of  our  history  are,  of  course,  the  "  Four  Gospels,'*  and  to  a  critical 
examination  of  these,  he  devotes  himself  in  these  Eight  Lectures.  The  modem 
discussions  and  skeptical  objections,  respecting  the  inspired  narrative,  are  exhibited 
and  replied  to  in  the  author's  Notes,  which  fill  quite  one-half  the  volume.  He  says : 
"  I  trust  that  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  such  investigations  will 
perceive,  that  I  have  not  shrunk  from  entering  into  this  very  difficult  and  debat- 
able province  of  our  subject,  and  that  opinions  are  not  put  forth  without  some 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  urged  against  them."  "  Much  time,"  he  says,  "  and 
very  great  care  and  thought  have  been  expended  on  these  notes  (more,  perhaps, 
than  might  have  been  needful,  if  they  had  been  longer,  or  their  language  more 
technicid,)  and  thus  they  are  not  always  to  be  judged  of  by  their  brevity  or  the 
familiar  list  of  authorities  to  which  they  refer." 

Professor  Bllicott  seems  fully  ali?e  to  the  fact,  that  the  most  subtle  forms  of 
Modern  Infidelity  are  adroitly  disguised  under  the  popular  literature  and  popular 
philosophy  of  the  day ;  nay,  that  they  not  unfrequently  wear  the  disguise  of  reve- 
rence and  philanthropy.  Tet  his  tone  is  always  sober,  moderate  and  temperate^ 
and  sometimes,  in  speaking  of  Errors  which  Inspired  AposUes  rebuked  with  em- 
phasis. Necessary  as  such  a  work  may  be  in  England,  it  is  ten-fold  more  so  in  the 
United  States,  whore  a  traditional  orthodoxy  and  fixed  Greeds  have  almost  no  hold 
on  the  public  mind,  where  Infidelity  is  rampant,  and  where,  even  the  teachers  of 
the  (Gospel  are  in  danger  of  becoming  so  familiar  with  the  ugly  iace  of  error,  aa  to 
forget  its  hideousness. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  things  in  this  volume  is,  the  prominent  nse  which 
the  Professor  makes  of  what  he  caUs  "  the  better  class  of  German  Commentators," 
as  Ebrard,  and  Neander,  and  Dr.  Lange ;  and  the  comparative  infrequency  of  his 
appeal  to  the  older,  and,  as  we  deem  them,  the  far  better  School  of  the  Early  Com- 
mentators. This  is  not  all.  There  is,  in  such  a  method,  an  apparent  endorsement 
of  a  theory  of  interpretation,  out  of  which,  call  it  its  abuse  if  we  may,  the  whole 
class  of  GKsrman  Infidel  writers  has  arisen.  Still,  if  the  author's  object  was  to  ad- 
dress minds  familiar  with  such  a  method  of  thought,  he  may  have  acted  wisely. 
And,  assuredly,  the  tone  of  the  Lecturer  is  always  that  of  a  reverential,  confiding, 
loving  heart.  We  need  hardly  say,  the  volume  is  a  rich  one,  and  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  such  of  our  Clergy  as  would  grasp  the  issues  of  the  times  in  whidi 
they  live. 

Life  amonq  the  CmifESE:  With  characteristic  Sketches  and  Incidents  of  Mission- 
ary operations  and  prospects  in  China.  By  Rev.  R.  S.  M aclat,  M.  A.  Thirteen 
years  Missionary  to  China  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  New  York: 
Carlton  k  Porter.     1861.     12mo.  pp.  400. 

Mr.  Maclay,  during  his  thirteen  years  of  Missionary  labor  in  China,  has  mastered 
the  language,  so  as  to  preach  in  several  of  the  dialects,  and  has  thoroughly  studied 
the  country,  its  resources,  productions,  population,  its  history,  religions,  &c.  He  is 
a  sensible,  well  educated  man,  and,  among  all  the  popular  works  on  that  country, 
we  have  seen  none  more  readable  and  valuable.  His  remarks  on  the  Biblical,  or 
supernatural  origin  of  Chinese  civilization ;  his  exposure  of  the  Infidel  aiigumenta 
drawn  from  a  supposed  Chinese  Chronology,  antedating  the  Mosaic  record;  his  de- 
scription of  the  three  prevailing  religious  systems,  Confucianism,  Rationalism,  and 
Budhism ;  his  account  of  the  great  strength  of  Romanism  in  China,  and  its  modem 
activity  and  prospects ;  and  his  statement  of  the  results  of  modem  Protestant  Mis- 
sions, are  all  worth  reading.  The  work  is  necessarily  of  a  summary  character, 
but  it  is  well  written,  full  of  information,  and,  we  may  add,  handsomely  illustrated. 

PiLGBiHS  OF  Fashion.  A  Novel.  By  Kixahax  CornwalliSw  New  York :  Har> 
per  &,  Brothers.    1862.     12mo.  pp.  337. 

The  author,  in  his  Preface  to  the  American  Edition,  has  some  very  good  hits  at 
American  Society,  and  at  the  vulgar,  pretentious,  ambitious  aristocracy,  which  was 
growing  up  amongst  us,  before  the  development  of  our  present  national  troubles. 
A  truer  estimate  of  money,  a  nobler  standard  of  respectability,  will  be  one  of  tbs 
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lessons  taught  hj  this  terrible  War;  and  there  will  be  others  besides.  The 
"Pilgrims  of  Fashion,"  however,  is  not  an  illustration  of  a  snobbish  American 
aristocracy;  it  is  a  dashing,  sensational  Novel,  full  enough  of  incident;  the  author 
has  fine  descriptive  powers,  and  there  are  passages  scattered  through  the  volume 
which  are  very  cleverly  written. 

Thb  Christian  Maiden.  Memorials  of  Euza  Hessel.  By  Jobbua  Prdestlkt. 
New  York:  Carlton  k  Porter.     1862.     12mo.  pp.  357. 

The  subject  of  this  volume  was  of  English  birth ;  her  parents  were  Methodists,  the 
family  were  reputable  and  religious  people  in  the  middle  class  of  society,  her  edu- 
cation was  defective,  and  her  character  lacked  symmetry  and  proportion ;  yet  her 
mind  and  heart  were  of  a  noble  cast,  and,  under  genial  culture,  she  would  have 
shone  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Her  religious  character  partook  strongly 
of  the  dissenting  influences  under  which  she  lived;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  the 
effect  of  the  American  Channing,  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  Gough,  upon  a 
person  of  her  mental  organization  and  religious  culture. 

Practical  CnRisTiANrrr.  A  Treatise  designed  especially  for  '^oung  Men.  By 
John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  "The  Mother  at  Home,"  **Tho  Child  at  Home," 
"Life  of  Napoleon,"  Ac,  Ac.  New  York:  Harper  A  Brothers.  1862.  16mo. 
pp.  302. 

Mr.  Abbott  says  in  his  Preface,  "There  are  many  young  men  thoughtless  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  who  can  hardly  be  induced  to  read  our  standard  works  upon 
Chrif  tianity.  These  pages  have  been  written  with  special  reference  to  such  persona, 
hoping  to  interest  them  in  themes  the  most  ennobling  and  sublime  the  human  mind 
can  conceive."  The  success  of  Mr.  Abbott  as  a  writer  lies  in  his  talent  in  descrip- 
tion and  illustration.  Such  a  writer  is  of  necessity  superficial.  Judged  even  by 
the  standards  of  his  own  denomination,  or  what  used  to  be  such,  he  is  not  very  ortho- 
dox ;  and  it  certainly  is  a  question  worth  asking,  how  large  a  portion  of  what  he  calls 
"  Practical  Christianity"  is  the  result  of  that  very  Positive  Christianity,  which  he 
so  much  disparages,  and  would  never  have  existed  without  it  ?  The  beauty  and 
perfume  of  the  flowers,  and  the  ripe  and  luscious  fruit,  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
hard  gnarled  root  away  down  deep  in  the  earth,  but  they  have  a  pretty  intimate 
connection  witli  it  notwithstanding.  Mr.  Abbott's  style  is  popular,  and  if  it  may 
but  win  to  Christ  one  of  the  young  men  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  it  may  do  more 
good  than  a  sounder  but  duller  book. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels.  With  Historical  and  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  M.  A.  Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Ac.  With  nn  Introduction  by  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.,  Professor  in 
Newton  Theol.  Institution.  Boston:  Grould  A  Lincoln.  1862.  12 mo.  pp.  476. 
Among  the  defenses  of  the  Gospel  which  modem  Infidelity  is  calling  forth,  we 
reckon  this  Introduction  by  Mr.  Westcott  as  among  the  very  best.  The  author 
understands  the  assaults  which  have  been  made  upon  the  (Jospel  Narrative,  from 
the  time  of  Porphyry  to  the  latest  productions  of  Strauss,  Theodore  Parker,  and  the 
English  Essayists ;  who  have  done  little  more  than  repeat  each  other,  and  echo 
objections  wliich  have  been  met  again  and  again.  Unfortunately,  these  men  can 
be  answered,  but  cannot  be  silenced.  <£r.  Johnson,  heated  by  discussion,  in  his 
anger,  once  said  to  Bos  well,  who  still  would  babble,  "  I  can  give  you  argument,  but 
I  cannot  give  you  brains."  And  so  long  as  those  stale  exploded  charges  about  the 
contradictions  of  the  Evangelists  are  brought  forward,  just  so  long  the  defenders 
of  the  Faith  must  be  prepared  to  withstand  the  attacks.  Nor  are  these  assaults  of 
the  enemy  to  be  regretted  for  the  Truth's  sake.  Undoubtedly  a  line  of  defense 
has  sometimes  been  adopted,  which  could  not  be  maintained.  Theories  of  Inspira- 
tion have  sometimes  been  held,  thoroughly  untrue;  good  men  have  sometimes 
written  only  to  expose  their  own  imbecility  and  ignorance;  it  has  been  sometimes 
attempted  to  silence  cavil  by  Ecclesiastical  authority  and  assumed  dignity.  Mr. 
Westcott  shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  late  German  speculations,  yet  he 
has  not  written  as  a  controversialist.  His  chapters  on  Inspiration;  on  the  Jewish 
Doctrine  of  the  Messiah ;  on  the  Origin  of  the  Gospels ;  on  the  Characteristics  of 
the  Gospels;  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John;  on  the  DiiSerettces  in  detail  of  the 
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Sjnoptic  Evangelists ;  on  the  Differences  in  arrangement  of  the  Synoptic  EvaDg»> 
lists ;  and  on  the  Difficulties  of  the  Gospels,  exhibit  marks  of  careful  Inyestigation, 
reverence  and  candor.  The  Appendices  are  devoted  to  the  Quotations  in  the 
Gospels ;  the  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Inspiration ;  the  Apocryphal  Traditions  of 
the  Lord^s  Words  and  Works ;  some  of  the  Apocryphal  Cfospels ;  A  Claasification 
of  the  Miracles  of  the  GospeU;  and  a  Classification  of  the  Parables  of  the  Gospels, 
and  are  valuable. 

Considerations  on  Represkntativb  Government.  By  John  Stuart  Mill; 
Author  of  "  A  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive."  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers.     1862.     12mo.  pp.  365. 

Mr.  Mill  has  already  established  a  reputation  as  a  bold  if  not  an  acute  thinker, 
especially  in  the  field  of  Social  Science  or  Political  Economy.  His  work  on  "  Logic," 
his  treatise  on  the  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  his  shorter  works,  the 
*•  Essay  on  Liberty,"  and  his  pamplUet  on  "Parliamentary  Reform,"  all  are  written 
from  the  same  stand-point.  His  writings  however  are  specially  adapted  to  the 
state  of  things  in  England,  where,  since  the  giving  up  of  the  old  "  rotten  borou^" 
system,  a  change  has  been  silently  going  on.  and  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
British  government  gradually,  but  effectively,  been  taking  place.  In  England,  the 
tendency  is  to  a  more  complete  representation  by  an  extended  suffrage.  In  the 
United  States,  the  feeling  is  deep,  and  is  spreading  wider  every  year,  that  suffrage 
should  be  more  restricted ;  and  undoubtedly  the  public  mind  among  us  needs  to  be 
instructed  in  the  very  nature  of  government  itself,  and  into  a  clearer  conception  of 
our  Political  System,  a  more  distinct  comprehension  of  the  independent  existence 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  three  great  departments  of  Government,  Legislative, 
Judicial,  and  Executive.  These  are  the  three  great  balance  wheels  of  our  (yovem- 
ment,  and  any  interference  with  the  free  and  proper  working  of  either  will 
assuredly  tend  to  change  the  nature  of  our  Civil  Institutions  and  subvert  the  Gk>v- 
emment  itself.  Much  of  the  reasoning  of  this  volume  is  peculiarly  pertinent 
therefore,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  state  of  things  in  England;  but  his  Noughts  on 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  on  a  secret  or  open  ballot,  on  the  independence  of 
the  representative  of  the  wiU  of  his  constituents,  and  on  the  rights  of  minorities, 
are  worthy  of  universal  consideration.  The  great  fault  of  the  book  is,  that  it  is 
pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  that  Positive  Philosophy,  that  Inductive  Method  of 
reasoning,  which  presumes  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  great  problems  of  Political 
Morality.  His  method,  to  be  a  safe  one,  must  have  its  checks  and  limitations.  But 
we  are  glad  to  welcome  anything  which  shall  turn  the  attention  of  the  public  in 
this  direction. 

The  Testimony  op  Christ  to  Christianttt.  By  Peter  Batne,  A.  M.,  author  of 
"The  Christian  Life,"  "Essays  in  Biography  and  Criticism,"  Ac.  Boston:  Gould 
ft  Lincoln.     1862.     12mo.  pp.  200. 

The  "  testimony  of  Christ"  to  Christianity,  is  the  fact,  that  He  claimed  the  power 
to  work  Miracles ;  the  fact,  that  He  did  work  Miracles ;  the  two  facts,  of  His  Moral 
and  Intellectual  Character;  and  the  testimony  of  His  death.  In  discussing  these 
points,  Mr.  Bayne  exhibits  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  and  he  exam- 
ines and  meets  boldly  Hume's  famous  objection  to  Miracles,  and  the  equally  infidel 
hypotheses  of  Baden  Powell,  aod  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews."  Mr.  Bayne  is  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian ;  he  writes  clearly  and  vigorously,  and  with  that  insight,  can- 
dor, and  firmne'»3,  which  characterize  the  best  Scotch  theological  writers.  In  one 
respect,  his  argument  is  better  stated  than  we  have  seen  in  any  other  volume.  It 
is  the  exquisite  beauty  and  towering  grandeur,  which  he  portrays,  of  the  Blessed 
Saviour's  intellectual  and  moral  character. 

Consolatio  :  or  Comfort  for  the  Afflicted.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  the 
Rev.  p.  H.  Greenleaf,  A.  M.  Boston:  E.  P.  Dutton  ft  Co.  1862.  12mo. 
pp.  248. 

This  work  was  originally  prepared  by  an  English  lady  of  rare  Christian  culture, 
who  had  long  been  trained  in  the  school  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  and  who  had 
sought  comfort  in  the  writings  of  the  most  devout  men  of  various  orthodox  opinions. 
The  work  before  us  is  the  result  of  sucii  varied  reading ;  and  these  "Songs  in  the 
night"  have  already,  in  England,  passed  through  several  editions.    The  American 
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Editor  has  made  some  alterations  and  additions,  and  the  Clergy  of  our  own  Church 
will  find  it  a  most  excellent  work  to  place  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  called  to 
pass  through  the  furnace  of  affliction. 

The  Citt  of  The  Saintb,  and  across  the  Rocky  Hountams  to  California.  By 
Captain  Richard  F.  Burtok,  Fellow  and  Gold  Medalist  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Societies  of  France  and  England,  H.  M.  Consul  in  West  Africa ;  Author  of 
"  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa."  With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
New  York:  Harper  k  Brothers.     1862.     Svo.  pp.  574. 

Captain  Burton  has  all  the  qualifications  to  make  an  entertaining  book,  even 
about  the  Mormons,  often  as  the  story  has  been  told.  He  has  been  a  soldier,  a 
great  traveler  and  explorer,  he  is  no  mean  scholar,  and  his  published  works  show 
him  to  be  a  popular  writer.  He  has  an  easy  and  dashing  style,  and  the  reader 
feels  at  once  that  he  is  in  the  company  of  a  complete  man  of  the  world,  who  has 
seen  humanity  in  all  its  phases,  and  who  is  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  in  his  views 
of  society  and  of  social  life.  Captain  Burton  left  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  August  t, 
1860,  and,  after  nineteen  days  of  travel,  reached  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  Valley  he  thus  describes ;  and  it  is  a  favorable  specimen  of 
the  author's  manner.  "  In  due  time,  emerging  from  the  gates  and  portals  and  deep 
serrations  of  the  upper  course,  we  descended  into  a  lower  level;  here  Big,  now 
called  Emigration  Kanyon  gradually  bulges  out,  and  its  steep  slopes  of  grass  and 
fern,  shrubbery  and  stunted  brush,  fall  imperceptibly  into  the  plain.  The  valley 
presently  lay  full  before  our  sight  At  this  place  the  pilgrim  emigrants,  like  the 
Hadjis  of  Mecca  and  Jerusalem,  give  vent  to  the  emotions  long  pent  up  within  their 
bosoms,  by  sobs  and  tears,  laughter  and  congratulations,  psalms  and  hysterics.  It 
is  indeed  no  wonder  that  the  children  dance,  that  strong  men  cheer  and  shout,  and 
that  nervous  women,  broken  with  fatigue  and  hope  deferred,  scream  and  fkint; 
that  the  ignorant  should  fondly  believe  that  the  "  Spirit  of  Grod  pervades  the  veiy 
atmosphere,"  and  that  Zion  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  is  nearer  heaven  than 
other  parts  of  earth.  In  good  sooth,  though  uninfluenced  by  religious  fervor — 
beyond  the  natural  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  bran  new  Holy  City — even  I  could  not, 
after  nineteen  days  in  a  mail-wagon,  gaze  upon  the  scene  without  emotion. 

The  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful  were  in  present  contrast.  Switzerland  and  Italy 
lay  side  by  side.  The  magnificent  scenery  of  the  past  mountains  and  ravines  stiU 
floated  before  the  retina,  as  emerging  from  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  Golden  Pass— 
the  mouth  of  Emigration  Eanyon  is  more  poetically  so  called — ^we  came  suddenly 
in  view  of  the  Holy  Valley  of  the  West."  His  account  of  the  civil  polity,  the  doc- 
trines, the  moral  and  social  life,  condition  and  character  of  the  Mormons  are  what 
we  might  look  for  from  such  a  pen.  The  volume  has  numerous  Maps,  Illustrations, 
statistical  tables,  and  topographical  details  and  an  Emigrants^  Itinerary^  Ac,  &c. 
He  returned  from  Utah  by  way  of  California,  and  his  numerous  adventures  are 
given  in  his  graphic  style.  In  working  up  his  book  he  used  fVeely  the  numerous 
authorities  which  he  found  at  hand,  and  which  he  gives  by  their  titles. 

The  Children's  Picture  Book  of  the  Sagacity  of  Animals.  Illustrated  with  Sixty 
Engravings  by  Harrison  Weir.  New  Tork:  Harper  A  Brothers.  1862.  4to. 
pp.  276. 

This  is  the  flfth  volume  of  a  series  of  Children's  Picture  Books,  all  of  them  on 
tinted  paper,  with  a  clear  bold  type,  and  beautiful  engravings.  Some  of  the  stories 
of  the  sagacity  of  animals  would  do  credit  to  a  higher  capacity  than  instinct ;  and 
the  whole  scries  will  make  a  beautiful  present  for  cliildren. 

The  following  works  have  been  received. 

Sermons  by  Jabez  Bunting,  D.  D.  Vol.  I.  New  York:  Carlton  k  Porter.  1862. 
8vo.  pp.  472. 

The  Last  of  the  Mortimers.  A  Story  in  Two  Voices.  By  the  Author  of  "Mar- 
garet Maitland,"  "  The  House  on  the  Moor,"  "  The  Days  of  My  Life,"  "  The  Laird 
of  Norlaw,"  &c.,  &c.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     1862.     12mo.  pp.  373. 

A  Strange  Stort.  A  Novel.  By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lttton,  Bart;  Author  of 
"The  Caxtons,"  "  Paul  Clifford,"  Ac.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    1862. 
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BuDiXEyrs  of  Pubuc  Speakiko  and  Debate:  or  Hints  on  the  application  of 
Logic.  By  G.  J.  Holyoakb,  Author  of  "  Mathematics  no  Mystery,"  etc.  With 
an  Essay  on  Sacred  Eloquence,  by  Rev.  L.  D.  Barrows.  New  York :  Carlton  & 
Porter.     1861.     12mo.  pp.  230. 

The  Elements  of  Looio:  Adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Younger  Students.  By 
Charles  K.  True,  D.  D.    New  York:  Carlton  ft  Porter.    1862.    12mo.  pp.  176. 

A  Preparation  for  Confirmation.  By  C.  T.  Quintard,  Rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Advent,  Nashville,  Teun.  Claremont,  N.  H.:  G.  6.  &  L.  N.  Ide.  1861. 
12mo.  pp. 

This  little  volume  is  what  its  title  indicates,  a  Series  of  Instructions,  Meditations, 
Questions  for  Self-examination,  and  Forms  of  Private  Prayer,  to  aid  the  candidate 
in  preparing  for  the  assumption  of  the  vows  of  Baptism  and  for  the  reception  of 
the  full  benefits  of  that  Scriptural  rite.    To  this  end  it  will  be  very  useful 

The  following  Pamphlets  have  been  received ;  several  of  which  are  rich  in  matter. 

The  Bt.  Rev.  Bishop  DeLanoet's  Sermon  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the 
opening  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Philadelphia:  with  Appendices,  Sept  4th,  1861. 
Philadelphia.     1862. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bolles'  Sermon  on  the  Seventeenth  Anniversary  of  the  Foundation  of 
the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  Mass.,  with  Appendix.    1861. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hoppin's  Sermon  on  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  16th,  1851.    Cambridge,  Mass.     1861. 

Ret.  Dr.  Thrall's  Sermon,  in  Trinity  Church,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  Jan.  19,  1862, 
on  the  "  Flood  of  January,  1862."    San  Francisco,  1862. 

Rev.  S.  G.  Httohcock's  Sermon  on  "The  Efficacy  of  Sacred  Music,"  in  Christ 
Church,  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  June  2,  1861. 

Pastoral  Letter  and  Annual  Address,  by  the  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.    Rev.  C.  T.  Kelloqo.     Easter,  1862. 

Two  "Ways  in  Reuoion.  By  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D.  Boston,  Mass,  1862. 
18mo.  pp.  42. 

The  "  Two  Ways"  are  the  Sociulan  "Way,  and  the  Scriptural,  or  Primitive,  or 
Catholic,  or  Orthodox  Way.  Dr.  Huntington  looks  at  this  great  question  edectively 
and  empirically;  and  so  it  may  be  viewed,  and  perhaps  most  effectively,  especially 
with  minds  long  trained  under  the  power  of  a  Rationalistic  Philosophy.  And  yet 
we  more  than  doubt  the  Inductive  method  as  a  final  one  on  such  subjects. 

Rev.  Dr.  Page's  Essay  on  Itineraoy,  before  the  Western  Convocation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  Washington,  Penn.,  June  26,  1861. 

Ret.  J.  M.  Clarke's  First,  Second  and  Tliird  Annual  Addresses  in  St.  James' 
Free  Church,  Syracuse,  N.  York:  1859,  1860,  1861. 

Some  Faots  touching  the  Eohne  Legacy  to  the  Greneral  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York,  March  28,  1862. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  Woodward's  Annual  Address  before  the  Connecticut  Medical 
Society,  at  New  Haven,  May  22,  1861. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cummins'  Sermon,  and  Twenty  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bishop 
White  Prayer  Book  Society :  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  17, 1861. 

Rev.  Dr.  Howe's  Sermon,  and  Fourth  Annual  Report  for  Promotion  of  Christianitf 
among  the  Jews:  St.  Philip's  Church,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  26,  1862. 

Sbyenteenth  Annual  Report  of  Missionary  Society  for  Seamen  in  the  City  and 
Port  of  New  York,  April  21,  1861. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Report  of  Twelfth  Year  of  Mission  to  Public  Institutions  in  the  City  of  New 
York.     1862. 

BiOHTSENTU  Annual  Report  of  New  York  Association  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  Poor.     1861. 

Register  of  Racine  College,  for  1861-62. 
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ORDINATIONB. 


N( 


Brown,  George  "W. 
Chubbuch,  F.  E.  R. 
Duane,  Charles  W. 
Oay,  Ebenezer,  Jr. 
Gray,  (George  Z. 
HaskJns,  Francis, 
Mitchell,  Thomas, 
Moore,  Joseph  R. 
Mulford,  Joseph  N. 
Newton,  R.  Heber, 
Nye,  Henry  B.  W. 
Page,  Robert  F.  G. 
Paine,  George  Sturgis, 
Beid,  J.  D. 
Von  Schmidt,  , 

Wall,  Robert  Carter, 
Wearer,  Lewis  Graham, 
Weeks,  Robert, 
Wharton,  Francis, 


BWup, 
Clark, 

Eastbum, 
Potter,  A. 
Potter,  H. 
Potter,  H. 
Stevens, 
Bedell, 
Potter,  A. 
XiOe,  A^ 
Potter,  A. 
DeLancey, 
Lee,  H.  W. 
Eastbum, 
Potter,  H. 
Kemper, 
DeLancey, 
DeLancey, 
Potter,  H. 
Bedell, 


DEACONS. 

Time, 
Dec.  17,  1861, 
Dec.  31,  " 
Dec.  8,  " 
Mar.  16, 1862, 
Apr.  22,  " 
Jan.  12,  " 
Dec.  19, 1861, 
Nov.  10,  " 
Dec.  3,  " 
Jan.  19,  1862, 
Dec.  8,  1861, 
Dec.  22,  " 
Jan.  22,  1862, 
Apr.  22,  1862, 
Mar.  7, 
Feb.  2, 
Apr.  27, 
Apr.  22, 
Apr.  11, 


It 
It 

u 
a 


Place. 
Grace,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Messiah,  Boston,  Mass. 
Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia, Pa, 
Christ,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
St.  Luke's,  CatskUl,  N.  Y. 
Grace.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rosse  Chapel,  Gambler,  0. 
Crucifixion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
St.  Andrew's,  Wilmington,  Del. 
St.  Paul's,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
St  Peter's,  Geneva,  W.  N.  Y. 
Trinity,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Emmanuel,  Boston,  Mass. 
St.  Luke's,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
St.  Paul's,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
St.  Peter's,  Geneva,  W.  N.  Y. 
Trinity,  Seneca  Palls,  W.  N.  Y. 
St.  Luke's,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
St.  Paul's,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PRIESTS. 


NOfTM, 

Rev.  Alsop,  Reese  D. 

"  Beckel,  Frederick, 

*•  Blake,  John  F. 

'*  Burgess,  Heman  B. 

"  Compton,  T.  Fred'ck, 

**  Cummins,  Alex.  G. 

"  Dafter,  William, 

"  Doup:lass,  Charles, 

"  Guilbert,  Edmund, 

"  Gushee,  Edward  M. 

"  Henry,  J.  B. 
,   "  Howard,  H.  R. 

"  Jenks,  (ieorge  H. 

"  Johnson,  E.  B. 

"  Johnson.  Myron  A. 

"  Mayor,  G.  W. 

"  Middleton,  John  C 

"  Murray,  Gustavus  M. 

"  Olds,  Mark  L. 

"  Percival,  Chester  3. 

"  Purdon,  Henry, 


BUfiop. 

Hopkins,  Nov. 

Kemper,  Mar. 

Potter,  A.  Dec. 

McCoskry,  Mar. 

Potter,  H.  Mar. 

Potter,  A.  Dec. 

Kemper,  Mar. 
Odenheiraer,  Dec. 

Potter,  H.  Mar. 

Clark,  Dec. 

Hopkins,  Nov. 

Burgess,  May 

Bodell,  Apr. 

Williams,  Apr. 

Williams,  Mar. 

Potter,  A.  Jan. 

Williams,  Mar. 

Potter,  A.  Dec. 

Whipple,  Dec. 

DeLancey,  Dec. 

StevenS)  Apr. 


Time. 
17,1861, 

'9,  1862, 

8,  1861, 

14,  1862, 

16,     " 
4,  1861, 

16,  1862, 

20,  1861, 

16,  1862, 

17,  1861, 
17,     " 

7,  1862, 

11, 

6, 

12, 

19, 

2, 

8,  1861, 
19, 
22, 

6,  1862, 


It 
li 

u 
II 


l( 
11 


Plaes. 
St.  Philip's,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
St.  Paul's,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
St  Paul's,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Christ,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Christ,  Reading,  Penn. 
Holy  Commun'n,  (roneva,  Wis. 
Grace,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Christ^  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Grace,  Providence,  R.  L 
St  Philip's,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
St  Stephen's,  Portland,  Me. 
St  Paul's,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
St  Paul's,  New  Haven,  Ct 
St.  John's,  Pine  Meadow,  Ct 
St  Paul's.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia»Pa. 
St  Luke's,  Hastings,  Minn. 
Trinity,  Geneva,  W.  N.  Y. 
St  James,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Name, 
Bev.  Pardy,  E.  James, 

ReUly,  William  M. 

Seymour,  Storrs  0. 

Smith,  L.  Ward, 

Smith,  Samuel  E. 

Thomas,  Kliaha  S. 

Todd,  Ambrose, 

Tschudl,  Henry  E. 


u 
II 
II 
l< 
l< 
II 
II 


BUhop, 

Smith, 
Kemper, 
Williams, 
De  Lancey, 
Potter,  A. 
Williams, 
DeLancey, 
Stevens, 


Jan.  3, 
Mar.  23, 
Apr.  6, 
Feb.  20, 
Apr.  8, 
Apr.  6, 
Dec.  22, 
Jan.  12, 


PtaM. 
1862,  Grace,  Louisyille,  Ky. 

St  Alban's,  Lisbon,  Wis. 

St.  Paul's,  New  Haven,  Ot. 

Christ,  Albion,  W.  N.  Y. 

Grace,  Hulmeville,  Pa. 

St  PauFs,  New  Haven,  Ct 

1861,  Trinity,  Geneva,  W.  N.  Y. 

1862,  Grace,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


II 


II 
II 
11 
II 


Mmm. 
Christ, 
Christ, 
Emmanuel, 
Incarnation, 
St  Alban's, 
St.  John'p, 
St  John's, 
St.  John's, 
St  John's  Chapel, 
St  Mark's, 
St  Mary's, 
St  Paul's  Chapel, 
St  Philip's, 
St  Stephen's, 


BUhop. 
De  Lancey, 
De  Lancey, 
Eastburn, 
Scott, 
Stevens, 
Potter,  A. 
McCoskry, 
Potter,  H. 
Odenheimer, 
Stevens, 
Potter,  H. 
Bedell, 
Potter,  H. 
Clark, 


CONSECRATIONS. 


Time. 
Feb.  19, 

Apr.  10, 

Apr.  24, 

Jan.  23, 

Jan.     8, 

Dec.  18, 

Dec.  19, 

May    6, 

Dec.  27, 

Apr.     1, 

May  24, 

Dec.  24, 

May    1, 

Feb.  27, 


1862, 

II 


II 
II 
II 


1861, 


II 


1862, 
1861, 
1862, 


II 


1861, 
1862, 


II 


Place. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

Homellsville,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Butteville,  Oregon. 
Roxborough,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Penn. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
East  Birmingham,  Pa. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Philipstown,  N.  Y. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


OBITUARY   NOTICES. 

^Thb  Right  Rbvebbnd  William  Mbadb,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Bpis* 
copal  Church  in  Virginia,  died  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  March  14,  1862,  aged  73  years. 
He  had  gone  to  Richmond  to  assist  and  preside  at  the  Consecration  of  Bishop 
Wilmer,  of  Alabama,  which  service  he  performed.  He  was  born  in  Millwood, 
Clarke  Co.,  Nov.  11,  1789,  his  father  being  Col.  Richard  K.  Meade,  Aide-de-Oamp 
to  Gren.  Washington,  and  he  was  connected  both  by  birth  and  marriage  with  some 
of  the  oldest  and  best  families  in  Yirginia.  His  Great-grandfather  was  an  Irish 
Romanist,  who  came  to  this  country,  married  a  Quakeress  in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and 
removed  to  Virginia.  His  Grandmother  was  a  descendant  of  Richard  Kidder, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Bishop  Meade  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  N.  J., 
in  1808;  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Madison,  Feb.  24, 1811,  in  Williamsburg, 
Va. ;  and  Priest  by  Bishop  .Claggett,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Alexandria.  He  com* 
menced  his  ministry  in  Frederick,  (now  Clark)  Co.,  as  Assistant  to  Rev.  Alexander 
Balmaine;  in  the  Fall  of  1811,  he  took  charge  of  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  where 
he  remained  two  years,  when  he  returned  to  Millwood,  and,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Balmaine,  became  Rector  of  that  Church.  In  1826,  he  was  candidate  as  Assistant 
Bishop  in  Pennsylvania,  but  failed,  by  one  vote,  of  nomination  by  the  clergy ;  and, 
in  the  following  year,  the  Rev.  H.  U.  Onderdonk,  D.  D.,  was  elected.  In  1829  he 
was  elected  Assistant  Bishop  to  Bishop  Moore,  and  was  consecrated  Aug.  19,  1829, 
in  St  James'  Church,  Philadelphia,  by  Bishops  White,  Hobart  Griswold,  Moore, 
Croes,  Brownell,  and  H.  U.  Onderdonk.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Moore,  Nov.  11, 
1841,  he  became  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia.  We  have  seen  in  some  of  our 
Church  papers  the  revival  of  the  Church  in  Virginia  attributed  almost  exclusively, 
humanly  speaking,  to  Bishop  Meade's  instrumentality ;  but  in  justice  to  Bishop 
Moore,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  at  his  death,  in  1 841,  the  number  of  the  deiigy, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  had  dwindled  to  almost  nothing,  had  risen 
to  over  one  hundred ;  and,  in  other  respects,  a  brighter  day  had  already  risen  on  the 
Church.  Still  Bishop  Meade  was  an  active  and  influential  man ;  and  his  efforts  for 
the  cause  of  Christ  in  his  native  State  were  untiring.  The  Theological  School 
lately  at  Alexandria,  was  largely  indebted  to  him  for  its  existence,  (though  the 
plan  of  a  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia,  was  not  original  with  him,)  and  he  gave 
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to  it  his  personal  care  and  labors,  nearly  to  the  dose  of  his  life.  His  principal 
pnblished  works  are,  '* Family  Prayer,'^  1834;  "Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Office/' 
and  "Lectures  to  Students,"  1849;  "Old Churches  and  Families  in  Virginia,"  S 
vols.  8to.  1866:  "The  Bible  and  the  Classics,"  12mo.  1861.  Besides  these,  he  also 
published  "Memorials  of  [his]  Two  Beloved  Wives,"  which  we  believe  was  sup- 
pressed and  the  edition  called  m.  His  controversial  writings  were  numerous.  We 
have  always  supposed  that  external  circumstances  had  something  to  do  in  shaping 
Bishop  Meade's  Ecclesiastical  position.  The  gross  worldlineBS,  and  even  the  open 
immorality  of  many  of  the  early  Clergy  of  Virginia ;  the  Moral  Essay  style  of  preach- 
ing, which  characterized  many  of  the  Missionaries;  the  French  Infidelity  intro- 
duced during  the  Revolution,  and  the  absence  of  that  bitter  opposition  to  Church 
principles,  which  was,  and  even  now  is  waged  in  the  Northern  States,  led  the 
Bishop,  to  regard  as  not  only  mainly,  but  only  important,  the  development  of  the 
subjective  in  religion.  His  "extraordinary  will,"  as  the  Ep.  Recorder  calls  it,  and 
his  Calvinistic  doctrines  led  him  to  separate  Evangelical  Truth  fVom  Apostolio 
Order,  and  to  make  him,  we  doubt  not  an  honest,  but  a  most  determined  opponent 
to  any  earnest  presentation  of  the  positive  Institutior  s  of  Christianity.  He  was 
buried  from  St  Paul's  Church,  Richmond,  March  17th,  a  large  number  of  Clergy 
being  present.    Bishop  Johns  preached  on  the  occasion  from  St  Mat  xiv.  12. 

The  Rev.  Henbt  M.  Parkeb,  Missionary  to  China,  was  murdered  near  Chifoo^ 
China,  Monday,  Oct.  7,  1861,  by  Chinese  rebels.  Not  many  months  ago,  Mr.  Par- 
ker and  Mr.  Holmes,  a  Baptist  Missionary,  after  the  opening  of  the  Northern  Ports, 
removed  to  the  province  of  Shautong,  where  they  found  houses  in  or  near  Chifoo^ 
called  also  Teatai.  Chifoo  is  a  small  town,  or  village,  situated  dose  to  the  sea  on 
the  Nortli  side  of  the  Shautong  promontory.  It  is  about  four  degrees  East  by 
South  of  the  Peiho,  and  about  sixty  miles  due  East  from  Tungchau,  one  of  the 
new  ports  opened  to  foreign  commerce  by  the  Trestles  of  1868.  The  harbor  oi 
Chifoo  is  in  Longitude  121  deg.  27  min.  E.,  Latitude  37  deg.  34  min.  N. 

The  rebels  in  question  are  those  known  as  "foea2yUcA«r«,"  highway  robbers,  not 
very  HnUke  some  of  the  wandering  Arabs,  who  live  on  plunder.  For  several  years 
past,  they  have  existed  on  the  North  of  the  great  river,  about  midway  between  it 
and  Peking.  They  usually  appear  in  bands  of  a  few  tens  or  hundredis,  but  some- 
times of  thousands,  or  tens  of  thousands,  some  of  them  on  horseback,  srmed  wittx 
spears  and  swords.  They  are  not  iconoclasts,  like  the  Nanking  rebels,  for  they  de- 
stroy neither  temples  nor  idols.  Their  great  object  is  plunder;  and  to  secure 
this,  they  destroy  all  that  comes  in  their  way.  They  seldom  sit  down  before  large 
dties,  snd,  if  such  are  not  carried  at  once,  they  pass  them  by,  scouring  the  open 
country,  sweeping  over  the  hills  and  valleys  and  plains,  like  a  tornado,  leaving  be- 
hind them  most  frightful  scenes  of  desolation,  towns  and  villages  sacked,  and  the 
mangled  bodies  of  men  and  beasts. 

Since  the  English  and  French,  as  allies,  took  Tientsin  and  marched  on  Peking,  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  these  rebels  have  frequently  shown  themselves  in  consid- 
erable force,  not  very  far  South  of  these  two  cities,  challenging  the  Emperor's 
troops,  again  and  again  ordered  to  drive  them  back. 

On  Saturday,  October  5th,  coming  Eastward  from  Tung-chau,  they  approached 
Chifoo,  small  parties  of  them  entering  the  neighboring  villages,  where  one  of  the 
two  unfortunate  men,  and  some  other  missionaries  were  residing,  with  their  fami- 
lie&  The  name  of  this  village  is  Chvki^  and  is  situated  some  three  miles  from  Chi- 
foo—westward.  With  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  ladies  and  children  of  these 
families  were  brought  into  Chifoo,  the  English  Consul,  Mr.  Crofton  Morrison,  urging 
and  assisting  in  this  precautionary  movement. 

Last  year,  when  the  rebels  took  Suchau,  and  advanced  toward  Shanghai,  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Holmes  were  residents  here,  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  went  within 
their  lines,  and  visited  some  of  their  chiefs  at  Suchau  and  Nanking.  They  now,  at 
once,  resolved  to  go  out  and  see  these  leaders,  whoever  they  might  be,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, persuade  them  not  to  attack  Chifoo,  nor  plunder  the  neighboring  villager 
About  1 1  o'clock.  A,  M.,  Sunday,  October  6,  mounted  on  swift  coursers,  and  each 
armed  with  a  revolver,  they  started,  saying  to  their  friends,  as  they  rode  off,  that 
they  would  go  on  till  they  met  the  chief,  and  would  probably  return  that  night  or 
on  Monday.    After  about  a  week,  their  dead  bodies  were  discovered,  about  thir^ 
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iiules  from  Chifoo.  Mr.  Holmes  had  received  no  less  than  ten  seTere  wounds,  with 
■word  and  spear,  and  most  of  them  on  the  head.  Mr.  Parker  had  six  or  seven  ob 
the  head,  and  one  on  the  hand.  Mr.  Hohnes,  moreover,  was  badly  burned.  Ap- 
parently, he  had  fallen  into  a  fire,  or  upon  some  straw,  which  had  been  set  on  fire. 
Their  remains  were  brought  into  the  village,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  16th,  interred 
on  an  island  in  the  harbor  of  Cliifoo. 

The  Rev.  H.  F.  M.  Whitbsidbs,  died  at  Montgomeiy,  Alabama,  Oct.  1861.  He 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania ;  was  brought  up  in  the  Church ;  was  ordained  by 
Bishop  H.  U.  Onderdonk,  in  1835;  removed  to  Maryland  in  1841 ;  to  Kentucky  in 
1843;  returned  to  Maryland  in  1853  ;  and  removed  to  Alabama  in  1857,  and  offici- 
ated in  Jacksonville  and  Ely  ton. 

The  Rev.  Malcolm  Macfarland,  Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Baltimore,  died  on 
Sunday,  Dec  15,  1861,  aged  55  years.  A  native  of  Virginia,  brought  up  in  the 
Church,  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Moore,  in  1841.  He  removed  to  Maryland  in 
1845,  and  was  the  founder  of  St.  Mark's  Parish.  On  Sunday,  after  having  preach- 
ed the  Sermon,  and  while  reading  the  offertory,  he  fell  suddenly  back  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  and  expired  about  two  hours  afterward. 

On  Saturday  evening,  December  21, 1861,  died  in  New  York  City,  of  typhoid  fever, 
Rev.  Samuel  Hulbbart  Turksr,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Learning  in  the  General 
'  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  aged  72.    We  propose  to 
;-give,  hereafter,  a  fuU  sketch  of  the  life,  character,  and  labors  of  the  deceased. 

Tlie  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Rowe,  a  Deacon  of  the  Diocese  of  Termont,  died  at 
Guilford,  N.  H.,  Dea  20th,  1861. 

The  Rev.  John  Barrett  Southoatb,  died  at  Scarborough,  Me.,  Feb.  7,  I86S, 
aged  28  years  and  6  months.  He  was  bom  at  Scarborough,  of  Congrega- 
<tional  parents,  and  after  graduating  at  —  College,  studied  theology  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Burgess,  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's Church,  Portland,  Me.,  July  8,  1857;  and  Priest,  by  the  same  Bishop, 
March  20,  1859,  in  Christ  Church,  Gardiner.  His  brief  Ministry,  was  passed  in 
Lewiston  and  Saco,  Me.,  except  a  few  months  in  Wheeling,  Ya.  His  literary  and 
tiraological  attainments  were  above  mediocrity,  and  there  were  many  noble  traits 
(i>lended  in  his  personal  character. 

The  Rev.  Sylvester  Nash  died  at  St.  Alban's,  Yt,  March  12, 1862,  aged  67 
years.    He  was  bom  in  Yermont:  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Moore,  of  Ya.,  in  1823; 

-officiated  two  or  three  years  in  Hampshire  and  Hardy  Counties,  Ya.;  was  Rector 
for  several  years,  of  St.  Luke'd  Church,  at  St.  Alban's,  Yt;  subsequently,  he  oflksl- 

.  ated  at  Christ  Church,  Ironton,  Ohio,  and  was,  for  a  considerable  period.  Rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  S.  Wheaton,  D.  D.,  died  at  Marbledale,  Conn.,  March  18, 
1862,  aged  69  years  and  6  months.  He  was  bora  in  Washington,  Conn.,  Aug.  20, 
1792,  of  Congregational  pareuts ;  fitted  for  College  at  the  Episcopal  Academy, 
Cheshire,  Ct,  and  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1814;  was  ordained  Deacon  (we 
believe)  by  Bishop  Claggett,  and  Priest,  by  Bishop  Kemp,  of  Maryland,  in  1817, 
and  labored  in  Ann  Arundel,  Prince  George  and  Montgomery  Counties;  in  1818, 
became  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  twelve  years; 
in  1831,  he  became  President  of  Trinity  (then  Washington)  College,  which  office  he 
filled  until  1837  ;  in  the  Fall  \)f  1837,  he  became  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  New 
Orleans,  where  he  remained  seven  years;  in  1844  he  visited  Europe  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, published  his  Travels,  in  2  Yols.  He  also  published  two  Sermons,  and  an  Ex- 
pository volume.  The  Honorary  Degree  of  S.  T.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Yale 
College  in  1833.  He  was  a  scholar  of  varied  learning,  and  of  aesthetic  taste  and 
culture;  as  a  Churchman,  his  views  were  moderate,  but  thoroughly  conservative; 
his  benefactions  to  various  scientific,  philanthropic  and  Church  objects,  were  neither 
few  nor  small.  His  bequests  to  Trinity  College,  immediate  and  residuary,  will 
amount  to  about  $20,000.  He  was  buried  from  St  Andrew's  Church,  Marbledala^ 
Conn.,  March  2lBtt  1862. 
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The  Rer.  Ghablbs  M abok,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Gkaoe  Church,  Boston,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  March  23d,  aged  50  years.  He  was  born,  July  25th,  1812,  in  Port»- 
moutli.  New  Hampshire ;  his  father  was  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason,  being  a  well 
known  and  eminent  Lawyer  and  Statesman.  The  deceased  graduated  with  honor 
at  Harvard  Ck>llege,  in  1832;  studied  Theology  at  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary ;  was  ordained  Deacon  and  Priest  by  Bishop  Griswold;  became  Rector  of  81^ 
Peter^s  Church,  Salem,  Mass.,  in  May,  1837 ;  and  of  Grace  Church,  Boston,  in  1847. 
He  was  long  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese,  and  prominent  in 
her  Ecdesiasticai  and  Missionary  Councils. 

The  Rev.  Charlbs  R.  Howard  died  in  Baltimorei,  March,  1862,  aged  —  years. 
He  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  studied  Theology  at  the  Alexandria  Seminary,  was  ordain-  • 
ed  Deacon  by  Bishop  Meade,  at  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  July  14,  1854;  and 
Priest,  by  Bishop  Johns,  in  Sl  PauPs,  Alexandria,  June  29,  1855.  In  1856  he  bo- 
came  Assistant  Minister  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Baltimore;  and  in  1860,  Rector  of 
Memorial  Church,  in  the  same  city. 

Rev.  David  Clarksox,  died  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  April  6,  aged  61  years. 
He  was  bom  m  Worcestershire,  England,  in  June,  1801 ;  graduated  at  Oxford 
University;  came  to  this  country  in  1823;  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Doane,  and 
'was  Rector  of  Trinity  Parish,  Belvidore,  N.  J.,  and  officiated  in,  and  had  charge  of 
several  neighboring  congregations ;  from  1 852  to  '55  was  Chaplain  in  U.  S.  A., 
and  was  stationed  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  and,  in  the  Winter  of  1855,  officiated  at 
Iiexington,  Missouri.  Two  years  ago  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Grand  Rapids, 
where  he  died. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Randall,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Madison,  K.  J.,  died  on 
Bafiter  Day,  April  20,  1862,  at  Madison. 

Tiie  Rev.  Samuel  Starr  died  at  Chicago,  TIL,  May  1st,  1862,  aged  53  years.  He 
was,  formerly.  Rector  of  St  Micliacrs  Parish,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  and  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years  has  been  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

COKVERSIOKS   TO   THE   CHURCH. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  recently  admitted  to  the  Diaconate  by  Bishop  Bedell,  was 
formerly  a  Presbyterian  Minister. 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  Morse,  lately  admitted  Candidate  for  Orders  in  Conn.,  was  for- 
merly a  Licentiate  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Morgan,  lately  a  Minister  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  has  been  ad- 
mitted  a  Candidate  for  Orders  in  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts. 
.  Mr.  William  Phillips,  admitted  a  Candidiite  for  Orders  In  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  6^ 
1862,  was  formerly  a  German  Reformed  Minister. 

Mr.  John  P.  Du  HamU,  lately  a  Minister  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  has  ap» 
plied  to  become  Candidate  for  Orders  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  George  G.  Jones,  formerly  a  Baptist  Preacher,  has  become  a  Candidate  for 
Holy  Orders  in  Massachusetts. 

Of  55  persons  confirmed  in  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  April  6,  47  were  from  the 
denominations. 

Mr.  Lewis  G.  Weaver,  lately  ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  De  Lancey,  was  for- 
merly a  Methodist  Minister. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Martin,  lately  a  Presbyterian  Minister,  has  applied  to  become  ft 
Candidate  for  Orders  in  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Reid,  recently  ordained  Deacon,  by  Bishop  H.  Potter,  was  formerly  a 
Baptist  Minister. 

CONSECRATION  OF  BISHOP  STEVENS. 

The  Consecration  of  the  Rev.  Wiluam  Baoon  Steveks,  D.  D.,  as  Assistant  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  was  at  St  Andrew*s  Church,  Philadelphia,  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  2d,  1862.  There  were  present,  the  Rt  Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  of  Vermont,  as  presiding  Bishop,  assisted  by  Bishops  AUmzo  Potter,  of  Penn. : 
Horatio  Potter,  of  New  York;  Lee,  of  Delaware;  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island;  Lee,  of 
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Iowa ;  and  Odenheimer,  of  New  Jersey.  Morning  Prajer  was  read  hj  Rer.  Drs. 
Leeds,  Suddards,  Killikelly,  Ber.  Mr.  Perry,  and  others.  After  singing  &e  Slat 
Psalm,  the  Ante-Communion  Service  was  read  by  Bishop  Lee,  of  Delaware ;  the 
Epistle  by  Bishop  Lee,  of  Iowa;  and  the  Gospel  by  Bishop  Hopkins.  A  pitft  of 
the  One  Hundredth  Hymn  was  then  sung.  The  Sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop 
Clark,  of  Rhode  Island,  from  St.  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  &th  chap- 
ter, 20th  verse:  "We  are  Ambassadors  of  Christ.*'  At  the  oondnsion  of  the  Ser- 
mon and  the  Episcopal  Charge,  the  candidate  was  presented  to  the  presiding  Bishops 
by  Bishops  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  reading  of  the  usual  testi- 
monials here  followed.  The  testimonials  of  the  Standing  Committees  of  the  several 
Dioceses  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morton ;  those  of  the  Bishops,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Howe ; 
that  of  Bishop  Brownell,  presiding  Bishop,  by  Dr.  Ducachet ;  and  that  of  the  Conven- 
tion  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Childs.  After  the  promise  of  conformity  on 
the  part  of  the  Bishop-elect,  the  Litany  was  read  by  Bishop  Odenheimer.  The 
presiding  Bishop  then  proceeded  with  the  Consecration  Services ;  Dr.  Vaughan  and 
Dr.  Dorr  assisting  in  robing  the  Bishop-elect;  Bishops  Hopkins,  Clark,  Oden- 
heimer, Lee,  of  Delaware,  Lee  of  Iowa,  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Potter,  of  New 
York,  uniting  in  the  imposition  of  hands.  This  Service  concluded  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Holy  Communion. 

ALABAMA. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Consecration  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Wilmor,  D.  D.,  as  Bishop 
of  Alabama,  took  place  in  Richmond,  on  Thursday,  March  6th,  and  that  Bishop 
Meade,  of  Virginia,  was  the  oonsecrator,  assisted  by  Bishops  Elliott  and  Jcdma^ 
Bishop  Johns  preadied  the  sermon. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Deaconessiss  in  PBirirsTLVANiA. — At  the  Convention  of  this  Diocese,  at  St.  An- 
drew's Church,  Philadelphia,  May  27th,  Bishop  Potter  in  his  Address  uttered  the 
following  encouraging  and  timely  words. 

''  Hence  the  need  in  our  hospitals  (not  in  them  only)  of  trained,  enlightened,  and 
demoted  Christian  ladies.  Their  presence  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  has  contributed  vastly  to  diffuse 
through  that  institution  the  refined  and  heaUng  religions  inftnence  by  which  it  is 
distinguished.  The  same  influence  goes  to  some  extent  into  the  hospitals  and 
orphan  houses  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  has  been  recently  organizing  itself  among 
the  Reformed  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France.  Without  vows  or  supernti- 
tious  practices,  the  Protestant  sisters,  or  Deaconesses,  pass  through  a  course  of 
pupilage,  and  being  approved,  they  devote  themselves,  without  pay,  wherever  they 
are  needed,  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  sorrowing.  In  England,  lutherto,  a  like 
success  has  not  crowned  efforts  to  introduce  this  benign  and  powerful  element  into 
the  working  of  the  Church. 

What  on  this  subject,  sliall  be  the  course  of  our  Communion  in  this  country  ? 
For  years  it  has  occupied  the  thoughts  of  many  among  us.  In  1850,  at  the  General 
Convention  at  Cincinnati,  the  Bishops  called  for  "  some  plan  by  which,  consistently 
with  the  principles  of  our  reformed  Communion,  the  services  of  intelligent  and 
pious  persons,  of  both  sexes,  might  be  secured  to  the  Church,  in  the  education  of 
the  young,  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  destitute,  the  care  of  orphans  and  friendless 
immigrants,  and  the  reformation  of  the  vicious."  In  1866,  a  committee,  reporting 
to  the  Bishops  on  the  best  methods  of  making  our  Church  more  adequate  to  the 
spiritual  and  social  necessities  of  the  world,  say,  among  other  things,  "  We  are  con- 
strained to  call  attention  here  to  the  wasted  or  misdirected  energies  of  the  women 
of  the  Church.  The  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  the  Roman  Communion,  are  worth  more 
perhaps  to  their  cause  than  the  combined  wealth  of  their  hierarchy,  the  learning  of 
their  priesthood,  and  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  of  their  missionaries.  What  has  been 
with  us  so  long,  a  theoretical  conviction,  ought  to  become,  without  much  more  de- 
lay, a  practical  reality.  No  time  could  be  more  auspicious  for  a  commencement 
than  the  present." 

A  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop's  Address,  which  refers  to  organizing  the 
•arvioes  of  Ohristiatt  women,  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leeds,  Vb» 
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BeT.  Dr.  Howe,  and  the  Ber.  Mr.  Ooleman,  Mr.  F.  R  Bnmot,  and  Prof.  Copp^ 
who  are  to  report  at  the  next  Convention. 

Division  of  thb  Diocesk. — In  the  Convention  the  following  Resolution  wai 
adopted  by  on  almost  unanimous  vote. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  clergymen  and  three  laymen,  from  the  West- 
em  portion  of  the  Diocese,  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  to  the 
next  Convention  where  a  line  may  be  drawn  which  will  include  within  the  Western 
portion  of  the  Diocese  the  constitutional  number  of  self-supporting  parishes  and 
resident  ministers  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Diocese ;  and  also,  whether 
it  be  the  desire  of  a  majority  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Western  Pennsylvania  that 
the  Diooese  be  divided ;  and  whether  a  competent  support  can  be  obtained  for  the 
new  Episcopate. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  tone  and  temper  of 
Assistant  Bishop  Stevens'  Address  at  this  Convention.  It  is  manly,  modest,  sen- 
aible  and  earnest 

NEW  YOBK. 

The  New  York  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Tract  Societies,  have  removed  their  Office  and  Depository  to  No.  5  Cooper  Union, 
F^rth  Avenue,  near  Eighth  street  Mr.  James  Pott  has  been  appointed  Agent  and 
Treasurer,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Thos.  C.  Butler,  lately  deceased. 

Chuboh  Book  Socibtt. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Union  and  Church  Book  Society,  held  May  6th,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Duncan 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  be  the  Agent  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Duncan  has  long 
been  connected  with  the  Depository,  is  familiar  with  the  Society's  operations,  and 
held  the  pooition  of  Aasistant  Agent  before  and  since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Har- 
riman. 

Socibtt  for  the  Incrbase  of  the  Ministrt. — ^The  fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  this 
Society,  was  held  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York,  April  27th  and  28th. 
Under  the  efficient  services  of  its  Secretary  aud  General  Agent,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Har- 
riman,  the  Society  is  beginning  to  realize  the  best  hopes  of  its  friends.  Its  receipts 
during  the  last  year  were  $5,888.74.  It  has  thirty-seven  beneficiaries  on  its  list, 
who  have  been  studying  in  tlie  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  in  the 
Virginia  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  and  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Jubilee  College,  Illinois,  Griawold  Col- 
lege, Iowa,  Racine  College,  Wisconsin,  and  at  Nashotah  and  Faribault,  besides  sev- 
eral studying  privately  with  clergymen,  and  others  preparing  for  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  aud  Kenyon  College,  Ohio.  Nineteen  of  our  Bishops  have  become  its 
patrons.  The  Society  of  course  strikes  at  the  root  of  one  of  tlie  greatest  of  all  our 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  Church  growth,  to  wit,  the  want  of  a  Clergy  thoroughly 
educated  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  imbued  with  her  spirit,  and  zealous  for  her 
weal.  Great  as  the  Churches  indebtedness  is  to  that  wonderful  Providence  which 
has  hitherto  largely  recruited  her  Ministerial  ranks  from  the  Sects,  yet  it  will  not^ 
for  many  reasons,  be  wise  to  depend  on  such  a  source  for  men  to  do  her  work  in  such 
a  field.  Nearly  all  our  Romish  perverts.  &c.,  &c.,  have  come  from  this  list  of  con- 
verts. They  have  joined  the  Church  without  becoming  Churchmen.  Coelum,  non 
animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunt.  To  unlearn  Sectism,  to  become  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  as  the  Church  holds  and  teaches  it,  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day  or  a  year.  It  does  not  come  as  the  result  of  more  volition.  It  is  a 
growth,  a  habit.  If  the  Church  has  a  work  to  do,  she  must  train  men  to  do  it  on 
whom  she  can  rely. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Northwesterv  Churoii.— A  Church  Newspaper,  with  this  title,  has  been 
commenced  in  Chicago,  taking  the  place  of  the  '*  Chicago  Record,"  with  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Smith  as  Editor  and  Proprietor.  The  new  paper  starts  exceedingly  welL 
The  editorials  are  genial,  sensible  and  practical;  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
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Churchlj;  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  peper  is  inftised  witii  that  ycfonf:,  tneh  Bft^ 
and  Yigorous  elastidtj,  and  bold  daring  enterprise,  which  eo  emphatiailyr  ciuni»> 
terizes  the  Great  North  West  We  predict  for  the  paper  sucoesa  and  great  nseful- 
nesa.  To  mould  tiie  mind  of  that  country  alter  tiie  Christian  pattern,  and  to  aaire 
it  from  the  darkest  Infidelity,  is  a  noble  work ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  men  there 
with  hearts  and  heads  equal  to  the  emergency. 

''  CHURCH  FBINCIPLE8''  AND  THS  EPISCOPAL  BECOBDEB. 

The  Epi9a^i>al  Recorder,  edited  it  is  said  bj  a  layman,  in  noticing  the  fact  that 
two  Methodist  preachers,  who  not  long  since  came  orer  to  the  Chnrdi,  and  almost 
immediately  went  bade  again  to  Methodism,  has  the  following  commenl  **The 
fact  is,  that  notiiing  can  be  more  ephemeral  than  conrersions  to  Epiaoopacj 
on  what  are  called  **  Church  Prindples."  So  illusory  and  illogical  these  prindples 
are,  that  there  are  few  minds  of  sagadty  that  can  accept  them  except  as  a  tempo- 
rary delusion.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  the  Tisitor,  allured  by  theee  fiilaa 
pretences,  awakens  to  his  senses,  he  takes  flight.  Anglo-Catholicism  would  make 
our  Church,  not  a  home  to  dwell  in,  but  a  mere  inn  for  transient  guests.  If 
Episcopacy  is  to  be  sustained,  it  must  be  on  the  prindples  of  eyangeliol  Protest- 
antism.'' 

If  the  writer  of  audi  a  paragraph  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  logic  of  histoiy, 
we  would  ask  him  to  read  ths  record  of  the  conTcrsion  to  ^isoopacy,  and  their 
own  statements  of  the  reasons  for  their  conyendon,  and  the  results,  reaching  eren 
to  the  present  day,  of  that  conyersion,  of  such  men  as  Tdiotht  Cutlkb,  and 
Bavuxl  JoHNSCnr,  and  Datid  Brown,  and  Jahxs  Wbthokb,  who,  at  the  Annual 
Commencement  of  Tale  College  in  1722,  publicly  ayowed  their  disbelief  in  the 
yalidity  of  Non-Episcopal  Ordination,  and  their  belief  in  the  diyine  institution  and 
perpetual  obligation  of  Episcopacy.  While  thousands  on  thousands  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  country  are  looking  abont  them  for  something  different  fh>m,  and  bet- 
tor, and  stronger,  than  the  noisy,  censorious,  loose,  disjointed,  jan^ing,  eyanesceni 
sectism  of  the  day,  such  a  sentiment  as  we  haye  quoted  aboye  from  a  professedly 
Churcih  paper,  deseryes  pity  and  rebuke. 

THE  AMEBIOAN  BOABD  OF   FOBEIGN   MISSIONS  AND  THE  ARME- 
NIAN CHUBCHE8. 

In  our  last  No.  we  noticed  at  length  the  serious  troubles  which  haye  already 
sprung  up  among  the  Missions  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  the  Oriental  Churches.  The 
late  Dr.  Dwight,  one  of  the  Missionaries,  on  his  return  from  the  East  to  this  coun- 
try, when  in  London  published  a  reply  to  the  Dedaration  of  the  conyerts  at  Pers, 
which  appeared  in  our  pages.  To  this,  the  conyerts  themselyes  haye  made  answer, 
a  portion  of  which  only  is  giyen  in  the  London  Colomal  Chwrck  Chromde  for 
February  last  Dr.  Dwight  had  sud  that  "  the  Pera  Churdi  is  acting  entirely 
alone*'  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Eutujian,  Pastor  of  the  Pera  congregation,  says,  "we 
can  produce  many  letters,  written  at  different  dates,  and  under  different  drcumstsn- 
ces,  in  strong  andyehement  language,  complaining  and  protesting  against  the  course 
persisted  in  by  the  missionaries."  He  adds,  "  the  yoice  of  the  Pera  Church  is  but 
a  feeble  echo  of  the  uniyersal  feeling  of  the  Churches." 

What  is  yery  remarkable  is,  that  the  American  public  who  haye  contributed  sudi 
yast  sums  for  the  support  of  that  mission,  up  to  Uiis  day  haye  not  been  allowed  to 
hear  a  single  whisper  of  all  these  troubles;  and  we  can  only  gain  our  information 
through  the  Engli.^  Press.  The  false  principles,  the  more  than  questionable  pdicy, 
and  the  disastrous  resulte  which  haye  marked  those  Missions,  all  teach  a  lesson  whidi 
ought  to  be  echoed  and  reechoed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 

THE  MAT  ANNIVSBSABIES. 

The  month  of  May  used  to  be  signalized  in  New  Tork  Ci^  by  the  Anniyerswy 
Meetings  of  seyeral  of  the  religious  sodeties  connected  with  and  under  the  leading 
control  and  management  of  yarious  denominationa  Of  late  years  the  pubBe 
interest  in  these  Meetings  has  nearly  subsided,  and  they  haye  become  little  mors 
than  occasions  for  the  transaction  of  business.    Jn  the  important  question  of 
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KnsDoe,  the  sodeties  are  Urgely  in  arrears  thii  year.  The  managers  generdljr 
lament  that  the  civil  oonTulsions  have  affected  their  treasuries.  The  reports  of 
the  most  important  associations  make  the  following  exhibit  as  compared  with  the 
reports  of  Anniversary  week  last  year. 


Beet's  rep.  1861. 

Beet's  rep.  1862. 

Deer. 

A*  B.  U«  f  •  M. 

$3*70,000  8m. 

$193,702 

$176,208 

Am.  Bible  Society, 

389,661 

378,131 

11,420 

Am.  Tract  Society, 

368,736 

204,721 

164,014 

Am.  Home  Miss.  Society, 

183,761 

163,862 

19,909 

Am.  and  F.  Ch.  Union, 

60,669 

66,000 

6,669 

Seam.  Friend  Soc, 

72,977 

64^662 

18,325 

Fem.  Guardian  Society, 

42,295 

21,668 

21,227 

Am.  Cong.  Union, 

14,048 

7,536 

6,513 

Am.  Temp.  Union, 

6,000 

1,373 

4,627 

N.  T.  &  &  Union, 

18,000 

18,000 

• 

$417,812 

SUMMARY  OF  FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

ENGLAND.      C0NSECBATI0N8. 

The  Yen.  Chablis  GAULnsLD,  LL.  D.,  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  in  Lambeth,  Palace 
Chapel,  on  Sunday,  Not.  24.  He  is  the  first  Bishop  of  the  new  colonial  See  of 
Nassau. 

The  Bev.  Thoxab  Nettleship  Stalxt,  D.  D.,  the  first  Bishop  of  Honolulu,  and 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Thomson,  the  new  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  were  consecrated 
on  Sunday,  Dec  15,  at  Lambeth  chapel,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted 
by  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Oxford.  The  service  was  said  throughout,  owing 
to  the  death  of  Prince  Albert  a  few  hours  before.  The  offertory  was  devoted  to 
the  Hawaiian  Mission.  The  Queen*s  license  for  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Staley 
was  read  at  the  usual  place  in  the  Service. 

The  Yen.  T.  E.  Wblbt,  late  Archdeacon  of  George  Town,  in  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  who  has  been  sppointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  Helena,  in  the  room  of  the 
Bight  Bev.  Dr.  P.  G.  Claughton,  (who  has  succeeded  to  the  Bishopric  of  Colombo,) 
was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Lambeth  Palace,  in  January, 
and  almost  immediately  afterward  proceeded  to  his  distant  diocese,  which  was 
formed  in  1859  out  of  the  Bishopric  of  Cape  Town.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
extends  over  the  islands  of  Ascension  and  Tristan  d'Acunha.  It  is  worth  £1000  a 
year,  payable  from  the  Colonial  Bishoprics'  Fund.  The  new  Bishop  was  formerly 
Bector  of  Newton,  near  Folkingham,  Lincolnshire,  to  which  benefice  he  was  pre- 
sented in  1847  by  his  relative.  Sir  G.  E.  Welby.  On  resigning  that  living  he 
engaged  in  missionary  work  in  connection  with  the  Society  for  the  Propsgation  of  the 
Gosf^l  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  wasi  three  or  four  years  since,  raised  to  the  Archdea* 
oonry  of  Greorge  Town. 

IBELAND.      BISHOP  OF  KILLALOE. 

The  Rt  Bev.  Williah  FrtzaxnALD,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Cork,  has  been  transferred 
totheSeeofKillaloe. 

NSW  BISHOP  OF  COBK^  OLOTNE^  AND  BOBS. 

The  venerable  Johk  Giib<30«  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Kildsre,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Bishopric  of  Cork.    Our  English  ezdumges  give  the  following:   He  was  bom 
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aboat  1805 ;  was  elected  Bcholar  of  Trinity  CoUege  in  1822,  and  graduated  B.  A.  in 
1826t  but  did  not  proceed  M.A.  till  I860,  when  he  hecamo,  per  aaUum^  M.  A.,  B.D^ 
and  D.  D.  He  was  Ordained  in  1826,  and  his  first  appointment  was  to  a  curacy  in 
Portarlington,  from  which  he  was  presented  bj  his  near  relative,  Lord  Fitzgerald 
and  Veaey,  to  ihe  small  living  of  Kilsallagan,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  He  next 
became  Assistant  Minister  of  the  Bethsaida  Church,  Dublin,  and  when  that  was 
burned  down,  he  became  the  Minister  of  Trinity  Church.  The  University  did  not 
fail  to  recognize  his  merit,  and  reward  it  by  its  highest  honorary  distinction.  The 
degree  of  "  D.  D."  was  freely  conferred  upon  him  without  any  solicitation  on  bis 
part  As  a  proof  of  his  high  scholarship,  and  the  wonderAil  power  of  his  memory, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  that  he  delivered  his  Latin  Sermon  in  the  College  Chapel  on 
that  occasion,  memoriter.  His  pulpit  eloquence  is  reputed  to  be  of  a  high  order. 
He  became  Archdeacon  of  Eildare  in  1867.  Dr.  Gregg  has  published  a  great  num- 
ber of  sermons  to  children,  which  have  met  with  much  success, — '*  Children  coming 
to  Jesus,"  "The  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  "The  Story  of  Stories,"  Ac.;  "A  Letter  to 
Protestant  Children,  on  Missions,"  of  which  several  thousand  were  at  once  sold; 
a  '* Lecture  on  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Touth;"  a  "Missionary 
Visit  to  Achill  and  Erris ;"  a  "  Day  in  Doon,"  and  others. 

The  new  Bishop  of  Cork  will  have  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  patronage, 
and,  if  he  lives  as  long  as  his  friends  wish  him,  the  hard-working  and  deserving 
curates  have  a  good  many  chances  of  promotion.  The  united  Dioceses  of  Cork, 
Oloyne,  and  Ross,  contain  200  benefices,  and  of  these  the  Bishop  appoints  to  127. 
Clerical  duties  are  light  in  that  part  of  Ireland.  While  the  population  of  the  dty 
and  county  of  Cork  is  491,681,  tbe  Protestants  of  all  denommations  number  only 
46,816.  The  members  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  city  are,  according  to  the 
last  census,  9,674,  and  in  the  county,  40,631.  The  Roman  Catholics,  then,  are 
about  eleven  to  one  of  the  Protestante.  The  Cork  Examiner  is  apprehensive  that 
^e  new  Bishop  is  "  aggressive"  in  his  zeal ;  but  hopes  that,  "  when  he  settles 
down  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  Catholic  population,  he  will,  for  his  own  honor  and 
tlie  peace  of  the  community,  find  that  the  more  strictly  he  imitates  the  example  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  him,  the  more  certainly  will  he  leave  behind  him  a 
name  beloved  by  all  good  Protestants,  and  respected  and  honored  by  every  enlight- 
ened Catholic." 

C0K8ECRATI0N  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  CORK,  CLOTNE,  AND  ROSS. 

The  venerable  John  Greoo,  D.  D.,  was  Consecrated  Bishop,  on  Sunday  morning, 
Feb.  16, 1862,  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  by  the  Rt  Rev.  Richard  Whatoly, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  assisted  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  Bishop  of 
EliUaloe,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Daly,  Bishop  of  Cashel.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Butcher,  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Divinity,  preached  the  sermon. 

CONSECRATION  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

The  Rev.  John  Trayers  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ontario^ 
Mardi  26th,  1862,  in  St  Oeorge's  Church,  Kingston,  C.  W.  Morning  Prayer  was 
read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lander,  of  Napanee,  and  Rev.  Canon  Bancroft,  D.  D.,  of  Montreal; 
the  First  Lesson  by  Rev.  T.  H.  M.  Bartlett,  Military  Chaplain,  the  Second  by  Rev. 
Hannibal  Mulkins.  At  11  o'clock  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Montreal,  and  Metropolitan, 
the  Lord  Bishops  of  Quebec,  Toronto,  and  Huron,  the  Bishop  of  Michigan,  Dr. 
McCoskry,  the  Bishop  elect  of  Ontario,  and  the  dergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Ontario, 
with  several  from  the  other  Dioceses,  entered  the  church.  The  Metropolitan  gave 
out  the  hymn,  "  0  Spirit  of  the  living  God,"  and  after  it  had  been  sung  commenced 
the  Communion  service.  The  Bishop  of  Huron  read  the  Epistle,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Toronto  the  Gospel.  A  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patton,  Rector  of 
Cornwall,  and  Rurai  Dean,  from  Psalm  Ix.  4.  The  Anthem  "  Glorious  is  Thy  name, 
Almighty  God,"  was  then  sung,  after  which  the  Bishop-elect,  vested  with  his  rochet^ 
was  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  by  the  Bishops  of  Quebec  and  Toronto.  The 
Royal  Letters  Patent  constituting  the  Diocese  of  Ontario  and  authorizing  the  con- 
secration of  the  Rev.  John  Travers  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  as  the  first  Bishop  therec^,  were 
then  read  by  Strachan  Bethune,  Esq.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Montreal,  from 
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which  it  appears  the  new  Diooese  separated  fh>m  that  of  Toronto  is  to  oonsiat  of 
the  counties  of  Presoott,  Qlengary,  Russell,  Stormont,  Dundas,  Garleton,  GrenTille, 
Leeds,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Frontenac,  Lennox,  Addington,  Hastings,  and  Prince 
Sdward.  The  oaths  touching  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Qneen's  supremacy  and 
of  due  obedience  to  the  Metropolitan,  were  next  administered  bj  the  Chancellor  to 
the  Bishop^lect.  The  Litany  was  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec.  The  solemn 
questions  in  the  Consecration  service  were  put  by  the  MetropoUtan,  and  the  Bishop- 
elect  having  put  on  the  rest  of  the  Episcopal  habit,  knelt  down  while  the  *'  Yeni 
Creator  Spiritus"  was  said  over  him.  The  Consecration  was  then  proceeded  with. 
The  Metropolitan  and  the  Bishops  of  Quebec,  Toronto^  Huron,  and  Michigaii, 
united  in  the  imposition  of  hands. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Jamzs  Travers  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Ontario,  is  37  yean  of 
age,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  and  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Lewis, 
M.  A.,  of  St.  Anne's,  Shandon,  in  the  city  of  Cork.  His  career  at  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin,  was  very  distinguished.  Having  obtained  mathematical  and  classical 
honors  during  his  undergraduate  course,  he  finally  g^duated  as  Senior  Moderator 
in  Ethics  and  Logic,  and  was  the  Gold  Medalist  of  his  year.  He  was  ordained 
Deacon  in  the  Chapel  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester, 
at  his  primary  ordination  in  1848,  and  was  admitted  to  Priests'  Orders  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Conner,  in  the  parish  church  of  Lisbume.  Having  served 
the  curacy  of  Newton  Butler,  in  the  Diocese  of  Clogher,  for  a  short  time,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Canada  as  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  and,  on  his  arrival,  was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto 
to  the  Mission  of  Hawkesbury,  where  he  resided  four  years,  when  he  was  instituted 
to  the  Rectory  of  Brockville,  of  which  he  has  been,  until  lately,  the  Incumbent. 

In  the  course  of  his  sermon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patton  gave  the  following  important 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  Colonies.  "At  the  time  the  Bishop  cf 
Toronto  was  inducted  into  his  first  charge,  there  were  but  four  clergy  in  Upper 
Canada ;  now  there  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-four.  Verily  the  Bishop  might 
say,  "The  Lord  gave  the  word,  and  great  has  now  become  the  company  of  the 
preachera."  Dr.  Patton  next  glanced  at  the  spread  of  the  Episcopacy  in  North 
America  and  the  British  colonial  possessions.  He  said  there  were  ten  several  Sees 
in  British  North  America — those  of  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick, 
Quebec  Montreal,  Toronto,  Huron,  Ontario,  Rupert's  Land,  and  British  Columbia. 
He  said  that  when  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  was  bom  there  was  not  a  Bishop  in 
British  America  or  in  any  of  the  colonies.  Now  there  were  forty-four  biahoprics 
scattered  throughout  the  immense  British  colonial  empire. 

CHURCH  EXTENSION  IN  AUSTRALIA.      NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Mr.  Clark  Irving,  a  wealthy  colonist,  has  given  2,0002.  towards  the  endowment 
of  a  new  See  to  be  cut  off  the  northern  part  of  the  unwieldy  diocese  of  Newcastle. 
Mr.  Irving's  original  intention  was  to  form  a  diocese  out  of  the  coast  district,  to  be 
called  Grafton,  but  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle  he  has  allowed  his 
munificent  gift  to  have  a  larger  object,  so  that  the  new  See  will  include  the  upper 
districts,  and  the  See  to  be  called  Grafton  and  Armidale.  There  are  now  eleven 
clergy  in  the  proposed  diocese,  and  three  or  four  more  are  urgently  required  at  once. 
The  area  will  be  in  round  numbera  about  320  miles  square.  It  is  but  a  very  few 
years  since  the  vast  colony  of  Queensland  was  separated  fh>m  the  See  of  Newcastle ; 
the  old  diocese  is  now  to  be  contracted  within  still  narrower  limits  by  the  insertion 
of  the  Bishopric  of  Grafton  and  Armidale  between  its  northern  frontier  and  the 
southern  limits  of  Brisbane. 

DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  THOMAS  HARTWELL  HORNE,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Horns,  B.  D.,  so  weU  known  in  this  country  by  his 
works,  died  at  London,  Jan.  27, 1 862,  aged  82.  Dr.  Home  was  bora  at  London,  Oct 
20, 1780.  He  was  scholar  at  Christ's  Hospital,  but  did  not  go  the  University.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  barrister's  clerk,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Rector  of 
the  united  parishes  of  St.  Edmund-the-King  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard  street^ 
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in  the  ci^  of  London.  The  Ber.  gentleman  was  the  anthor  of  one  of  the  moal 
celebrated  worics  in  Biblical  literature,  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  So  struck  was  Dr.  Howley,  Bishop  of  London,  with  this 
work,  that  he  offered  ordination  to  Mr.  Home,  who  was  at  the  time  devoting  him- 
self generally  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.  He  held  for  many  years  an  important 
literary  appointment  in  the  British  Museum.  His  ordination  took  place  in  1819, 
and  for  a  long  time  he  did  parochial  duty  in  London,  chiefly  at  St  James's  Church, 
Westmoreland  street,  Marylebone.  In  1833  Dr.  Howley,  who  had  at  that  time 
become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  presented  him  to  his  city  rectory,  which  he 
held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  house  in  Bloomsbury  square. 
Dr.  Home,  who  was  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  was  the  author  and  editor  of  many 
works  in  various  branches  of  literature,  which  he  cultivated  with  great  assidui^ 
and  success.  Among  other  works  may  be  mentioned,  "  A  Compendium  of  the 
Admiralty  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty ;  "  "  An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Bibliography;"  ** An  Illustrated  Record  of  Important  Events"  (in 
oonjunction  with  Dr.  Gillies  and  Professor  Shakespeare) ;  "Deism  Refuted" ;  "Willis's 
Itinerary ;"  "  Jewish  and  Christian  Privileges  compared ;"  "  Pott's  Law  Dictionary ;" 
**Murphy's  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain;"  "Crosby's  Gazetteer;"  "Van  Leeuween's 
Commentaries  on  the  Dutch  Law;"  and  many  Ecclesiastical  and  Scriptural  works, 
enumerated,  in  detail,  in  Oroekjbrd^a  Clerical  Directory.  According  to  the  same 
•  anthority,  the  city  rectory  which  has  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Home  is 
worth  about  300^  a  year,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  altemately.  The  nomination  to  fill  the  present  vacancy  will  rest  with 
Lord  Palmerston.  In  1818,  the  University  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  conferred 
on  him  the  degp-ee  of  M.  A.;  in  1829,  the  University  of  Cambridge  gave  him  the 
degree  of  B.  D. ;  and  in  1846,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  gave  him  tlie  degree 
of  D.  D. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  add,  tliat  for  many  years  we  were  indebted  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Home  for  copies  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  English  Missionary  Societies,  Ac, 
kc  From  a  private  letter  from  him  in  the  latter  part  of  1859,  written  in  his  clear 
and  distinct  hand,  though  then  in  his  80th  year,  we  learned  that  in  his  London 
parish,  by  removals  of  his  parishioners  to  suburban  residences,  and  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  Commerce,  &c  Ac,  on  the  quiet  streets  of  that  part  of  the  city,  his  con- 
gregations had  become  greatly  reduced.  His  letter  was  written  in  a  delightful  spirit, 
and  contained  pleasant  allusions  to  some  of  our  own  Church  clergymen,  whom  he 
personally  knew,  and  to  their  publications. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff,  D.  D.,  died  at  the  Vicarage,  He  Brewers,  England, 
May  2d,  aged  66  years.  The  son  of  one  of  the  tribe  of  I«vi,  he  was  bom  at  Weil* 
ensbach,  near  Forcheim  and  Bamberg,  in  1795.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
received  as  a  pupil  of  the  Collegio  Romano,  and  then  of  the  Collegio  Propaganda 
to  1818,  but  his  sentiments  having  been  declared  erroneous,  he  was  banished  from 
Rome  as  a  recusant.  He  continued  his  education  in  Germany,  and  was  afterwards 
a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon  and  Mr.  Drummond,  M.  P.  In  1837  he  was  ordained 
Deacon  by  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Doane,  of  Kew  Jersey,  U.  S.,  and  in  1838, 
Priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  in  Ireland.  Afterwards  he  went  to  preach  in  the 
East,  and  made  two  journeys  to  Bokhara,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  effect  the  libera- 
tion of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Connolly,  and  also  to  search  out  the  lost  ten 
tribes  of  Israel.  He  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  He  Brewers  by  General 
Michell,  in  1845.  The  deceased  was  married  twice — ^first,  to  lady  Georgiana^  sister 
of  the  Earl  of  Orford.  He  was  lefl  a  widower  in  1859,  but  was  married  again  last 
autumn.  His  son,  Mr.  Drummond  Wolff,  was  private  secretary  to  Mr.  D'lsraeli. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  the  most  recent  of  which — ^his  Autobiog- 
raphy— ^has  just  passed  into  a  new  edition.  Notwithstanding  his  age  and  g^reatly 
impaired  health,  it  was  with  diJEBculty  he  was  pcrsua  ed  last  year  from  again  vis- 
iting the  East  as  a  missionary.    His  zeal  was  unquenchable  to  the  last. 

An  English  paper  thus  sketches  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man.  Bom  of 
Hebrew  parents,  and  educated  in  Rabbinical  lore,  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  years 
he  excited  the  misgivings  of  the  old  Jews,  who  prophesied  that  he  would  not  re- 
main among  them,  but  "be  mixed  with  the  Gentiles,  and  go  the  way  of  aU  the 
Gentiles" — a  prediction  which  he  shortly  verified,  so  far  as  it  appears,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  direct  human  agency.    Baptized  into  the  Church  by  a  Bene- 
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dictine  Abbot,  farther  instructed  in  the  faith  by  the  Superior-General  of  the  Re- 
demptorists,  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  such  men  as  Count  Stolberg.  Sailer,  Fried- 
rich  Yon  Schlegel,  and  others  scarcely  less  eminent,  trained  for  an  Ecclesiastic  in 
the  Collegio  Romano,  and  afterwards  for  a  missionary  in  the  Propaganda,  he  passed 
at  once,  without  any  intermediate  steps,  into  the  ranks  of  the  Evangelical  party  in 
England. 

But  the  remarkable  fact  is,  that,  amid  all  the  various  phases  of  faith  through 
which  he  passed,  Dr.  Wolff  not  only  contrived  to  retain  his  old  attachment  to  those 
whom  he  had  abandoned ;  he  managed  also,  for  the  roost  part,  to  retain  their  affec- 
tionate regard.  There  was  an  universal  agreement  among  Jews,  Turks,  infidels, 
and  heretics;  among  Churchmen  and  Dissenters;  Roman  Catholics,  Orthodox, 
Jacobites,  and  Nestorians — to  estimate  the  eccentric  character  of  this  erratic  mis- 
sionary by  a  different  standard  from  that  which  they  applied  to  ordinary  mortals. 
His  thorough  honesty,  his  genuine  simplicity,  his  imperturbable  good  temper,  hia 
native  humor,  his  undisguised  egoism,  his  child-like  credulity,  his  numerous  amia- 
ble qualities,  combined  with  a  considerable  amount  of  shrewdness,  and  linguistic 
powers  of  no  mean  order,  commended  him  alike  to  the  Talmudist  and  the  Karite, 
to  Shiah  and  Sunni,  to  High  and  Low  Church. 

With  regard  to  his  theological  opinions,  he  was  strictly  eclectic,  combining,  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  views  generally  thought  to  be  incompatible;  the  teaching  of  Simeon, 
e.  ^.,  engrafted  on  to  that  of  Hoffbauer ;  with  Millenarian  views  peculiar  to  himself. 
During  his  later  years,  it  is  true,  he  was  verging  continually  nearer  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Church  of  his  adoption ;  and  while  advocating  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope,  and  retaining  throughout  a  hankering  after  some  of  the  peculiar  institu- 
tions of  Rome,  he  yet  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the  English  Church,  aa 
combining  the  largest  measure  of  liberty  and  toleration,  with  the  fullness  both  of 
Apostolic  doctrine  and  order,  of  any  Church  in  Christendom. 

His  chief  merit  was  his  large-hearted  philanthropy,  which  embraced  not  only  the 
whole  household  of  the  faith,  and  all  his  fathers'  house,  but  all  aliens  from  the  com- 
monwealth, whether  of  the  literal  or  the  spiritual  Israel.  The  errors  or  heresies  of 
professing  Christians,  much  more  the  various  superstitions  and  idolatries  of  pagan- 
ism, he  regarded  as  infirmities  and  diseases,  which  it  should  be  the  part  of  Christian 
love  to  soften  and  to  heal ;  and  he  counted  no  labors  and  pains  too  great  to  mitigate 
the  divisions  of  Christendom,  and  to  bring  back  the  lost  sheep  into  the  fold  of  the 
Good  Shepherd. 

ORDINATIONS  IN   ENGLAND,  IN  1861. 

The  number  of  ordinations  held  in  the  year  1861,  amounted  to  74.  The  number 
of  gentlemen  ordained  were,  in  sum  total,  1118;  of  these,  670  were  ordained 
Deacons,  and  648  were  ordained  Priests.  The  numbers  ordained  in  Lent  and  up 
to  Trinity  were,  223 :  on  Trinity  Sunday  and  up  to  September,  346 ;  in  September 
and  up  to  Christmas,  271;  at  Christmas,  279.  The  numbers  ordained  by  the 
fleveral  Bishops  were  as  follows:  (and  in  cases  where  letters  dismissory  have 
been  g^nted,  which  have  been  twenty-nine  in  all,  the  candidate  is  reckoned  amongst 
the  number  of  the  Bishop  who  granted  the  letters,  and  not  amongst  the  number  of 
the  Bishop  who  ordained.)  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  96 ;  Lichfield,  93 ;  Chester,  77  ; 
London,  70:  Worcester,  63;  Ely,  62;  Winchester,  69;  Ripon,  62;  Peterborough, 
61 ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  41 ;  York,  36 ;  the  Bishop  of  Mancliester,  36 ; 
Bath  and  Wells,  35;  Rochester,  34;  Lincoln,  32;  Llandaff,  31;  Norwich,  30; 
Carlisle,  28;  Durham,  (Bishop  Villiers,  10,  Bishop  Baring,  17,)  27;  Exeter,  27; 
Chichester,  26;  Salisbury,  26;  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  (Bi.«hop  Baring,  11,  Bishop 
Thomson,  13,)  24;  Hereford,  20:  St  David's,  18;  Bangor,  12;  St.  Asaph,  10;  So- 
dor  and  Man,  3.  The  number  of  those  who  have  been  ordained  from  the  Univer- 
sities, or  other  places  of  learning,  or  as  Literates,  were:  ftom  Cambridge,  438 ;  Ox- 
ford, 318;  St  Bees',  Cumberland,  63;  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  59;  as  Literates, 
60.  From  King's  College,  London,  46 ;  Durham  University,  41 ;  St  Aidan's  Birk- 
enhead, 36;  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  22;  Lampeter  College,  16;  Lichfield 
Theological  College,  10;  University  College,  London,  6;  Islington  College,  3;  St 
Nicholas'  College,  Shoreham,  2 ;  St  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  2  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  2;  Cuddesdon  College,  1:  St  Mark's  College,  Chelsea,  1 ;  Glas- 
gow University,  2 ;  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  1 ;  Berlin  UniTorsi^,  Pruasiai  1 ; 
Trinity  College,  Toronto,  1 ;  M.D.'b,  1. 
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HBKOBTEKBBBG  AKB  THE   '^  E88AYB  AND  BBYIEWS. 

We  hATO  doae  what  we  could  in  this  Review  to  aet  forth  the  real  character  of 
the  famous  "EssaTH  and  Reviews,'*  whose  subtle  poison,  in  one  form  or  another, 
haSi  we  are  persuaded,  taken  possession  of  the  American  mind,  to  an  extent  not 
generally  known.  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  in  the  Jan.  No.  of  his  Eoangdiache  Kirtkm 
Zeihmg,  (Evangelical  Church  Gazette,)  has  a  paper  on  these  **  Bssays  and  Reviews" 
which  we  should  like  to  give  entire.  He  accuses  the  writers  of  being  conceited, 
cowardly,  second  or  third  rate  imitations  of  an  exploded  Qerman  Infidelity.  Hie 
following  are  extracts. 

*'  The  authors  of  the  Essays  have  been  trained  in  a  German  schooL  It  is  only 
the  echo  of  German  infidelity,  which  we  hear  from  the  midst  of  the  Kngliah  Church. 
TMs  German  Infidelity  is  also  the  evil  demon  of  North  America.  The  people,  from 
which  once,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  blesaings  of  the  fear  and  the  love 
of  God  were  widely  poured  out  through  the  lands,  has  now  become  a  spring  of  in- 
fidelity for  the  world,  and  those  who  drink  from  its  waters  are  poisoned,  and  must 
die."  **  The  authors  of  the  Essays  appear  to  us  as  parrots,  with  only  this  distinc- 
tion, common  among  parrots,  that  they  imitate  more  or  less  perlbctly."  "  The  trea- 
tise of  Temple  is,  in  its  scientific  value,  about  equal  to  an  essay  written  by  the  pu- 
pils of  the  middle  classes  of  our  colleges."  **  The  essay  of  Goodwin,  on  the  Mosaic 
oosmogony,  displays  the  naive  assurance  of  one  who  receives  the  modem  critical 
Bcienoe  from  the  second  or  tenth  hand.  The  editor  [Hengstenberg]  asked  the  now 
deceased  Andreas  Wagner  [a  distinguished  professor  of  natural  sciences  at  tiie 
University  of  Munich]  to  subject  this  treatise  to  an  examination  from  the  stand- 
point of  natural  science.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  book  sent  to  him.  Bat, 
after  some  time,  it  was  returned  by  him  with  the  remark,  that  he  must  take  bade 
his  promise,  as  the  book  was  beneath  all  critidsm."  **  All  these  Essays  tend  to- 
waids  Atheism.  Their  subordinate  value  may  be  seen  in  tills,  that  iheir  authors 
have  not  the  energy  of  mind  to  reoogniase  their  goal  clearly,  and  not  the  courage  to 
express  this  Imowledge  openly.  Only  Baden  Powell  forma,  in  this  respect,  an  ex- 
ception. He  uses  several  expressions,  in  which  the  grinning  spectre  makes  almost 
undisguiaedly  his  appearance.  He  speaks  not  only  sneerinf^y  of  the  idea  of  a  pos- 
itive external  revelation,  which  has  hitherto  fonn^  the  basis  of  all  systems  of  tlie 
Christian  faith ;  he  even  raises  himself  against  the  '  Architect  of  the  worid,*  whom 
the  old  English  Free  Thinkers  and  Free-Masons  had  not  dared  to  attack."  In  con- 
clusion, Hengstenberg  exhorts  the  Church  of  England,  not  to  slight  this  matter, 
warning  them  that  they  have  to  do  with  the  most  dangerous  enemy  that  threatens 
their  I^  and  reminding  them  of  the  example  of  Germany,  which  has  fallen  under 
the  power  of  this  enemy,  and  still  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground,  unable  to  raise  it- 
self. 

IMPORTANT  MOVEMENT  IN  ITALY. 

We  have  before  us  important  papers,  showing  what  the  English  Ohnrch  is  dobig 
in  guiding  the  spirit  of  enquiry  in  religious  matters  which  is  more  or  less  pervading 
all  Italy.  The  following  facts  will  show  the  extent  of  the  movement.  A  Society 
has  been  formed  at  Naples,  called  the  Soeieta  Clerieo-LibertUA  IkJiana.  Their  Pree- 
ident  is  the  Rev.  Zaocaro,  an  Ecclesiastic  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  learning. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Rev.  Oassiano  del  Colle,  a  Venetian  Priest,  is  also  emi- 
nent for  his  piety  and  patriotism.  A  protest  has  already  been  issued,  signed  by 
600  priests  and  4,000  laity,  the  main  points  of  which  are  as  follows : 

1.  First  of  all,  the  Roman  Church  must  renounce  the  burden  of  temporal  power, 
and  return  to  the  humUity  and  poverty  of  the  crucifled  Master. 

3.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  most  be  content  with  the  simple  supremacy  of  honor  and 
rank  which  Christian  antiquity  granted  him,  and  respect  the  independence  of 
national  churches,  as  did  the  Apostles. 

3.  As  a  consequence  of  these  principles,  the  Church  must  return  to  its  dd  federal 
and  representative  constitution,  which  allows  the  people  to  take  part  in  the  election 
of  their  pastors,  and  in  the  direction  of  spiritual  affiiirs. 

4.  Ecclesiastical  Assemblies,  provincial  and  national  Dioceses,  composed  of  mem- 
bers freely  elected  by  the  people  from  a  list  of  three  names  presented  by  the 
CVerS7i  must  be  restored,  with  fldl  Uber^  of  discussion  and  vote. 
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6.  National  Assemblies  will  send  Deputies,  or  Bepresentatives,  to  Rome,  the 
center  of  Catholicism. 

6.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  must  conform,  upon  questions  of  general  interest,  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  Assembly  of  Bepresentatives  bearing  the  title  of  Supreme  Apos- 
tcdic  Senate. 

7.  The  impressive  Catholic  rites  must  be  purified  fVom  all  superstitious  and  idol- 
atrous excesses,  such  as  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints. 

8.  Liturgies  must  be  written  in  ^e  common  language,  so  that  the  people  may 
understand  the  words  of  the  priest,  and  Qod  may  be  truly  worshipped  in  spirit  and 
in  truth. 

9.  Theology  must  be  in  harmony  with  and  concur  in  supporting  civil  laws. 

10.  The  State  must  resume  its  rights  recognized  by  the  Ancient  Church,  in  regard 
to  marriage,  which  is  a  civil  contract,  before  it  becomes  a  religious  ordinance. 

11.  Points  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  have  caused  so  much  pad  dispute 
between  the  Church  and  State,  must  be  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  lawful  claims  of 
a  national  government. 

12.  Priests  must  enj^'y  chaste  domestic  relations,  and  receive  a  more  intelligent 
and  a  higher  moral  education. 

13.  All  monastic  orders  will  be  suppressed,  excepting  those  whose  object  is  truly 
benevolent,  and  monks  or  nuns  can  only  take  upon  themselves  temporary  vows, 
which  they  may  renew  from  year  to  year,  according  to  their  pleasure. 

14.  All  Ecclesiastical  property  will  be  placed  in  a  national  religious  treasury, 
under  the  control  of  a  Committee  composed  of  priests  and  laymen. 

CONVOCATION   OF  THE   PROVINCE   OF  CANTERBURY. 

Ok  Tuesday  morning,  Feb.  11,  both  Houses  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  met 
at  Westminster  for  the  despatch  of  business,  and  both  were  well  attended. 

Thb  Upper  Housb.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presided  over  the  Upper 
House,  which  assembled  in  Queen  Anne's  Bounty-oflBce,  Dean's-yard.  There  were 
also  present  the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  St.  David's,  Chichester,  Llandaif, 
Salisbury,  Lincoki,  St.  Asaph,  Oxford,  and  Bath  and  Wells.  Dr.  Traver  Twiss,  the 
Vicar-General  of  the  province,  and  Mr.  Felix  Knyvett,  the  Secretary  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, were  likewise  present. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  presented  a  petition  fW>m  an  association  consisting  of  past 
and  present  churchwardens  of  the  diocese  of  London,  who  stated  their  opinion 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  demanded  the  resumption  of  synodal  action 
throughout  the  Queen's  dominions.  Thoy  prayed  their  Lordships  to  appoint  a  joint 
committee  to  take  this  subject  into  consideration.  He  would  move  that  the  prayer 
of  the  petition  be  granted ;  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  true 
and  statutable  manner  of  enacting  canons  in  provincial  synods ;  the  committee  of 
the  Upper  House  to  consist  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  St.  David's,  Llandafi^  Exeter, 
Salisbury  and  Oxford,  and  that  the  Prolocutor  be  requested  to  nominate  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  to  act  with  their  Lordships  in  the  inquiry.  The  motion 
was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  said  he  wished  his  Right  Rev.  brethren  to  join  with  him 
In  requesting  his  Grace,  the  President,  to  address  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  an 
earnest  desire  that  measures  might  be  devised  by  which  both  provinces  might  act 
together  harmoniously,  and  with  concurrent  deliberation,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  action  which  had  been  taken  in  reference  to  the  29th  Cauon.  The  object  of 
his  motion  was,  if  possible,  through  communication  with  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
to  secure  what  was  so  essential  to  the  good  of  the  Church,  that  there  should  be 
unity  of  action  and  harmony  of  deliberation  between  the  two  provinces.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  presented  a  petition  from  a  large  number  of  Clergymen  in 
his  diocese,  praying  that  measures  might  be  adopted  for  a  more  extended  lay  agency 
in  the  Church.     A  motion  to  this  effect  was  carried  and  a  committee  appointed. 

The  Lower  House.  The  Deans,  Archdeacons,  Proctors  and  Clergy  comprising 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  assembled  on 
Tuesday  morning  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  Archdeacon  Bickersteth  presided  as 
Prolocutor.    There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members,  and  among  those  present 
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irere  tbe  Dean  of  NorwiGh,  Archdeaoon  Kandall,  Archdeacon  Denison,  Dr.  JeMi, 
Dr.  Jojoe,  Oanon  Woodgate,  Dr.  M'Caul,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Totnes,  Dr.  Williams,  the  Rev.  Sir  O.  Prevost,  the  Rers.  F.  Vincent,  Harold  Brown, 
H.  Mackenzie,  Sir  H.  Thompson,  Fendall  Kennaway,  H.  Seymour,  Burton,  Qxenford, 
Canon  Filkington,  Oanon  Hervey.    Archdeacon  Bid^erstelh  presiding  as  Prolocutor. 

A  report  was  presented  from  Uie  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  best  means 
for  the  increase  of  the  Home  Episcopate.  The  report  was  brought  up  by  Canon 
Wordsworth,  and  it  stated  that  the  people  of  England  were  debtored  firom  many 
spiritual  privileges  from  the  want  of  a  due  supply  of  Bishops,  a  great  part  of  tfaie 
population  never  being  brought  to  a  confirmation  and  to  the  Holy  Commnnion, 
and  that  the  energies  of  the  parochial  dergy  are  not  stimulated,  encouraged,  con- 
centrated, and  guided  as  they  would  be,  if  tiie  parishes  were  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  designed  to  bestow  by  means  of 
the  episcopate.  The  committee,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  should  address  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Upper  House,  in  order  that 
measures  might  be  adopted  by  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  to  procure  the 
introduction  into  Parliament  of  a  general  permissive  Bill,  enabling  her  Majesty  and 
her  Majesty's  successors  to  sub-divide  dioceses  under  certain  conditions  of  territory 
and  population :  no  such  sub-division  to  take  effect  without  the  consent  of  tbie 
bishop,  wherever  it  is  proposed  to  be  made  before  the  accordance  d  the  see. — 
Canon  Wordsworth  moved  that  the  Beport  be  received,  and  sent  to  the  Upper 
House,  asking  their  Lordship's  assent  thereto. — ^The  motion  was  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Fendall,  and  was  put,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

A  message  from  the  Upper  House  was  read,  inviting  the  Lower  House  to  join 
with  it  in  bringing  about  a  doeer  union  between  the  northern  province  of  Convoca- 
tion and  the  province  of  Canterbury.    The  motion  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  following  motion  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Seymour :  '*  That  this  House  do  agree  to  present  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop,  and 
to  the  Upper  House,  a  respectful  address,  praying  their  Lordships  to  deliberate  and 
agree  on  certain  rules  by  which  women,  whose  hearts  God  had  moved  to  devote 
themselves  exdusively  to  works  of  piety  and  diarity,  may  be  associated  together 
on  terms  and  conditions  distinctly  known  as  those  which  the  Church  of  England 
has  sanctioned  and  prescribed. 

PARLIAMENT  ART. 

Initelibilitt  or  Holt  Orders. — One  of  the  most  significant  Bills  before  Parlia- 
ment, is  that  brought  in  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  "  for  the  relief  of  persons  in  Holy  Orders, 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  declaring  their  dissent  therefiom." 
We  see  also,  that  "  a  petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  from  the  Revs.  H. 
Wilberforce,  Baptist  Noel,  Richard  Congreve,  Edward  Walford,  George  Ryder, 
John  Macnaught,  William  Maakell,  and  others  in  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of 
England,  stating  that  they  had  abandoned  their  benefices  and  curacies  fit>m  con- 
sdentious  objections  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  and  praying  to  be  relieved 
from  all  disqualifications  and  disabilities  as  dergymen,  and  fh)m  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gib- 
son to  the  same  effect.  The  seventy-sixth  Canon  of  the  Church  of  England  dedares 
in  express  terms,  "  No  man,  being  admitted  a  Deacon  or  Minister,  shall  from  thence- 
forth voluntarily  relinquish  the  same,  nor  afterward^  use  himself  in  the  course  of  his 
life  as  a  lajrman,  upon  pain  of  excommunication." 

The  Canon  (6th  Sec.  1st  Title  II)  of  the  American  Church,  is  baaed  upon  a 
different  prindple ;  or  if  not,  it  was  framed  to  afford  the  very  relief  which  is  petitioned 
for  in  Parliament. 

DEFECTION  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Rev.  J.  Macnaught,  of  Liverpool,  whose  Infidel  work  on  Inspiration  was 
republished  in  this  country  a  few  years  since,  has  seceded  Arom  the  Church;  and 
on  the  professed  plea  that  he  "  cannot  conform  any  longer  to  the  Prayer  Book." 
Poor  fellow  I  His  consdence  however  was  very  accommodating,  until  he  saw  what 
steps  the  Church  is  about  to  take  to  vindicate  her  honor  and  defend  the  Faith  in 
respect  to  the  Essayists. 


EDITORIAL. 


Ab  intimated  in  our  last  No.,  the  publication  of  the  present  No.,  due  in  April 
last,  has  been  deferred  for  a  few  weeks.  As  soon  as  the  condition  of  our  National 
Affairs  becomes  more  settled,  we  shall  enter  at  once  upon  the  quarterly  issues  of  the 
Beview,  and  prosecute  the  work  with  renewed  energy,  and,  we  can  safely  say,  with 
increased  and  more  varied  ability  in  its  different  departments.  Had  our  collections, 
even  in  the  Northern  States,  been  as  prompt  as  usual,  we  would  have  allowed  no 
interruption  in  the  publication.  But,  with  many  thousands  of  doUars  due  us,  mostly 
in  small  sums,  scattered  in  all  the  North  and  West  and  the  Canadas,  we  haye  not 
ventured  to  risk  the  permanence  of  the  Review,  by  incurring,  at  the  present  time, 
heavy  liabilities.  As  the  Beview  is  published  by  Volumes,  nothing  is  lost  to  sub« 
scribers.  We  again  ask  those  who  are  still  in  arrears,  to  respond  to  our  neoessitieSy 
and  that  the  amount  due  us,  for  the  current  and  previous  volumes,  may  be  for* 
warded  immediately. — There  are  still  many  delinquents,  who  owe  us  for  a  number 
of  volumes,  and  whose  bills  have  been  forwarded  again  and  again ;  these  will  not 
be  surprised  to  receive  their  accounts  from  a  Collector,  in  whose  hands  they  have 
been  placed.  The  next  No.  of  the  Review  may,  and  may  not,  be  delayed  a  few 
weeks  beyond  the  regular  day  of  publication.    80  much  on  matters  of  business. 

Although  the  present  No.  does  not  come  up,  in  its  variety,  to  that  fullness  which 
the  proposed  plan  and  scope  of  the  work  contemplate,  still  we  offer  it,  confidently, 
as  an  earnest  of  what  we  design  the  work  shall  be.  As  will  be  seen,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  grapple  with  the  real  wants  of  a  living  Church.  Our  contributors,  (and 
an  abler  and  truer  band  of  men  is  enlisted  in  behalf  of  no  periodical  in  this  coun- 
try,) have  clear  conceptions  of  the  age  and  times  in  which  we  are  living,  and  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Church  pertaining  thereto.  The  first  and  special 
object  of  the  Review,  is,  to  bring  back  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Churchmen  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  Church,  in  Faith  and  Order,  in  Doctrine  and  Discipline,  in  Wor- 
ship and  Work,  as  she  was  in  Apostolic  times — ^it  is  to  break  the  chains  which  now 
hamper  her,  whether  of  worldly  policy,  or  of  Mediseval  traditionalism,  or  of  metaphys- 
ical dogmatism,  or  of  a  dead  inertia — it  is  to  infuse  into  the  hearts  of  Churchmen 
free,  fresh,  vigorous  life,  even  the  life  of  Christ,  and  to  set  them  forward  for  new 
conquests  on  the  virg^  soil  of  this  Western  Continent, — where  Society  is  under- 
going new  and  untried  experiments,  where  the  die  is  to  be  cast,  as  if  for  the  first, 
and  it  may  be  for  the  last  time,  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  redeemed  humanity.  While 
the  Review  will  be  positive  in  its  teaching,  it  will  not  condemn,  but  will  sympa- 
thize with  those  earnest,  loyal  men,  who,  in  their  freedom  of  action,  do  not  over- 
step the  bounds  of  that  liberty  which  a  Church,  truly  Catholic,  must  always  be  able 
and  willing  to  give.  As  the  readers  of  the  Review  know,  we  are  not  radicals,  not 
disorganizers,  nor  empirics,  nor  yet,  mere  dogmatists,  nor  controversialists.  While 
we  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  Old  Faith  agamst  the  assaults  of  a  specious  Infidel 
Philosophy — ^the  Old  Foe  with  a  New  Face, — ^yet  the  great  work  of  the  Church,  we 
believe,  is  to  carry  forth  the  Gospel  to  the  world,  as  the  only  remedy  for  its  sinful- 
ness, and  wretchedness ;  to  conquer,  not  by  Truth  only,  but  by  Love. 
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We  bespeak  in  behalf  of  the  Beyiew,  the  warm  interest  and  the  hearty  oodpera- 
tion  of  earnest  thinking  Churchmen,  Clergy  and  Laitj,  men  and  women,  who  crare 
stronger  and  healthier  nutriment  than  the  sentimental  trash  and  infidel  Humanita- 
rianism  with  which  the  issues  of  the  popular  press  are  filled.  It  is  constantly  de- 
signed, that  the  Review  shall  not  only  hare  present^  but  permanent  value.  We 
intend  to  make  it,  what  the  times  demand,  and  what  cannot  be  found  elsewhere,  a 
work  of  authority  and  reference  for  American  Churchmen,  on  the  subjects  discussed 
in  its  pages.  In  this  regard,  we  point  with  pride  to  the  discussions  in  its  pages  for 
the  last  fourteen  years;  0.  ^.,  to  the  papers  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis,  on  the  Ro- 
mish Controversy ;  to  the  series  of  Historical  Articles,  by  the  Rev.  Br.  Hawks ; 
to  the  series  of  Articles  on  the  Church,  Religion,  and  the  Republic,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Adttns,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coxe ;  to  the  series  of  Articles,  not  yet  completed,  on 
Small  Dioceses ;  to  the  Articles  on  Modem  Rationalism,  by  the  Rev  Dr.  Wilson ;  to 
the  Articles  on  Free  Churches  and  Pews,  by  several  writers ;  on  the  New  Version, 
and  now  suppressed  edition,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  the  American  Bible  Society; 
and  to  numerous  Articles,  of  great  power,  by  the  Rt  Rev.  Bishops  Burgess,  Clark, 
and  Williams,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Coit,  Dod,  Hallam,  Henry,  Littlejohn,  Mahan,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Buel,  and  Lowell,  President  Eliot,  Dr.  DuBois,  and  many  others, 
Clergymen  and  Laymen. 

On  the  great  National  struggle  which  is  still  convulsing  the  land,  and  challenging 
the  attention  of  the  civilized  world,  and  which  is  filling  all  hearts  among  us  with 
sadness  and  trembling,  we  have,  in  this  No.,  said  not  a  word.  Up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  War,  with  a  distinct  perception  and  dear  prediction  of  the  evils  now 
visited  upon  the  country,  our  opinions  were  expressed,  frankly,  and  openly;  and 
we  see  nothing  to  retract  of  what  was  then  written.  When  our  National  troubles 
were  committed  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  nothmg  remained  but  for  the  War 
to  do  its  terrible  work.  Silent  legea  inter  arma;  nor  only  so,  but  reason,  judgment, 
argfument,  are  held  in  abeyance.  But  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  certain  great 
qnestions,  which  underlie,  and  are,  to  a  large  extent,  the  causes  of  our  present  ca- 
lamities, must  be  met,  boldly,  and  in  a  spirit  of  the  sternest,  loftiest  Christian  patriot- 
ism ;  and  then  there  will  be  work  for  the  Review  to  do.  Truth,  duty,  shall  not,  as 
we  trust,  suffer  at  our  hands ;  nor  will  we  fail,  according  to  our  opportunity,  to  re- 
buke a  mad,  infidel  fanaticism,  to  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  to  diffuse, 
as  far  as  WB  may,  a  spirit  of  forgiveness,  forbearance,  charity,  and  mutual  confi- 
dence and  fidelity,  among  those  who  are  still  brethren  in  Christ 

We  have  thus  written  freely  of  the  Review,  its  design  and  plan,  its  present  posi- 
tion, and  its  future  prospects,  because  we  wish  to  have,  and  to  maintain  the  fullest 
understanding  with  the  friends  of  the  work,  to  enlist  their  sympathies,  so  far  as  we 
may  deserve  them,  and  to  secure,  if  we  may,  many  new  fViends  to  aid  us  in  the 
enterprise. 
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